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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

.    1857-1870 

The  National  Teachers  Association 

Organized  August  26, 1857,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
PusposE — To  devote  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession 

of  teaching f  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 

States. 

The  name  of  the  association  was  changed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
August  1$,  1870,  to  the  ''National  Educational  Association." 

1870-1907 

National  Educational  Assooation 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  February  24, 
1886,  under  the  name,  "National  Education  Association,"  which  was 
changed  to  "National  Educational  Association,"  by  certificate  filed 
November  6,  i886. 

1907- 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States 

Incorporated  under  a  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  30,  1906, 
to  succeed  the  "National  Educational  Association."  The  charter  was 
accepted  and  by-laws  were  adopted  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Con- 
vention held  July  10, 1907,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senaie  and  House  of  RtfresenUUhjes  of  ike  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled: 

Section  x.  That  the  following  named  persons,  who  are  now  officers  and  directors 
and  trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  a  corporation  organized  in  the 
year  ci^teen  hundred  and  eighty-siz,  under  the  Act  of  General  Incorporation  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  viz.:  Nathan  C.  Schaefier,  *£liphalet  Oram 
Lyte,  John  W.  Lansinger,  of  Pennsylvania;  Isaac  W.  Hill,  of  Alabama;  Arthur  J.  Matthews, 
of  Arizona;  John  H.  Hinemon,  George  B.  Cook,  of  Arkansas;  Joseph  O'Connor,  *Josiah 
L^  Pickard,  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  of  California;  Aaron  Gove,  ^Ezekiel  H.  Cook,  Lewis 
C  Greenlee,  of  Cobrado;  Charles  H.  Eeyes,  (^.Connecticut;  *George  W.  Twitmyer,  of 
Delaware;   %  Ormoiid  Wilson,  ^William  T.  Harris,  Alexander  T.  Stuart,  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia;  Clem  Hampton,  ci  Florida;  William  M.  Slaton,  of  Georgia;  Frances  Mann, 
of  Idaho;  J.  Stanley  Brown,  ^Albeit  G.  Lane,  Charles  L  Parker,  John  W.  Cook,  Joshua 
Pike,  Albeit  R.  Taybr,  Joseph  A.  Mercer,  oi  Illinoi*;  Nebraska  Cropsey,  Thomas  A. 
Mott,  of  Indiana;  John  D.  Benedict,  of  Indian  Territory;  John  F.  RifiSSf  Ashley  V. 
Storm,  of  Iowa;  John  W.  Spindler,  Jasper  N.  Wilkinson,  A.  V.  Jewett,  Luther  D.  Whitte- 
more,  of  Kansas;  William  Heniy  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky;  *Warren  Easton,  of  Louisi- 
ana; *John  S.  Locke.  <A  Maine;  M.  Bates  Stephens,  of  Maryland;  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
*Blaiy  H.  Hunt,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts;  Hugh  A.  Graham,  Charles  G.  White, 
William  H  Elson,  of  Michigan;  *William  F.  Phelps,  Irwin  Shepard,  John  A.  Cranston,  of 
Minnesota;  Robert  B.  Fulton,  <rf  Mississippi;  *F.  Louis  Soldan,  *  James  M.  Greenwood, 
William  J.  Hawkins,  of  Missouri;  ^Oscar  J.  Craig,  of  Montana;  George  L.  Towne,  of 
Nebraska;  ^Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  of  Nevada;  James  E.  Kk>ck,  <rf  New  Hampshire;  James  M. 
Green,  John  Enright,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles  M.  Lig^t,  of  New  Mexico;  ^James  H.  Can- 
field,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  William  H.  Maxwell,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  ^Albert  P.  Marble, 
James  C.  Byrnes,  <rf  New  York;  James  Y.  Joyner,  Julius  Isaac  Foust,  of  North  Carolina; 
*Pitt  Gordon  Knowlton,  of  North  Dakota;  Oscar  T.  Corson,  Jacob  A.  Shawan,  Welb  L. 
Griswold,  of  Ohio;  Edgar  S.  Vaught,  Andrew  R.  Hickam,  of  Oklahoma;  ^Charles  Car- 
roll Stratton,  Edwin  D.  Ressler,  of  Oregon;  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Walter  Ballou  Jacoba 
of  Rhode  Island;  David  B.  Johnson,  Robert  P.  Pell,  oi  South  Carolina;  Moritz  Adelbert 
Lange,  of  South  Dakota;  Eugene  F.  Turner,  of  Tennessee;  Lloyd  E.  Wolfe,  of  Texas; 
David  H.  Christensen,  of  Utah;  Heniy  O.  Wheeler,  Isaac  Thomas,  of  Vermont;  Joseph 
L.  Jarman,  of  Virginia;  Edward  T.  Mathes,  <rf  Washington;  T.  Marcellus  Marshall, 
Lucy  Robinson,  of  West  Virginia;  Lorenxo  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin;  Thomas  T.  Tynan, 
ofWyoming;  Cassia  Patton,  of  Alaska;  Frank  H.  BaU,  of  Porto  Rico;  Arthur  F.  Griffiths, 
of  Hawaii;  C  H.  Maxson,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  such  other  persons  as  now  are 
or  may  hereafter  be  associated  with  them  as  officers  or  members  of  said  Association,  are 
hereby  incorporated  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  District  <rf  Columbia 
by  the  name  of  the  "National  Education  Association  (A  the  United  States,'*  and  by  that 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succession  with  the  powers,  limitations,  and 
restrictions  herein  contained. 

Sic  s.  That  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  to  elevate  the 
character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  This  corporation  shall  include  the  National  Council  of 
Education  and  the  following  departments,  and  such  others  as  may  hereafter  be  created  by 
organization  or  consolidation,  to  wit:  the  Departments,  first,  of  Superintendence;  second, 
of  Normal  Schoob;  third,  of  Elementary  Education;  fourth,  of  Bifjaitt  Education;  filth, 
of  Manual  Training;  sixth,  <rf  Art  Education;  seventh,  of  Kindergarten  Education;  eighth, 
of  Music  Education;  ninth,  of  Secondary  Education;  tenth,  of  Business  Education; 
eleventh,  of  Child  Study;  twelfth,  of  Physical  Education;  thirteenth,  of  Natural  Sdenoe 
Instruction;  fourteenth,  of  School  Administration;  fifteenth,  the  Library  Department; 
sixteenth,  of  Special  Education;  seventeenth,  <rf  Indian  Education;  the  powers  and  duties 
and  the  number  and  names  of  these  departments  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
may  be  changed  or  abolished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  corporation,  as  provided  in  its  by-laws. 

Sec  5.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  further  have  power  to  have  and  to  use  a 
common  seal,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  same  at  its  pleasure;  to  sue  or  to  be  sued  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  to  make  by-laws  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  C(mstitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  take  or  receive,  whether  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  purchase,  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  and  to  hold,  grant,  convey,  hire,  or  lease  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  its  incorpora- 
tion; and  to  accept  and  administer  any  trust  of  real  or  personal  estate  for  any  educationa 
purpose  within  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 
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Sk.  4.  That  all  real  progerty  of  the  corporation  within  the  Distxict  of  Columbia, 
which  shall  be  uied  by  the  corporation  for  the  educational  or  other  purposes  of  the  cor- 
pocalion  as  aforesaid,  other  than  th^  purposes  of  producing  income,  and  all  personal  pn^ 
eitj  and  funds  of  the  corporation  h^  used,  or  invested  for  educational  purposes  afore- 
wMf  or  to  produce  income  to  be  used  Sor  such  purposes,  shall  be  eiempt  from  taxation; 
pmvidsi,  however,  That  this  exemption  sb^  not  apply  to  any  property  of  the  corporation 
which  shall  not  be  used  for,  or  the  income  ofyhich  ^11  not  be  applied  to,  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  corporation;  and«  provided  /mother.  That  the  corporation  shall  annually 
file,  with  the  Commissioner  oi  Education  of  the  United  States,  a  report  in  writing,  stating 
in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  corporation,  and  the  expenditure 
or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same^  or  the  income  thereof,  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec  5.  That  the  membership  of  the  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  three  classes  of 
members — m.,  active,  associate,  and  corresponding — whose  qualifications,  terms  of 
membership^  ri^ts,  and  obligations  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  corpomtion. 

Sec  6u  That  the  officers  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Preskknti,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Directors,  an  Executive  Committee,  and 
a  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  ol  directors  shall  consist  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Treasurer,  the  diairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  additional  member 
from  each  state,  territory,  or  district,  to  be  elected  by  the  active  members  for  the  term  ol 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  and  of  all  life  directors  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  all  former 
Presidents  of  the  said  Association  now  living,  and  all  future  Presidents  of  the  Association 
hereby  incorporated,  at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms  of  office,  shall  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  life.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  their  own  body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  corporation,  excepting 
those  herein  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  shall  possess  such  other  powers  as 
shall  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  by-laws  <A  the  corporation. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  as  follows:  the  President  of 
the  Association,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  Association,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  serve  one  year.  The  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  represent,  and  to  act  for, 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  intervab  between  the  meetings  of  that  body,  to  the  extent 
ol  carrying  out  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  under  geneml  directions 
as  may  be  given  by  said  board. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the  Board  oi  Directors 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  a  member 
«»  ojkiot  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held 
during  the  annual  meeting  ci  the  Association  at  which  they  were  elected,  they  shall  elect 
one  trustee  for  the  term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  said  Board  of  Trustees, 
whether  by  resignatioo  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  unex- 
pired term;  and  the  absence  ol  a  trustee  from  two  successive  annual  meetings  of  the  board 
shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

Sec  7.  That  the  invested  fund  now  known  as  the  ''Permanent  Fund  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,"  when  transferred  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be 
held  by  sndi  corporation  as  a  Permanent  Fund  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, who  shall  provide  for  the  safekeeping  and  investment  of  such  fund,  and  of  all  other 
funds  which  the  corporation  may  receive  by  donation,  bequest,  or  devise.  No  part  of  the 
principal  of  such  Permanent  Fimd  or  its  accretions  shall  be  expended,  except  by  a  two- 
thirdB  vote  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  such  recommendation  has  been 
approved  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  after  printed  notice  of  the  proposed 
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expenditure  has  been  midled  to  all  active  members  of  the  Aflodation.  The  income  of  the 
Permanent  Fund  shall  be  used  only  to  meet  the  cost  ol  maintaining  the  oiganixatkm  of 
the  Association  and  of  publishing  its  annual  voUunt  at  Proceedings,  unless  the  terms  of  the 
donation,  bequest,  or  devise  shall  otherwise  spedfj.  or  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  other- 
wise order.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  payment  ci  all  lulls  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  tlie  President  and 
Secretary  ci  the  Association  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  When 
practicable,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  invest,  as  part  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  all  surplus 
funds  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  that  diall  remain  in  the  hands  ci  the  Treasurer  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  previous  year,  and  providing  for  the  fixed 
expenses  and  for  all  appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  shall  also  be 
secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  and  the  term  of  his 
oflke  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

Sxa  S.  That  the  principal  ofi^  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia;  provided.  That  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  its  officers 
committees,  and  departments,  may  be  held,  and  that  its  business  may  be  transacted,  and 
an  office  or  offices  may  be  maintained,  elsewhere,  within  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
determined,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

Sec  9.  That  the  charter,  oonstitutbn,  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  imtil  the  charter  granted  by  this  act  shall 
be  accepted  by  such  Association  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  until 
new  by-laws  shall  be  adopted;  and  that  the  present  officers,  directors,  and  trustees  of  said 
Association  shall  continue  to  hold  office  and  perform  their  respective  duties  as  such  until 
the  e]q>iration  of  terms  for  which  they  were  severally  elected  or  appcnnted,  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected.  That  at  such  annual  meeting  the  active  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  then  present,  may  organize  and  proceed  to  accept  the 
charter  granted  by  this  act  and  adopt  by-laws,  to  elect  officers  to  succeed  those  whose 
terms  have  expired  or  are  about  to  expire,  and  generally  to  organize  the  ''National  Educa- 
tion Association  oi  the  United  States";  and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  corporation 
hereby  incorporated  shall  thereupon,  if  the  charter  granted  by  this  act  be  accepted,  receive, 
take  over,  and  enter  into  possession,  custody,  and  management  of  all  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  corporation  heretofore  known  as  the  National  Educational  Association, 
incorporated  as  aforesaid,  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
all  its  rights,  contracts,  claims,  and  property  of  every  kind  and  nature  whatsoever,  and 
the  several  officers,  directors^  and  trustees  oi  such  last-named  Association,  or  any  other 
person  having  charge  of  any  of  the  securities,  hmds,  books,  or  property  thereof,  real  or 
personal,  shall  on  demand  deliver  the  same  to  the  proper  officers,  directors,  or  trustees 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created.  Provided,  That  a  verified  certificate  executed  by  the 
presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such  annual  meeting,  showing  the  acceptance  of  the 
charter  granted  by  this  act  by  the  National  Educational  Association  shall  be  legal  evidence 
of  the  fact,  when  filed  with  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  prO" 
videdfurther,  That  in  the  event  oi  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  accept  the  charter  granted 
by  this  act  at  said  annual  meeting  then  the  charter  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  its  corporate  existence  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  extended  until  the  thirty-first  day 
of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  at  any  time  before  said  date  its  charter  may  be 
extended  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  the  general  corporation  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec  xa  That  the  rights  oi  creditors  of  the  said  existing  corporation,  known  as  the 
National  Educational  Association,  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  impaired  by  the  passage 
of  this  act,  or  the  transfer  of  the  property  heretofore  mentioned,  nor  shall  any  liability  or 
obligation,  or  the  payment  of  any  sum  due  or  to  become  due,  or  any  claim  or  demand. 


\ 
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in  maj  mftnner,  or  for  any  ooise  ezisdng  against  the  said  existing  corporation,  be  released 
or  impaired;  and  the  corporation  hereby  incorporated  is  declared  to  succeed  to  the  obli- 
gatioos  and  Habifities,  and  to  be  held  liable  to  pay  and  discharge  all  (^  the  debts,  liabilities, 
and  contracts  ci  the  said  corporation  so  exisdng,  to  the  same  effect  as  if  such  new  corpora- 
tion had  itself  incurred  the  obligation  or  liability  to  pay  such  debt  or  damages,  and  no  action 
or  proceeding  before  any  court  or  tribunal  shall  be  deemed  to  have  abated  or  been  discon- 
tinued by  reason  of  this  act. 

Sec  11.  That  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  alter,  repeal,  or  modify  this  act  of 
Incorporation,  but  no  contract  or  individual  right  made  or  acquired  shall  thereby  be  divested 
or  impaired. 

Approved  June  30,  1906. 

Accepted  and  adopted  as  the  ooostitation  of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  by  the  active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  annual 
non  at  Los  Angdes,  California,  July  zo,  1907. 


BY-LAWS 

(Amended  at  meeting  of  active  members  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  9, 19x4) 

ARTICLE  I— MEMBERSHIP 

Sectioh  z.  Teachers,  others  actively  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  educational 
institutions  as  defined  in  Section  a,  may  become  active  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  upon  the  payment  of  an  enrolment  fee  of  two  dollars 
and  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Sic.  s.  Educational  institutions  shall  include  schools,  school  boards,  library 
boards,  educati<mal  publishers,  and  such  dubs  and  dmilar  organizations  as  are  distinctly 
educational  or  have  educational  departments  properly  organized  with  a  definite  member- 
ship. 

Sbc.  3.  Educational  institutions  as  defined  in  Section  2  may  be  enrolled  as  active 
members  and  represented  by  any  person  regulariy  connected  with  or  a  member  of  the 
institution,  and  such  representative  may  ezerdse  all  the  rights  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  active  membership,  including  the  ri^t  to  vote  at  business  meetings;  pmided.  That 
such  representative  presents  a  certificate  showing  that  the  person  named  therein  has  been 
regulariy  elected  as  such  representative  of  the  faculty  or  membership  of  such  institution; 
but  no  person  sliaU  under  any  circumstances  have  the  right  to  cast  more  than  one  vote. 

Szc.  4*  The  annual  dues  of  active  members  are  two  doOars,  which  shall  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  or  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
before  November  i  of  each  year.  An  active  member  may  discontinue  his  membership 
by  giving  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  before  November  z.  An  active  member 
forfdts  his  membership  by  being  t?ro  shears  in  arrears.  Those  who  have  forfeited  or 
discontinued  their  membership  may  exercise  the  option  of  renewing  the  same  by  pajdng 
an  arrears  and  getting  the  published  Proceedings  of  the  intervening  years,  or  of  becoming 
members  on  the  same  terms  as  new  members.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
published  Proceedings  without  coupon  or  other  conditions. 

Sic.  5.  AH  life  members  and  life  directors  shall  be  denominated  active  members, 
and  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  members  without  the  payment  of  the 
annual  dues. 

Sic  6.  The  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  the  Assodatlon  or  the  departments 
b  open  to  all  active  members  whose  dues  are  paid;  the  ri^t  to  vote  and  hold  office  in 
the  Coundl  is  opm  to  members  d  the  Council  whose  dues  are  paid. 

Sic.  7.  Any  person  may  become  an  associate  member  for  one  jrear  by  paying  a 
membership  fee  of  two  dbllars. 
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Sec.  8.  Eminent  educators  not  residing  in  America  may  be  elected,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  corresponding  members.  The  number  of  corresponding  members  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  fifty.    They  shall  not  pay  any  dues. 

Sxc.  9.  The  names  of  active  and  corresponding  members  shall  be  printed  in  the 
published  Proceedings,  or  the  Yewhook  of  the  Association,  with  their  respective  educa^^ 
tional  titles,  offices,  and  addresses. 

ARTICLE  n— ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

SscnoN  X.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Directors  of  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  by  the  active 
members  of  the  Association  by  ballot,  at  their  annual  business  meeting,  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  a  choice.  They  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  dose 
of  the  annual  meeting  subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 
except  as  herein  provided.  The  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  shall  enter  upon  their 
duties  at  a  date  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  which  shall 
not  be  later  than  the  first  of  October  and  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  terms  for 
which  they  are  separately  chosen  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

ARTICLE  ra— DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

SicnoN  X.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  the  chief  executive  of  such  an  association. 
In  his  absence,  the  ranking  Vice-President  who  is  present  shaU  preside;  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  Vice-Presidents  a  chairman  pro  tempore  shall  be  elected.  The  President  shall 
prepare  the  program  for  the  general  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  determine  the  time  and  place 
of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  and  of  the  various  departments  not  definitely 
fixed  by  these  by-laws,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  require  such  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  programs  of  the  Council  and  the  departments  as  will  promote  the  interest  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  President  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  sign  all 
bills  approved  for  pa3rment  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  all  bills  approved  or  authorised 
by  the  Executive  Conunittee  between  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  President,  he  shall  become  first  Vice-President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  shall  be  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  Association  as  provided 
in  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws,  and  in  all  matters  not  definitely  pre- 
scribed therein,  shaU  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  and  in  the 
absence  of  direction  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  shall  receive  or  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Association  and  pay  the  same 
each  month  to  the  Treasurer,  shall  countersign  all  bills  approved  for  payment  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  interval  between  the  pyf<>tif^gs 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  on  the  approval  of  the  President  acting  under  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  or  Executive  Committee.  The  Secretary  shall  have  his  records 
psesent  at  all  meetings  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association,  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  list  of  members  as  required  by  Section 
9  of  Artide  I  of  these  by-laws  and  shall  revise  said  list  annually.  He  shall  be  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Publication.  He  shall  be 
the  custodian  of  all  the  property  of  the  Association  not  in  charge  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  give  such  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.    He  shall  submit  his  annual  report 
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to  the  Executive  Committee  not  later  than  July  z  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Assodaticm,  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Direct(»s  at  its  annual 
meeting.  At  the  expiration  of  his  itnn.  of  office,  he  shall  transfer  to  his  successor  all 
moneys,  books,  and  other  prop^y  in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  Association.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  print,  publish,  or  distribute  any  official  report  or  other  document 
without  the  ^proval  of  the  publication  committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  in  safekeei^ig  all  monejrs  paid  to  the  Association;  shall 
pay  the  same  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  shall  notify  the  President  of 
the  Association  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  whenever  the  surplus  funds 
in  his  possession  exceed  five  hunchred  doUars;  shaU  keep  an  exact  accoimt  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter;  and  said  accounts,  ending  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  of  each  year,  he  shall  render  to  the  Executive  Committee  not  later  than 
July  z,  and  when  approved  by  said  committee,  they  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  held  during  the 
week  of  the  annual  meeting  and  to  the  active  members  at  their  annual  business  meeting. 
The  Treasurer  shall  give  such  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  shall 
transfer  to  his  successor  all  moneys,  books,  and  other  property  in  his  possession  belong- 
ing to  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  corresponding  members  as  prescribed 
by  Section  8  of  Article  I  of  these  by-laws,  shaU  elect  members  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education  as  provided  in  Section  3  of  Article  IV  of  these  by-laws,  shall  have  power 
to  fin  all  vacancies  in  its  own  body  and  in  the  Board  of  Trustees;  shall  recommend  to 
the  Executive  Committee  the  place  for  hdding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  Council  of  Education,  and  the  departments.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  approve 
all  bills  incurred  under  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Committee, 
or  the  President  and  Secretary  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
Executive  Committee,  shall  appropriate  from  the  current  funds  of  the  year  the  amounts 
of  money  ordered  by  the  active  members  at  their  annual  business  meeting  for  the  work 
of  an  special  committees  of  investigation  and  research  authorized  and  provided  for  by  such 
active  members  at  their  annual  business  meeting,  shall  make  a  fuU  report  of  the  financial 
OMidition  of  the  Association  (including  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees)  to  the  active  members  at  their  azmual  business  meeting,  and  shatt 
do  an  in  its  power  to  make  the  Association  a  useful  and  honorable  institution. 

Sxa  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shan  assbt  the  presiding  officer  in  arranging 
for  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  and  of  the  various  departments. 

The  Executive  Committee  shaU  recommend  to  active  members  at  their  annual 
business  meeting  the  appointment  of  special  committees  for  investigation  or  research, 
the  subjects  for  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  National  Coundi  or  by  the  active 
membership  of  the  National  Education  Association  or  by  any  of  its  departments;  it 
shan  recommend  the  amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated  for  such  investigations.  When 
such  special  committees  are  provided  for  and  duly  authorized  by  the  active  members  at 
their  annual  budness  meeting,  the  Executive  Coromittee  shan  have  general  supervision 
of  them;  shan  receive  and  consider  aU  reports  made  by  them  and  shaU  print  such  reports, 
and  present  the  same,  together  with  the  reports  received  from  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  thereon, 
to  the  active  members  at  their  annual  business  meeting.  AU  such  special  committees 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  shatt  fiU  aU  vacancies  occurring  In  the  body  of  officers 
of  the  Association  except  vaoincics  in  ^  Board  of  Directars,  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
office  of  Secr^aqr, 
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Sec.  6.  The  Boaid  of  Trustees  shall  require  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  bonds 
of  such  amount  as  may  be  determined  by  said  board,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee not  later  than  July  i  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  report 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Executive  Conmiittee  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  held  during  the  weds  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   It  shaU  choose  annualJ^^  its  own  chairman  and  secretary. 

ARTICLE  IV— THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

SacnoN  X.  The  National  Cotmdl  of  Education  shall  discuss  educational  questions 
of  public  and  professional  interest;  propose  to  the  Executive  Committee,  from  time  to 
time,  suitable  subjects  for  investigation  and  research;  have  a  report  made  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  "Educational  Progress  during  the  Past  Year";  and  in  other  ways  use  its 
best  efforts  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
IngeneraL 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  regular  members,  selected  from  the  active  membership  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Any  active  member  of  the  Association  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Council,  and  each  member  shall  be  elected  for  six  years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

Sec*  3.  The  annual  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
shall  annually  elect  ten  members  and  the  Council  ten  members,  and  each  body  shall 
fill  an  vacancies  In  its  quota  of  members.  No  state,  territory,  or  district  in  the  United 
States  shaU  have  at  one  time  more  than  seven  regular  members  in  the  CoundL 

Sec.  4*  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  during  the  week  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  absence  of  a  regular  member  from  two  successlve^annual  meetings 
of  the  Council  shall  be  conddered  equivalent  to  his  resignation  of  membership.  Persons 
whose  regular  membership  in  the  Council  has  expired  shall  be  denominated  honorary 
members  of  the  Council  during  the  time  of  their  active  membership  in  the  Association, 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Council  and  participating  in  its 
discussions.  A  member  who  discontinues  or  forfeits  his  active  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation forfeits  his  membership  in  the  CoundL 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
a  secretary,  and  such  standing  committees  as  may  be  prescribed  by  Its  bylaws,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  regular  members  of  the  CoundL  The  secretary  of  the  Council  shall,  in 
addition  to  perfuming  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the 
AssodaUon  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Coundl  for  publication. 

Se&  7.  The  National  Council  of  Education  is  hereby  authorlxed  to  adopt  by-laws 
for  its  government  not  Inconsistent  with  the  act  of  incorporation  or  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association;  provided^  That  such  bylaws  be  submitted  to,  and  ^proved  by,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  before  they  shall  become  <^)eratlve. 

Sec.  8.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  may  be  changed  or  the  Council 
abolished  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association  taken  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  Association;  pranded,  That  notice  of  the  proposed  action  has  been  given  at  the 
preceding  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V— DEPARTMENTS 

SEcnoN  X.  The  following  departments  are  now  (19x4)  In  exbtence,  to  wit:  The 
dqMLTtments,  first,  of  Superintendence;  second,  of  Normal  Schools;  third,  of  Elementary 
Education;  fourth,  of  Higher  Education;  fifth,  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical 
Arts;  sixth,  of  Kindergarten  Education;  seventh,  of  Music  Education;   eighth,  of 
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Secondary  Education;  ninth,  of  Business  Education;  tenth,  of  Child  Hygiene;  eleventh, 
d  Physioid  Education;  twelfth,  of  Science  Instruction;  thirteenth,  of  School  Administra- 
tkm;  fourteenth,  the  Library  Department;  fifteenth,  of  Special  Education;  sixteenth, 
ci  School  Patrons;  seventeenth,  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education;  eij^teenth,  of 
Classroom  Teachers. 

Sic.  s.  The  active  members  of  the  Association,  and  no  others,  are  members  of  each 
department  of  the  Association. 

Sbc.  3.  Each  department  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  except  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  which 
may  hM  its  annual  meeting  in  February  of  each  year  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be 
determined  by  said  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association. 

Sec  4.  The  object  of  the  meetings  of  the  departments  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
questions  pertaining  to  their  respective  fields  of  educational  work.  The  programs 
oi  these  meetings  shall  be  prepared  by  the  respective  presidents  in  conference  with,  and 
under  the  general  direction  of,  the  President  of  the  Auodation.  Each  department  shall 
be  limited  to  two  sessions,  with  formal  programs,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assodatlon,  excq>t  that  a  third  session  for  business  or  informal  rotmd-table 
omference  may  be  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  department  officers. 

Sxc.  5.  The  officers  of  each  department  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  formal  session  of  the  department  to  serve 
one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected,  and  who  shall,  at  the  time  of  their 
electloQ,  be  active  members  of  the  Association.  In  case  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  president  of  any  of  the  dq>artments,  it  shall  be  filled  by  an  appointment  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Association.  Any  other  departmental  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appcnnt- 
ment  made  by  the  president  of  the  dq>artment. 

Sic.  6.  The  secretary  of  each  department  shall,  in  addition  to  performing  the 
duties  usually  pertaining  to  his  office,  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  department  for  publication. 

Ssc.  7.  AH  departments  shall  have  equal  ri^ts  and  privileges,  with  the  exception 
stated  In  Section  3  of  this  article.  They  shall  be  named  in  Section  i  of  this  article  in  the 
order  of  their  establishment  and  shall  be  drc^ped  from  the  list  when  discontinued.  Each 
departmelit  may  be  governed  by  its  own  regulations  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  incorporation  or  these  by-laws. 

Sbc.  8.  A  new  department  may  be  established  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  taken  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active 
members  at  any  annual  business  meeting;  proMed^  That  a  written  application  for  said 
department,  with  title  and  purpose  of  the  same,  shall  have  been  made  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  next  preceding  the  one  at  which  action  is  taken,  or  at  the  preceding 
annual  business  meeting,  by  at  least  twenty-five  members  engaged  or  interested  in  the 
fidd  of  labor  in  the  interest  of  which  the  department  is  purposed  to  be  established.  A 
department  already  established  may  be  discontinued  by  the  Board  of  Directors  upon  a 
two-thirds  vote  taken  at  a  regular  meeting,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active  members 
at  any  business  meeting  of  the  active  members;  provided,  That  announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  proposed  action  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  the  preceding  year,  or  at 
the  preceding  annual  business  meeting.  A  department  shall  be  discontinued  when  it 
fails  to  hold  a  regular  meeting  for  two  successive  years. 

ARTICLE  VI— COMMITTEES 

SicnoN  X.  On  the  first  day  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Assodatlon,  unless 
appointment  has  already  been  made,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  consisting  of  seven  active  members,  and  a  Committee  on  Necrology, 
consisting  of  five  active  members,  and  on  the  third  day  of  such  meeting  he  shall 
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appoint  a  Committee  on  Nominations,  consbttng  of  one  active  member  from  each 
state,  territory,  and  district  represented  at  the  meeting.  Each  state,  territorial,  and 
district  representative  shall  be  appointed  on  the  ncnnination  of  the  active  members  in 
attendance  from  said  state,  territory,  or  district;  proMed^  That  three  or  more  active 
members  participate  in  said  nomination  in  accordance  with  these  by-laws;  and 
prtnided  further^  That  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  active  members  of  any  state,  territory, 
or  district  to  nominate  a  member  of  the  nominating  committee  in  accordance  with 
these  by-laws,  the  President  shall  ai^>oint  an  active  member  from  said  state,  territory, 
or  district,  to  serve  on  said  onnmittee.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  President  shaU  ai^)oint  an  Auditing  Committee 
consbting  of  three  active  members  of  the  Association,  no  one  of  whom  shall  be  either  a 
trustee  or  a  director;  to  this  committee  shaU  be  referred  the  report  of  the  expert  account- 
ant, together  with  the  communication  of  the  President  transmitting  the  same,  as  provided 
in  SectiiHi  6  of  this  article;  and  the  committee  shall  report  its  findings  at  the  meeting  of 
active  members.  The  chairman  of  each  of  the  foregoing  committees  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  at  the  time  of  its  appdntment. 

Sec.  3.  The  meetings  of  active  members  present  from  the  several  states,  territories, 
etc.,  to  nominate  members  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  and  places  as  shall  be  designated 
on  the  annual  program  by  the  President  of  the  Assodaticm. 

Sec.  3.  The  Conunittee  on  Nominations  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  9:00  ajc.,  at  a  place  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
n<Mninate  persons  for  the  fdlowing  c^ces  in  the  Association,  to  wit:  one  person  for  Presi- 
dent, eleven  persons  for  ^ce-Presidents,  one  person  for  Treasurer,  and  one  person  from 
each  state,  territory,  and  district  in  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors.   It  shall  report  to  the  active  members  at  their  annual  business  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  repwt  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  active  members,  and,  except  by  unanimous  consent,  all  resolutions  shall  be  referred  to 
said  committee,  without  discussion.  Thb  committee  shall  receive  and  consider  all 
resolutions  proposed  by  active  members,  or  referred  to  it  by  the  President;  some  time 
during  the  second  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the  onnmittee  shall  hold 
a  meeting,  at  a  place  and  time  to  be  announced  in  the  printed  program,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  proposed  resolutions  and  hearing  those  who  may  wish  to  advocate  them. 

Sec  5.  The  Committee  on  Necrology  shaU  prepare  for  the  published  Proceedings 
a  list  of  the  active  and  corresponding  members  that  have  died  during  the  year,  accom- 
panied by  memorial  sketches  whenever  practicable. 

Sec.  6.  Within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assoda^ 
tion,  the  President  shall  ai^)oint  a  competent  person,  firm,  or  corporation  licensed  to  do 
business  as  exp^t  accountants;  the  accountants  so  appointed  shall  examine  the  accounts, 
papers,  and  vouchers  of  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
compare  the  same,  and  shall  also  examine  the  seciurities  of  the  Permanent  Fund  held  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  report  of  the  said  accountants  shall  be  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  opening  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  by 
him  submitted  with  such  comments  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
at  their  meeting  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  Vn— MEETINGS 

Section  z.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Association,  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and 
of  each  department  shall  be  held  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee  acting  for  the  board  in  accordance 
with  these  by-laws.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  its  subordinate  bodies 
may  be  omitted  for  an  extraordinary  cause,  upon  the  written  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  directors  of  the  Association,  obtained  by  tlus  Executive  Committee. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION  ii 

Ssa  2.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  July,  beginning  on 
a  day  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Two  sessions  shall  be  held  daily,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  Association.  The  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  active  members  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  annual  meeting  at  ii  :op  aji. 
A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  10:30  A.11.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
held  as  soon  as  practicable  and  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  place  and  time  of  the  meeting  to  be  announced  in  the  printed 
program.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  some  convenient 
time  and  immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors  referred  to 
above  in  this  section.  Special  meetings  of  the  trustees  may  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
and  shall  be  called  on  request  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Due  notice  of 
an  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  given  to  every  member  of  t]^e  board  by 
the  secretary  thereof . 

ARTICLE  Vm— PROCEEDINGS 

SscnoN  I.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  Council,  and 
the  departments  shall  be  published  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
President,  the  First  Vice-President,  and  the  Secretary,  the  First  Vice-President  acting 
as  chairman  of  the  committee;  praMed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
the  funds  of  the  Association  warrant  the  publication.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings,  Associate  members  must  make  written 
application  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  November  x  for  a  copy  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
Corresponding  members,  and  active  members  whose  dues  are  paid,  will  receive  the 
published  Proceedings  without  written  application. 

Ssa  3.  No  paper,  lecture,  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  Association  or  any 
of  the  departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  without  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  Association  or  of  the  departments  interested,  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lecture,  or 
address  be  published  in  the  Proceedings,  without  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX— ELECTIONS,  QUORUM 

SscnoN  X.  The  certificate  of  membership,  in  connection  with  the  official  list  of 
active  memben,  shall  be  accq>ted  as  evidence  that  members  are  entitled  to  vote. 

Sia  a.  Representatives  from  twenty-five  states  and  territories  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  in  all  meetings  of  active  members  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  X— APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  x.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  active  members  at  their  animal  busi- 
oesB  meetfaig,  not  less  than  xo  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  ol  the  Association  each  year 
diaO  be  set  aside  for  such  Mucational  investigations  and  studies  as  may  be  ordered  in 
accordance  with  Section  5  of  Article  m. 

ARTICLE  XI— AMENDMENTS 

Sscncnf  x.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  the  annual  business 
meetiiig  of  the  active  members  by  unanimous  consent,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
active  members  present  if  the  alteration  or  amendment  shall  have  been  substantially 
proposed  in  writing  at  the  annual  business  meeting  next  preceding  the  <Hie  at  which  action 
is  taken;  due  announcement  of  the  proposed  acti<m  shall  be  made  in  the  annual  published 
Proeoedimgs, 
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CERTIFICATE 


of  Accq>taiice  ci  Charter  and  Adoption  of  By-Laws  under  Act  of  Congresi  approved 
June  3o»  1906. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  the  presiding  officer,  and  Irwin  Shepard, 
the  Secretary  of  the  meeting  oi  the  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  the  zoth  day  of  July,  1907,  said  meeting  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation held  next  after  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  National  Education  Association  <A  the  United  States," 

Do  hereby  certify,  that  at  said  meeting  held  pursuant  to  due  notice,  a  quorum  being 
present,  the  said  Association  adopted  resolutions  of  which  true  copies  are  hereto  attached, 
and  accepted  the  diarter  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
granted  by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  adopted  bylaws  as  provided  in  said  act  and  elected 
officers;  and  the  undersigned  pursuant  to  said  resolutions 

Do  hereby  certify  that  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  has 
duly  accepted  said  charter  granted  by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  adopted  by-laws,  and  is 
the  lawful  successor  to  the  National  Educational  Association. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  names  this  soth  day  of  August,  1907. 

Nathan  C.  Schaxffer,  Presiding  Offiur 
Irwin  ^Shkpard,  Secretary 


VXRmCATXON 
XSSOLTTTIONS  ADOFTSD  BY  THX  ACTIVX  MKMBICItS,  JI7LT  ZO,  Z907 

z.  Resolvedf  That  the  National  Educational  Association  hereby  accepts  the  charter 
granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States,"  passed  June  30,  Z906,  and  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  this  meeting  be  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  and  file  with  the  {Recorder 
of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  verified  certificate  showing  the  acceptance  by  the 
Association  of  the  charter  granted  by  said  act 

a.  Resolved,  That  the  prcqposed  by-laws  of  which  notice  was  given  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  on  July  6,  Z905,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the  journal  of  said 
meeting,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  to  take  effect  immediately. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  adopt  as  its  corporate  seal  a  circle  containing  the 
title  "National  Education  Association  of  the  United  Sutes,"  and  the  dates  "Z857-Z907." 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  do  now  proceed  to  elect  officers,  and  tooiganin 
under  the  diarter  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress. 


Hied  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  September  4, 
X907. 


CALENDAR  OF  MEETINGS 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 


xSsT— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  (Onudied) 
JamisUEmos,  Chiiniwin. 
W.  E.  Sbsldoh,  Secretary. 

iSsS^-CZNCINNATI,  OHIO 

Z,  Rkbamos,  PresSdent 
J.  W.  BuLKLXT,  Secretary. 
A.  J.  RKKOfr.  TVeasurer. 

x8s^— WASHINOTON.  D.C 

A.  J.  Rimoff,  President. 
J.  W.  BmjOBY,  Secretary. 
C  S.  PsNHSLt,  Tkeaaurer. 

f  869-BUFFALO.  N.7. 

J.  W.  BuLXuy,  PresideBt 
Z.  Rkhabds,  Secretary. 
O.  C  WiOBT,  Treasorer. 

i86x,  x869— No  ieiBion. 

Z863--CHICAOO.  ILL. 

Jomi  D.  Philbkick,  Prcsideot 
Jmmmb  CiDiuHAHK,  Secvstaiy* 
O.  C  Wkbt,  Treasurer. 


X864--OGDENSBURG.  N.Y. 

W.  H.  Wblls,  Prendent. 
David  N.  Caicp,  Secretary. 
Z.  R10BAID8,  Treasurer. 

1865— HARRISBURG.  PA 

S.  S.  Gkshib,  Preddent 
W.  E.  Shbldon.  Secretary. 
Z.  RicBAaDS,  Treasurer. 

x866— INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

J.  P.  WKmsHAM,  Preakieiit 
S.  H.  Wbitb,  Secretary. 
S.  P.  Bars,  Treasurer. 

i867^No  ifMinn 

i85».KASHVILLE,  TENN. 

J.  M.  GuooiY,  President 
h.  Vam  Bokkelkm,  Secretary. 
jAios  Cbusshank.  Treasurer. 

i86g— TRENTON,  NJ. 

L.  Van  Bokkxlbn,  President. 
W.  B.  CnosBY,  Secretary. 
A.  L.  Babbkr,  TVeasorer. 


189D-CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Damixl  B.  Haoai,  President 
A.  P.  Mabblb,  Secretary. 
W.  E.  Cbosby.  Treasurer. 


NATIONAL 

1871— ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

J.  L.  PiCKAiD,  President 
W.  E.  Cbosbt,  Secretary. 
JOBH  Haboogk,  Tkeasurer. 

187s— BOSTON,  MASS. 

E.  E.  Wbitb,  Preeidcnt 
S.H.WniB, 
JoHM  Haboogk, 


187s— ELMIRA,  N.T. 

B.  G.  NORBBOF. 

S.  H.  WHm,  Secretary, 
JoHM  Haboogk, 


1874— DETROIT,  MICH. 

S.  H.  Whub,  President 
A.  P.  Mabblb, 

JOBN  HaHOOCK, 

1875— MINNEAPOLIS,  BONN. 

W.  T.  Habbb,  President. 
M.  R.  Abbott,  Secretary. 
A  P.  Mabblb,  Treasurer. 

1876-BALTIMORB,  MD. 

W.  F.  Phblis,  Preddent 
W.D. 


A  P.  MstiM,  Tkeasnrcr. 

1877— LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

M.  A  Nbwbll,  President 
W.  D.  Hbhxlb,  Secretary. 
J.  Obmomd  Wnaoii, 


NAME  CHANGED  TO 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

1878— No  sfirinn 

1879-PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

JoHM  Hamcock,  President 
W.  D.  Bmkkle,  Secretary. 
J.  Obmomd  Wasov,  TVeasurer. 

i88o-CHAUTAUQUA  N.Y. 

J.  Obmomd  Wilbom,  President 
W.  D.  Hbmblb,  Secretary. 
E.  T.  Tafpam,  TVeasurer. 

i88x— ATLANTA.  GA 

Jambs  H.  Smabt,  President 
W.  D.  Hbnklb,  Secretary. 
E.  T.  Tavpam,  Treasurer. 

X889-SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 
G.  J.  Obb,  Preiident 
W.  E.  Sbbldom,  Secretary. 
H.  S.  Tabbbix,  Treasurer. 

1883— SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 

E.  T.  Tappam,  President 
W.  E.  Sbbldom,  Secretary. 
N.  A  Calkims.  Treasurer. 

1884— MADISON,  WIS. 

Thomas  W.  Bicxmku,  President. 
H.  S.  Tabbbix,  Secretary. 
N.  A  CAtJOMB,  TVeasurer. 

1885-5ARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 

F.  LoVB  SOLDAM,  President 
W.  E.  Sbbldom,  Secretsiy. 
N.  A  CALKon.  TVeasurer. 
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1886— TOPEKA,  KANS. 

N.  A.  CALKm,  Picildeiit. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

B.  C  HswKR,  TreasoTCr. 
1887— CHICAGO.  ILL. 

W.  E.  Shbldov,  Preddent 

J.  H.  Camiixld,  Secretary. 

E.  C*  Hiwnr,  TVeamrer. 
I888-5AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Aaion  Govs.  Preeldent 

J.  H.  CAimsLD,  Secretary. 

E.  C  HswRT,  Treasurer. 
1889— NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

AiBxn  P.  Maibt.i,  Preaideiit. 

J.  H.  CAimxLD,  Secretary. 

E.  C*  HiwsxT»  Treasurer. 
i8qo^-6T  PAUL,  MINN. 

J.  H.  Cantield,  Prerident. 

W.  R.  GAJUtsn,  Secretary 

E.  C  Hkwett,  Treasorer. 
1891— TORONTO.  ONT. 

W.  R.  GAJUtSTT,  PreaideDt 

E.  H.  CooE,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  GisxMWOOD,  Treasurer. 

x8o9— SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.Y. 

E.  H.  Cook,  Preaideiit. 

R.  W.  SnvnaoN,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  GisxMWOOD,  Tftasorer. 
i8gs~-CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(International  Congreaa  of  Edncatioci) 

AuniT  G.  Lamb,  President. 

Imwnt  Sbzpabd,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  GiKKMWOOD,  Treasurer. 
i89r-ASBURy  PARK,  N.J. 

AlbxitG.  Lams,  Preaideat 

IiwiH  SHKPAtD,  Secretary. 

1.  M.  GiSBawooD,  Treasurer. 

i8os~DENVER,  COLO. 

NiCBOLU  MuixAY  BuTLKt,  President. 
lawzM  Sbxpabd,  Secretary. 
I.  C  McNxiLL,  Tkeasnrcr. 


i89fr-BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

NxvTOM  C  DouoHxiTy,  Prestdent 

ImwDi  Sbipaio,  Secretary. 

I.  C  McNkill,  Treasorer. 
i8or-MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Cbailu  R.  Sxnom,  President 

ImwDi  Sbxpaid,  Secretary. 

I.  C  McNkill,  Treasorer. 

X898— WASHINGTON,  D.C 

J.  M.  GxKXifWOOD,  President 

Itwni  Sbkpaid,  Secretary. 

L  C  McNkill,  TVeasorer. 
1899— LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

E.  Okam  Ltr,  President 

Ikwdi  Sbspako,  Secretary. 

I.  C  McNkill,  Treasurer, 
1900— CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

OscAi  T.  CoBSOM ,  President 

iKwm  Sbkpakd,  Secr^ary. 

Caxioll  G.  Pkaxsx,  Treasorer. 
X901— DETROIT,  MICH. 

Jamks  M.  GixBf,  President 

lawnt  Sbkpaid,  Secretary. 

L.  C  Gkxkhlkk,  Treasorer. 
19OS— MINNEAPOUS,  BONN. 

WnxiAM  M  Bkakdsbxak,  President  - 

iKwnt  Sbkpaid,  Secretary. 

Chamlkh  H.  Kkyks.  Treasorer. 
X90S~B0ST0N,  MASS. 

Chamlkh  W.  Eliot,  President. 

Ikwdi  Sbkpaid,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Davidsom,  Treasurer. 

X904— ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

JoBN  W.  Cook,  Prealdent 

Ikwdi  Sbkpakd,  Secretary. 

McHkmky  Rboads.  Tkesanrer. 
xpor-ASBURY  PARK  and  OCEAN  GROVE,N.  J. 

WxixiAM  H.  Maxwkll,  President. 

iKwnt  Sbkpakd,  Secretary. 

Jabbs  W.  Ckabtkkk,  Treasurer. 
1906— No  leaainn 


x9or-LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Naxbam  C.  Scbakvpkk,  President 
Ikwdi  Sbkpakd,  Secretaiy. 
J.  N.  WiLKiMSOH.  TVeasurer. 
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xoti-SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


X9o»-CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Edwin  G.  Coolky,  Prealdenf . 

iKwnt  Sbkpakd,  Secretary. 

Aktbijk  H.  Cbaioxk&aiii,  Treasurer. 
1909— DENVER,  COLO. 

LoKKKio  D.  Hakvxy,  President 

Ikwdi  Sbkpakd,  Secivtary. 

Aktbijk  H.  Cbambkilaoi,  Treasurer 
19XO-BOSTON.  MASS. 

Jamks  Y.  Joymkk,  PicsidsBt. 

Ikwdi  Sbkpakd,  Secrstaiy. 

Akxhuk  H.  CB4iiBMT.A»,  TkesMirer. 


Ella  Flaoo  YouMo,  PHsldent 

iKwm  S&XPAKD,  Seoetaiy. 

DuKAXD  W.  SpKDiOKK,  TkesMirer. 
XQXt— CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Cabkotx  G.  Pkaksk,  President. 

iKwm  S&XPAKD.  Secretary. 

Kaibkumk  D.  Blade,  Treasurer 
19x3— SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Edwakd  T.  FAXKokno,  President 

DuKABD  W.  SpUMQBK,  Secretary. 

Gkacb  M.  Sbkfbkko,  Tkeasuxer. 


19x4— ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

J08KFB  SwAXM,  President 
DiTKAND  W.  Spkxnokk,  Secretary. 
Gkacx  M.  Sbkpbxkd,  Treasurer. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1913-14 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

Joem  SwAnr Frmiima Swaithmoie,  Pa. 

I>iiBAjD  W.  SmHGBt S^entary Ann  Azbor,  Midi. 

Gbacb  M.  Sbubbio Tnumtr Boiie,  Idaho 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

E.  T.  Faircbild,  Pitiident,  New  Hampshire  CoUege Duriiam,  N.H. 

*A.  C  Nxxjoir.  State  Superintendent  of  PnblSc  Instruction Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

L.  R.  ATjynifAif,  Superintendent  of  City  Schoob. Portland,  Ore. 

ICajiT  C  C  BftADiOKD,  State  Supecintoident  of  Public  Instruction Denver,  Cob. 

Luxhh  L.  Wkiobt,  Superintendent,  Michigan  State  School  for  the  Deaf FUnt,  Mich. 

Ron  A.  Bdu>  Maunr,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Instractioo Chesrenne,  Wyo. 

TaoMM  W.  CoNWAT.  Superintendent  of  City  Schoob Raton,  N.M. 

Ldousus  N.  Hdbs,  Superintendent  of  Schools CrawfordsviUe,  Ind. 

JoesPB  Roam,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schoob Fairmont,  W.Va. 

Maktha  STBOUfBiao,  Teacher,  Public  School  No.  ss Baltimore,  Md. 

FiSDBtiCK  M.  HuHTn,  Superintendent  of  Schoob Lincoln,  Nebr. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

J.  SXAMUT  Bmowv,  CkairwuH JoQet,  HI Term  expires  b  19x4 

Romr  J.  AiKT Orono,  Me Term  cocpiies  in  19x5 

Jamss  Y.  Jotrsb,  Stentary Raleigh,  N.C Term  expires  in  19x6 

Jamss  M.  Okxemwood Kansas  Qty,  Mo Term  expires  fai  19x7 

JosBm  SwAXV Swarthmore,  Pa B»  qfieh 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

jo80B  SwADT PrnidmU Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Edwaxs  T.  Faxkchxld Fint  Vkt-Presidmt Dnxham,  N.H. 

GsACK  M.  Smxfbsrd Treasmer BoIm,  Idaho 

J.  SxAMLXT  Biofwv Ckairmom,  Board  tf  Tnukn Joliet,  HL 

G»»gbB.Cook Mtmbtr  by  BUahm little  Rock,  Axfc. 


DxaAMD  W.  SnmGai. 


Stcrttary Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Direoton  ez  officio 

JdsiFB  SwAni,  Swiithnwre,  Pa.  Gkacb  M.  Smcritp,  Boise,  Idaho 

£.  T.  Faxboold,  Duxli&m,  N.H.  J.  Stamlbt  Bbowv,  JoUet,  lU. 

DuRAHD  W.  SPUMom,  Ann  Axbor,  Mich. 


Iiife  Dirdoton 


BxcsmLL,  Tbokas  W.,  Providence,  RJ. 
BOAXD  ov  Educaxiqii,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
BaowM,  Elmbk  Euswoktb,  New  York,  N.Y. 
BuTUB,  J^vcBOLkM  MuiRAT,  New  Yod^  N.Y. 
Claxxov,  p.  p.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Cook,  Jobn  W.,  De  Ralb,  HL 
CooLST,  Eownf  C  Chicago,  HL 
CouoK,  OscAK  T.,  Cohmibus,  Ohio 
Euor,  CBAUBf  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
FaibcbxU),  E.  Tn  Durham,  N.H. 
e' 


Govs,  Aakon,  Denver,  Colo. 
Gkabam,  H.  a.,  Mt  Pleasant,  Mich. 
Gbsbw  ,  Jambs  M.,  Trenton,  N  J. 
Gbxbmwood,  Jambs  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Habyxv,  Lobbmso  D.,  Menomonie,  Wla. 
Jbwbtt,  a.  v.,  Abilene,  Sans. 
JovMBB,  Jambs  Y..  RaMgh,  N.C 
MsBSBSiA,  T.  Maboolds,  Stouts  MiDs,  W.Va. 
Mazwbxx,  William  H.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Pabxbb,  Cbabibs  I.,  Chicago,  HL 
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PiARSB,  Cabbota  6.,  MilwMikee,  Wk. 
*PtCKABJ>,  JosiAB  L.,  Cupertino,  CaL 
Poo,  Joshua,  Jenqrville,  IIL 
ScHAsrm,  Natham  C,  Hatrisboig,  Pa. 
SnxNn,  OiABT.«i  R.,  Watatown,  N.Y. 


StATI  Tbachxrs  ASBOOATIinr  Of  lUIMOII 

Tatlob,  a.  IL,  Dacatitr,  ID. 
Tbachxbs  Iwimui*,  PhiladdpUa,  Pa. 
WteTE,  Ch4B»8  C  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
YouHO,  EuA  Flaoo,  Chicago,  HL 


Directors  by  Bleotion 

Alabama H.  J.  WmmoBAic,  Picddent,  State  Noimal  School Fbienot 

Arisona John  D.  Lorb,  Superintendent  ol  Schoob Phoenix 

Axicansat (^obob  B.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  ol  Public  InstmctioQ  Little  Rock 

CaUfonia Arcbibaio  J.  Cloud,  Depaty  Superintendent  of  Schoob. . . .  San  Fiandaoo 

Colorado Jambs  B.  Raoam,  PrindiMd,  Indoatrial  Aits  High  School. . . .  Stedhig 

Coonecticat Fbank  L.  Gltnh,  Director,  Tiade  Education  Department, 

Boaidman  Apptentioe  Shops New  Haven 

Ddaware A.  H.  Bkbun,  Principal  of  Hi^  School Wlbnlngton 

District  of  Columbia. . .  £.  L.  Tbubston,  Superintendent  ol  Schoob Wawhington 

Florida W.N.  Shxais,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction...  TallahaaNS 

Georgia M.  L.  Bbhtain,  State  School  Superintendent Atknta 

Idaho G.  A.  Ajoimk,  President,  State  Normal  School Attnon 

nUnob WnxiAM  H.  Campbell,  Examination  Department,  Board  of 

Education Chicago 

Indiana Tbomas  A.  Hon,  Superintendent  ol  Schoob Sejrmour 

Iowa E.  C  Bishop,  Extension  Department,  Iowa  State  College. . .  Ames 

Kamaa. John  MacDonau),  Editor,  Western  Schod  Jmmal Topeka 

Kentucky J.  G.  Cbabsx,  President,  State  Normal  School Richmond 

Louisiana T.  H.  Habbxs,  State  Superintendent  of  Education Baton  Roogs 

Mahie Robbbt  J.  Alby,  President,  University  ol  Maine Orono 

Maiyknd Of  abtjw  J.  Roch,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Sdwoh. Baltfanore 

Msssschuietts Clabbhcb  D.  Kofosur,  High-School  Inspector,  Mssssdm- 

setts  Bosrd  ol  EduaUion Boston 

Michigan E.  E.  Scbibmxb,  Superintendent  ol  Schoob Tshpeming 

Bfinnesota Aoms  E.  Dobkbtt,  Central  High  School St.  Paul 

Mississippi E.  E.  Bass,  Superintendent  ol  City  Schoob Greenville 

Missouri WnxiAMP.EvAMS,  State  Supermtendent  of  Public  Schools..  JefferMm  City 

Montana Jornr  Dbtbicb,  Superintendent  of  City  Schoob Hdena 

Nebraska Jambs  E.  Dxlxbll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctkm  Uncoln 

Nevada Kaihxbxib  M.  Cook,  Superintendent  ol  Schoob Panaca 

New  Hampshire.. J.  H.  Fasbbtt,  Superintendent  of  Schoob Nsshus 

NewJesMy M.  P.  E.  Gbosxmakm,  Ednrstionsl  Director,  National  Assoda« 

tion  for  the  Study  and  Educatkm  of  Exceptional  Children  Plabfidd 

New  Meiioo Alvah  N.  Whitb,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctkm  Santa  F6 

New  York Jobh  H.  Fdclbt,  State  Commissioner  of  Education Albany 

North  Carolina F.  M.  Habpbb,  Superintendent  of  Schoob Raleigh 

North  Dakou Nbil  C  Macdomaio,  State  Inspector,  Graded,  Rural,  and 

ConsoUdated  Schoob Valley  City 

Ohio J.  M.  H.  Fbxdbbicx,  Superintendent  of  Schoob Clevdand 

Oklahoma Eowm  S.  Mombob,  Superintendent  of  City  Schoob Muskogee 

Oregon Gbacb  DxGftAfP,  Public  Schoob Portland 

Pennsylvania Rbbd  B.  Tkiibick,  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Public  Instruc- 
tion  , Harrbborg 

Rhode  Island L  O.  WmsLOW,  Superintendent  of  Schoob Providence 

South  Csrolina D.  B.  Jormbov,  President,  Wbthrop  Normal  and  Industrial 

CoUege RockHBl 

South  Dakota C.  G.  Lawkxmcx,  State  Superintendent  ol  Public  Instmctkm  Pierre 

J.  J.  KsYBS,  Superintendent  of  Public  Sdioob NsshviUe 

F.  M.  Bbazxxt,  State  Superintendent  ol  Public  Instmctkm..  Ausrin 

Utah J.  Pbbstom  Cbbbb,  Superintendent  of  Utah  County  Schoob.  Spanish  Fork 

Vermont Masok  S.  Stonb,  Supointendent  of  Education Mootpelier 

Virginia R.  C.  Sixabmxs,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Richmond 

Washington C.  R.  Fbazoeb,  Superintendent  of  City  Schoob 

West  Virgbia M.  P.  Sbawkbt,  State  Superintendent  of  Schoob 

Wisconshi L.  P.  BiNBxiT,  Superintendent  of  Public  SdMob 

Wyoming J.  J.  Eablt,  Superintendent  of  City  Schoob Sheridsn 

Hawaii Wxius  T.  Pops,  Superintendent  ol  Public  Instmctkm Hooolnki 

Philippine  Islands Fbabix  L.  Cbomx,  Director  of  Educatkm Manila 

Porto  Rico Edwabo  M.  BAomB,  Commissioner  of  Education San  Juan 
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DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

National  Oounoil 

PfaUuU Robert  J.  Axxy,  Preaidoit,  Unhrecsity  of  Maine Oiodo,  Me. 

Yitt-fftriimii jAMBt  Y.  JonxR,  State  Saperintendent  of  PuUic  Instnictioii  lUki^  N.C 

Smt^my WnxuM  B.  Owsx,  Prindpiil,  Chicigo  Nomud  School Chicigo,  HL 

CmmmKIm....  Jambs M.GiXBVwooD.AdviMiiyStipcrinteiideiit of  Schools..  Kansss  City,  Mo. 

Oswfflw....  EuBHCSABW.PiesidenttMilwaiikee-DowDer College.....  Mthraulcee, Wis. 

CmmsMm....  Datid B.  Jobmbon, President, Wmthxop NoRBsl and Indus- 

tdal  College Rock  Hill,  S.C. 

Kindergarten 

FmiimU Catwbbiwb  J.  TBacy,  Kindeigaiten  Nonnal  Depattment, 

Ethical  Cokiire  School NewYoik,N.y 

Tk^rmiimi Locr  T.  Eujb,  Pdndpal,  Phoenh  Kindeigaiten Phoenh,  Axis. 


Blementary 

Pruidma M.  E.  Pbabsok,  Superintendent  of  Scboob Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Ti€»-Ff$tUmt J.  W.  CkABTBBS,  President,  SUte  Nonnal  School River  Falls,  Wis. 

Ssentary Fraikss  Jbhxdis,  Snpecvisor  ol  Eiementaiy  Grades,  Public 

Schools Decatur,  IlL 

Seoondary 

PfuUmU Ouvbb  S.  Wbstoott,  Principal,  Waller  High  School Chicago,  HL 

Vk^FmUmt L  M.  Aubn,  Prhidpal  ol  Hidi  School Wichita,  Sans. 

Smntmy E.  C  Robbets,  Principal  of  High  School Everett,  Wash. 

Higher 

PftiUmt C  A.  DUNXWAT,  President,  University  of  Wyombg Laramie,  Wyo. 

Vit»-FrtfUmi EiXBir  C  Sabw,  President,  MHwatikee-Downer  College MHwankee,  Wis. 

Smntmj Nathamibl  Butub,  Professor  ol  Education,  Univerdty  ol 

Chicago Chicag*.  llL 

Normal 

PlnntlMl J.  G.  Cbabbb,  President,  State  Nonnal  School Richmond,  Ky. 

Vit»-PmUmi U.  S.  Comr,  President,  State  Normal  School Wayne,  Nebr. 

Seentarf W.  T.  Cabbxmoioii,  President,  State  Normal  School Springfidd,  Ho. 

Buperintendenoe 

Pfuiimt Bbh  Blswbtt,  Superintendent  ol  Instructioo,  Public  Schoob  St  Louis,  Mo. 

PkstVk^PnsUmi,...  W.  B.  Rahobb,  State  Cmnmisiimicr  ol  Public  Schools Providence,  R  J. 

Seciiil  Vk»-FntUmU. .  A.  S.  Cook,  Superintendent  ol  Baltimore  County  Schools.. . .  Towson,  Md. 
StcrHmy Amka  E.  LooAM.  Ohio  State  Nonnal  School Oxford,  Ohb 

Vocational  BSducation  and  Fraotical  Arts 

Pruidmtl A.  L.  WxuiBioif,  Director,  Wentirorth  Institute Boston,  Msss. 

Vka-Pnsiimi Mat  Gbabbabt,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schoob Los  Angeles,  Cat 

Stcrtlmy iBBm  E.  McDbbmoxt,  Dirsctor  ol  Household  Arts,  Pubtte 

Schools Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MoBio 

PmUmU OiBOUBiiB  McConAnr,  Director,  Public  School  Music  De- 
partment, School  of  Music,  Northwestern  Pulveislly. . .  Evsnston,  Ol. 

Vie»-PntUmS Lucr  K.  Colb,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools Seattle,  Wash. 

StcrHmy Gum  H.  Woods,  Dirsctor  of  Music,  Public  Schools Oskland,  Cat 

BoBineBB 

PrttUmii Eabx  J.  Qlaoe,  Head  ol  Commercial  Department,  Brigham 

Young  Unlvenity Provo,  Utah 

FsBf-,Pfaitf«l. ...... .  DAvmP.  BuuBEHBHUB,  Mechanic  Arts  Hii^  School St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Socman Maboabxt  MacVicmib.  Head  ol  Commercial  Donxtment. 

OghS^ool Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
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Child  Hygiene 

Pr$sUmi WnuAM  C.  Baolbt,  Profenor  of  Edocatioo,  Unhrenity  of 

rainob Urbuia,IIL 

Vic^-PrtsidttU Hnnf  C  Putnam,  American  Acmdemy  of  Medidne Pravfdenoe,  RJ. 

S^em&ry L.  N.  Himbs,  Sqpcrfatcndant  of  Sdioob CmwfordgTflfe,  Ind. 

Fhysioal 

Pftsidmi BAKOKBsg  R08B  P068B,  Preadent,  Pomo  Nocmal  School  of 

GymzMstics. Boitoiif  Msm. 

Viee-FresUmt W.  J.  Honilaw,  Unhrerdty  of  Chki^o Chki^o,  lU. 

S^rthry Orson  Rtan,  Superintendent  of  Jocden  Scbod  Dfatrict, 

Salt  Lake  County Midnde^Utah 

Boienoe 

FreHdeni Gsotos  R.  Twos,  Higb-Sdiool  Visitor,  Ohio  State  Univeisity  Coinmbos,  Oliio 

Viet-Fresiimi Chailtm  E.  Sxboexvoos,  ProfesMr  of  Animal  Bidbsy,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Stenttry A.  A.  Uvbax,  Nonnal  School Whitewater,  Wis. 

Sobool  ▲dminittration 

Pftsidmi W.  R,  Hdoois,  President,  Associated  School  Boards Sleepy  Eye,  Minn 

Vkt-Pruidmt Josi  D.  Sbna.  President,  Board  of  Education SanUF«,NJL 

Stenl^ry Feank  M.  Bkucb,  Business  Manager,  Ammcam  Schpol  B^ard 

Jamtal Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Iiibrary 

Pruidmt WxLUS  H.  KxER,  libfmrian,  State  Normal  School Emporia,  Sans. 

Vic^Pruidma Mas.  P.  P.  Claxion Washington,  D.C. 

Stcnidry Harur  A.  Wood,  School  Librarian Portland,  Ors. 

Speoial 

PruUtni M.  P.  E.  GftOSSMANN,  Educational  Director,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Ouklren  Plainfield,  NJ. 

Vie$-PrnidmU Jaios  J.  Dow,  Superintendent  of  School  for  the  BUnd Faribault,  Minn. 

Stcn$ary W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent,  SUte  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf  and 

Blind Gooding.  Idaho 

Sohool  Patrons 

Pretidtmt Mrs.  WixxiAifS.HBrrBRAN,NatiooBl  Congress  of  Mothecs..  Chicago,I]L 

Vie0-PrtsideiU Mrs.  L.  L.  Biamkbmbero,  General  Federation  of  Women's 

Chibs PhiladelpUa,  Pa. 

Stentary Mrs.  Louis  HiRXS,  Council  of  Jewish  Women San  Fraadsoo,  CsL 

Bural  and  Affrlonltural 

Presidmi E.  C  Bishop,  Schools  Sectk»,Iowa  State  College Ames,  Iowa 

Vk*-Pn$Uma Danikl  H.  Hnx,  President,  College  of  Agriculture  and 

MedianicArts Raleigfa,N.C. 

Stcnitry M.  S.  McDowiu,  Agricultural  Extension  Department, 

Pennsyirania  State  College State  College,  Pa. 

Classroom  Teachers 

Pruident Florbncb  Rood,  Kindergarten  Director,  St  Paul  Normal 

School St  Paul,  .Minn. 

Vie0-Pr§tidmt Mart  O'Connor,  Public  Sdiool  No.  5s BufEalo,N.Y. 

Stcnitry Mart  Adkibbon,  Public  Schools Denver,  Colo. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  JULY  4-11,  1914 


EDUCATIONAL  SUNDAY 

In  accordance  with  an  established  custom,  Sunday,  July  5,  was  observed  as  Educa- 
ticHial  Sunday  by  a  large  number  of  the  churches  of  St  Paul,  on  which  date  the  respective 
pastors  held  special  services,  preaching  sermons  on  educational  topics  as  follows.  All 
services  were  held  in  the  forenoon  unless  otherwise  noted. 

"The  Master  Spirit  in  Education"— Rev.  James  F.  Beates,  Holy  Trinity  English 
Lutheran  Church. 

''Education  the  Handmaid  of  Religion" — ^Rev.  Benjamin  Bunn  Royer,  Merriam 
Pa^  Presbyterian  Church,  at  7 :  30  p.m. 

"Oxford  and  Rhodes  Scholarships"— Rev.  W.  P.  Millar,  First  Methodist  Church. 

"An  Age  of  Knowledge  Is  an  Age  of  Faith"— Rev.  Frank  Doran,  Central  Park 
Methodist  Church. 

"The  Teadiers'  Vocation"— Rev.  Frank  Doran,  Central  Park  Methodist  Church, 
at  8:00  P.M. 

"Religion  as  an  Education"— Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  Dayton  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church. 

"Fundamental  Need  in  Modem  Education"— Rev.  S.  T.  Willis.  First  Christian 
Churdi. 

"Moral  Leadership  in  Education"— Rev.  F.  M.  Rule,  Hobnan  Memorial  Church. 

"Christian  Education"— Rev.  William  C.  Pope,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

"Church  and  Public  School"— Rev.  Karl  Koch,  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Church. 

"A  Teadier  Come  torn  God"— Rev.  George  Mahlon  Miller,  Ouvet  Congregational 
Churdi. 

"Patriotism  and  Spirituality" — ^Rev.  Addison  Moore,  Peoples  Chiirch. 

"Matters  of  Moment  for  Modem  Minds"-— Rev.  Addison  Moore,  Peebles  Church, 
at  71AK  P.M. 

"The  Bc^nning  of  Wisdom"— Rev.  D.  Dimond  Mitchdl,  Grand  View  Heights 
Pred)yterian  Church. 

"Studying  Our  Magna  Charta" — ^Rev.  B.  Scott  Bates,  Knox  Presbyterian  Church. 

"Education"— Rev.  E.  B.  Woodruff,  St.  Qement's  Memorial  Church. 

"The  Can  of  the  W<»ld  for  Teachers"— Rev.  J.  D.  McCormick,  King  Street  Metho- 
dist Church,  at  7:45  p.m. 

"The  Privil^es  and  the  Power  of  the  Possessors  of  the  Tmth"— Rev.  H.  G.  Beeman, 
First  Baptist  Church,  at  8:00  p.m. 

"Education:  What  Do  We  Imply  by  That  Word?"— Rev.  G.  R.  Fisher,  Hazel 
Park  Peo{to  Church,  at  8:00  p.m. 

"Education"— Rev.  Edward  L.  Rdand.  St.  Paul's  Church-on-the-Hlli. 

FIRST  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

Opening  Session— Monday  Aftsbnoon,  July  6,  2:00  o'clock 

The  Fifty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  was 
opened  in  the  Auditorium,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  2:00  p.m.,  on  July  6. 
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\^ce-Pieddent  Edward  T.  Fairchild,  president,  New  Hampshire  College,  Durham 
N.H.,  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  sesdmi. 

Invocaticni — ^Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Lawler,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Vioe-President  Fairchild  then  introduced  the  following  speakers,  who  delivered 
addresses  of  welcome:  J.  A.  A.  Bumquist,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota; C.  G.  Schulz,  state  superintendent  of  education,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Winn  Powers, 
mayor  of  St.  Paul;  and  Dietrich  Lange,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  response  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  was  made  by  Vic^-President  Fairchild. 

Following  the  addresses  of  welcome  and  the  re^wnse,  Chairman  Fairdiild  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  Joseph  Swain,  preddent,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
president  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  transferred  to  him  the  conduct  of 
the  convention. 

At  this  point.  President  Joseph  Swain  delivered  the  presidential  address  of  the  year, 
which  was  entitled  "The  Relation  of  the  Teadier  to  American  Citizenship." 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  "The  Reqxxisibility  of  American  Educators  in 
the  Solution  of  America's  Oriental  Problem"  by  Sidney  Lewis  Gulick,  professor  in 
Doshiaha  University  and  lecturer  in  Imperial  University  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  and  repre- 
sentative on  Commisdcm  on  International  Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  by  President  Swain: 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

*  William  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  Chairman  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  of  Nebraska 

Charies  E.  Chadsey,  of  Michigan  P.  P.  Clazton,  of  District  of  Columbia 

L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Texas  Arthur  H.  Chamberiain,  of  California 

{dm  H.  Phillips,  of  Alabama  Francis  G.  Blair,  of  Illinois 

ohn  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  of  Indiana 

E.  T.  Fairchild,  of  New  Hampshire  Homer  H.  Seerley,  of  Iowa 

COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY 

James  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri,  Chak'     W.  N.  Sheats,  of  Fbrida 

man  Josrohine  C.  Preston,  of  Washington 

Katherine  D.  Blake,  of  New  York  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  of  Oiao 

Following  the  announcements,  the  conventi<m  adjourned  to  Monday  evening,  the 
active  members  of  the  Association  reassembling  by  states  at  5:30  p.i(.,  either  in  sections 
of  the  AudiUnium  or  at  their  respective  state  headquarters,  for  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  nominating  committee. 

SscoMD  Session— Monday  Evenino,  July  6,  7:30  o'clock 

Preceding  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  following  musical  program  was  given 
by  dasses  of  the  St.  Paul  Normal  School,  under  the  direction  of  El^  M.  Shawe,  super- 
visor of  music,  dty  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

OperetU— "Hiawatha's  Childhood"        ....         Bessie  M.WkikUy 
(Text  selected  tram  "IBawatha"  by  Hairy  W.  Lcmgfdlow) 

CAST  07  CHAXACTBRS 

Hiawatha Frances  Seddom 

Nokomis Mathilda  Heck 

Mudjikeewis  (West  Mt^d) Ethel  Lasfemtbde 

lagoo  (The  Boaster) Mildeed  Hessian 

Warriors,  Maidens,  Whid-Spirite,  Fireflies 
X.  Introduction:  Indian  War  Dance 

2.  Chorus:  ''By  the  Shores  of  Gitchie  Gumee" 

3.  Solo:  "Ewa^yea."    Nokc«nia 

4.  Wind  Song  and  Phantom  Dance:  Wind-Siurits  and  Phantoms 

5.  Chorus:  "At  the  Door  on  Summer  Evenings" 

6.  Solo:  "Wah-wah-Uysee."    Hiawatha 
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7.  Dance  of  the  Fireflies 

8.  Chorus:  "Saw  the  Moon" 

9.  Chorus:  "Then  the  Little  Hiawatha" 
xo.  Soto:  "Go,  My  Son."    lagoo 

II.  Semi-Chorus:  "All  Alone  Walked  Iffiawatha" 
13.  Chorus:  "And  the  Birds  Sang  Round  Him" 
13.  Finale:  (a)  "Then  Upon  One  Knee."    Chorus 

lb)  "Dead  He  Lay  There  in  the  Forest."    Semi-Chorus 

Ic)  "But  the  Heart  of  Hiawatha."    Chorus 

(d)  "Strong-Heart"    Chorus 

Stage  Managers  and  Directors  of  Dances 

Mary  McCisliam  and  Flokence  Rood 

After  the  muncal  program,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Swain, 
and  the  fdlowing  addresses  were  given  on  the  general  tq;>ic,  "The  Status  of  Woman": 

"Training  Women  for  Social  Rc^nsibility"—- L<»s  Kimball  Mathews,  dean  of 
women,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis. 

"Some  Aspects  of  the  Public  School  from  a  Social  Worker's  Point  of  ^ew" — 
Sophomsba  Preston  Breckinridge,  assistant  professor  of  social  eomomy.  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

"T1^  Humanities,  Old  and  New" — ^Emma  M.  Perkins,  professor  of  Latin,  College 
for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  Develand,  Ohio. 

"Preparation  of  Women  for  TwentieUi-Century  Life" — ^Maiy  E.  WooUey,  president. 
Mount  Holyc^e  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

Thzsd  Session— Tubsdat  Aptkxnoom,  July  7,  2:00  o'clock 

Preceding  the  addresses  of  the  afternoon,  the  following  musical  recital  was  given  by 
four  hundred  children  of  the  Ericsson  Grade  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  under  the  direction 
of  Elsie  M.  Shawe,  supervisor  of  music,  city  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

I.  Spring  Song Leo  Ddibes 

a.  Barcarolle  (from  "Tales  of  Hoffman") Offeitbach 

3.  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night 

4.  Star  Spangled  Banner 

After  the  recital,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Swain,  and  the  fol- 
lowing addresses  were  given  on  the  general  topic,  "Teachers'  Salaries  and  Pensions": 

"Present  Salaries  of  Teachers" — ^Margaret  A.  Hal^,  business  representative, 
Chicago  Teachers  Federation,  and  member  of  the  National  Education  Association  Com- 
I  mittee  on  Teachers'  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions,  Chicago,  HI. 

'  "Hie  Cdlege  Pnrfessor  and  tne  Nation"— Charles  William  Dabney,  president. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Salaries  Based  on  the  Position  and  Not  on  the  Sex  of  Incumbent" — Grace  C. 
Strachan,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  and  member  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"Teachers'  Retirement  Allowances" — ^Walter  I.  Hamilton,  agent,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Living,  thru  its  chairman,  Joseph 
Swain,  announced  that  its  report  this  year  had  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  £ducati<m  as  BuUeim  No.  16,  1914,  under  the  title  "The  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teach- 
ing," and  that  it  was  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  also  presented  a  supplementary 
report  prepared  by  Scott  Nearing,  The  Wharton  School,  Univeraty  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  "The  Public-School  Teacher  and  the  Standard  of  Living,"  which 
report  appears  in  the  Proceedings. 

Discussicm — ^Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  John  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bayonne,  N.J.;  Lloyd  E.  Wolfe, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  David  B.  Johnson,  president,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Ind\istrial 
College,  Rock  HIU,  S.C. 
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Tuesday  Evening,  July  7,  8:30  o'clock 

Tuesday  evening  was  given  over  to  a  reception  at  the  state  capitol,  to  which  the 
visiting  teachers  were  invited. 


THIRD  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

FouETH  Session— Wednesday  Evening,  July  8,  8:00  o'clock 

Preceding  the  addresses  of  the  evening,  there  was  a  program  of  moving  pictures 
illustrating  various  phases  of  St.  Paul  public-school  activities. 

President  Swain  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  program  of  the  evening  was 
presented  as  foUows,  on  the  general  topic,  "Principles  and  Aims  of  Education": 

"Common  Sense  and  Beyond" — William  L.  Bryan,  president,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

"The  Purpose  of  Elementary  and  High-School  Education" — ^Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
state  8m>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"The  Purpose  of  the  Liberal  College" — ^Alexander  Meiklejohn,  president,  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

At  the  dose  of  the  program,  President  Swain  announced  the  following  Committee 
on  Nominations: 

COIOOTIEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 
John  W.  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 


T.  W.  Palmee Alabama 

A.  J.  Matthews Arizona 

Geokge  B.  Cook Arkansas 

Elizabeth  Sheeman California 

James  B.  Ragan Colorado 

A.  C.  MoNAHAN District  of  Col. 

G.  M.  Lynch -: Florida 

G.  L.  Caevee Georgia 

W.  R.  SiDEES Idaho 

F.  G.  Blaie Illinois 

J.  W.  Ceavens Indiana 

P.  E.  McClenahan Iowa 

T.  W.  Butchee Kansas 

M.  A.  Cassidy Kentucky 

Claea  G.  Baee Louisiana 

RoBEET  J.  Aley Maine 

A.  J.  Pietsch Maryland 

A.  L.  WnxiSTON Ma^achusetts 

C.  E.  Chadsey Michigan 

Floeence  Rood Minnesota 

J.  A.  Whttetobd Missouri 

R.  J.  Cunningham Montana 

J.  £.  Delzell Nebraska 


E.  T.  Faiechild New  Hampshire 

J.  Milne New  Mexico 

Kathebine  D.  Blake  .  .New  York 

J.  Y.  JoYNEE North  Carolina 

W.  E.  HoovEE North  DakoU 

J.  M.  H.  Feedebick Ohio 

F.  W.  Wenneb Oklahoma 

O.  M.  Plummee Oregon 

S.  E.  Webeb Pennsylvania 

S.  S.  CoLviN Rhode  Island 

J.  E.  Walmsley South  Carolina 

C.  G.  Lawbence South  Dakota 

S.  H.  Thompson Tennessee 

H.  F.  Estill Texas 

A.  C.  Matheson Utah 

G.  P.  Benton Vermont 

J.  A.  C.  Chandlsb Virginia 

C.  E.  Beach Washington 

T.  C.  MiLLEB West  Virginia 

T.  Callahan Wisconsin 

\,  J.  Eably Wyoming 

^..  M.  Bainteb Porto  Rico 


FOURTH  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

Fifth  Session— Thuesd ay  Evening,  July  9,  8:00  o'clock 

President  Swain  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  the  following  program  was  given 
on  the  general  topic,  "Education  in  a  Democracy": 

"For  Social  Service" — ^Edward  A.  Ross,  professor  of  sociology.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

"For  Political  and  Moral  Service"— William  O.  Thompson,  president,  Ohio  SUte 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"Or^&nization  of  Education  for  Democracy" — Philander  P.  Clazton,  United  States 
conmiissioner  of  education,  Washington,  D.C. 
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FIFTH  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

Sixth  Session — ^Friday  Evening,  July  10,  7:30  o'clock 
Preceding  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  a  program  of  folk  dances  was  given  under  the 


of  Jos^hine  Brower,  physical  director,  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
President  Swain  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8: 00  p.m.    The  following  addresses 
were  presented  on  the  general  topic,  "The  Needs  of  the  Public  Schools": 

"Professional^  Prepared  Teachers" — John  W.  Cook,  president.  State  Normal 
School,  De  Kalb,  111. 

"The  Kingdom  of  Little  Things" — ^James  M.  Greenwood,  advisory  superintendent 
of  sdbools,  Kaooas  City,  Mo. 

"Sjrstematic  Education  for  Those  Pupils  Leaving  School  Too  Soon" — Lorenzo  D. 
Harvey,  president,  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wb. 

"Progress  of  the  Rural  Schools" — ^Edward  T.  Fairchild,  president.  New  Hampshire 
Cdlege,  Durham,  N.H. 

"Lit  Both  Grow  Together  until  the  Harvest" — Carroll  G.  Pearse,  president.  State 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"The  Adi^tion  of  the  Work  of  the  School  to  the  Needs  of  the  People"— James  Y. 
Joyner,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

At  this  time,  President  Swain  read  a  letter  received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  reply  thereto,  as  follows: 

The  Whitb  House,  Washington 
June  30, 19x4 
My  Deak  Doctor  Swain: 

I  was  very  much  complimented  by  the  courtesy  and  urgency  of  the  kind  invitation 
whidi  you  conveyed  to  me  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation at  St.  Paul  and  gentnnely  regretted  that  public  duties  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  give  m3^8elf  that  pleasure. 

Thoughtful  people  all  over  the  country  follow  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  with  genuine  interest.  The  problems  of  education  are  really  problems 
affecting  national  development  and  national  ideas.  I  think  that  no  one  long  associated 
with  the  profession  of  teaching;  can  have  failed  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  it  or  to  see  how 
great  a  power  may  be  exercised  thru  the  classroom  in  directing  the  thinking  and  the 
ambition  of  the  generations  coming  on,  or  can  have  failed  to  realize  that  nothing  less  than 
a  comprehension  of  the  national  life  is  necessary  to  fit  a  teacher  for  the  great  task  of 
preparation  and  adaptation  to  the  future  that  education  attempts. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  WooDROW  Wilson 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  6,  19x4 
The  PresiderUf 

WaskingUm,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  members~i>f  the  National  Education  Association  wish  to  express  their  great 
appreciation  of  your  welcome  and  encouraging  message.  They  beg  you  to  receive  their 
cordial  and  sincere  greeting. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Swain 
President,  National  Education  Association 

President  Swain  then  read  the  cablegram  sent  to  David  Starr  Jordan  notifying  him 

of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  reply 

received  thereto,  as  follows: 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  9,  1914 
David  Starr  Jordan 
Bank  of  Montreal  Limited 
London,  England 

Elected  president  of  National  Education  Association  unanimously.  Congratula- 
tions.   Wire  acceptance. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Swain 
President,  National  Education  Association 
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London,  England,  July  xo,  19x4 
Joseph  Swaifif  President 
National  Education  Association 
St.  Pauly  Minn, 
Honor  lughly  appredated.    If  I  can  serve  the  teachers,  I  will  gladly  do  so. 

(Signed)  David  Starr  Jordan 

In  dosing,  President  Swain  spoke  as  follows: 

We  have  come  to  the  dosing  hour  of  the  Fifty-second  Annual  Convention.  I  cer- 
tainly deeply  appreciate  the  good  will  of  this  Association  as  expressed  in  the  resolution 
of  the  active  members  yesterday.  I  appreciate  still  more  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  National  Education  Association  and  in  this  state  and  dty,  which  have 
made  this  convention  an  inspiration  and  an  influence  for  good  in  the  development  of  the 
schools. 

Your  cordial  reception  reminds  me  of  a  statement  of  President  An^,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  The  alumni  of  Michigan  on  one  occasion  were  trymg  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Angell  how  much  the  University  of  Michigan  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  service. 
When  it  came  his  turn  to  speak,  he  said:  "I  did  not  make  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  University  of  Michigan  made  me."  My  part  has  been  the  very  humble  one  of  help- 
ing you  to  give  expression  to  the  high  ideal  and  tradition  of  this  Association.  In  a  very 
r^  sense  I  have  not  made  this  convention,  this  convention  has  made  me. 

I  ask  that  you  give  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  scholar,  the  ohilosopher,  the  poet,  the 
democrat  of  democrats,  the  promoter  of  the  world's  peace,  tne  he^  and  co-operation 
which  you  have  given  me.    I  cannot  ask  more. 

Preadent  Swain  then  announced  the  adjournment  of  the  Fifty-second  Convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

DuRAND  W.  Springer,  Secretary 


GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESSES  OP  WELCOME 

I.     J.  A.  A.  BT7RNQUIST,  IIEUTENANT-GOVEKNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

MINNESOTA,  ST.  PAUL,  lONN. 

While  you  are  here  as  oiir  guests,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us,  as 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  to  show  you  the  state  of  Minnesota  as  we 
should  like  to  show  it  to  you. 

We  should  like  to  have  you  see  the  ten  thousand  beautiful  lakes  within 
its  borders,  its  winding  rivers,  and  its  wooded  hills.  We  should  like  to  show 
3rou  Minnesota's  twenty  million  acres  of  agricultural  lands  now  xmder  cul- 
tivation, on  which  are  being  produced  immense  crops  that  within  a  few 
days  will  be  harvested  and  sent  to  the  world's  different  markets,  especially 
to  those  of  our  own  state,  in  which  are  located  the  largest  floiu:  mills  in  the 
world.  I  wish  too  it  were  possible  for  us  to  take  you  to  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  state,  where  arc  to  be  found  the  richest  known  deposits  of 
iron,  where  men  are  digging  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  taking 
out  of  it  this  much-used  mineral  which  is  being  manufactured  into  products 
that  are  shq>ped  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  and  the 
civilized  world.  We  shoidd  also  be  pleased  to  take  you  to  those  sections 
of  the  state  where  you  could  see  our  virgin  forests.  Already  large  tracts 
of  these  forests  have  been  cut  down  and  sawed  into  lumber,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  used  in  the  building  of  homes  where  many  of  you  are  living 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  schoolhouses  and  college  buildings  in  which 
some  of  you  have  taught. 

But  especially  do  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  you  visit 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  imiversities,  for  we  in  Minnesota  have  ever 
been  interested  in  education.  Our  first  territorial  governor,  Alexander 
Ramsey,  who  subsequently  became  the  second  governor  of  the  state,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  reconmiended  certain  legislation  which  has  resulted 
in  a  school  fund  that  today  is  equal  to  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  is  larger,  it  is  said,  than  the  school  funds  of  all  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  put  together,  and  which  in  the  years  to  come  will  be 
equivalent  to  many  times  its  present  amoxmt. 

We,  as  residents  of  Minnesota,  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  guests 
to  the  picturesque  scenery,  the  healthful  climate,  the  great  industries,  the 
natural  resources,  and  the  educational  S3rstem,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
just  as  you  from  other  parts  of  the  coxmtry  like  to  speak  of  the  interesting 
facts  relative  to  the  sections  from  which  you  have  come;  and  yet  I  feel 
that,  however  great  may  be  the  pride  that  we  have  in  our  respective  states 

as 
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and  territories,  we  all  have  a  still  greater  pride  in  our  common  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  today  all  of  us,  regardless  of  whether 
we  come  fr<»n  the  South  or  the  North,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  or  the 
Pacific  slope,  regardless  of  where  we  live,  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  back  of 
the  Constitution  which  gives  us  our  federal  government,  back  of  the  con- 
gress which  enacts  for  us  our  laws,  back  of  the  federal  courts  which  construe 
that  Constitution  and  those  laws,  and  back  of  the  federal  executive  who 
enforces  them,  stand  the  people,  not  of  different,  separate,  independent,  and 
fighting  states,  but  the  people  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  as  the  real 
power  and  the  true  sovereignty  in  our  representative  form  of  government. 
So,  we  of  Minnesota,  constituting  a  small  portion  of  the  great  American 
Republic,  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome,  trusting  that  you  will 
receive  much  profit  from  this  convention  and  much  enjoyment  from  your 
visit  to  our  state,  and  knowing  that  we  shall  be  greatly  benefited  by  your 
presence  with  us,  for  we  realize  that  in  the  teachers  of  our  country,  in  the 
ideas  which  they  impart,  and  in  the  ideals  which  they  teach,  are  wrapped 
up  the  true  prosperity,  the  real  progress,  and  the  highest  development  of 
our  state  and  nation.  

n.     C.  G.  SCHULZ,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

In  extending  welcome  to  the  National  Education  Association,  I  speak 
for  the  educational  agencies  in  Minnesota  as  rq>resented  by  our  ten  thou- 
sand rural  schools  and  teachers,  by  the  public-school  forces  of  our  towns 
and  cities,  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  by  every  agency  that 
seeks  to  train  and  develop  character  thru  organized  educational  forces. 

Minnesota  is  full  of  joy,  of  promise,  of  opportimity.  Our  resources 
are  great,  our  confidence  in  our  own  ability  to  do  and  achieve  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful  is  of  that  subdued  and  silent  character  which  must  be 
experienced  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  and  felt.  We  have  a  pride  in 
our  progress,  considering  that  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  marks  the 
state's  history  in  its  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  rdigious  activities. 
You  will  find  reflected  in  the  school  work  of  Minnesota  t3rpes  of  what  each 
state  is  seeking  to  achieve  thru  its  educational  efforts.  While  we  hope  that 
you  may  enjoy  our  climate,  our  scenery,  and  our  hospitality,  we,  on  our 
part,  are  conscious  that  the  presence  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Minnesota  will  be  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  more  useful  and  practical 
efforts  on  our  part.  We  are  young  in  years  and  still  more  youthful  in  ^irit. 
Teaching  in  the  Northwest  not  only  retains  but  restores  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  youth.  We  are  confident  that  the  deliberations  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  North  Star  State  will  mark  such  an  epoch 
in  the  hbtory  of  this  gathering  of  missionary  workers  in  the  educational 
field  that  the  entire  movement  for  better  schools  thru  more  purposeful  and 
better  directed  training  will  raise  and  advance  the  whole  level  of  public- 
school  service  thruout  the  nation. 
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m.     WINN  POWERS,  MAYOR  OF  ST.  PAUL,  lONN. 

Any  dty  which  entertains  a  convention  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation is  distinguished  thereby  and  reaps  a  harvest  of  honor  from  its  hospi- 
tality. Education  has  been  the  glory  of  all  nations  that  have  prospered, 
but  in  no  nation  has  education  meant  what  it  means  in  this  coimtry,  because 
democracy,  which  in  America  has  sought  and  f oimd  its  final  expression, 
must  be  foimded  upon  the  intellectual  wealth  of  a  whole  people.  An  imen- 
lightened  aristocracy  is  a  cesspool  of  injustice;  but  an  unenlightened 
democracy,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  woidd  be  hideous  to  contemplate 
in  the  horror  of  its  ravages.  In  the  final  analysis,  democracy  and  education 
must  be  one,  since  democracy  cannot  exist  save  thru  the  strength  of  its 
individual  imits. 

Here  on  this  continent,  democracy,  making  not  only  its  first  but  its 
final  triimiphant  experiment  in  government  and  society,  has  taken  its  pain- 
ful but  progressive  way  step  by  step,  not  along  the  avenues  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  but  slowly  upward  by  paths  of  intelligent  conquest,  lighted  by 
the  torch  of  wisdom  upheld  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  schools  and 
colleges  where  brave  and  patient  men  and  women  have  toiled  to  create 
citizens  with  a  vision. 

I  contemplate  such  a  gathering  with  a  sense  of  reverential  joy,  with  a 
sure  belief  that  these  da3rs  are  to  be  big  with  a  mighty  devotion  to  high 
ideals  in  the  quest  for  truth.  As  an  American  citizen,  I  am  thrilled  with  the 
consciousness  that  your  work  \mderlies  the  very  foundations  of  our  govem- 
moit  because  it  underlies  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  our  personal  and 
social  living. 

My  own  sentiment  toward  your  noble  profession  I  cannot  better  express 
than  to  use  again  the  words  I  used  in  my  inaugural  address  as  mayor: 

I  am  strongly  of  the  feeling  that  to  no  dass  of  peopb  do  we  owe  so  much  as  to  our 
teachers.  No  other  profession  calls  for  greater  nobility  of  character,  greater  patience, 
more  unselfiah  service.  Whatever  we  can  do  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  to  whom  we 
trust,  in  so  large  a  measure,  the  fashioning  of  each' new  generation  should  be  done  gladly 
and  willingly,  and  we  should,  so  far  as  is  possibb,  make  them  feel  that  they  fill  a  large  and 
useful  place  in  the  city's  activity,  and  that  they  represent  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
conmnmity,  and  have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  people. 

So  I  welcome  you  to  oiu:  city  gladly  and  heartily.  I  trust  that  you 
may  find  time  to  test  our  hospitality,  which  I  assiure  you  will  not  fail.  We 
have  not  the  greatest  city  in  the  world — as  yet — but  we  are  a  neighborly 
people  and  keq)  our  hearts  warm  and  our  hands  open  in  welcome  to  all 
other  people.  During  your  brief  stay  here,  you  will  be  able,  we  trust,  to 
glimpse  something  of  our  natural  beauty;  but  most  of  all  we  hope  that  you 
may  realize  the  warmth  of  our  personal  sentiments  toward  you.  A  city's 
greatness,  while  it  may  be  built  upon  its  material  achievements,  cannot  be 
sustained  by  these  alone,  but  must  be  kept  alive  and  new  by  the  human 
and  kindly  ^irit  of  its  people  reaching  out  hands  of  friendship  toward  all 
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Other  people  and  all  other  communities.  In  this  spirit  I  give  you  welcome 
sincere  and  hearty.  I  will  not  say,  in  the  stereotyped  phrase,  that  "the 
keys  of  the  city  are  yours,"  but  rather  I  would  say,  "We  give  to  you  the 
keys  to  our  hearts,  to  our  homes,  and  to  our  affections," 


IV.     DIETRICH  LANGE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

It  is  only  about  half  a  century  ago  that  the  magnificent  dty  which 
welcomes  you  today  was  a  small  town  on  the  Indian  frontier.  There  are 
men  in  this  audience  now  who  were  then  small  boys  who  went  to  sleq> 
many  a  night  with  their  heads  tucked  under  their  blankets,  thinking  that 
thus  they  would  have  a  better  chance  to  save  their  scalps  from  marauding 
Indians  who  were  reported  killing  whites  all  over  the  state. 

It  is  less  than  a  century  ago  that  the  first  company  of  United  States 
soldiers  pushed  their  batteaus  up  against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  white  cliffs  of  Fort  Snelling,  where  they  built  the  old  historic  fort  and 
the  old  stone  tower  which  very  appropriately  adorn  the  badges  of  this 
great  convention. 

These  soldiers  were  one  of  the  advance  guards  of  civilization,  and  their 
work  was  to  enforce  peace  between  the  warring  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
nations. 

About  the  same  time,  and  at  even  earlier  dates,  missionaries  came  into 
the  wilderness  to  spread  the  gospel  among  both  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewa. 

You,  also,  have  come  here  as  pioneers  of  progress  and  civilization.  The 
ph3rsical  conquest  of  this  continent  is  rapidly  being  completed  by  the  rail- 
roads, the  telegraph,  and  many  other  powerfid  physical  appliances  of  the 
white  race.  But  physical  conquest,  Uie  building  of  madiinery,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  alone  do  not  make  man  better  or  life  more  worth 
living,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  create 
in  the  growing  generations  a  sense  of  devotion  to  duty,  efficiency  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  idealism  for  the  performance  of  even  the  himiblest  duties,  and 
that  broad  love,  charity,  and  sympathy  for  all  mankind  of  which  the  Great 
Teacher  of  Nazareth  will  always  remain  the  most  luminous  example. 

For  this  great  and  inspiring  task  I  bid  you  Godspeed,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  teachers  of  St.  Paid  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  welcome 
you.  

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OP  WELCOME 

EDWARD  T.  FAIRCHILD,  PRESIDENT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE,  DURHAM,  N.H. 

On  behaU  of  the  National  Education  Association  I  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  your  friendly  words  of  welcome. 

We  have  come  here  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  splendid  citizenship 
of  St.  Paid  and  of  the  state  at  large.    We  are  proud  to  be  thus  eloquently 
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and  generously  received  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  this  state,  the  state 
sup^int^ident  of  public  instruction,  the  mayor  of  this  city,  and  the 
superintendent  of  your  dty  schools. 

Our  interest  has  been  challenged  and  our  admiration  aroused  by  the 
facts  and  figures  setting  forth  the  charms  and  the  material  resources  of  the 
dty  and  the  state.  We  havie  listened  with  peculiar  interest  and  satisfaction 
to  the  redtal  of  the  vast  resources  of  Minnesota  which  are  devoted  to  edu- 
cational purposes.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  so  much  money  is  available 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  and  it  will  be  our  earnest  endeavor  while 
here  to  study  the  manner  in  which  these  funds  for  educational  purposes  are 
used  and  to  learn  if  possible  how  rich  a  return  in  dtizenship  is  secured  thru 
the  material  hdp  of  the  state. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  importance  and  beauty  of  your  dty  and 
the  splendid  spirit  of  Americanism  which  characterizes  the  Twin  Cities. 
Tlie  description  of  St.  Paul  which  we  have  just  heard  adds  to  our  knowledge 
and  confirms  our  admiration.  But  we  are  most  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  your  educational  S3rstem  as  set  forth  by  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  It  is  the  interests  which  he  represents  that  appeal 
to  us  most.  Minnesota,  with  her  splendid  imiversities,  her  well-equipped 
and  fully  modem  high  sdiools,  and  her  most  excellent  elementary  schools, 
impresses  us  profoimdly,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  the  effident  work 
accomplished  by  State  Superintendent  Schulz. 

Again,  gentlem^i  and  dtizens  of  Minnesota,  we  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerdy  for  this  free,  this  full,  this  friendly  welcome;  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  sojourn  here  will  be  one  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  oursdves,  and 
we  trust  that  pleasant  memories  of  our  stay  may  linger  long  with  you. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

THE  RELATION  OP   THE   TEACHER   TO  AMERICAN 

CITIZENSHIP 

JOSEPH    SWAIN,    PRESIDENT,    SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE,    SWARTHMORE,  PA., 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  several  months  not  long  since  in  Europe. 
While  I  had  b^  abroad  a  half-dozen  times  previously,  I  was  never  before 
so  impressed  by  the  contrast  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  America  with 
those  of  the  Old  World,  and  I  desire  to  give  brief  expression  to  the  feeling 
of  obligation  which  our  opportunities  place  upon  us. 

Among  the  many  things  for  which  our  American  dtizenship  should  be 
most  grateful  is  its  comparative  freedom  from  abject  poverty.  We  have 
the  indolent,  the  unfortunate,  the  weak,  and  the  poor,  but  we  do  not  find 
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here  such  hopeless  conditions  of  want  and  degradation  as  we  find  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  mere  struggle  for  existence  among  the  lower  classes 
in  the  Old  World  is  inuch  more  severe  than  in  the  new.  Caste,  imjust  laws, 
long  years  of  oppression,  traditions,  and  crowded  conditions  of  the  people, 
life  \mder  unhealthful  and  imwholesome  surroundings,  have  made  the 
lives  of  the  poor  pitiable  indeed.  In  our  land,  while  there  are  slums  in  parts 
of  some  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  some  of  our  rural  districts  as  well,  they  are 
nowhere  so  bad  or  so  hopeless  as  they  are  in  Eun^,  and  they  do  not  affect 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population.  This  is  a  blessing  the  full  meaning 
of  which  is  not  realized  by  many  of  us. 

One  who  has  never  traveled  in  any  country  except  our  own  cannot  fully 
realize  how  much  better  the  condition  of  woman  is  in  America  than  in  other 
coimtries.  The  European  woman  seems  too  often  to  be  either  a  doll  or  a 
drudge.  Everywhere  in  the  Old  World  one  sees  women  working  cm  the 
streets  and  in  the  fields,  doing  the  work  of  men.  In  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
in  aristocratic  circles,  young  women  at  least  are  guarded  so  closely  that  they 
have  little  contact  with  life  and  grow  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  convent.  If  the 
American  man  has  greater  opportimity  than  the  man  of  other  countries,  the 
American  woman  has  far  greater  advantages  than  has  her  Eiu-opean  sister, 
eq>ecially  far  greater  indq>endence,  and  is  held  in  much  greater  req>ect  and 
esteem.  She  is  becoming  the  best  educated  woman  in  the  world,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  better  educated  than  the  American  man. 

There  is  greater  freedom  in  thought  and  action  in  America  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  in  ademocracy  like  that  of  France  there  are  mon- 
archical traditions,  and  the  idea  of  caste  is  in  no  sense  eliminated.  Where 
there  are  caste  lines  there  can  be  no  sense  of  equality  of  opportunity.  There 
is  a  conviction  that  birth  alone  makes  one  man  better  than  another,  regard- 
less of  attainment  or  character.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
where  the  worth  of  the  individual  human  being,  regardless  of  birth,  wealth, 
or  position,  coimts  for  so  much  as  in  America. 

Again  the  United  States  has  much  cause  for  gratitude  that  it  is  a  union 
of  states — ^a  ''nation  one  and  indivisible,"  \mder  one  flag,  with  a  common 
aim  and  purpose,  one  people  speaking  a  common  language,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  sectionalism.  Few  nations  of  the  earth  are  so  favored. 
Take  for  example  the  Austrian  empire.  There  the  government  is  very 
unstable.  Baron  Plener,  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Senate,  told  me  that 
the  Austrian  government  had  to  deal  within  the  empire  with  people  speak- 
ing twenty-six  different  languages.  In  view  of  their  past  history,  these  con^ 
ditions  make  jealousy,  and  lack  of  co-operation  is  inevitable.  Altho  there 
are  as  many  or  more  languages  spoken  in  the  United  States,  there  is  one  com- 
mon language  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  anxious  to  leam< 

It  is  only  by  such  comparisons  as  those  given  above  that  we  in  America 
can  realize  how  relativdy  simple  our  isolation  from  other  nations  makes 
the  problem  of  our  government. 
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We  may  well  be  grateful  that  we  are  not  a  military  nation.  The  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ia.ever  guarded  by  the  soldier.  You  see  him  on  every  hand 
in  Germany.  There  are  many  agencies  to  keep  alive  the  military  spirit. 
One  feels  at  once  in  Germany  that  the  highest  idea  of  the  nation  is  military. 
Even  the  ^irit  of  the  schools  is  military.  Unless  the  political  philosophy 
of  £ur(^>e — that  ccnnmerdal  and  social  power  is  determined  by  the  strength 
of  the  army  and  navy— can  be  replaced  by  reason  and  moral  law,  there 
seems  no  end  but  destruction  and  ruin.  While  America  is  spending  large 
sums  on  her  army  and  navy,  she  is  pending,  in  proportion  to  her  resources, 
much  less  than  Europe.  I,  for  one,  woiild  be  glad  to  see  her  take  a  more 
conservative  position. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and  fidelity  to 
otir  democratic  form  of  government  because  we  believe  in  principles  of 
democracy  and  know  that  we  have  a  stable  government.  While  our  own 
government  is  yet  far  from  ideal,  we  may  indeed  be  grateful  that  we  have  a 
stable  democratic  form  of  government  in  whose  basic  principles  we  believe 
and  which  it  behooves  us  to  uphold  by  an  enlightened  and  courageotis 
citizenship. 

An  American  diplomat,  who  has  spent  many  years  abroad  in  different 
countries,  told  me  he  was  sure  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  I  heard  ez-President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  once  say,  in  answer  to  a  charge  that  the  American  people 
were  materialistic,  that  he  did  not  think  so.  He  thought  rather  that  they 
were  idealistic.  I  believe  President  Eliot  is  right,  but  we  are  so  busy  most 
of  the  time  that  we  do  not  give  our  idealism  a  fair  chance.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  of  the  profoimdest  moment  that  the  backbone  of  our  nation 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  have  considered  right  and  duty  and 
the  wdf  are  of  humanity  of  first  and  highest  importance. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  it  seems  fitting  on  this  occasion  shoiild 
be  emphasized.  My  recent  experience  has  made  me  realize  more  fully  that 
the  continent  of  Europe  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  American  collie.  All 
forms  of  higher  education  on  the  continent  are  professional  in  character. 
The  student  goes  directly  from  the  gymnasiimi  in  Germany  to  the  imiversity, 
which  has  no  coU^e  of  liberal  arts.  He  pursues  his  studies  in  the  same 
q>irit  as  does  the  student  of  medicine  or  law. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  American  college  fills  a  vital  place  in  our 
American  system  of  education.  The  spirit  of  the  American  collie  is 
relatively  ideal£stic.  It  has  for  its  fundamental  purposes  the  development 
of  mind  and  character.  This  q>irit  demands  that  education  shall  first  mean 
the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  personality. 
Contact  with  foreign  schools  has  led  me  to  cherish  still  more  the  things  for 
which  the  founders  of  the  American  collie  stood,  and  for  which  I  hope,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  the  college  will  always  stand.  Nothing  else  can 
take  the  place  of  that  unswerving  honesty,  simplicity  of  life,  loyal  devotion 
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to  duty,  and  abiding  trust  in  the  eternal  verities  of  true  religion,  which  was 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  founders  of  our  American  coU^e.  These  now 
and  ever  are  the  need  of  the  nation,  and  the  graduates  of  our  coU^es  have 
a  great  inheritance  and,  therefore,  special  obligations. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  of  American  citizenship  for 
which  we  should  be  profoundly  grateful.  That  America  has  less  poverty, 
larger  territory,  better  conditions  of  women,  larger  freedom,  more  love  of 
peace,  larger  faith  in  democracy,  more  idealism  than  other  countries  is  an 
advantage.  They  have  cost  blood  and  treasure,  and  it  is  for  their  children 
to  increase  the  inheritance  which  the  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  them. 
Nothing  is  more  shameful  for  a  man  than  a  claim  to  esteem,  not  on  his  own 
merits,  but  on  the  fame  of  his  ancestors.  The  glory  of  the  fathers  is  doubt- 
less to  their  children  a  most  precious  treasure,  but  to  enjoy  it  without 
transmission  to  the  next  generation  and  without  additions  is  the  extreme  of 
ignominy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  blessings  which  have  been  pointed  out  are 
chiefly  spiritual  ones.  The  higher  the  civilization  of  a  people  the  less  they 
value  mere  material  things,  and  the  more  thought  is  given  to  things  intel- 
lectual and  idealistic 

Excluding  the  state  and  the  public  press,  there  are  three  great  insti- 
tutions for  the  development  of  citizenship — ^the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
school.  Our  complex  modem  life  has  made  the  home  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  citizenship  less  effective  than  formerly  in  its  direct  influence 
on  the  children.  The  church  has  not  yet  fully  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of 
men  and  women  in  this  age  when  theology  and  sectarianistti  are  no  longer 
potent  to  make  men  and  women  go  to  church  and  blindly  accq>t  its  tenets 
and  dogmas.  It  is  hoped  that  both  these  powerful  agencies  will  at  length 
better  fill  their  high  place  in  the  new  order  of  society.  However  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  the  great  fact  remains  that  the  school  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  and  including  the  imiversity  is  growing  in  power  and  influence 
for  good  in  the  development  of  an  enlightened  dtizensh^). 

If  we  are  to  have  growth  in  citizenship  from  generation  to  generation  we 
must  have  growth  in  culture,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  and 
power  of  the  teacher. 

Our  public-school  system  not  only  must  embrace  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  schools,  but  must  provide  for  the  continuous  growth  of 
every  boy  and  girl  after  they  leave  the  r^ular  school  course  as  now  con- 
stituted to  fit  them  for  the  highest  usefulness  as  citizens  in  the  commimity 
in  which  they  live.  This  must  be  done  by  the  continuation  school  and  other 
agencies,  which  are  destined  to  become  of  more  vital  concern  in  the  future. 

To  meet  this  new  demand  of  an  enlarged  duty  of  educating  our  citizens, 
we  must  have  teachers  of  the  highest  training.  They  must  be  men  and 
women  of  vision,  of  soimd  body,  of  trained  inteQects,  and  of  exalted  char- 
acters.   Hiey  will  continue  to  demand  not  only  opportimity  for  a  larger 
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tiaimng  but  more  special  knowledge  in  the  subjects  they  are  employed  to 
teach. 

If  we  are  to  have  exalted  character  we  must  have  teachers  of  faith  and 
rdigion.  When  I  say  faith  and  religion,  I  do  not  mean  theology  and  dogma, 
the  each  individual  should  have  his  own  creed  and  profession  of  faith.  I 
mean  this: 

Stripped  of  all  fonns  of  conventional  language,  laying  aside  the  imagery  and  tradi- 
tions  which  ding  about  the  very  word  itself,  religion  presents  itself  to  the  faith  of  man  as 
nothing  other  than  the  divine  life  in  the  human  soul,  a  life  which  manifests  itself  by  the 
growth  which  it  brings  forth,  the  divine  flowers  of  the  human  heart,  love,  fearlessness, 
serenity,  patience,  service. 

If  this  view  of  religion  be  correct,  it  is  the  chief  business  of  men  and 
women  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the  church,  and  in  society  to  perform 
religious  acts  and  to  lead  others  to  perform  them.  The  religious  spirit 
may  be  developed  thru  the  teaching  of  music,  literature,  science,  and,  in 
general,  thru  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  The  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
of  wonder  and  reverence,  dependence  and  humility,  spiritual  mastery  and 
faith  is  Intimate  in  the  schools.  Not  much  instruction,  either  secular  or 
rdigious,  can  be  given  without  a  well-equipped  teacher,  whose  personality, 
learning,  and  moral  and  religious  life  appeal  to  those  \mder  her  care.  The 
teacher  cannot  teach  what  she  does  not  know  and  cannot  give  to  others  the 
religious  life  which  she  does  not  possess.  Neither  can  she  impart  what  she 
does  know  tmless  she  has  learned  to  teach. 

The  great  need  of  citizenship  in  both  the  church  and  the  school  is  a 
band  of  strong  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  young 
peq>le,  who  have  a  profoimd  faith  in  humanity,  who  believe  that  the  heart 
of  the  universe  b  sound,  who  believe  that  we  are  placed  in  the  world  for  a 
purpose,  and  who  show  by  their  face  and  feature  and  every  act  that  it  is  a 
joy  to  give  a  hdping  hand.  Fill  our  schools  and  our  churches  with  such 
leaders,  and  we  shall  not  need  the  terms  ''secular"  and  "religious  educa- 
tion," for  the  term  "education"  will  include  them  both. 

If  the  schools  are  to  have  the  kind  of  teachers  suggested,  there  are  some 
things  which  must  be  done  to  make  it  possible.  It  will  dways  be  true, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  man  or  woman  who  makes  teaching  a  life  work 
must  abandon  all  idea  of  accumulating  wealth  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
teacher  must  find  his  or  her  wealth  in  the  ability  to  serve.  The  average 
teacher  teaches  a  few  years  as  a  stq>ping-stone  to  something  else,  for  the 
very  good  and  simple  reason  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  one  can 
devote  his  life  to  teaching  and  still  live  a  normal  life,  raise  a  family,  and 
lay  away  enough  for  old  age. 

This  is  relatively  imimportant  bom  the  standpoint  of.  teachers  as 
individuab,  because  they  can  do  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 
— go  into  some  other  profession  or  business.  But  it  means  everything  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  civilization.    There  are  many  things  which  must 
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be  done  before  teaching  can  be  a  profession.    I  will  briefly  name  some 
of  these: 

I .  The  teacher  must  be  paid  a  living  wage.  Salaries  of  teachers  have  not 
kept  pace  with  increased  prices,  with  the  demands  for  training,  for  knowl- 
edge, and  for  culture,  with  the  social  requirements  in  the  conmiunity,  with 
the  demands  for  attendance  at  smnmer  schools,  with  needs  for  the  purchase 
of  professional  and  other  literature,  with  the  desire  for  travel  and  recreation. 
2.  Our  states  should  provide  a  system  of  retiring  allowances  by  which  the 
teacher  may  live  in  modest  comfort  in  old  age.  The  good  effect  on  the 
schools  resulting  from  the  teacher's  ability  to  work  with  a  contented  mind, 
without  nervous  anxiety  about  the  necessities  of  life  in  old  age,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Theschooldemandsof  the  teacher  laiger  powers  and  larger 
e3q)erience  than  our  present  starvation  systems  can  possibly  secure. 

3.  The  teachers  in  our  lower  schools  should  have  a  sabbatical  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  travel  and  study  on  at  least  half-pay,  as  is  now  the 
custom  in  many  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  There  is  no  e]q>enditure 
of  money  that  brings  more  return  to  a  school  than  the  sabbatical  leave  of 
absence  of  one  or  more  teachers  from  the  school  each  year.  Such  a  teacher 
returns  with  a  new  birth  and  brings  a  new  enthusiasm  and  vision,  not  only 
to  her  own  work,  but  to  the  work  as  well  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school. 
Incidentally  it  brings  new  hope  and  aspiration  to  the  younger  teachers  in 
looking  forward  to  the  opportimity  which  in  turn  will  come  to  them. 

4.  Lastly,  as  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  are  women,  there  are  things 
which  should  be  done  e^edally  for  them.  More  positions  as  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  on  boards  of  control  should  be  open  to  women. 
The  best  person  for  each  position  should  be  chosen  r^ardless  of  sex.  There 
should  be  equal  pay  for  equivalent  services,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Our  young  American  citizenship  should  be  trained 
by  American  citizens,  and  all  teachers  should  have  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship.  It  is  to  me  a  self-evident  truth,  therefore,  that  all  the  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  should  have  the  power  and  duties  of  the  ballot.  No 
other  one  reform  in  my  opinion  would  do  more  for  the  schools  or  so  increase 
the  influence  and  dignity  of  the  teacher. 

Given  a  cultivated,  trained  teacher  of  deep  religious  convictions,  with 
a  sound  body  and  an  impressive  personality,  who  goes  to  her  work  every 
morning  after  a  good  night's  rest,  dressed  neatly,  with  a  cheerful  face,  at 
peace  with  God  and  man,  and  the  public  school  or  any  other  school  that  is 
vitalized  by  such  a  teacher  will  not  be  Godless,  but  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  the  growth  of  the  child  in  practical  righteousness  and  American 
citizenship. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  will  hasten  the  day  when  men  may 
see  the  vision  so  beautifully  ejqpressed  by  the  late  Justice  Brewer: 

With  the  eye  of  faith  I  see  unrdled  on  the  canvas  of  the  future  a  glorious  picture  in, 
idiich  ahaU  be  seen  eveiy  labocer  dweUing  beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  receiving 
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a  Uviog  wage  for  his  toil,  every  merchant  and  manufacturer  pursuing  his  business  and 
industry  without  a  thought  of  interruption  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  men  of  science 
and  wealth  combining  in  the  achievement  of  more  and  more  gigantic  results,  adding  not 
merely  to  the  necessities,  but  also  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  taking  possession 
of  land  and  water  and  air,  and  all  the  forces  to  be  found  in  them,  and  maldng  them  minister 
to  human  life.  In  the  foreground  will  be  seen  that  highest  type  of  womanhood,  the 
Madonna,  and  across  her  bosom  will  be  these  words:  "Mary  hath  kept  all  these  things, 
and  hath  pondered  them  in  her  heart'';  while  underneath  will  shine  in  letters  of  fadeless 
light,  "The  United  States  of  America  has  fulfilled  its  mission." 
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IN  DCPERIAL  UNIVERSIXy,  KYOTO,  JAPAN,  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  ON 

COIOIISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

The  awakening  of  Asia  starts  new  problems  for  America.  The  entire 
white  race,  indeed,  has  already  been  confronted  with  a  new  situation  thru 
the  emergence  of  Japan  into  world  influence.  The  rapid  changes  now 
taking  place  in  China  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  not  only  for  all  Asia,  but 
for  all  mankind.  The  battles  of  Mukden  and  the  Japan  Sea  announced  to 
every  capital  in  Christendom  that  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  the  East 
and  the  West  had  begun. 

Japan  for  250  years  feared  the  white  man  and  his  religion.  To 
save  herself  bom  the  white  peril  she  closed  her  doors  and  carried  out 
with  rigor  the  policy  of  exclusion.  When,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, she  suddenly  found  herself  hopelessly  belated  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  powerful,  aggressive  white  man,  after  two  decades  of  inner  turmoil 
and  finally  of  revolution  over  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  him,  she 
made  that  momentous  decision  to  learn  from  him;  in  a  word,  to  master 
the  sources  of  his  power  in  order  to  maintain  the  independence  of  her  land, 
the  perpetuity  of  her  imperial  line,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  government 
by  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality.  For  forty  years  she  has  followed 
this  new  policy,  with  results  which  are  producing  a  new  epoch  in  the 
relations  (rf  the  races. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  brought,  not  only  safety  to  Japan,  but  light 
to  China.  The  magic  word  had  been  spoken  and  all  Asia  heard.  The 
Manchu  Dynasty  has  gone.  The  characteristic  Chinese  queue  has  largely 
gone.  Chinese  indifference  to  national  disaster  is  giving  place  to  patriotism. 
China  has  definitely  entered  on  that  momentous  course  of  national  trans- 
formaticm  which  will  bring  her  increasingly  into  contact  with  the  West. 
Many  decades,  perhaps  a  century  or  two,  may  be  needed  for  her  to  accom- 
plish what  Japan  has  done  in  the  past  half-century:  But  as  surely  as  the 
dawn  follows  the  rising  of  the  sun  will  China  acquire  our  life,  become 
equq)ped  with  our  dvQization,  and  utiUze  our  methods  of  government. 
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of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  armament.  She  will  become  one  of  the 
great  competing  nations  of  the  world.  And  all  the  world  must  reckon  with 
the  new  world-situation  created  by  the  renaissance  of  Asia. 

This  means  much  for  America.  Are  our  relations  to  Asia  to  be  hostile 
or  friendly  ?  Is  the  white  man  going  to  be  an  obstacle  to  her  best  develop- 
ment, forcing  upon  her  his  disastrous  militarism  ?  Is  he  going  to  3deld  to 
Asia  only  so  much  of  privilege  or  justice  as  he  is  compelled  to  yield  by  her 
military  might?  For  China  wiU  arm  if  she  feels,  as  Jc^an  has  felt,  that 
she  can  secure  safety  and  justice  only  thru  military  power;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  Asia  arms,  every  white  nation  will  fear  and  suspect  her  and  develop 
each  its  own  bristling  armaments.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  thru  our  sense  of 
justice  and  our  good  will,  shall  America  help  Asia  ?  Shall  we  aid  her  with 
chart  and  compass  as  she  sails  the  storm-tossed  seas  on  which  she  has  now 
embarked?  Shall  we  be  her  friend,  to  deal  justly  with  her  ourselves  and 
see  that  justice  is  done  her  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world  ? 

The  attitude  which  the  United  States  takes  to  Japan  and  China  in  this 
and  the  next  few  decades  promises  to  be  q>ochal  in  the  history  of  man. 
And  the  responsibility  for  the  attainment  of  the  right  attitude  depends  in 
no  small  measure  on  our  educators  and  our  institutions  of  learning.  The 
general  attitude  of  our  people  is  today  one  that  is  based  on  profoxmd  ig- 
norance. It  expresses  itself  in  disdain,  scorn,  misrq>resentation.  Asiatics 
are  regarded  as  inferior  in  race,  degraded  in  character,  and  unassimilable  in 
nature.  We  allow  no  Asiatics  to  become  citizens  of  America,  whatever 
their  personal  qualification.  This  refusal  of  rights  of  naturalization  is 
made  the  ground  of  di£Ferential  race  legislation  by  several  states.  Such 
legislation,  however,  is  regarded  by  Japanese  as  invidious  and  humiliating, 
contrary  to  the  treaties,  and  in  conflict  with  their  national  dignity  and 
self-respect. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  so-called  Japanese  question.  This  is  what  is 
causing  the  Jc^anese  people  so  much  pain  and  indignation  at  the  recent 
anti-Asiatic  l^islation  of  CaUfomia.  Japan  does  not  ask  for  an  open  door 
for  labor  inmiigration.  She  is  widely  misunderstood  at  this  point.  She 
does  ask  for  a  square  deal  on  the  basis  of  manhood  equality  with  other  races. 
Her  people  are  not  willing  to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  an  inferior  race  or 
as  intrinsically  undesirable.  When  China  awakes  to  the  situation,  she  will 
xmquestionably  develop  the  same  feelings  and  make  the  same  appeals  as 
Japan  is  making  today. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  America  to  req>ond  to  this  appeal  of  the 
Asiatic  for  equality  of  treatment,  good  will,  and  friendship  so  long  as  the 
present  conception  of  the  Asiatic  and  his  civilization  prevails  among  us. 
To  admit  him  to  our  citizenship  is  r^arded  by  many  as  intolerable.  We 
might  as  well  admit  baboons  or  chimpanzees,  some  are  openly  saying. 
Good  American  citizens,  and  even  Christians  who  believe  in  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  Asiatics  in  their  own  land,  regard  them  with  disdain  and  scorn. 
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bedding  that  they  are  intrinsically  different  from  us— so  different  that  it  is 
in^Kssible  for  them  ever  to  enter  into  our  life,  xmderstand  our  civilization, 
or  share  with  us  in  this  great  American  experiment  in  democracy.  Such 
individuals  are  fond  of  Kipling's  famous  ballad: 

Oh,  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently 

At  God's  great  judgment  seat. 

That  is  to  say,  East  and  West  are  so  different  that,  entirely  r^ardless 
of  the  question  of  inferiority  or  superiority,  these  two  great  sections  of  the 
human  race  cannot  possibly  mix.  The  effort  to  provide  for  their  mingling, 
they  hold,  will  inevitably  end  in  turmoil  and  finally  in  disaster.  They 
foiget,  however,  that  Kipling  did  not  stop  with  the  lines  they  love  to  quote. 
T1k>  he  well  recognized  the  differences  between  East  and  West,  he  also  saw 
deq>^  and  beyond.    For  he  added  in  the  lines  immediately  following: 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West 

Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face 

Tho  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tmities  imderlying  all  branches  of  the  human  race  are 
far  deq>er  and  more  real  than  first  appear.  The  differences  are  relatively 
siq>erficial. 

Now  one  of  the  outstanding  duties  of  oiu*  educators  is  to  study  these 
pressing  problems  of  international  life  and  the  new  relations  necessarily 
arising  thru  man's  recent  mastery  of  nature  and  the  relative  collapse  of 
q>ace.  We  need  to  know  the  facts.  Our  entire  people  should  be  educated 
on  these  matters.  We  must  be  led  by  a  sane  and  kindly  attitude  toward 
those  great  civilizations  of  the  Orient  and  their  peoples,  not  by  ignorance 
and  race  prejudice. 

Our  popular  attitude  toward  Asiatics  today  is  based  on  ignorance  of  the 
p>eoples,  their  history,  and  their  attainments.  It  is  based  on  a  tradition 
that  has  come  down  from  the  past,  a  tradition,  however,  which  better  knowl- 
edge does  not  justify.  Educators  should  lead  in  the  overthrow  of  these 
race  misunderstandings  and  prejudices  which  threaten  to  bring  enormous 
and  disastrous  consequences  to  both  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  popular  view  that  Asiatics  are  undesirable  because  of  their  absolute 
non-assimilability  is  based  on  assumptions  which  modem  biology,  psy- 
chology, and  sociology,  as  well  as  actual  experience,  show  to  be  quite  errone- 
ous. Our  institutions  of  learning  should  promptly  set  to  work  instructing 
our  people  on  these  matters,  for  they  are  of  highest  international  importance. 
The  rank  and  file  of  our  people  should  no  longer  be  misled  by  belated  con- 
ceptions which,  tho  long  r^arded  as  scientific,  are  now  seen  to  be  baseless. 
We  are  in  great  danger  lest  mediaeval  views  of  race  nature  and  race  rela- 
tions shall  plimge  us  into  serious  yet  needless  difficulties. 
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Modem  education  has  overthrown,  to  a  large  degree,  the  mediaeval 
dogmas  of  theology,  rendering  thereby  an  inestimable  service  to  religion. 
There  is  aying  need  that  it  render  the  same  service  to  our  international  life 
by  overthrowing  similarly  mediaeval  dogmatism  as  to  race  nature  and  race 
relations. 

The  peace  movements  in  the  coimtries  of  Christendom  are  doing  noble 
work.  The  wide  education  of  youth  in  our  schools  and  colleges  on  peace 
questions,  the  work  of  the  American  School  Peace  League,  and  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association  with  its  prize  essays  and  orations  are  all  pro- 
moting conviction  as  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  war  and  the  need  of 
right  methods  and  organizations  for  the  attainment  of  international  justice. 
They  are  good  so  far  as  they  go. 

But  for  the  promotion  of  right  relations  between  the  white  race  and  the 
Asiatic  they  are  doing  relatively  little.  There  is  urgent  need  of  active  stq>s 
promoting  respect  and  good  will  among  us  toward  the  Asiatic  The  sugges- 
tion of  Charles  H.  Levermore,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  trustees  of  the 
World  Peace  Foimdation  in  regard  to  peace  textbooks,  should  be  seriously 
considered.    He  says: 

We  should  have  a  textbook  presenting  a  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  needs,  duties,  and 
ideals  of  the  great  races,  proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  their  mutual  influence  in  politics, 
religion,  and  the  arts,  and  of  their  various  associations  for  common  action  since  the  French 
Revolution,  concluding  with  a  study  of  the  gradual  emergence  of  various  forms  of  world- 
organization,  of  the  peace  movement,  and  of  the  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial 
developments  that  have  already  provided  the  world-organism  with  a  sin^,  sensitive, 
nervous  system. 

This  suggestion  is  splendid;  but  let  it  definitely  include  the  Asiatic, 
We  need  a  series  of  ''Race  Readers"  in  which  the  millions  of  children  and 
young  people  in  our  schools  and  collies  shall  learn  of  the  noble  character- 
istics and  achievements  of  the  various  races.  They  should  be  taught  to 
reject  foreigners  of  every  race,  for  each  race  has  its  noble  ancestry  and  its 
heroes. 

The  systematic  education  of  our  youth  in  oriental  history  and  civil- 
ization, is,  to  my  mind,  an  important  item  in  the  new  oriental  policy  which 
must  shortly  arise  and  be  widely  adopted,  if  the  relations  between  the  white 
man  and  the  Asiatic  are  to  be  right  and  just  and  mutually  helpful. 

Indeed,  for  the  general  elimination  of  race  prejudice,  education  is 
needed  in  r^ard  to  the  histories  of  all  the  peoples  from  whom  immigrants 
come  to  our  shores.  Anthropological  readers  should  be  prepared,  devoting 
one  or  more  chapters  to  each  race  and  people  of  whom  representatives  live 
in  our  land,  written  from  an  appreciative  standpoint  and  setting  forth  the 
notable  deeds  of  each.  They  should  be  well  illustrated  with  fine  engravings 
of  the  best  representatives  dressed  in  modem  European  clothing,  in  order 
to  avoid  those  caricatures  which  are  so  common  in  pictures  of  strange 
peoples.  Such  readers  would  help  the  young  to  get  over  their  spontaneous 
feelings  of  race  antipathy. 
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The  ^lendid  deeds  of  heroism  done  by  Jew  and  Spaniard;  by  Italian 
and  Hungarian;  French,  German,  and  English;  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hindoo  should  all  be  set  forth  with  appreciation.  For  Japan  and  China 
and  India  have  had  their  illustrious  histories  no  less  than  England,  Germany, 
and  France.  Should  not  the  outstanding  characters  and  achievements  of 
these  lands  be  taught  to  our  young?  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  English  and  European  heroes  of 
progress  and  high  ideals  are  known,  not  only  by  name  but  also  for  what 
they  did,  to  all  in  Japan  who  have  had  a  secondary  education,  and  to  all 
the  higher  classes  in  grammar  schools.  How  many  in  our  land,  even 
collie  graduates,  could  tell  anything  whatever  of  Shotoku  Taishi,  Kusu- 
noki  Masashige,  Nichiren,  Shonen,  and  other  great  leaders  in  Japan?  It 
is  high  time  that  the  study  of  oriental  peoples  and  histories  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  public  schools.  It  woiild  help  greatly  to  race  reconciliation, 
even  as  impartial  and  appreciative  histories  of  the  Civil  War  have  done 
much  to  reconcile  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  time  to  prepare  for  the  much-dreaded  military  yellow  peril  is  before 
it  arises.  And  the  way  to  prq>are  for  it  is  to  develop  such  a  widespread 
understanding  of,  and  respect  for,  the  Asiatic  among  our  peoples  at  large 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  him  justice,  and  assure  him  that  there  is  no  white 
periL  The  only  possible  source  of  a  military  yellow  peril  is  the  conviction 
among  Asiatics  that  they  cannot  secure  justice  or  decent  treatment  or  safety 
at  the  hands  of  the  white  man  except  by  force. 

Had  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  not  forced  Japan  to  return  Port 
Arthur  to  China  at  the  close  of  the  China-Japan  War,  there  would  have 
been  no  Russo> Japan  War.  The  injustice  then  inflicted  on  Japan,  the 
continuous  encroachments  of  Russia  in  East  ^ia,  together  with  the 
whole  attitude  of  Europe  to  Asia,  was  the  real  reason  why  Japan  was 
forced  to  develc^  her  armaments  to  a  d^ee  somewhat  c^proadung  that 
of  a  western  people.  If  Christendom  refuses  to  Asiatics  in  our  midst 
that  coiulesy  and  justice  which  we  accord  to  each  other,  can  we  condemn 
those  great  nations  of  Asia  for  resentment  and  indignation  ?  And  this  grow- 
ing feeling  in  Asia  of  a  real  white  peril  may  iiltimately  lead  to  a  military 
yellow  peril. 

But  how  is  this  attitude  of  courtesy  and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  white 
man  to  the  Asiatic  to  be  secured  ?  It  is  not  something  that  can  be  brought 
into  existence  by  l^^ation.  It  can  come  only  by  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  are  founded  on  knowledge  and  respect.  This  is  the  point  of 
re^)onsibility  for  our  schools.  To  the  yoimg  of  all  the  many  races  now 
here,  we  need  to  teach  the  good  and  noble  things  for  which  their  respective 
ancestors  are  to  be  honored.  We  need  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  race 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  ntunberless  groups  that  now  make  up  our 
cosmopolitan  people;  and  in  this  movemoit  of  mutual  req>ect  the  Asiatic 
must  be  included. 
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I  well  recognize  that  many  practical  problems  confront  us  when  we 
seek  to  reduce  to  practice  our  theories  as  to  race  equality.  Would  not, 
for  instance,  an  open  door  to  Asiatic  inmiigration,  as  that  door  has  been 
open  to  European  immigration,  involve  us  in  intolerable  difficulties?  It 
would,  without  doubt.  But  I  contend  that  the  equal  treatment  of  Asiatic 
with  other  races  does  not  demand  universal  free  inmiigration.  The  solu- 
tion which  I  have  proposed  is  a  limited  inmiigration  for  all  races.  But  this 
is  not  the  time  or  place  for  the  presentation  of  this  plan  in  detail.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  I  may  refer  to  my  volume  on  the  American' 
Japanese  Problem, 

The  center  of  the  plea  which  I  here  present  is  that  educators  have  a  new 
responsibility  placed  upon  them  by  the  awakening  of  Asia.  We  live  in  a 
new  world.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  Asia,  even  as  Asia  has  discovered  that 
she  can  no  longer  ignore  us.  Our  educators  must  lead  the  way  in  training 
our  young  people,  so  that  our  rapidly  growing  contact  with  Asia  may  be 
freed  from  the  danger  that  confronts  us  and  may  become,  on  the  contrary, 
a  source  of  mutual  advantage. 


TOPIC:  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMAN 
A.    TRAINING  WOMEN  FOR  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBIUTY 

LOIS  KIMBALL  KATHEWS,  DEAN  OF  WOMEN,  UMIVESSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 

MADISON,  wis. 

There  have  been  in  the  development  of  human  folk  since  the  bq;inning 
of  time  two  tendencies — ^the  one  toward  individualism,  the  other  toward 
social  responsibility  in  the  largest  sense.  What  is  called  the  '/feminist" 
movement  is  as  old  as  women  are:  it  is  merdy  the  new  name  for  the  old 
attempt  at  self-realization.  Nor  is  it — this  striving  for  the  realization  of 
one's  full  capacities— inherently  a  selfish  aim. 

At  first  blush,  the  second  tendency — ^that  toward  social  responsibility  in 
its  largest  sense — ^woiild  seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tendency 
toward  self-realization.  One's  sober  second  thought  perceives  a  profoimd 
relation  between  the  two,  a  relation  capable  of  being  used  for  the  highest 
achievements  and  the  noblest  ends.  The  one  should  in  reality  aconnpany 
the  other;  and  while  women  are  being  developed  as  individuals,  they 
ought  also  to  be  trained  as  members  of  a  group,  as  parts  of  a  great  social 
organism.  It  b  the  business  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
college,  the  imiversity  to  teach  a  girl  at  an  early  age  her  responsibility, 
her  inescapable  obligation  to  the  family,  the  sodal  commimity,  and  the 
civic  community.  I  must  confine  m3rsdf  to  the  last  of  these  agencies — ^to 
the  training  the  collie  or  the  imiversity  can  and  must  give  women  if 
they  are  to  be  fitted  to  assume  social  responsibility  in  intelligent  and 
e£Fectual  fashion. 
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Fiist  of  all,  the  college  or  university  must  lay  the  foundations  in  the 
dassnxnn,  by  holding  students  to  discipline  of  the  mind,  to  bringing  to  a 
oondusion  as  wdl  as  they  may  any  course  which  they  begin,  r^ardless  of 
the  drudgery  here  and  there  involved  in  completing  any  piece  of  work. 
Spedfically,  certain  courses  do  more  than  others  in  developing  what  one 
may  call  the  "social  point  of  view";  courses  in  history,  literature,  and 
pditical  science,  with  their  vivid  ^uman  interest;  in  economics,  where  one 
finds  the  inestimable  value  of  training  which  enables  one  to  test  the  prac- 
tical by  the  theoretical,  which  teaches  the  intellect  to  guide  the  emotions, 
the  mind  to  discq>line  the  imagination.  There  are  also  courses  in  sociology, 
taken  after  a  thc^o  grounding  in  economics,  where  one  learns  of  problems 
of  poverty,  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  methods  of  charity  work  and 
poor  relief.  Turning  to  the  realm  of  science,  there  are  the  great  fields  of 
preventive  medicine,  of  public  health,  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  social 
science,  of  diemistry  for  problems  of  nutrition,  and  a  dozen  other  less 
obvious  sciences.  In  these  courses  are  afforded  at  once  specific  training 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  point  of  view,  and  each  is  quite  as  essential  as  the 
other.  No  one,  I  think,  feels  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  upon  woman's 
education  when  it  predsdy  duplicates  that  of  a  man.  The  tremendous 
possibility  of  tmiversity  courses  in  home  economics  when  they  are  properly 
grounded  upon  science  and  economics  as  a  firm  intdlectual  basis  and  dis- 
cqdine  makes  one  stand  aghast. 

When  there  are  in  combination,  as  is  the  case  in  Madison,  a  library 
^  school  and  reference  libraries  for  l^;islatures,  munidpalities,  etc.,  an  especial 

kind  of  laboratory  worik  in  social  and  public  service  is  possible.  Young 
women  may  not  only  prepare  bibliographies,  but  may  do  investigational 
work  for  the  departments  of  the  state  and  dty  governments,  and  also  may 
do  constructive  work  in  suggesting  how  conditicms  may  be  permanentiy 
ameliorated.  Such  studies  of  actual  conditions,  made  in  schdarly  fashicm 
and  handled  sdentifically ,  must  be  invaluable  in  solving  the  problems  them- 
sdves,  and  no  one  who  works  upon  such  investigations  can  fail  to  acquire 
an  abiding  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

But  a  warning  needs  here  to  be  soimded.  There  is  grave  danger 
involved  in  pushmg  back  too  far  into  the  college  curricultun  these  pieces  of 
specifically  vocational  work.  Care  must  be  taken  that  suffident  back- 
ground of  general  mental  training  and  of  real  experience  of  life  shall  have 
been  acquired  upon  which  may  be  overlaid  this  intensive  and  specialized 
work.  Women  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  social  service;  tothemmunid- 
pal  housekeeping  is  closely  akin  to  family  housekeeping,  and  mimid- 
pal  housedeaning  not  unlike  that  in  which  well-rq(ulated  households 
indulge  daily  and  weekly.  The  temptation  is  great  to  mistake  this  natural 
aptitude  for  a  trained  reaction,  and  so  to  apply  it  beyond  its  capadty  and 
before  it  is  devdoped,  to  give  to  enthusiastic,  immature  girls  problems  to 
solve  which  require  years  of  insight  coupled  with  self-restraint    It  will  be 
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interesting  to  note  in  the  next  few  years  the  comparative  achievements  in 
social  service  and  social  investigation  of  the  graduates  of  colleges  like 
Vassar,  which  adhere  to  the  four  years'  course  with  no  vocational  training; 
or  Sinunons,  with  a  four  years'  wholly  vocational  course;  or  Margaret 
Morrison  Carnegie  School  in  Pittsburgh,  where  two  years  of  general  college 
work  is  followed  by  two  years  of  vocational  work.  We  are  apparently  to 
have  more  differentiation  of  our  women's  colleges  and  to  see  much  duplica- 
tion of  these  three  distinct  types. 

So  much  for  training  in  definite  courses.  Are  there  other  wa3rs  in  which 
the  college  and  university  may  train  women  for  social  responsibility  ?  I 
believe  that  there  are.  To  this  end  are  organized  self-government  associa- 
tions, whereby  rules  of  conduct  are  made  and  standards  maintained  by  the 
students  themselves.  Student  opinion  is,  if  one  can  get  to  the  root  of  it, 
soimd  and  wholesome;  but  it  is  inunature,  limited  in  its  scope,  and  often 
intolerant.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  over  everything  concerning 
coU^e  life  and  collie  standards  to  yoxmg  students  without  any  controlling 
force  from  older  and  wiser  heads;  but  what  is  needed  is  advice,  not 
mandates. 

In  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  each  of  our  women's  lodging-houses, 
Greek-letter  society  houses,  and  halls  of  residence,  there  is  a  representative 
of  this  organization  who  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  its  central  board.  The 
central  board  has  its  meetings  for  an  hour  once  in  two  weeks,  and  it  there 
takes  up  questions  of  public  concern  for  the  women  students — ^the  dance 
question,  the  honor  system,  wa3rs  of  assimilating  our  45  per  cent  of  new 
students  into  the  life  of  the  55  per  cent  of  old  students  who  represent  con- 
tinuity of  policy  and  some  sort  of  tradition,  and  other  questions.  Each 
member  of  the  board  is  responsible  for  her  house — ^its  conduct,  its  standards, 
its  observance  of  the  few  rules  we  have;  and  it  is  a  serious  trial  of  her  tact 
and  power  of  adaptability  to  make  of  her  house  a  imit.  She  calls  her  house 
together  once  in  two  weeks,  and  there  gets  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  subjects 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  central  board,  and  rqx>rts  to  them  actions  of  that 
body. 

This  year  our  self-government  organization  has  appointed  a  junior  girl 
to  be  adviser  to  each  freshman  girl,  and  while  the  plan  is  not  working  out 
ideally,  still  it  has  sufficient  success  to  warrant  its  continuance.  There  is 
a  small  executive  conunittee  of  the  Self-Govemment  Association  to  deal 
with  breaches  of  the  rules  of  the  organization.  The  whole  association  under- 
takes to  provide  simple  means  of  entertainment  from  time  to  time  to  make 
possible  some  social  life  among  students  who  otherwise  have  little  or  none. 
Here  is  a  task  requiring  delicacy  and  tact;  it  must  not  be  obvious,  yet  it 
must  reach  the  so-called  ''unsocial"  student — ^the  most  difficult  of  all  girls 
to  deal  with,  and  the  one  vrho  most  needs  to  get  the  social  point  of  view. 
We  do  not  succeed  wholly,  nor — ^I  suspect — does  any  other  collie.  It  is 
often  poverty  that  lies  back  of  the  imsocial  attitude  of  a  girl;  we  hope  to 
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hdp  to  relieve  that  difficulty  in  another  year  by  a  co-operative  house,  such 
as  is  operated  by  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  with  unusual  success  by  North- 
western University,  where  each  girl  materially  reduces  her  expenses  by 
assisting,  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day,  in  the  conduct  and  care 
of  the  house  under  an  efficient  house-mother  and  a  conq)etent  cook.  We 
bdieve  that  here  will  be  a  most  effective  means  of  training  to  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  a  number  of  girls  whom  it  is  hard  to  reach.  None  of 
these  agencies,  be  it  said,  are  or  need  be  enormous  time-consumers.  It  is 
entirely  possible  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  organizations  and  still  be  a 
good  student.  By  not  permitting  students  to  hold  office  if  their  sdiolarship 
record  is  unsatisfactory,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  outside  activity  in  which 
any  one  girl  may  indulge,  and  above  all  by  maintaining  in  the  classroom 
a  high  standard  by  which  work  shall  be  judged,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  all  the  ends  for  which  we  are  striving  in  the  education  of  our 
young  wcnnen  before  they  go  out  into  the  world. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  exdtisively  of  the  training  of  women  who 
come  to  the  coU^e  or  university,  of  those  whom  we  are  able  to  influence  and 
educate  within  our  very  walls.  There  is  another  dass  which  should  be  even 
larger— -the  women  outside  the  university,  who  by  dint  of  age  or  lack  of 
means  or  home  obligations  are  unable  to  come  to  us.  Is  it  not  right  that 
the  facilities  of  the  central  institution  be  used  for  this  large  and  eminently 
worth-while  clientele?  It  is  here  that  the  work  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment comes  in,  with  definite  [dans  and  an  opexi  mind  to  meet  this  great 
need.  There  are  thousands  of  women  in  small  towns  all  over  the  state, 
absorbed  in  their  own  concerns,  dissatisfied  with  their  own  mental  attain- 
ments, hungry  for  something  outside  themselves  that  shall  lead  them  to 
higher  and  finer  things.  They  cannot  go  to  college,  so  the  coU^e  must  go 
to  thenu  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  child-welfare  exhibit,  especially 
when  its  concrete  illustrations  are  driven  home  by  an  instructor  from  the 
home  economics  department  of  the  state  university,  who  shall  speak  of  the 
rights  of  the  child  to  be  well  bom,  to  be  well  nourished,  to  be  well  clothed, 
to  be  trained  physically,  to  be  trained  morally,  and  to  be  trained  religiously  ? 
The  exhibit  itself  is  unique  and  novel  to  most  of  these  women;  but  they 
have  not  the  training  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  applying  these  lessons.* 
Thru  this  means  of  instruction  a  woman  grows,  not  <Hily  in  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility r^arding  her  own  chOd,  but  in  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  infant 
mortality  and  of  child  welfare  everywhere.  In  other  words,  she  suddenly 
acquires,  if  she  did  not  possess  it  before,  the  social  point  of  view.  So  with 
the  tuberculosis  exhibit  and  with  many  others.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
associations  especially  designed  for  carrying  on  this  work,  but  they  cannot 
afford  to  send  to  .all  these  small  towns,  nor  do  the  small  towns  know  they 
need  the  exhibits.  It  is  a  part  of  the  university's  business  to  create  the 
realization  of  what  one  does  not  know — a  part  which  it  must  not  and  cannot 
ignore. 
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There  is  no  movement  of  recent  years  more  potent  in  arousing  the  social 
consciousness  of  women  than  the  women's  club  movement.  When  one 
reads  the  records  of  their  achievements  as  set  forth  in  their  biennial  reports, 
one  is  amazed  at  what  is  being  accomplished  by  these  organizations  working 
singly  and  shoulder  to  shoulder.  But  in  Wisconsin  they  do  not  work  alone. 
The  state  imiversity  places  all  its  resources  at  their  disposal  if  they  ask  for 
it.  The  home  economics  department,  for  instance,  sends  out  programs 
and  bibliographies  for  directing  a  year's  special  study,  and  provides  speakers 
to  take  up  crucial  and  more  technical  subjects.  The  library  commission 
supplies  working  libraries  for  the  clubs.  When  once  a  club  has  availed 
itself  of  these  opportimities  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  it  comes  again  and 
again,  year  by  year,  for  further  direction.  Clubs  also  send  to  the  university 
for  expert  lecturers  on  social  problems,  and  on  that  basis  imdertake  work 
in  dvic  and  industrial  reform.  A  small  dub  in  Milwaukee  this  year  set 
itself  the  task  of  learning  all  that  was  possible  about  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  They  began  with  the  state  imiversity,  and  asked 
for  a  speaker  from  that  institution  to  inaugurate  the  covrse.  They  are  now 
to  take  up  the  state  commissions,  and  are  again  sending  for  an  expert 
q>eaker.  The  members  hope  in  another  year  to  turn  their  knowledge  to 
some  useful  purpose.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  first  getting 
accurate  and  wide  information  first  hand;  later  they  will  apply  it.  I  need 
only  speak  in  passing  of  the  correspondence-study  work,  since  that  is  well 
known.  But  the  work  of  the  short  course  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics, where  for  three  months — ^from  December  i  to  March  i — ^while  the 
work  on  the  farm  is  not  overwhelming,  men  and  women  come  to  the  imi- 
versity to  get  all  they  can  as  to  recent  sdentific  aids  to  farming,  stock- 
raising,  house  and  dairy  keeping,  etc. — ^this  work  is  invaluable.  Then  for 
two  weeks  in  the  winter,  intensive  work  is  given  to  those  who  cannot  spend 
three  months;  and  here  all  the  resources  of  the  university  are  brought  into 
play  to  stimulate  or  inaugurate  a  new  point  of  view.  It  is  pathetic,  as 
wdl  as  amusing,  to  see  these  men  and  women  come  to  the  women's  gym- 
nasium for  the  evening  play-hour,  where  they  learn  games,  take  exercise, 
and,  often  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  really  learn  to  play.  Thdr  pas- 
sion for  learning  is  enormous,  their  desire  for  information  approaches  greed, 
and  if  they  go  home  to  criticize  we  do  not  care,  since  that  very  attitude 
indicates  an  awakened  mind.  The  home  economics  work  in  the  farmers' 
institutes  is  on  these  same  lines  and  is  designed  to  reach  those  who  cannot 
leave  home  for  even  two  weeks. 

In  condusion,  how  shall  women  be  trained  for  social  responsibility? 
First,  by  the  devdopment  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  of  all  their  powers, 
ph3rsical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  to  the  end  that  each  woman 
may  know  her  powers  and  her  limitations.  In  other  words,  train  her  as 
an  individual,  hdp  her  to  realize  herself,  and  lead  her  to  a  divine  discontent 
*th  selfish  individualism.    Second,  and  at  the  same  time,  teach  her  her 
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inescapable  obligations  to  the  various  groups  into  whose  membership  she 
is  bom — ^the  family,  the  social  group,  the  civic  group.  Teach  her  by  con- 
crete tasks,  by  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  women,  that 
imagination  and  sympathy  which  make  for  the  social  point  of  view.  Teach 
her  by  the  attitude  of  the  institution  of  higher  learning  to  which  she  looks 
for  her  inspiration — ^whether  immediately  within  its  walls  or  longingly  from 
a  remote  horizon — ^that  the  only  social  experience  worth  having  is  the  sort 
that  women  like  Miss  Addams  have,  the  social  experience  that  makes  every 
m^n,  woman,  or  child  at  ease  in  her  presence  because  of  an  intuitive  sense 
that  their  ideals  and  aspirations  are  at  one.  Given  such  a  point  of  view, 
and  the  tools  with  which  to  work,  one  need  not  worry  about  achievement, 
for  such  social  responsibility  is  bound  to  find  its  outlet  in  service  to  the 
community.  To  provide  such  training  and  such  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  every  woman  who  desires  it,  or,  as  Mr.  Benson  says,  "who  desires  to 
desire  it,"  such  is  the  obligation  and  the  possibility  of  every  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

B.    SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL  FROM  A  SOCIAL 

WORKER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

To  the  social  worker  the  school  appears  as  an  instrument  of  almost 
imlimited  possibilities,  not  only  for  passing  on  to  the  next  generation  the 
culture  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  but  for  testing  present  social  relationships 
and  for  securing  improvements  in  social  conditions. 

Thru  the  requirements  of  our  compulsory  attendance  laws,  we  see  to 
the  school  assigned  the  duty  of  securing  the  presence  of  all  children  within 
certain  ages,  supplying  to  them  the  knowledge,  discipline,  and  culture  of 
which  they  are  arable,  and  determining  when  they  have  reached  the  age 
at  which  they  may  la¥rfully  enter  the  labor  market. 

The  social  worker  marvels  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  at  the 
extent  to  which  its  importance  has  gripped  the  conscience  of  the  commimity. 
She  is  often  tempted  to  covet  the  millions  of  dollars  allotted  from  public 
funds,  but  she  covets  far  more  eagerly  the  simple  and  natural  contacts 
established  with  the  homes  of  the  community. 

The  social  worker  looks  with  envious  eye  upon  the  opportunity  lying 
before  the  school  and  is  supremely  grateful  for  the  contributions  it  makes, 
not  only  to  an  increasingly  high  level  of  community  intelligence,  but  to  the 
independence  and  enrichment  of  lives  among  those  to  whom  in  the  past  a 
meager  share  of  the  world's  culture  has  been  allotted.  She  is,  therefore,  the 
less  reconciled  to  waste  resulting  from  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school 
to  take  advantage  of  its  opportimities  for  simple  and  effective  approach  to 
the  family  groups  and  to  the  consequent  loss  in  social  well-being. 
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Three  classes  of  failures  come  conspicuously  to  the  attention  of  the 
social  worker: 

I.  Those  cases  in  which  the  child's  school  experience  makes  little 
impression  because  of  the  physical  conditions  prevailing  in  his  home. 

If,  at  a  well-ordered  table,  the  digestive  machinery  of  a  child  refuses 
to  act,  the  child  does  not  eat,  and  the  failure  in  the  atteDq>t  to  feed  the 
child  is  evident.  But,  in  the  school,  the  mental  apparatus  of  a  child  may 
be  wholly  clogged  and  inactive  and  no  one  know. 

There  are  the  children  from  homes  where  life  is  very  irregular  or,  if 
regular,  the  routine  is  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  father's  job  and 
of  the  mother's  lindtations  rather  than  by  the  children's  needs.  The  rooms 
are  crowded,  the  facilities  for  cleanliness  all  too  scanty,  the  confusion  great, 
the  heating  excessive,  the  ventilation  inadequate;  the  food  possibly  insuf- 
ficient in  amount,  hastily  prepared,  and  irregularly  served.  Many  homes 
do  not  measure  even  up  to  this  level,  for  account  must  be  taken  of  drunken- 
ness with  its  resulting  brutality,  uncertainty,  and  irregularity,  as  well  as 
of  the  many  consequences  of  the  lack  of  decent  amusement,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  notorious  failure  to  abolish  vice  in  districts  in  or  near  which 
many  children  live. 

But  the  school  replies,  ''Whose  fault  is  this?  Surely,  those  influences 
are  to  blame  which  permit  to  exist  the  causes  giving  rise  to  poverty — the 
complacently  virtuous  who  allow  the  saloon  and  organized  vice  to  exist,  the 
corrupt  city  government,  the  venal  police";  and  this  is  all  true.  The  school 
is  not  to  blame,  nor  can  the  school  undertake  the  task  of  securing  adequate 
housing,  a  living  wage,  decent  surroundings,  and  rational  recreation.  I  do 
not  ask  if  it  has  done  its  share — ^who  can  tell  what  its  share  is  ?  I  ask  if  it 
has  done  all  it  could — ^is  it  doing  all  it  can  ?  Does  it  report  every  case  in 
which  it  knows  that  its  own  resources  are  wasted  because  of  these  condi- 
tions ?  Has  it  done  all  that  might  be  done  to  develop  devices  by  which 
it  might  know  more  fully,  and  to  bring  to  bear  reconstructive  influences 
on,  the  situations  that  interfere  with  its  efficient  work?  We  know  that 
shoes  and  other  clothing  are  given  to  poor  children.  We  hear  much  of 
school  feeding,  and  the  school  lunch  seems  to  justify  itself.  But  obviously 
a  child  is  unlikely  to  need  clothing  only,  and  underfed  or  wron^y  fed 
children  are  probably  underdothed  and  wrongly  housed  and  need  many 
other  kinds  of  service  besides  the  feeding.  In  many  cases,  what  is  needed 
is  something  in  addition  to  what  the  sdhool  is  doing,  even  when  there  is 
medical  examination  and  a  school  nurse.  And  often  there  is  needed  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  the  school  is  doing.  In  every  case  where 
any  service  to  the  home  seems  required,  the  determination  should  be  made 
by  a  social  worker  rather  than  by  a  teacher — ^by  a  person  designated  by  a 
title  indicating  a  relationship  to  the  school  and  a  function  other  than  teach- 
ing, such  as  ''school  visitor."  This  distinction  should  be  made  clear  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  new  form  of  service  and  for  the  sake  of  the  clearer 
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ai^edation  of  the  teacher's  real  task.  For  the  teacher's  real  task,  and  it 
is  a  noble  and  a  sufficiently  difficult  task,  is  teaching,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
when  either  the  teacher  or  the  public  becomes  confused  on  that  point. 

2.  A  second  group  of  pupils  in  whose  case  the  school  fails  are  those 
whose  needs  the  school  is,  as  yet,  unable  to  meet.  Deficiencies  have  been 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  immigrants,  both  children  and  adults,  in 
the  interesting  rqport  recently  made  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  by 
a  state  commission  on  immigration. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  and  emphasize  the  recommendations 
intended  to  meet  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  point  is  that  failure  to  imderstand  the  social  relationships 
and  economic  pressure  means  failure  to  perform  efficiently  the  educational 
task. 

With  reference  to  many  others  besides  immigrant  pupils,  similar  failures 
can  be  noted.  Of  these  the  group  most  appealing  is  composed  of  those 
children  who  leave  school  at  the  earliest  moment  allowed  by  the  law  to 
take  up  wage-paid  work,  to  whom  is  given  absolutely  no  prq>aration  for 
their  experience  in  seeking  work  nor  for  doing  the  tasks  in  the  factory, 
shop,  or  office  into  which  they  go.  What  can  or  should  be  done  for  these 
children  should  of  course  be  determined  by  the  educationalist,  who  can 
alone  decide  educational  questions,  but  the  decision  should  be  based  upon 
information  furnished  by  those  who  know  out  of  what  surroundings  the 
children  come,  and  into  what  kinds  of  employments  they  go.  In  other 
words,  while  he  alone  must  decide,  he  cannot  wisely  decide  alone. 

3.  But  the  striking  failures  are  those  in  which  the  attendance  of  the 
child  is  either  not  secured  at  all,  or  is  seciured  irregularly  or  inadequately. 
The  volmne  of  this  failure  is  suggested  by  the  figiures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  showing  great  discrepancies  between  enrolment  and  attendance. 
These  figures  are,  however,  most  unsatisfactory.  They  give  no  clue  to  the 
volume  of  absence  without  cause  or  for  inadequate  cause  by  which  the 
child  loses  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  the  benefit  sought  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  No  estimate  of  this  waste  has  been  made.  Perhaps  it  cannot 
be  made.'  But  the  social  worker  is  familiar  with  it  and  would  gladly  see 
it  done  away  with  at  its  source.  It  is  fredy  acknowledged  that  when  there 
are  failures  of  the  kind  suggested,  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  school 
alone.  Other  agencies  may  likewise  fall  short  They  cannot  succeed  alone, 
however,  and  closest  co-operation  with  all  other  agencies  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  children  must  therefore  be  developed  by  the  school. 

May,  therefore,  a  few  suggestions  with  reference  to  tkese  groups  of 
children  be  made  without  suspicion  of  carping  or  \u\i^^  criticism?  It 
has  been  said  that  the  social  worker  becomes  p«<we  of  some  of  these 
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failures.  Think  of  the  last  class,  namely,  those  whose  attendance  is 
inadequately  enforced.  In  every  large  city  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
good  charity  organization  society,  many  cases  of  children  who  obtain  their 
working  papers  too  soon  are  discovered  thru  relief  records.  When  a  family 
applies  for  aid,  the  dates  of  birth  of  all  the  children  are  entered  on  the  case 
record,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  incorrect  ages.  Moreover,  the  yoimger 
the  children,  the  more  appealing  is  the  distress  of  the  applicants.  Later, 
when  the  child  goes  to  work  illegally,  a  resourceful  charity  visitor  may 
succeed  in  finding  the  evidence  and  return  the  child  to  school. 

The  point  is  that  if  one  really  has  something  to  give  that  not  only  has 
cost  very  dear  but  that  has  a  value  beyond  all  measure,  one  does  not  lightly 
allow  the  beneficiary  to  be  deprived  of  its  enjoyment,  and,  knowing  the 
attitude  of  many  parents  toward  the  education  of  their  daughters,  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty  upon  them  to  put  thdr  children  at  work,  and  all  the  other 
confusing  influences  retarding  the  s^predation  of  education,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  demand  that  confirmation  of  the  parents'  statement 
with  reference  to  the  entering  children  which  is  available  without  too  much 
difficulty.  Family  emergencies  of  all  sorts  fall  heavily  on  children  in  poor 
homes  at  best,  and  the  school  surely  does  not  wish  to  contribute  to  these 
burdens  in  any  way  nor  to  fail  when  possible  to  relieve  the  children  whose 
lives  it  tries  to  enrich.  Often  sickness  in  the  family  is  the  occasion  of  the 
failure.  It  is  both  mistaken  kindness  and  neglect  of  legal  duty  to  allow 
children  to  be  dq>rived  of  education  and  health  and  to  suffer  the  home  to 
be  neglected  on  account  of  sickness. 

These  are  wastes  in  which  the  school  often  passively  acquiesces.  But 
there  are  cases,  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  in  which  the  principal  actively 
co-operates  to  the  child's  loss.  There  are  the  excuses  granted  that  the 
child  may  stay  at  home,  not  only  because  there  is  illness,  but  because  there 
is  extra  work,  because  there  is  the  regular  work,  because  a  job  is  to  be  sought, 
or  because  there  is  a  case  in  court  where  the  child's  services  as  interpreter 
are  apparently  needed.  All  too  frequently  the  teacher  acquiesces  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  child  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents.  The  imdoing  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty  often  here  as  elsewhere,  and  perfectly  needlessly,  if, 
in  addition  to  the  education  given  by  the  public,  there  may  be  ''loaned  the 
brains"  of  the  school  official  or  someone  called  on  by  him  to  view  the 
situation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  charity  visitor,  to  whom  the  school  attend- 
ance of  the  children  seems  an  important  factor  in  successfully  restoring  the 
family  undw:  her  care  to  independence,  of  the  settlement  worker  who 
C}q)ect»  only  xxf  •uijpiement  the  school  in  relating  the  family  to  wholesome 
and  helpful  mfluences,  iA  the  person  concerned  with  improved  labor  condi- 
tions and  a  higher  general  level  of  indusui^i  efficiency,  these  losses  on  the 
part  of  the  children  of  the  poor  seem  of  enormous  impcHrtaxic«^  and  to  them 
any  acquiescence  in  considering  the  attendance  officers  as  mere  representa- 
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lives  of  the  power  of  the  law  to  make  children  attend  seems  a  betrayal  of 
the  trust  committed  to  the  school.  To  the  social  worker  concerned,  the 
attendance  officer  appears  as  the  messenger  from  a  truly  generous  public, 
interpreting  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  incomparable  value  of  the  offer- 
ing made  the  child,  but  likewise  bringing  back  some  estimate  of  what  it 
costs  the  parent,  and  some  new  statement  of  how  that  cost  may  be  shared, 
or  perh^)s  shifted,  as  much  of  it  should,  of  course,  be  shifted  by  readjust- 
ment of  the  wage-level.  Moreover,  it  seems  an  additional  waste  to  dis- 
cipline parents  or  children,  while  leaving  undisturbed  the  influences  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  suggest 
concrete  alterations  in  the  machinery  for  receiving  those  children  who  are 
brought  vduntarily  to  school,  or  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  others. 
That  there  should  be  changes  in  the  directions  suggested  is  among  the 
ardent  desires  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  children  by  the  other 
path  of  approach,  i.e.,  the  need  in  their  family  group  for  some  form  of  social 
service.  If  these  statements  are  in  any  sense  just,  there  is  need  of  perfecting 
delicate  social  devices  within  the  system  and  of  building  up  more  perfect 
co-operation  with  agencies  without. 

There  are  reasons  for  these  failures  which  are  peculiarly  convincing  if 
the  evidence  were  really  massed  and  honestly  viewed,  for  in  the  school 
^stem  is  found  a  situation  likely  to  result  in  a  greater  measure  of  failure 
of  the  kinds  suggested  than  is  at  all  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Here  we  have  the  great  mass  of  children  whose  needs  are  under  discussion 
coming  under  the  observation  of  women  teachers  who  might  be  quick  to 
see  the  need  and  to  realize  the  ineffectiveness  of  their  own  services  to  meet 
those  needs — according  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  79 . 3 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  in  1910-11  were  women — 
but  the  q>portunity  to  make  known  these  needs  and  adequately  to  interpret 
them  is  not  given,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  principals  and  practically 
all  the  school  superintendents  and  members  of  school  boards  are  men. 
There  is  no  channel  thru  which  what  they  learn  of  the  needs  of  those  they 
would  serve  can  pass  up  to  those  in  power;  and  what  comes  down  from 
those  in  power  is  dead  bones  of  routine,  as  any  undertaking  separated  from 
the  source  of  information,  suggestion,  and  interpretation  must  be  dead 
routine. 

The  waste  and  stupidity  of  such  an  arrangement  becomes  obvious  when 
we  remind  ourselves  of  the  number  of  women  who  have  been  teachers, 
whose  services  might  be  appropriated  by  the  community.  These  women 
woidd  be  quick  to  see  just  the  lack  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
They  are,  in  fact,  engaged  in  urging  on  l^;islatures  modifications  of  the 
law,  and  on  school  boards  the  development  of  just  such  co-operative  social 
devices.  But  such  devel<q)ments  urged  from  below,  as  by  the  women 
teachars  in  the  grades,  or  from  without,  as  by  club  women,  come  slowly. 
And,  of  course,  neither  group  uses  its  full  intelligence,  not  being  vested 
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with  full  responsibility.  Yet  the  problems  are  sufficiently  complicate, 
the  task  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  command  the  fullest  intelligence  and 
freest  endeavor  of  all  concerned. 

Moreover,  with  reference  to  many  of  the  problems,  the  experience  and 
intelligence  of  women  would  be  peculiarly  valuable,  and  in  many  of  the 
tasks  the  services  of  women  are  practically  required  or  at  any  rate  are 
probably  much  more  efficient  than  those  of  men.  One  hears  much  of  the 
feminization  of  the  schools,  and  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  men  and 
women  teachers  are  cited  as  evidence.  The  evidence  is  totally  irrelevant. 
The  question  is  not  who  does  the  task,  but  whose  ideals  prevail  and  who 
exercises  the  authority.  The  real  need  is  a  much  greater  feminization  of 
the  schools  by  implying  to  them  the  tests  women  apply  to  their  own  con- 
cerns— ^the  tests  of  comfort,  well-being,  normal  growth,  increasing  richness 
of  life,  observation  of  the  failures,  wringing  from  them  correction  of  old 
methods  and  suggestions  for  new. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  at  true  feminization.  Reference  might 
be  made  to  a  few  in  illustration  of  this  point: 

Some  years  ago  a  nimiber  of  the  women  teachers  in  Chicago  conceived 
and  carried  into  effect  the  feminine  idea  that  the  great  corporations  should 
be  made  to  meet  their  lawful  obligations.  They  found  themselves  tmder- 
going  strange  experiences  in  strange  places  as  they  sought  to  obtain  the 
enforcement  of  l^al  obligations  for  the  education  of  the  little  children  in 
Chicago.  It  was  a  purely  feminine  undertaking  in  its  conception  and  in 
its  accomplishment,  for  who  but  foolish  women  coidd  think  the  education 
of  the  children  was  more  important  than  the  favor  of  the  great  corporations  ? 
Another  feminine  idea  has  been  that  it  might  be  well  for  those  in  authority 
to  know  what  those  who  were  doing  the  work  were  thinking.  And  the  or- 
ganization of  the  teachers'  councils,  meeting  regularly  to  expr^  their  views, 
is  a  step  in  the  working-out  of  this  idea.  Again  only  women  could  fancy 
that  the  himible  teachers  at  the  bottom  had  counsel  of  value  to  the  powerfiil 
persons  at  the  top  of  the  system.  A  third  effort  of  a  feminine  character 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago  schools  was  made  this  spring  when  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  aldermanic  campaign  was 
allowed  to  be  given  to  both  teachers  and  children  in  form  so  simple  that 
it  might  be  taken  into  the  humblest  home.  The  resulting  vote  of  men  and 
women  alike  on  complicated  questions  such  as  bond  issues  was  intelligent 
to  an  extent  gratifying  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
dty  government.  To  women,  it  seemed  quite  proper  and  possible  to  assist 
those  whose  vote  was  going  to  be  taken,  whose  own  interests  were  going  to 
be  decided,  whose  own  concerns  were  involved,  to  come  to  just  and  wise 
decisions. 

The  inequality  in  opportunity  for  promotion  which  is  obvious,  on  which 
neither  the  Bureau  of  Education  nor  census  reports  throw  light,  is  grounded 
in  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  present  archaic  and  wasteful 
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exdusion  of  women  from  political  power,  and  is  the  source  of  much  bitter- 
ness on  the  part  of  women  and  the  occasion  of  many  injustices.  Reference 
need  not  be  made  to  them,  for  the  point  is  that  removal  of  limitation  about 
women  in  this  profession,  as  in  all  lines  of  employment,  could  only  raise  the 
level  of  efficiency,  and,  as  Nicholson,  the  distinguished  English  economist, 
has  pointed  out,  the  only  person  who  would  "suffer"  is  the  marginal  man, 
that  is,  the  man  now  on  the  level  of  employment  for  men  because  that  level 
is  low  who  would  be  below  that  level  once  it  is  raised.  That  argument 
applies  to  all  lines  of  activity  upon  which  the  school  enters,  but  it  applies 
peculiarly  to  all  problems  in  which  the  social  and  the  educational  are 
e^ecially  interwoven. 

A  plea  for  a  closer  study  of  failures  of  the  school  in  this  spirit  is  the 
burden  of  this  appeaL  Where  it  meets  with  response,  there  will  be  a 
quickening  sense  of  the  importance  of  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  facts 
with  reference  to  entering  children,  more  delicate  and  responsive  devices 
for  dealing  with  non-attendance,  new  agents  in  the  form  of  school  visitors 
to  interpret  the  home  to  the  school  and  the  school  to  the  home,  closer 
co-operation  with  other  child-caring  agencies,  the  creation  of  new  relation- 
ships with  industry  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  better  prepared  before 
leaving  and  more  carefully  guarded  after  having  to  go  to  work,  and  above 
all,  perhaps,  a  breaking-down  of  those  barriers  on  the  upper  side  of  which 
stand  men  with  power,  on  the  lower,  women  with  that  intelligence  growing 
out  of  intimate  contact  with  the  child. 

It  is  certain  that  our  civilization  is  not  of  the  highest  type  possible.  In  aU  our 
relations,  there  is  too  much  of  the  primitive  man's  fighting  instinct  and  technique;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  participation  of  woman  and  the  lower  races  will  contribute  new 
dements,  change  the  stress  of  attention,  disturb  the  equilibrium,  and  force  a  crisis  which 
win  result  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  habits  on  more  sympathetic  and  equitable  principles. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  civilization  can  remain  the  highest  if  another  civilization  adds  to  the 
intelligence  of  its  men  the  intelligence  of  its  women. — (Thomas,  Sex  and  Sifcie^.] 

With  these  illuminating  if  threatening  words  Thomas  closes  his  remark- 
able study  of  sex  and  society.  To  paraphrase,  certain  it  is  that  no  profession 
can  attain  the  heights  of  efficiency  it  should  attain,  especially  if  its  object 
is  the  service  of  little  children,  young  persons,  and  ignorant  adults,  if  it 
fails  to  make  use  in  the  fullest  and  freest  way  of  the  intelligence  both  of 
the  womoi  and  of  the  men  of  the  community. 


C.    THE  HUMANITIES,  OLD  AND  NEW 

EMMA  M.  PERKINS,  PROFESSOR  OP  LATIN,  COLLEGE  POR  WOMEN,  WESTERN 

RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

When  I  chose  my  subject  for  tonight's  discussion,  I  thought  how  insist- 
ently the  early  coU^e  woman  had  demanded  a  well-rounded  education, 
differentiated  in  no  way  from  a  man's  education.    She  had  to  prove  her 
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right  to  an  education,  and  now,  with  her  early  trial  passed,  care  must  needs 
be  taken  lest  the  hard-won  privileges  of  royal  training  in  so  many  of  the 
treasure  storehouses  of  the  world  be  bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage  or  for 
a  few  paltry  bits  of  scattered  groundwork  for  specialization. 

During  the  last  year  of  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer's  life,  I  said  to  her 
as  she  was  visiting  in  my  home:  ''  What  is  to  be  the  next  testing  of  woman's 
rights  to  a  higher  education  ?  From  what  direction  must  we  be  on  our 
guard?"  Her  immediate  answer  was:  ''From  the  women  themselves,  in 
seeing  how  highly  they  value  their  privileges,  how  they  carry  themselves, 
how  they  rise  to  meet  the  opportunities  now  theirs,  whether  they  fail  to 
appreciate  all  that  has  been  gained  for  them." 

Another  very  clear  thinker  among  the  college  women  of  our  country 
said  to  me  the  other  day:  ''All  this  spedaUzation  along  various  non- 
coUegiate  lines  in  undergraduate  work  for  women  is  the  last  and  most 
insidious  attack  yet  made  against  the  higher  education  of  women.  It  is 
undermining  the  very  foundation  of  woman's  higher  education."  And  so 
my  subject:  "The  Humanities,  Old  and  New." 

A  man's  education  has  never  degenerated  into  being  merely  a  man's 
education.  No  more  should  a  woman's  education,  for  both  men  and  women 
are  first  of  all  human  beings.  The  claims  of  some  forms  of  education  for 
women  today  seem  rather  arrogant  in  their  pretentiousness.  These  claims 
are  urged  upon  a  younger,  thoughtless  generation  by  women  themselves 
liberally  trained,  by  those  who  would  not  willingly  part  with  one  iota  of 
their  own  liberal  cultiire.  If  these  claims  succeed  in  large  measure  in 
enforcing  themselves,  we  shall  have,  in  a  generation  or  two,  a  narrowness 
in  the  horizon  of  the  spirit,  an  inertia  of  the  intellect  where  real  intellectual 
problems  are  concerned,  that  will  remind  one  of  the  work  that  had  to  be 
wrought  by  the  humanities  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe  in  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
reconstructive  work  in  science  felt  the  influence  of  the  humanities.  Eng- 
land, in  the  nineteenth  century,  gave  thru  her  poets  the  message  of  the 
himianities.  Humanism,  by  its  inspiration  from  the  past,  has  quickened 
the  life  of  the  present.  The  youth  of  today  needs  himmnistic  ideals  truly 
interpreted.  The  hiunanities  are  the  priceless  guardian  of  what  is  best  in 
the  world's  past  and  the  imequaled  means  for  uplifting  the  individual  in  the 
present. 

You  may  remember  what  Phillips  Brooks  has  said: 

The  man  who  has  learned  what  made  a  little  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic  the  mistress  of 
the  worid,  or  how  Roman  law  has  become  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Christendom,  or 
how  the  fall  of  empires  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  or  how  the  growth  of  a 
corrupt  and  privileged  ecdesiastidsm  brought  about  the  transformation  of  modem  Europe 
— ^the  time  will  never  come  when  the  man  who  has  learned  these  things — not  in  a  parrot- 
like learning,  hut  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  vast  significance — ^will  not  be  in  every 
highest  sense  the  master  of  him  who  has  not. 
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We  are  interested  in  this  subject  tonight,  as  I  said  earlier,  lest  woman's 
educational  advantages  be  frittered  away,  lest  leadership  possibly  hers,  along 
lines  where  her  assistance  is  needed,  fail  because  of  lack  of  knowledge. 

At  a  commencement  address  given  at  our  university  in  Cleveland  in 
June,  SLatkerine  B.  Davis,  commissioner  of  corrections  in  New  York,  told 
us  how  continually  the  very  best  education  is, needed  in  all  forms  of 
work  carried  on  in  any  large  way  for  the  amelioration  and  alleviation  of 
humanity.  The  very  best  in  education  is  needed  in  helping  to  solve  the 
great  problems  that  confront  us  daily  in  our  great  cities.  She  cited  amusing 
instances  of  how  many  women,  lacking  in  knowledge  and  experience,  ask 
for  work.  When  she  inquires  for  what  work  they  are  fitted  they  say :  "  Oh, 
I  thou^t  I  could  inspect  something."  '^ Inspect  what?"  she  says;  and 
they  answer:  '^Oh,  something,  I  don't  know  what,  but  I  thought  I  could 
surely  inspect  or  investigate  something." 

Having  heard  Miss  Davis'  arraignment  of  lack  of  preparation  for  work, 
I  read  with  interest  Mayor  Mitchel's  report  on  Miss  Davis'  first  six  months 
of  service.  He  spoke  eq>ecially  of  the  savings  in  administration,  and  of  the 
improvement  in  the  prisoners'  diet  and  in  sanitation,  hi  spite  of  these 
savings.  More  important  still  was  his  comment  on  the  new  spirit  brought 
into  Uie  department,  a  spirit  which  makes  it  a  department  of  correction 
instead  of  a  department  of  jails,  a  department  where  there  is  a  consistent 
regard  for  the  prisoners  as  himian  beings  instead  of  mere  world's  waste. 

When  we  realize  how  much  accuracy  and  care  are  needed  in  any  impor- 
tant inq)ection,  investigation,  or  organization,  we  can  realize  the  force  of 
all  earnest  pleas  for  a  well-rounded,  liberal  education.  According  to  Charles 
W.  Eliot  the  four  educational  processes  of  the  trained  mind  are:  acciu*ate 
observation;  the  correct  record  of  things  observed;  the  faculty  of  drawing 
correct  inferences  from  recorded  observations;  the  power  of  expressing  one's 
thoughts  clearly,  concisely,  and  cogently.  These  are  exactly  the  results 
most  easily  attained  by  means  of  a  liberal  education  along  humanistic  lines. 

Do  we  need  to  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  remarkable  results  that  might 
be  possible  if  all  the  children  in  all  the  primary  schools  in  this  great  land  of 
ours  were  in  the  hands  of  liberally  educated  women,  of  women  versed  in 
language,  history,  philosophy,  science,  and  art?  Many  problems  now 
ours  would  not  be  oiu^  if  our  primary  children,  at  their  most  formative 
period,  had  been  taught  by  those  who  by  education,  and  so  by  knowledge, 
by  siiggestion,  inspiration,  and  example,  could  have  really  given  them  some 
concq>tion  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  democratic  government. 
Instead,  you  s^d  I  know  Uiat  these  young  people  at  their  most  impression- 
able age  are  under  the  care  of  those  whose  training  has  been  meager,  who  are 
careless  in  speech,  who  with  their  own  backgrounds  lacking  in  ideals  can 
go  no  farther  than  the  limit  of  the  daily  round,  whose  interests  are  some- 
what trivial.  The  richest  backgroxmd  of  training  is  none  too  rich  for  the 
molding  of  every  primary  child  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  coimtry. 
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This  training  would  simply  give  a  necessary  equipment  for  proper  efficiency 
later  in  educational,  philanthropic,  and  professional  work. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  difficulty  of  a  democracy  is  in  how  to  find 
and  keep  high  ideals.  Such  ideals  are  needed  at  every  step  of  educational 
work  whether  that  work  be  primary,  secondary,  collegiate,  imiversity,  or 
graduate.  Such  high  ideals  ought  to  be  so  diffused  that  they  may  really 
become  the  national  standard;  for  nations  are  great  only  as  their  people 
serve  an  ideal  greater  than  that  of  any  one  person,  individually  considered. 
The  old  Greek  proverb  "  Know  th)rself  "  has  the  greatest  power  when  joined 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
human  spirit.  The  English  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have 
given  leaders  in  statesmanship,  in  law,  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  execu- 
tive and  administrative  work.  Training  in  letters  has  there  given  leaders 
who  have  put  their  stamp  on  what  we  may  call  the  national  character.  The 
leaders  among  us,  whether  men  or  women,  should  be  those  most  broadly 
trained  on  idealistic  as  well  as  practical  lines.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
nation  may  be  independent,  may  be  energetic  and  successful,  but  that  a 
people  cannot  be  a  great  nation  without  reason  and  culture. 

A  correct  interpretation  of  the  present  as  the  successor  of  the  past,  as 
the  forerunner  and  molder  of  the  future,  seems  to  my  mind  always  more 
easily  possible  to  a  person  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  literature,  art, 
philosophy,  law,  and  government  of  the  nations  who  gave  us  the  classical 
languages.  The  attitudes  of  mind  of  various  groups  of  coU^e  students 
from  year  to  year  as  they  work  in  my  department  strengthen  this  impres- 
sion. Their  estimate  of  life  seems  to  grow  with  their  appreciation  and  real- 
ization of  the  privileges  afforded  all  human  beings  as  heirs  of  the  ages. 

People  of  my  generation  twenty-five  years  ago  would  have  said  that  the 
life  of  today  is  complex,  not  simple.  But  to  my  mind  our  complexities  are 
simple  to  what  the  lives  of  the  women  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  from  now 
will  be.  A  liberal  education  gives  poise,  common-sense,  well-balanced 
judgment,  open-mindedness,  generosity,  independence  in  thought  with 
sympathetic  appreciation.    And  why  is  this  important  to  us  for  women  ? 

We  have  running  thru  our  national  life  f oiir  distinct  and  clear  purposes. 
These  are  defined  as  freedom  in  religious  worship,  popular  government,  a 
popular  system  of  education,  and  a  feeling  of  trusteeship  or  guardianship  of 
the  future. 

We  all  know  that  whether  we  consider  one  type  of  early  colonist  or 
another,  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  rel^ous  worship  was  an  animating  prin- 
ciple. Humanism  had  exerted  itself  to  that  extent.  This  principle  is  in 
and  out  and  above,  beneath  and  around  every  moment  of  our  nation's 
existence.  It  is  a  close  bond  in  time  of  national  peril — a  bond  indissoluble, 
permanent,  abiding. 

Popular  government  demands  as  its  corollary  popular  education,  and 
who  more  than  the  educated  women  are  the  firm  supporters,  aiders,  and 
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abettors  of  all  these  three  purposes  of  our  national  life;  who  need  more  than 
they  a  full  training  in  the  richest  treasures  of  the  past  for  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  present's  needs  ?  No  partial,  specialized  training  can  approach 
such  a  broad  preparation  as  these  purposes  demand.  And,  when  I  touch 
upon  that  fourth  purpose  of  trusteeship  of  the  future,  I  need  only  point  you 
to  the  place  of  our  country  in  the  world's  policies  of  today  to  show  you  the 
importance  of  a  liberal,  not  a  narrow,  training  from  a  cultural  point  of  view 
for  the  women  of  our  country. 

This  government  of  ours  was  fortunate  in  having  liberally  trained  men 
for  its  framers.  It  is  needing  more  and  more  every  day  liberally  trained 
citizens  for  the  interpretation  of  its  best  possibilities.  It  requires  in  all 
clearness  of  vision,  strength  of  imagination — such  strength  of  imagination 
as  that  of  the  great  poet  with  his  message  for  his  period;  the  strength  of 
imagination  of  the  historian  able  to  people  past  centuries;  of  the  inventor 
fashioning  new  instruments  for  himdanity's  daily  use;  the  imagination  of 
the  arc^tect  which  sees  in  the  mind's  eye  the  outlines  of  future  stately 
buildings  and  great  cities — such  thought  as  has  covered  the  land  with  bands 
of  steel  and  the  sea  with  ships,  the  strength  of  will  that  can  stand  four  square 
to  every  wind  that  blows  and  the  nobility  of  purpose  that  we  phrase  in 
noblesse  oblige. 

As  I  came  down  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  into  the  old  dty  of  Genoa  and 
saw  the  city's  walls  of  defense  running  well  up  into  the  moimtains,  I  said 
to  myself,  ''We  do  better  in  America:  we  build  our  public  schoolhouses  as 
our  strongholds,  our  citadels  of  defense."  For  we  all  know  that  if  the  great 
public-school  buildings  in  many  of  our  cities  were  closed  for  one  generation 
we  should  have  not  American  but  foreign  cities.  One  never  sees  fifty  or 
seventy-five  thousand  foreigners  marching  in  procession  thru  otir  dty 
streets  without  realizing  the  importance  of  the  educational  training  that 
makes  them  into  American  dtizens.  The  old  Latin  word  disciplina  tells 
the  story  of  what  we  do  in  education  for  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  sodety 
and  government. 

Humanism  means  for  the  future  as  for  the  past  a  progress  on  ever  higher 
and  higher  national  lines,  because  it  means  for  the  individual  an  appeal  to 
the  world  of  the  imagination  and  the  spirit  by  its  message  of  invincibility. 

The  Roman  poet  of  old  wrote  "Tendimus  ad  io/fwin"— "We  steer  to 
the  land  of  hope."  All  education  should  be  fashioned  on  broad  enough 
lines  to  steer  to  the  land  of  hope — even  if  it  requires  at  times  the  courage  of 
the  hero,  the  strength  of  the  martyr,  the  piety  of  the  saint  to  hold  the  hdm 
in  sailing.  In  times  as  practical  as  these,  the  dominant  call  seems  to  be 
the  voice  from  the  market  place.  But  market  places  change;  verities  do  not. 
The  one  who  knows  this  in  all  its  full  significance  is  educated  and  can  train 
others.  Life  needs  always  a  sovereign  grace  and  a  sovereign  charm.  The 
real  gains  it  does  not  lose,  because  it  may  be  an  ideal  made  real.  Surely, 
in  America,  if  anywhere,  we  have  seen,  we  are  to  see,  the  dream  come  true 
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of  the  ideal  made  real  in  making  the  best  gifts  of  all  the  ages  the  free  and 
generous  possession  of  the  lowliest  among  us,  because  we  give  all  and  with- 
hold nothing  in  education's  history.  Because  humanity  is  priceless,  we 
claim  humanity's  training  for  humanity. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  has  said  that  Americans  will  continue  to  strive  to 
achieve  a  solution,  not  only  of  the  political  problem,  which  Matthew  Arnold 
declared  they  had  solved,  but  of  the  human  problem,  which  is  infinitely 
more  complex  and  difficult  and  for  which  no  race  or  nation  has  yet  found 
a  final  solution. 

As  the  Greeks  of  old  loved  beauty,  the  Romans  loved  duty — duty 
that  gave  them  in  character  constancy,  dignity,  magnanimity,  probity, 
and  fidelity.  We  need  more  than  ever  today  the  love  of  both,  that  with 
these  and  the  teaching  of  Christianity  we  may  fashion  a  national  character 
"kindred  with  the  great  of  old." 


D.    PREPARATION  OP  WOMEN  FOR  TWENTIETH-CENTURY 

UFE 

MARY  £.  WOOLLEY,  PRESIDENT,  MOUMT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE, 

SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

That  education  should  prepare  for  life  is  not  a  new  dictmn,  a  recently 
discovered  truth.  But  when  we  say  that  education  should  prepare  for 
twentieth-century  life,  we  are  looking  at  an  old  truth  from  a  new  angle. 

President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  in  an  address 
to  his  students  near  the  opening  of  the  century,  said: 

Compared  with  the  centuries  that  are  past,  the  twentieth  century,  in  its  broad  out- 
lines, will  be  like  the  lest.  It  will  be  selfish,  generous,  careless,  devoted,  fatuous,  efficient. 
But  three  of  its  traits  must  stand  out  above  all  others,  each  raised  to  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  century  has  known.  The  twentieth  century,  above  all  others,  will  be  strenu- 
ous, complex,  and  democratic. 

The  characterization  of  the  century  applies  not  only  to  men ;  it  is  equally 
true  for  women.  The  mere  statement  that  an  age  is  strenuous,  complex, 
and  democratic,  interpreting  democracy  as  that  which  ''exalts  the  indi- 
vidual," values  ''men  as  men"  and  women  as  women,  gives  an  insight  into 
the  kind  of  prq>aration  necessary  in  order  to  live  its  life  strongly  and  well. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  consideration  must  be  a  restricted  one,  for,  under  our 
present  social  order,  not  every  woman  can  have  preparation  for  the  life  of 
the  century  in  which  she  lives,  and  that  restriction  in  itself  puts  an  added 
responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  women  who  do  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  earnest  woman  of  today  does  not  look  upon  education  as  a 
personal  acquisition,  without  bearing  upon  the  common  welfare,  nor  consider 
that  schools  and  coU^es  exist  in  order  that  she  may  be  "highly  accom- 
plished," stamped  with  the  hallmark  of  culture.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  century  calls  for  many  kinds  of  service,  from  women  as  well  as 
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from  men.  It  needs  the  service  of  the  homemaker;  but  for  the  woman  <A 
the  twentieth  century  the  question  of  homemaking  must  broaden  into  a 
conception  not  to  be  confined  witiiin  Uie  walls  of  her  own  dwelling.  The 
reqwnsibility  includes  as  well  the  home  of  tiie  otiier  woman. 

In  other  ways,  the  "homemaker"  of  the  twentietii  century  has  a  very 
mudi  wider  reqx>nsibility  than  her  grandmotiier — a  reqx)nsibility  for  the 
industries  takoi  out  of  the  home  and  intrusted  to  bakeries  and  restaurants, 
laundries  and  soap  factories,  canneries  and  dairies,  mills  and  tailoring 
establishments;  a  reqx>nsibility  for  pure  food  and  clean  streets,  hygienic 
schodrooms  and  healthful  amusements,  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
<ljseases  of  the  body,  and  the  elimination  of  drunkenness  and  the  social  evfl, 
the  contagious  diseases  of  the  soul.  Above  all,  upon  her  rests  the  reqx)nsi- 
bility  for  the  child  life  of  the  nation,  that  it  may  not  be  defrauded  of  the 
child's  right  to  play  and  happiness,  education  and  good  influence.  From 
the  home,  as  the  center  of  the  century's  life,  radiate  lines  of  activity  for 
wcMnen  of  which  our  grandmothers  littie  dreamed. 

To  have  a  part  in  the  world's  work  is  not  simply  or  chiefly  to  discover 
new  applications  of  natural  forces,  to  promote  industry,  to  develcq)  material 
resources;  it  is  concerned  also  with  the  discovery  of  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual forces  and  their  application  to  daily  living,  with  the  promotion  of  earnest 
purposes  and  high  ideals,  with  the  develq>ment  of  the  resources  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart.  The  really  vital  things  come  within  the  teacher's  province. 
Society  can  exist  without  great  wealth,  enlarged  industries,  invention,  dis- 
covery; it  cannot  long  stand  without  integrity,  honor,  truth, purity,idealism. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  work  for  women,  one  truth  is  very  often 
overlooked,  and  that  is  that  they  must  be  considered  as  individuals  and  not 
exclusively  as  members  of  a  sex.  We  consider  that  the  individual  man  has 
a  rig^t  to  determine  the  career,  the  manner  of  life,  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted  and  which  circumstances  make  most  feasible  for  him.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  change  which  the  education  of  women  has  brought  about  is  just 
in  this  direction.  The  opponents  of  higher  education  are  right  in  their  fear 
that  it  means  something  more  than  the  <q)portunity  to  study  calculus  or 
to  read  the  Greek  dramatists  in  the  original.  It  has  introduced  into  many 
a  household  the  startling  and  novel  question:  "If  John  Jones  has  the  right 
to  become  a  dressmaker  because  he  prefers  it,  why  should  not  Jane  Jones 
become  a  doctor,  if  she  prefers  that  ?  " 

In  the  light  of  the  pronoimced  interest  in  vocational  training,  it  is  per- 
haps not  anuss  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  first  essential  to  efficiency  in 
any  vocation  is  that  which  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  a  building — ^namely, 
a  good  foundation.  A  strenuous,  complex,  and  democratic  century  calls 
for  a  well-equipped  human  being.  Fifty-four  years  ago,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  our  New  England  seer  said,  in  his  essay  on  "Power" : 

For  performance  of  great  mariL,  it  needs  extraordinary  health.  If  Eric  is  in  robust 
health,  and  has  slept  weU,  and  is  at  the  top  of  his  condition,  and  thirty  years  old,  at  his 
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departaie  from  Greenland  he  will  steer  west,  and  his  ships  will  reach  Newfoundland. 
But  take  out  Eric  and  put  in  a  stronger  and  bolder  man  Biom,  or  Thorfin,  and  the  ships 
will,  with  just  as  much  ease,  sail  six  hundred,  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther, 
and  reach  Labrador  and  New  England.  There  is  no  diance  in  results.  With  adults,  as 
with  children,  one  dass  enter  cordially  into  the  game  and  whirl  with  the  whirling  world; 
the  others  have  cold  hands  and  remain  bystanders;  or  are  only  dragged  in  by  the  humor 
and  vivadty  of  those  who  can  carry  a  dead  weight.  The  first  wealth  is  health.  Sickness 
is  poor-^irited,  and  cannot  serve  anyone;  it  must  husband  its  resources  to  live.  But 
health  or  fulness  answers  its  own  ends  and  has  to  spare,  runs  over,  and  inundates  the 
neighborhoods  and  creeks  of  other  men's  necessities. 

It  is  true  that  some  fine  tasks  have  been  performed  for  the  world  by 
those  who  were  physically  handicapped,  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the 
statement  that  physical  imfitness  is  a  handicap.  The  day  is  past  when  the 
sensible  woman  "enjoys  poor  health"  or  considers  illness  a  "dispensation 
of  Providence."  She  realizes  that  health  is  an  essential  factor  in  her  life- 
work.  "It  is  always  a  misfortime  to  be  ill,  frequently  it  is  a  disgrace/'  said 
a  wise  teacher.  A  sane,  wholesome,  clean  life,  free  from  stimulants,  nour- 
ished by  pure  food,  strengthened  by  exercise,  sleep,  water,  fresh  air — and, 
may  I  add,  cheerfulness — ^this  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  a  rational 
human  being  in  this  hygienically  enlightened  age. 

I  should  like  to  add,  as  one  of  the  values  that  come  naturally  from 
physical  vitality,  altho  fortunately  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  that, 
a  certain  joyousness  in  living,  the  ability  to  "take  the  old  world  by  the 
hand  and  frolic  with  it,"  to  quote  from  Stevenson;  "to  keep  the  eyes  open, 
the  heart  warm,  and  the  pulses  swift,  as  we  move  across  the  field  of  life," 
finding  that  "half  the  joy  of  life  is  in  little  things  taken  on  the  run"— in 
Dr.  Jordan's  suggestive  words.  To  live  earnestly  but  not  take  one's  self 
too  seriously  is  a  lesson  that  is  well  worth  the  learning. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  since  this  is  an  educational  assembly,  to 
suggest  the  training  of  the  intellect  as  a  preparation  for  effective  living  even 
in  the  twentieth  century.  In  our  institutions  of  learning,  we  fall  into  a 
rather  apologetic  attitude  in  these  days  when  we  can  think  of  no  reason 
why  a  subject  is  retained  in  the  curriculum  except  that  it  is  useful  in  training 
the  mind.  And  yet  since  the  world  b^an  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
progress  was  not  dq>endent  primarily  upon  the  mind  directing  the  work, 
upon  the  thinker  behind  the  thing  accomplished.  And  the  demand  comes 
home  to  women,  certainly  as  directly  as  to  men. 

Last  month  in  the  commencement  address  at  Mount  Holyoke,  the 
district  attorney  of  New  York  said: 

Can  there  be  any  question  that  for  practically  every  advance  or  gain  in  the  physical 
and  material  things  of  life,  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  under  which  men  and  women 
live  and  work  and  play,  in  the  vast  changes  of  the  century  past,  which  have  made  better 
homes  for  all,  better  food  for  all,  better  clothing  for  all,  preservation  of  health,  facilities 
for  fighting  disease,  safe  and  speedy  transportation  and  conmiunication,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  silent  men  at  work  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  to  the  vast  army  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  trained  in  them  to  correct  thinking  and  accurate  work,  and  who  axe 
injured  as  well  to  the  highest  endeavw  of  which  the  human  mind  is  ci4>able? 
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The  alert  mind  is  not  the  only  desideratxim.  An  illuminating  artide 
entitled  "To  Virtue  Knowledge,"  written  by  an  alumna  of  Smith  Collie, 
reminds  us  that  altho  it  is  important  to  act  promptly  and  accurately,  it  is 
still  more  important  to  be  able  to  restrain  action,  to  see  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  apart  from  utilitarian  interest;  that  the  former  furnishes 
the  brain  with  useful  paths  of  habit,  the  latter  develops  its  deepest  resources. 
We  often  complain  of  the  superficiality  of  the  manual  work  of  today,  but 
that  criticism  cannot  be  confined  to  the  work  of  the  hands.  To  develop 
the  deepest  resources  of  the  brain — ^is  that  not  a  function  of  education? 
Such  development  does  not  come  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance;  it  is 
akin  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wrestling  which  is  the  price  paid  for  char- 
acter, as  this  is  the  price  paid  for  mentality.  The  acquirement  of  informa- 
tion or  knowledge  and  this  power  are  not  necessarily  synonymous.  There 
are  many  subjects  valuable  in  their  content  which  do  not  develop  it. 

There  is  no  waste  time  spent  in  work  which  demands  and  develops  the 
power  of  gripping  a  subject,  grappling  with  difficulties,  and  so  strengthen- 
ing the  mental  muscle,  the  muscle  that  the  modem  world  needs  for  the 
serving  of  its  problems.  I  hope  we  shall  never  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
coUege  by  eliminating  from  our  curricula  the  studies  which  call  for  the  se- 
verest concentration  and  progress  only  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

There  is  a  quaint  descrq)tion  in  the  Book  of  Judges  concerning  one  of 

the  tribes  of  Israel.    "  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great  search- 

ings  of  heart"    In  the  twentieth  century  there  will  be,  there  already  are, 

"great  searchings  of  heart,"  new  ethical  standards,  higher  business  and 

political  and  personal  morality,  a  purer  dvic  life. 

Crime  is  not  necessarily  incident  to  crowded  centers  of  population  [is  Mr.  Whitman's 
statement].  Drunkenness  is  not  an  unav<ndable  element  in  dvilization,  and  the  evil  that 
b  so  prevalent,  so  horribly  degrading,  and  so  awful  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  race — 
comihonly  known  as  the  social  evil — is  no  more  necessarily  incident  to  the  life  of  our 
American  peofde  than  are  the  plagues  known  in  history  and  now  checked  by  scientific 
pioneers.  The  time  is  going  to  come  in  this  land  when  the  evils  which  are  so  prevalent 
today,  the  temptation  to  which  young  men  and  young  women  are  subjected,  will  be 
regarded  with  incredulity  and  with  horror.  The  world  is  not  waiting  for  the  college- 
bred  man  and  wcmian  as  such,  but  the  great  field  of  human  endeavor  b  open  to  any 
and  to  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  make  an  honest  contribution  to  the  sum  of  human 
kno^dedge. 

Thb  great  field  of  human  endeavor  b  not  the  exclusive  responsibility 
of  either  men  or  women — ^it  belongs  to  both,  one  of  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  equal  suffrage.  Revelations  of  political  corruption  come  as 
a  shock  to  the  high-minded  woman  as  to  the  high-minded  man;  revelations 
of  dvic  corruption  expressed  in  the  social  evil  seem  to  her  to  touch  the  very 
depths  of  degradation.  The  supreme  need  of  the  century  b  for  dean  hands 
and  pure  hearts,  and  our  schoob  and  coU^es  must  recognize  and  attempt 
to  meet  thb  need,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals  who  are  directly 
affected,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  common  welfare.  The  strength  which  is  as 
the  strength  of  ten  because  the  heart  b  pure  was  never  more  needed  than 
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in  this  modem  day  of  ours  with  its  insistent  demands,  its  peiplexing  prob* 
lems,  and  its  heavy  responsibilities. 

On  Copley  square  in  Boston,  at  the  side  of  Trinity  Church,  there  is  the 
bronze  figure  of  a  bishop  who  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  bishop  of  New 
England,  a  personality  too  great  and  inspiring  to  be  limited  to  any  church. 
One  of  his^  messages  to  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  may  well  take 
as  a  message  to  the  women  of  the  twentieth: 

Oh,  do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Pray  to  be  stronger  women  1  Do  not  pray  for  tasks 
equal  to  jrour  powers.  Pray  for  powers  equal  to  your  tasksl  Then  the  doing  of  your 
work  shall  be  no  miracle.  But  you  shall  be  a  miracle.  Every  day  3rou  shall  wonder  at 
yourself,  at  the  richness  of  life,  which  has  come  in  you  by  the  grace  of  God. 


TOPIC:  TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PENSIONS 
A.    THE  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  AND  THE  NATION 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY,   PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI, 

CINCINNATI,  OraO 

The  importance  of  college  teaching  as  compared  with  other  prof essk>nal 
work  is  greatly  imderestimated  by  the  average  American.  The  ordinary 
citizen  selects  a  college  for  sectarian,  social,  or  local  reasons  or,  at  best, 
with  reference  to  the  calling  which  his  son  intends  to  enter.  He  pays  some 
regard,  perhaps,  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  institution,  but  he  scarcely 
thinks  of  the  professors  and  their  ability  and  scholarship.  The  rich  man, 
who  employs  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  lawyer  or  a  ten-thousand-doUar 
physician,  regards  a  fifteen-hundred-dollar  college  professor  as  good  enough 
to  train  his  son. 

The  indifference  of  the  public  to  all  intellectual  and  moral  values  is  the 
discouraging  characteristic  of  our  times.  Money-making,  politics,  sports, 
and  picture  shows  are  the  only  things  that  seem  really  to  interest  it.  The 
investigator  or  teacher  is  to  the  ordinary  man  a  mere  bookworm  or  a 
crank. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  their  duty  to  the  college  teacher,  but  these  efforts  have  accomplished 
little.  Following  the  publication  six  years  ago  of  the  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  on  the  financial  status  of 
the  professor  in  Germany  and  America,  there  was  a  general  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  the  press.  That  report  showed  that  the  social  position 
of  the  college  teacher  was  constantly  being  lowered  by  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  the  cost  of  living  without  the  accompanying  increase  in  his  salary. 
One  of  the  most  striking  points  brought  out  was  that  the  professor  reaches 
his  maximum  salary  at  an  average  age  of  thirty-four,  when  other  professional 
men  are  just  upon  the  threshold  of  their  careers  and  are  beginning  to  realize 
adequate  rettims  on  their  heavy  investment  of  special  study  and  training. 
Says  the  report: 
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While  his  intelkctual  brother-in-law  in  medicine  and  in  scientific  occupations  rises 
steadily  in  the  large  cities  to  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  in  smaller 
towns  to  incomes  not  so  laige  actually  but  relatively  large  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of 
living  there,  the  professor,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  stands  from  that  time  on  at  the 
average  salary  of  $2,500. 

This  condition  not  only  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  by  decreas- 
ing the  output  of  scholarly  work,  but  proves  detrimental  to  the  profession 
of  teaching  by  not  offering  sufficient  inducement  to  secure  and  retain  men 
of  marked  ability.  Such  conditions  are  driving  intellectual  young  men 
with  social  instincts  away  from  this  most  important  profession.  To  quote 
again  from  the  report: 

In  other  callings  great  ability  brings  a  proportionate  reward;  the  exceptional  man 
may  expect  from  twenty  to  forty  times  the  reward  of  the  average  man.  In  industry  and 
business  the  best  man  may  expect  from  two  hundred  to  four  himdred  times  the  reward 
of  the  average  man.  But  in  teaching  and  scholarship  the  best  man  cannot,  imder  present 
conditions,  expect  much  more  than  from  two  to  four  times  the  reward  of  the  average  man. 
No  matter  how  great  the  ability  of  the  coUege  professor  as  a  teacher  or  scholar  there  is  no 
probability  that  he  will  ever  be  paid  more  than  the  minor  officer  of  a  railroad  or  industrial 
company.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  teaching  seldom  presents 
itself  nowadays  to  the  best  students  in  a  large  graduating  dass The  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  profession  of  college  teaching  are  just  such  as  would  attract  a  mediocre 
man  who  did  not  expect  that  in  any  other  activity  the  world  held  out  to  him  very  much. 
Use  need  for  laiger  prizes  b  pressing. 

This  conclusion  was  universally  accepted  six  years  ago  as  correct  and 
caused  some  institutions  to  inaugurate  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  of 
their  professors.  To  what  extent  then  has  the  condition  of  the  professor 
been  improved  ?    How  does  the  matter  stand  for  him  at  the  present  time  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  I  have  sought  official  facts  with  r^ard  to  the 
sdaries  of  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  during  the  last 
college  year.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  the  advance  sheets  of  a  bulletin'  containing  data  collected 
recently  about  salaries  in  three  classes  of  institutions.  In  the  first  dass 
are  the  state-aided  universities  and  colleges;  in  the  second  dass  are  those 
having  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  endowment  (not  state  aided);  and 
in  the  third  dass  are  certain  universities  and  colleges  having  less  than  a 
miUion  dollars^ of  endowment  (not  state  aided).  These  data  are  found  in 
Tables  38,  39,  and  40  of  the  bulletin  referred  to  above. 

From  the  Bureau's  tables  I  have  sdected  the  data  for  certain  repre- 
sentative positions  and  have  compiled  separatdy  the  salaries  paid  in  each 
dass  of  institution.  The  professorships  selected  were  those  of  Latin, 
German,  English,  history,  economics,  philosophy,  education,  mathematics, 
civil  engineering,  geology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  agriculture.  The  highest, 
the  lowest,  and  the  average  salary  of  full  professors,  assistant  professors, 
and  instructors  in  the  institutions  of  each  dass  were  collated  and  the 
averages  taken. 

■Since  pbbliBhed  ai  BuOtHn  N0,  i4  I0X4* 
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There  are  no  Bureau  figures  for  1908  exactly  comparable  with  these 
collected  in  1914.  The  nearest  to  them  are  the  figures  in  the  Carnegie 
report  of  1908  for  "institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  appropriat- 
ing $45,000  or  over  for  the  total  payment  of  salaries/'  referred  to  above. 
This  corresponds  fairly  with  Class  11  of  the  Bureau.  This  year  the  Carnegie 
report  also  gives  the  salaries  paid  in  institutions  expending  from  $10,000 
to  $45,000  for  salaries,  which  corresponds  approximately  to  the  Bureau's 
Class  m.  We  have,  also,  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
191 1,  salary  data  collected  and  classified  in  the  same  manner,  presumably, 
as  those  collected  this  year.  The  averages  reported  for  this  year  sure  for 
the  academic  professorships,  not  including  those  of  the  professional  schools, 
and  were  calculated  by  me  from  the  data  given  by  the  Bureau  in  Butteiin 
No.  i6f  1914. 

If  we  put  the  figures  gathered  from  these  reports  into  a  table,  they 
stand  as  follows: 


Salabses  of  College  Teaceoees,  1908^14,  Aveeages 


Caniegie  report  of 

1908 

Bureau  report  of  19x1 
Bureau  report  of  1914 
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AMD  OVSE  fOft  SaLAEIES 


I 


%hSoo 


3,326 


^1 


$Xy6oo 


1,596 


I 

i 


$1,000 


1,199 


StATS-AIDXD  COUSGKf 


$3,186 
2,569 


$1,427 

1,741 


$1,028 

1,091 


UvivmnTixs  amd  Col- 

UCGXS  WITH  LS88  TBAM 

$x,ooo/x»  Emdowmkht 

AMD  SPXMDIMO  LX8B  THAM 
$45,000  lOft  Salarbs 


I 


$1,800 


1,768 


$1,200 


1,388 


$  800 


1,066 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
salaries  as  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  the  increase  has  not  been  uniform 
in  all  classes  and  is  still  totally  inadequate  for  every  dass  of  college  teacher. 
In  the  institutions  having  $1,000,000  endowment  or  over,  most  of  them  in 
eastern  cities,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  have  been  increased  since  1908 
about  33  per  cent,  and  of  the  instructors  about  20  per  cent,  while  the  salaries 
of  the  assistant  professors  have  remained  stationary.  In  the  state-aided 
universities  and  collies,  the  salaries  of  professors  have  been  increased, 
since  1911,  about  17  per  cent,  of  assistant  professors  about  22  per  cent, 
and  of  instructors  about  6  per  cent.  In  the  universities  and  colleges  having 
less  than  $1,000,000  endowment,  the  professors  have  lost  a  little  salary 
since  1908,  while  the  salaries  of  assistant  professors  have  increased  about 
15  per  cent,  and  of  instructors  about  33  per  cent. 

We  know,  however,  that  since  1908  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  at 
least  40  per  cent  and  the  demands  made  upcm  the  professor,  which  we  may 
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call  the  cost  of  higher  living,  have  certainly  increased  10  per  cent.  The 
professors  in  the  smaller  colleges — and  they  represent  the  largest  dass  in 
our  country — ^report  that  their  salaries  now  have  only  one-half  the  pur- 
chasing power  they  had  in  1904. 

The  condition  of  the  professor  in  the  state-aided  institution  has 
improved  the  most.  His  present  salary,  however,  buys  25  or  30  per  cent 
less  than  did  the  salary  of  ten  years  ago.  The  assistant  professor  in  the 
state-aided  institution  stands  relatively  in  the  same  condition;  while  the 
assistant  professor  in  both  the  heavily  endowed  university  and  in  the 
small  college  finds  himself  in  a  more  wretched  financial  condition  than 
formerly. 

The  mayimum  salaries  as  well  as  the  averages  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  also  furnish  food  for  thought.  The  highest-salaried  professors 
are  found  in  institutions  in  the  eastern  states  having  $1,000,000  endowment 
or  more.  The  largest  salary  paid  in  them  is  $7,500,  which  is  received  by 
five  professors  of  law  and  one  of  commerce.  The  next  highest  salary  is 
$7poo,  and  this  is  received  by  one  professor  in  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Latin,  political  economy,  sociology,  philosophy,  physics,  and 
medicine.  These  salaries  are  not  found  among  the  other  classes  of  institu- 
tions. Omitting  the  professors  of  law,  commerce,  and  medicine,  there  are 
this  year  only  five  academic  professors  in  all  the  classes  who  draw  salaries 
as  large  as  $7,000.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  those  who  have 
prq>ared  themselves  for  other  than  academic  professions  who  command 
the  largest  salaries  paid  by  our  universities.  The  man  who  has  spent  all 
his  time  and  energy  in  qualif3dng  himself  for  the  academic  career  has  to 
be  content  with  the  smaller  salary.  We  may  gain  a  general  idea  of  the 
inadequate  salaries  paid  even  by  the  wealthiest  institutions  from  the  state- 
ment that  out  of  1,067  ^^  college  professors  only  127  receive  a  yearly 
compensation  of  $5,000  or  more. 

An  examination  of  the  salaries  paid  in  the  other  two  dasses  of  institu- 
tions— those  aided  by  the  state  and  those  having  less  than  $1,000,000 
endowment— reveals  conditions  even  less  encouraging.  The  state-aided 
institutions  have  no  professors  paid  above  $5,000  and  show  only  thirty- 
three  of  these,  twenty  of  whom  are  engaged  in  work  outside  of  the  academic 
dq>artments.  The  colleges  and  universities  having  less  than  $1,000,000 
endowment  have,  of  course,  still  fewer  highly  paid  professors.  Out  of 
1,060  only  three  get  $6,000  and  three  $5,000.  Counting  all  the  teachers 
at  present  employed  in  all  the  institutions  in  the  three  classes  we  find 
that  only  one  in  seventy-four  has  a  chance  of  ever  attaining  to  a  salary 
of  $5,000. 

What  are  the  mayimums  for  the  assistant  professors?  Only  725,  or 
30  per  cent,  out  of  the  2434  assistant  professors  in  all  these  American 
collies  draw  salaries  of  $2,000  or  more,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  found 
in  the  $i|000|Ooo  institutions  in  eastern  dties,  where  this  salary  amounts  to 
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very  little.    In  other  words,  only  one-third  of  our  assistant  professors  are 
receiving  what  may  fairly  be  considered  a  living  salary. 

Having  examined  the  highest  salaries  paid  in  these  different  classes  of 
institutions,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  minimum  amounts 
received  by  men  supposed  to  be  doing  the  same  work  as  the  highest- 
salaried  professors  just  considered.  These  small  salaries  give  us  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  situation  for  our  American  college  teachers  than  even  the 
consideration  of  the  averages. 

The  bricklayer  who  has  steady  work  in  any  of  our  western  cities  now 
earns  $1,500  in  ten  months.  Taking  this  amount  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, we  find  that  only  781,  or  one-fifth,  of  all  the  full  professors  in  all 
three  classes  of  institutions  draw  a  salary  ranging  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000,  and  averaging  that  of  the  bricklayer.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  minimum  for  the  salary  of  the  full  professor;  for,  in  the  state- 
aided  colleges  and  the  less  heavily  endowed  institutions,  it  falls  as  low  as 
$750,  and  in  the  case  of  five  perscms  as  low  as  $400.  Nine  men  who  gave 
their  full  time  to  the  college  this  year  received  $750.  We  touch  bottom 
when  we  record  that  there  are  in  these  United  States  146  men  called  full 
professors  who  are  giving  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  coUe^ge  teaching 
for  the  meager  stipend  of  $85  and  less  a  month.  With  regard  to  the  estate 
of  the  assistant  professor  and  the  instructor,  it  suffices  to  say  that  in  all 
the  universities  and  colleges  reporting  to  the  Bureau  this  year,  there  are 
533  assistant  professors  who  receive  less  than  $1,500,  and  1,108  instructors 
who  receive  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

A  few  comparisons  between  the  salaries  of  the  coU^e  teachers  and  the 
earnings  of  men  in  other  professions  may  be  made.  We  have  found  that 
the  average  college  professor,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  reaches  his  maximum 
salary  of  $1,768  in  institutions  having  less  than  $1,000,000  endowment; 
of  $2,569  in  state-aided  institutions;  of  $3,326  in  institutions  having  endow- 
ments of  over  $1,000,000.  The  lawyer  or  engineer  of  equal  education 
after  being  out  of  school  eight  or  ten  years  will  be  earning  at  least  $5,000 
or  $6,000,  and  a  physician  perhaps  somewhat  more.  The  average  adlege 
professor  at  thirty-four  is  certainly  receiving  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  less  a 
year  for  his  services  than  his  contemporaries  in  other  professions  and  he 
has  reached  his  limit. 

How  do  college  men  compare  with  high-school  teachers  ?  In  one  large 
dty  in  the  near  East  where  the  high-school  teacher  receives  from  $2,000 
to  $2,500,  the  professors  in  the  university  receive  salaries  of  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800.  The  salaries  of  assistant  professors  rarely  equal  those  of  high- 
school  teachers. 

A  lieutenant  just  appointed  in  the  army  receives  a  total  of  $1,800  in 
salary  and  allowances,  but  the  average  salary  of  the  assistant  professor, 
who  is  usually  older  and  has  invested  more  money  and  time  in  preparing 
'limself  for  his  work,  is  only  $i|74i  in  state-aided  institutions,  $1,596  in 
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$1,000,000  institutions,  and  $1,388  in  the  universities  and  colleges  having 
less  than  $1,000,000. 

If  we  consider  the  instructors  whose  average  salary  in  all  classes  is 
about  $1,100,  we  find  that  this  is  exceeded  by  bricklayers  and  plasterers 
in  our  middle-western  cities  and  about  equaled  by  the  jotimeymen  pliunbers 
and  the  policemen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  material  rewards  for  the  college  teacher  are 
wretchedly  inadequate.  Is  he  such  a  wretched  fellow,  then,  as  these  salaries 
would  seem  to  suggest  ?    By  no  means. 

What  then  leads  able  men  to  adopt  the  professor's  calling?  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  chief  attraction  is  the  responsibility  and  influence 
which  the  professor  has  as  a  servant  of  society.  A  second  motive  with  all 
true  men  is  the  love  of  study  and  the  life  of  the  scholar.  The  scholar  evi- 
dently considers  slightly  the  financial  returns  of  his  profession.  He  knows 
when  he  chooses  his  life's  work  how  little  his  own  teachers  received  and 
how  sinq>ly  their  families  had  to  live.  He,  therefore,  enters  the  profession 
with  his  eyes  open  to  its  privations  and  sacrifices.  In  other  words,  he  makes 
a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  material  things  in  order  to  get  the  opportunity 
to  serve  his  generation  as  a  scholar  and  to  become  a  member  of  what 
Mr.  Lowell  calls  the  "only  aristocracy  in  America." 

The  third  great  attraction,  of  coujrse,  is  the  opportunity  for  research. 
Every  true  scholar  must  take  a  part  in  the  work  of  extending  our  knowledge 
as  well  as  in  teaching.  The  professor  feels  it  his  duty  not  only  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  new  knowledge  in  his  subject,  but  to  add  to  it  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  knows  that  to  grow  he  must  be  productive.  In  such  work  he 
finds  great  reward  not  only  in  the  satisfaction  he  feels,  but  in  the  respect 
of  his  fellows.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  true,  that  research  carried  on  by  the 
university  men  of  this  coxmtry  leads  to  almost  no  such  material  returns 
as  it  does  in  Germany  and  other  coxmtries.  His  only  reward  is  the  honor 
and  respect  of  scholars  like  himself,  who  take  up  and  use  his  work.  Boards 
of  management  should  remember  then  that  the  opportunity  to  do  research 
work  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  reward  of  the  college  professor. 
Derive  him  of  this  and  you  take  from  him  that  which  every  growing 
professor  must  consider  as  his  most  precious  privilege.  We  should  rejoice 
that  this  high  and  responsible  service  and  these  opportunities  to  study 
still  have  strong  attractions  for  the  right  men.  If  they  did  not,  there 
would  be  no  worthy  men  or  scholars  in  the  college  faculties,  for  the  other 
rewards  are  pitifully  small.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  the  public  must 
give  the  college  professor  a  decent  salary,  one  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
have  and  bring  up  a  family  in  a  suitable  way,  or  it  will  drive  the  best  men 
away  from  this  most  important  profession.  The  reduction  of  the  net 
salary  of  the  coU^e  teacher  cannot  go  on  longer  without  great  injury  to 
our  coU^e  work.  The  American  people  cannot  afford  to  sweat  the  college 
professors  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  teacher  is  the  maker  of  men.    As  the 
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teacher  of  all  other  teachers,  the  college  professor  is  the  most  important 
man  in  the  nation.  For  the  grade  of  work  he  does,  he  is  the  worst  paid* 
And,  secondly,  he  is  the  discoverer  of  new  knowledge.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  nation  to  do  its  share  to  advance  science,  to  develop  the  powers  of 
man,  and  to  widen  his  vision  in  all  directions.  Thru  science,  we  gain  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  a  greater  power  over  nature, 
a  greater  efficiency  in  invention,  and  better  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease.  Science  is,  thus,  our  first  industry.  As  the  engineer  directs  the 
work  of  the  contractor,  so  science  directs  every  human  enterprise.  To 
the  college  professor,  we  must  look  to  discover  all  this  new  knowledge  and 
to  train  all  our  inventors.  Where  the  lawyer,  politician,  business  man, 
and  physician  do  good  service  to  a  few  people,  the  discoverer  confers  benefits 
upon  the  whole  world,  not  for  the  present  age  only,  but  for  all  time.  Surely, 
then,  society  should  properly  support  its  ablest  men  in  this  service  of 
discovering  new  knowledge  and  making  men. 


B.    SALARIES  BASED  ON  THE  POSITION  AND  NOT  ON  THE 

SEX  OP  INCUMBENT 

GRACE  C.  STRACHAN,  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

At  a  dinner  in  Brookl3m  recently  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis  said:  ''There  can 
be  no  political  or  social  equality  so  long  as  there  is  industrial  inequality 
thru  dass  legislation.  There  is  but  one  solution  of  the  social  problem  and 
that  is  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  laws  of  the  street.'' 

I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  in  twenty  minutes  some  of  the  reasons 
why  teachers  in  the  dty  of  New  York  fed  so  strongly  about  the  subject  of 
sex  in  salary.  I  have  here  a  book  containing  nearly  six  hundred  pages  which 
tells  part  of  the  story  of  the  struggle  made  by  the  Interborough  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Teachers  of  the  dty  of  New  York  for  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work,"  which  lasted  from  April,  1906,  to  January  i,  1912,  at  which  time  a 
law  went  into  effect  providing  that  there  should  not  be  discrimination  in 
salary  on  accoimt  of  the  sex  of  the  teacher,  and  adding  $3,800,000  to  the 
total  annual  salaries  of  the  women  teachers  of  New  York  City. 

I  fed  that,  to  b^in  with,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  m3rself  have  never 
suffered  any  discrimination  in  salary  on  accoimt  of  sex.  I  b^an  teaching 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  salaries  are  paid  according  to  the  position,  and  I 
continued  my  teaching  in  Brookl}^!  where  salaries  were  likewise  paid 
according  to  the  position;  and  before  the  consolidation  of  Brookl}^!  with 
other  m\midpalities  into  "Greater  New  York,"  I  was  elected  a  superin- 
tendent, and  as  such  for  the  past  fourteen  years  I  have  recdved  the  salary 
of  that  position. 

When  the  various  salary  conditions  existing  in  the  different  school  sys- 
tems at  the  time  of  consolidation  were,  in  April,  1900,  crystallized  into  a  state 
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law  as  part  of  the  charter  of  the  new  dty,  the  women  teachers  fotmd  them- 
sdves  in  a  situation  which  probably  the  teachers  in  no  other  part  of  the 
country  except  the  East  can  fully  appreciate.  They  found  that  this  law  fixed 
certain minimiun  salaries  and  fixed  them  for  ''male''  and  "female"  teachers. 
The  words  quoted  were  those  used  in  the  law.  It  was  provided  that  the 
salary  of  a  "  female  teacher "  should  not  be  less  than  $600  a  year  and  that  of 
a  ''male  teacher"  should  not  be  less  than  $900  a  year,  and  that  the  annual 
increment  for  a  "female  teacher"  should  not  be  less  than  $40,  nor  less  than 
$105  for  a  "male  teacher."  This  meant,  for  example,  that  my  brother, 
tho  he  and  I  might  have  graduated  at  the  same  time  from  exactly  the 
same  course,  and  might  have  b^un  teaching  on  the  same  date  in  exactly 
the  same  grade,  and  tho  he  might  have  been  a  very  much  poorer  teacher 
than  I — ^as  would  probably  be  the  case  if  we  were  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades — ^would  begin  at  a  salary  $300  a  year  greater  than  mine,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year — ^tho  I  might  be  marked  "A"  and  he  a  bare  "B" — would 
be  rewarded  with  an  increase  of  $105,  as  against  my  increase  of  $40..  With 
this  rate  of  increase,  I  would  be  receiving  $1,080  at  the  end  of  twelve  years, 
and  he  would  be  receiving  $2,160 — exactly  twice  as  much.  His  salary 
woidd  remain  at  $2,160,  unless  he  got  into  the  higher  grades  where  the 
maximum  was  fixed  at  $2,400.  The  maximum  for  "female"  teachers  in 
the  grades  of  the  first  six  years  was  $1,240,  and  in  the  grades  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  was  $1,320  and  $1,440,  with  a  bonus  of  $60  for  "boys" 
and  "mixed"  classes.  In  the  position  of  assistant  to  principal,  the  women 
received  $1,600  and  the  men  $2400;  and  in  that  of  principals  the  women 
reached  $2,500  and  the  men  $3,500.  Women  high-sdiool  teachers  had 
$1,900  and  men  $2400.  The  first  assistants  or  heads  of  departments  in 
high  schools  had  $2,500  and  $3,000  respectively.  This  basing  salary  on  the 
accident  of  sex  without  r^ard  to  other  conditions  made  such  absiird 
situations  as  the  following  possible:  A  woman  principal  of  a  school  having 
67  dasses — ^4,000  boys  and  girls^in  all  grades  from  kindergarten  to  gradu- 
ating dass,  was  receiving  $2,500,  while  another  prindpal,  who  happened  to  be 
a  "male  prindpal"  but  who  had  only  12  classes — ^400  pupils — ^was  recdving 
^3iSoo.  Another  striking  illustration  of  the  "gross  injustices"  and  "glar- 
ing inequalities"  (the  words  quoted  are  from  Governor  Huj^es's  veto 
message  on  our  bill  in  1907)  existing  under  the  law  we  were  seeking  to 
amend  was  that  of  the  teacher  of  a  dass  of  28  girls  who  recdved  $2400 
because  he  was  "male,"  while  near  by  was  a  dass  of  48  boys  whose  teacher 
being  "female"  recdved  $1,500. 

The  men  of  the  legislature  and  of  various  associations  to  whom  we 
presented  these  facts  readily  saw  the  injustice  of  such  discrimination. 

When  you  consider  these  conditions  you  will  not  be  surprised  that,  after 
accepting  them  without  formal  protest  for  several  years,  the  women  tmited 
in  an  association,  induding  all  grades  from  kindergart^i  to  district  superin- 
toident,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them.    This  organization  soon  grew 
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to  be  very  powerful,  with  a  membership  of  over  twelve  thousand;  yet  it 
took  this  immense  body  of  teachers  six  years  to  secure  a  law  which  elimi- 
nated the  words  '^male"  and  ^'female"  from  our  charter,  and  provided  cer- 
tain minimum  salaries  fixed  according  to  position.  This  law  added  $3,800,- 
000  to  the  salary  budget  of  New  York  City.  About  $150,000  went  to  men 
teachers  in  the  high  and  training  schools,  the  maximum  for  assistant  teachers 
in  such  schools  being  raised  from  $2400  to  $2,650.  This  caused  an  increase 
for  the  women  in  high  and  training  schools  of  $750  a  year.  The  women 
principals  were  given  the  $3,500  and  the  women  assistant  principals  the 
$2400  formerly  paid  to  men  only.  In  the  grades  of  the  dementary  schools, 
the  salaries  of  the  women  teachers  were  not  raised  to  the  salaries  that  had 
been  paid  to  the  men — a  compromise  between  the  former  maximums  of  the 
men  and  the  women  being  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  accepted 
by  our  association.  The  maximum  for  the  kindergarten  and  grades  of  the 
first  six  years  was  made  $1,500,  and  for  the  grades  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years,  $1,820.  Some  people  wonder  why  this  was  done.  The  answer  is 
simple.  It  would  have  cost  the  dty  over  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
twdve  thousand  women  in  the  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  the  $2,160 
and  $2,400  maximums  that  were  being  paid  to  the  twelve  hundred  men  in 
said  grades;  and  every  man  and  woman  here  knows  that  to  expect  any  dty 
to  add  ten  millions  to  its  budget  to  increase  teachers'  salaries  for  one  year 
would  be  futile.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  women  in  the  elementary 
schools  was  raised  from  $600  to  $720  and  the  maximums  were  increased  from 
$1,240  to  $1,500  and  from  $1,320  and  $1,440  to  $1,820.  The  total  increase 
to  the  women  in  the  grades  was  nearly  $3,000,000. 

Some  of  the  arguments  that  were  used  by  our  opponents  will,  I  think, 
be  of  interest.  Our  chief  opponents  were  our  fellow-teachers,  who  xmder  the 
law  were  classed  as  "male."  As  our  fight  progressed  we  discriminated 
among  them,  and  called  those  who  supported  our  cause  "men  teachers" 
and  the  others  "male  teachers."  One  of  the  favorite  arguments  was  that  a 
man  had,  or  expected  to  have,  a  family  to  support.  Now,  we  all  know 
that  many  of  us  women  also  have  families  to  support;  and  our  families 
are  not  the  kind  of  family  a  man  has  to  support.  A  man's  family  is  usually 
made  up  of  children  who  will  later  support  him  if  necessary,  while  a  woman 
teacher's  family  is  almost  always  composed  of  those  who  die  ere  the 
teachers  themsdves  have  grown  old.  But  even  if  there  were  some  force 
in  that  argument,  its  implication  was  absurd;  since  a  married  man  with 
seven  children  and  a  mother-in-law  to  support  was  not  paid  any  more  than 
a  rich  bachelor,  nor  than  a  man  who  had  married  a  wealthy  w<Mnan  who 
could  easily  have  supported  him.  The  "  family  "  argument  was  met  by  one 
of  our  speakers  by  the  suggestion  that  the  salary  be  fixed  according  to  the 
position  and  then  that  a  bonus  be  allowed  for  each  child  or  dq)endent 
relative;  but  that  suggestion  did  not  meet  with  favor,  as  most  of  the  men 
^o  opposed  us  were  young  bachdors. 
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The  argument  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  scarcity  of  men  teachers 
was  sometimes  raised;  but  we  were  fortunate  in  that  right  in  the  midst  of 
our  fi^t  the  eligible  list  of  women  teachers  in  New  York  City  was  exhausted 
and  the  Board  of  Education  had  to  advertise  in  educational  papers  and 
magazines  for  women  teachers.  At  the  same  time  there  was  organized  an 
''Association  of  Unappointed  Men  Teachers."  This  organization  was 
frequently  called  "The  Association  of  Disappointed  Men  Teachers." 
What  was  the  reason  for  this  apparently  anomalous  situation?  Simply 
that  the  authorities  believed  that  many  classes  are  better  taught  by  women 
than  by  men.  Notwithstanding  the  above  facts,  I  know  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City  there  are  more  male 
teachers  than  in  those  of  any  other  public-school  system  in  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  our  fi^t,  the  proportion  was  about  one  man  to  twelve 
women,  and  now  the  proportion  of  men  is  greater. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  which  we  believe  it  is  proper  to  consider 
sex  in  connection  with  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Here  in  the  West,  at  least 
in  the  dementary  schools,  all  your  classes  are  mixed  classes;  but  in  the  dty 
of  New  York,  we  have  boys'  classes  and  girls'  classes,  and,  in  many  instances, 
schools  composed  wholly  of  boys,  and  others  composed  entirely  of  giris. 
Now  we  all  know  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  successful  teacher  of  girls  than  it 
it  b  to  secure  a  successful  teacher  of  boys.  Here,  therefore,  the  question  of 
sui^ly  and  demand  properly  enters.  Since  the  supply  of  teachers  who  can 
successfully  teach  girls  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  can  successfully 
teach  bo3rs,  we  believe  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  whose  pupils  are  all  boys 
should  be  greater  than  those  of  teachers  whose  pupils  are  all  girls. 

As  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers  in  the  future,  I  predict  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  limited  to  men  teachers.  There  is  already  a  scarcity  of  the  best 
women  teachers;  and  as  the  years  go  by  and  more  fields  of  work  with  better 
salaries  and  more  social  freedom  are  opened  to  women,  the  girls  are  going  to 
take  up  teaching  in  ever-decreasing  numbers.  I  am  told  by  the  assistant 
principal  in  one  of  our  best  high  schools  that  the  brightest  and  best  giris 
in  the  school  are  not  going  to  the  Training  School  for  Teachers.  That  is 
s<nnething  boards  of  education  should  consider.  A  member  of  our  Board 
of  Education  told  me  recently  that  a  woman  in  his  employ  had  left  him  to 
sign  a  contract  with  another  firm  for  $20,000  a  year,  and  two  or  three  trips 
to  Europe  annually  at  the  firm's  expense.  There  is  no  dq)artment  of 
education  that  is  offering  any  such  inducement. 

Another  favorite  argum^it  was  that  women  feminize  boys.  I  should  like 
the  men  in  this  audi^ice  to  speak  up  and  state  how  many  of  them  remember 
the  influence  of  their  mothers,  and  then  to  testify  whether  it  made  them 
weaklings.  I  know  there  are  many  here  who  teach  in  school  systems  where 
there  are  no  men  teachers  in  grades  below  the  hig^  schools.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  in  Indianapolis  there  are  no  men  in  the  elementary 
schods,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  boys  who  graduate  from  the  schools  of 
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Indianapolis  are  not  lacking  in  courage,  initiative,  and  other  sterling  quali- 
ties. The  influence  of  the  teacher  dq)ends  not  on  sex  but  on  personality; 
and  a  fine  character  enshrouded  in  the  form  of  a  woman  is  just  as  likely  to 
bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  the  boy  as  is  a  fine  character  enshrouded  in  the 
form  of  a  man.  The  fetish  of  f^mnization  is  exploded  by  such  authorities 
as  Professor  Dewey  and  Professor  Thomdike  of  Columbia.  It  is  uphdd 
only  by  foreigners  imacquainted  with  us,  our  customs,  and  our  schools,  and 
by  a  few  misguided  followers  of  such  foreigners. 

There  are  always  some  who  say  that  women  cannot  do  the  same  work  as 
men.  When  I  hear  that  opinion  expressed,  I  alwa3rs  tell  this  story:  A 
wealthy  society  woman  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  I  had  secured  an  interview  with  her  in  the  hope  of  enlisting 
her  sympathy  for  our  cause.  I  was  very  pleasantly  received  in  her  beauti- 
ful home  and  for  nearly  two  houjrs  I  presented  facts  and  arguments  and 
tried  to  make  her  understand  why  over  twelve  thousand  of  the  teachers  now 
under  her  care  were  practically  on  strike.  As  I  rose  to  leave,  this  woman 
conmiissioner  of  the  Board  of  Education  said: 

I  thank  you  for  coming,  Miss  Strachan.  I  have  been  very  much  interested.  But  I 
am  not  sure  women  can  do  the  same  work  as  men.  Now  I'm  very  much  interested  in 
birds— 4n  fact,  I  have  an  aviary  on  the  top  floor  of  this  house — and  I've  been  watching 
the  luxds,  and  I  find  that  the  work  of  the  female  bird  is  very  different  from  the  work  of 
the  male  bird. 

Some  say:  No  two  people  can  do  equal  work.  Probably  not.  Compare 
the  work  of  Roosevelt  as  president  and  the  work  of  Wilson  as  president. 
Who  can  say  they  are  equal  ?  Yet  the  salary  does  not  vary,  nor  does  any- 
one figure  out  how  many  children  President  Wilson  has  as  compared  with 
President  Arthur,  nor  does  he  try  to  estimate  how  much  greater  are  the 
expenses  of  President  Wilson,  a  man  with  three  daughters,  than  those  of 
President  Taft,  with  one  son  and  one  daughter.  No,  there  is  a  salary 
fixed  for  the  position  and  the  person  who  is  put  into  that  position  draws 
that  salary.    That  is  as  it  should  be. 

Discriminating  against  women  teachers  in  the  matter  of  salary  is  as 
bad  for  the  man  as  for  the  woman.  Paying  a  man  more  money  for  teaching 
a  class  than  is  paid  a  woman  for  teaching  the  same  dass  breeds  two  serious 
evfls  for  the  man  teacher.  The  lesser  of  these  is  the  lessening  of  his  chance 
of  appointment.  By  far  the  greater  evil  is  the  degeneraton  of  his  fine 
sense  of  truth,  of  honor,  and  of  justice.  This  placing  of  a  false  and  inflated 
value  on  his  services  causes  him  to  imagine  he  is  something  he  is  not.  It  is 
as  if  a  four-foot  man  propped  upon  stflts  should  think  he  was  actually  a 
six-foot  man.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  male  teacher,  put  by  the  state  in  a 
special  and  privileged  dass  based  simply  on  the  acddent  of  sex,  should  come 
to  think  himself  some  strange  and  tmusual  creature  that  must  be  pampered 
and  decorated  and  even  fed  and  dothed  at  the  expense  directly  of  his  sister- 
workers  and  indirectly  of  the  community  which  supports  him. 
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Is  there  not  great  danger  that  the  person  who,  simply  because  he 
happens  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  receives  twice  as  big  a  salary  as  another 
person  in  an  identical  position  who  happens  to  be  of  the  female  sex,  will 
gradually  become  an  undesirable  citizen  ?  Is  he  not  taking  unto  himself 
things  that  are  not  rightfully  his  ?  And  must  it  not  follow,  as  the  night 
the  day,  that  his  sense  of  truth  is  warped;  his  sense  of  justice,  untrustworthy; 
his  sense  of  right,  generally,  unbalanced?  All  intelligent  people  must 
acknowledge  that  injustice  is  immoral.  All  must  agree  that  to  practice 
or  uphold  injustice  is  dangerous  to  the  individual,  the  corporation,  the 
mimidpality,  the  state,  the  nation. 
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Seven  years  ago  two  states  were  paying  to  teachers  pensions  from  state 
funds.  Now  twelve  have  made  more  or  less  satisfactory  provisions  for 
such  pensions.  These  states  contain  over  25  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  country.  In  several  states,  laws  have  been  enacted  authorizing  any 
school  district  to  pay  retirement  allowances.  In  a  nimiber  of  others,  fecial 
acts  have  been  passed,  establishing  retirement  funds  for  teachers  in  desig- 
nated communities.  In  all,  twenty-three  states  have  enacted  laws  of  vary- 
ing scope  regarding  teachers'  retirement  allowances,  with  the  result  that 
nearly,  if  not  qiiite,  one-third  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  now  has  the  protection  afforded  by  some  sort  of  pension 
fund. 

CHANGING  CONCEPTIONS  OF  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

Twenty  to  fifteen  years  ago,  retirement  funds  as  a  phase  of  social  welfare 
legislation  had  scant  attention  in  this  coxmtry.  Today,  workingmen's 
conq>ensation,  widows'  pensions,  industrial  insurance  are  subjects  for  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  l^islation  thruout  our  coimtry  as  well  a3  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Reinforcing  public  interest  in,  and  demand  for, 
such  protection  at  public  expense  is  the  n^id  extension  of  old  age  and  dis- 
ability retirement  plans  operated  by  great  industrial  organizations.  More 
than  one  hundred  large  corporations  now  have  retirement  systems  for  their 
employees.  Add  to  these  the  workers  protected  by  such  compulsory  insur- 
ance laws  as  are  in  (^ration  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  we  have 
evidence  of  an  awakened  public  conscience  as  regards  the  duty  of  society 
to  its  aged  and  disabled  members  and  a  new  insight  into  the  economic 
significance  of  old  age,  sickness,  and  accidents.  We  have  reached  the  time 
when  we  are  beginning  to  apply  this  conscience  and  this  insight  to  the 
economic  and  educational  problems  presented  by  the  group  of  workers  to 
whom  society  has  intrusted  the  training  of  youth. 
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Twenty  to  fifteen  years  ago,  people  thought  in  smaller  units;  then  plans 
for  teachers'  pensions  rarely  contemplated  including  more  than  the  teachers 
of  certain  cities.  Pension  systems  were,  naturally,  first  inaugurated  in  the 
larger  and  populous  centers,  as  the  need  there  was  greatest,  attracting  and 
holding,  as  they  did,  many  teachers  who  became  superannuated  in  the 
service.  Today,  the  situation  is  changed.  We  are  in  a  period  of  merging 
previously  established  local  pension  S3rstems  into  complete  state  systems, 
and  of  the  establishing  of  state  systems  in  areas  where  few,  if  any,  local 
pensions  are  paid.  The  merging  process  is  illustrated  in  such  states  as 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  California,  while  Maine  is  an  example  of  a 
state  inaugurating  a  state  system  where  no  local  pensions  have  heretofore 
been  paid. 

UNSOUND  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

If  there  is  one  characteristic  of  our  American  people  that  stands  out 
more  conspicuously  than  another,  it  is  our  capacity  for  faith,  and  our 
optimism  in  substituting  faith  for  real  knowledge.  As  ^  people,  we  have 
"guessed"  that  bridges  and  embankments  have  been  strong  enough  xmtil 
a  catastrophe  has  shocked  but  hardly  changed  us.  We  have  "guessed" 
and  taken  on  faith  alluring  statements  regarding  insurance  of  a  tontine 
variety;  we  have  embraced  the  darling  promises  of  the  promoter  to  whom 
we  would  not  personally  lend  five  dollars.  Characteristically,  we  have  also 
built  up  teachers'  retirement  funds  on  a  scarcely  more  substantial  financial 
basis  than  sympathy  and  a  somewhat  vague  faith  that  income  would  be 
greater  than  outgo.  Regretfully,  we  have  to  admit  that  various  teachers' 
retirement  plans  have  been  formulated  by  amateurs  without,  and  some- 
times in  spite  of,  competent  actuarial  advice  and  have  been  enacted  into 
law  by  l^islators  open  to  sympathetic  appeal.  When  the  funds  break 
down— and  there  is  evidence  that  several  inevitably  must — ^the  teacher 
facing  retirement  will  doubtless  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  sympathy 
to  draw  upon  for  support  and  comfort. 

For  the  virtue  of  S3anpathy,  we  can  have  only  the  strongest  praise,  but 
for  sympathy  as  a  substitute  for  real  knowledge  of  what  is  sound  and  safe 
in  the  administration  of  funds  collected  from  the  meager  salaries  of  teachers 
and  taxes  collected  from  a  public,  on  the  whole  favorably  disposed  to 
teachers  as  individuals  and  as  an  organization,  we  can  have  only  the 
strongest  condemnation. 

CONTRIBUTORY  OR  NON-CONTRIBUTORY  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

The  time  has  passed  for  discussing  the  justice  and  the  practical  benefits 
accruing  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  public  from  a  soimd  system  of  retirement. 
The  question  for  discussion  today  is  what  kind  of  a  system.  Two  plans  for 
teachers'  retirement  funds  have  had  extensive  development  thus  far: 
(a)  the  simple  non-contributory  straight  pension  system;  (b)  the  relatively 
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complex  contributory  system  supported  by  contributions  from  the  public 
treasury  and  by  deductions  from  teachers'  salaries. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  among  teachers  at  present  as  to  which 
plan  is  more  satisfactory  or  eqiiitable  to  them  and  to  the  taxpayers.  Two 
monographs  published  within  a  twelvemonth  support  opposite  conclusions 
on  this  point.  In  an  address  before  this  Association  in  1907,  Dr.  Keyes 
commended  the  Rhode  Island  non-contributory  plan,  but  of  nine  states 
that  have  since  established  state  systems  only  one — ^Maine — ^has  followed 
that  plan.  Arizona  has  a  plan  permitting  the  state  board  of  education 
to  pension  certain  teachers,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  complete  or 
equitable  method  of  retirement.  The  other  state  S3rstems  require  contri- 
butions from  the  teachers.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  clearly  toward 
contributory  systems,  and  this  is  in  line  with  experience  with  pensions  for 
other  large  groups  of  workers  at  both  public  and  corporate  expense.  It 
is  also  in  line  with  social  insurance  plans  developed  in  Germany  and  New 
Zealand. 

Opponents  of  contributory  systems  have  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
only  teachers'  retirement  systems  now  in  financial  straits  are  those  based 
upon  the  contributory  plan,  and  argue  that  this  is  sufficient  reason  for 
regarding  such  plans  with  suspicion.  They  allege  such  plans  to  be  complex, 
difficult  of  comprehension,  wasteful  because  involving  somewhat  expensive 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  assessments  due,  and  that  the  exact  amoimt 
pa3rable  to  any  teacher  at  the  time  of  retirement  is  rarely  stated  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  These  objections  seem  to  them  imanswerable  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  gratuity  from  the  state  or  mimidpality,  and  some  con- 
tend for  a  fixed  level  pension  for  all  grades  of  teachers. 

To  some  of  us  these  contentions  do  not  seem  to  be  well  groimded.  We 
would  claim  the  only  satisfactory  pension  system  to  be  one  that  promotes 
the  welfare  of  the  worker,  safeguards  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  protects  society  from  poverty  and  dependence.  We  believe  that 
any  industry  furnishing  product  or  service,  if  it  uses  up  human  life  and 
energy,  should  pay  its  due  share  of  the  cost.  Such  payments  are  reason- 
able overhead  charges  on  the  industry,  be  it  railroading  or  school-teaching, 
but  we  would  further  claim  that  since  old  age,  sickness,  and  accidents  are 
inevitable  risks  of  htunan  life,  due  attention  to  provision  for,  and  protection 
against,  these  risks  tends  to  forethought,  frugality,  economy,  and  self-help — 
all  of  which  are  fundamental  virtues  in  a  sturdy  citizenship,  not  to  be 
transferred  lightly  to  the  benevolence  or  generosity  of  the  public. 

The  state  is  fully  as  much  concerned  with  building  up  a  thrifty  citizen- 
ship as  with  relieving  the  schools  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  teachers 
who,  because  of  advanced  age  or  disability,  are  no  longer  efficient.  A 
gratuitous  pension  does  not  encourage  thrift;  a  contributory  system 
demands  it.  Admittedly,  several  contributory  systems  are  facing  bank- 
ruptcy because  too  much  has  been  promised  and  the  rate  of  contribution 
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has  not  been  fixed  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  risks  assumed*  A  number 
of  plans  have  tried  to  insure  against  old  age,  and  disability  at  any  age  due 
to  sickness  or  accident,  all  being  risks  that  can  be  calculated  against,  but 
fundamentally  they  are  as  separate  as  fire  insurance  and  life  insurance. 
We  should  probably  regard  with  suspicion  the  agent  who  offered  to  insure 
our  homes  and  lives  at  the  rate  prevailing  for  fire  insurance.  In  several 
states  agents  offering  such  an  inducement  would  be  transported  to  jail  or 
outside  the  state  limits.  Yet  that  is  essentially  what  we  have  done  when 
we  guarantee  fixed  retirement  allowances  based  upon  years  of  service  rather 
than  a  fixed  age;  when  we  pay  life  annuities  for  disability  based  on  service 
rather  than  age;  in  short,  when  we  utterly  ignore  insurance  experience  and 
statistics  as  a  basis  for  computing  financial  protection  against  old  age, 
accident,  and  sickness.  Rqpeatedly,  we  have  ''guessed"  that  if  we  retain 
one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  contributions  of  those  who  remain  in  service 
for  a  short  time,  add  to  that  the  dog  tax  or  a  certain  part  of  an  excise  tax, 
also  the  amoimt  deducted  for  absence,  together  with  the  payments  of  those 
who  remain  in  the  service,  we  could  build  up  a  fund  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  munerous  imascertained  risks.  Our  faith  has  hardly  been  justified  by 
our  works,  but  citing  the  breakdown  of  such  a  ''cat-and-dog"  fund  as 
evidence  against  the  soxmdness  of  the  contributory  princ^>le  does  no  credit 
to  our  intdligence. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Current  knowledge  of  teachers'  retirement  funds  makes  possible  an 
assertion  of  principles  now  apparent  to  fair-minded  students  of  the  problem. 
Among  them  may  be  eniunerated  the  following: 

1.  The  straight,  or  gratuitous,  pension  as  applied  to  teachers  does  not, 
and,  probably  on  accoimt  of  its  expense  to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  question 
of  public  policy,  never  will,  meet  the  needs  of  the  public-school  service. 
On  the  part  of  the  public  there  is  a  growing  hostility  to  such  payments, 
but  an  increasing  willingness  to  participate  in  helping  those  who  help 
themselves. 

2.  The  cost  of  a  contributory  system  to  teachers  will  to  a  degree  be 
shifted  over  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  higher  salaries,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  lowest-paid  teachers,  but  even  so  the  by-product  of  such  a 
system,  the  habit  of  regularly  saving  a  part  of  one's  income,  is  of  no  small 
value,  considering  the  niunber  of  people  involved. 

3.  The  custody  of  the  acciunulated  savings  by  the  ^tate  or  mimidpality, 
forced  savings  tho  they  may  be,  guarantees  safe  investment  for  a  group  of 
people  not  heretofore  conspicuously  successful  in  their  investments. 

4.  The  return  of  the  total  amoimt  of  all  savings  with  compoxmd  interest 
to  the  teacher  who  withdraws  from  service  before  being  retired  should  be 
guaranteed  in  every  retirement  system  hereafter  established.  Retaining 
any  portion  of  these  savings  is  absolutely  xmjustifiable  so  long  as  teaching 
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remains  a  short-lived  profession.  Under  existing  conditions  the  average 
teaching  Iff e  of  all  who  enter  teaching  is  less  than  eight  years.  On  the  basis 
of  such  statistics  as  we  have,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  those  who  teach  ever 
reach  the  age,  or  term  of  service,  required  for  retirement  on  a  pension. 
Taxing  the  90  per  cent  for  the  benefit  of  the  10  is  not  defensible. 

5.  The  justification  heretofore  alleged  for  retaining  a  portion  of  a  with- 
drawing teacher's  contributions  has  been  the  promise  of  payment  of  allow- 
ances for  disability  after  a  fixed  term  of  service,  if  disability  shoidd  occur. 
This  promise  is  the  feature  in  which  most  retirement  S3rstems  depart  from 
insurance  actualities,  and  enter  the  realm  of  speculation,  as  will  be  discussed 
latCT.  A  fund  so  accumulated  will  prove  sufiidently,  not  mathematically, 
demonstrable,  and  such  a  scheme  shoidd  be  abandoned  for  a  better. 

6.  Fixed  annuities  payable  thruout  the  remaining  life  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries should  be  paid  only  on  the  basis  of  age.  This  is  sound  insurance. 
The  premium  charged  for  such  insurance  should  be  adequate,  and  is  ascer- 
tainable. If  it  be  allied  that  such  a  charge  is  a  severe  burden  upon  the 
poorly  paid  teacher,  and  that  California,  for  example,  offers  its  teachers 
equal  protecticm  at  a  flat  rate  of  $ia,  while  Massachusetts  charges  a  mini- 
mum of  $3S,  we  can  only  say  that  the  latter  rate  is  soimd.  New  York 
eq>erience  justifies  the  prediction  that  in  a  decade  or  less  California 
teachers  will  be  seeking  amendments  to  the  law.  We  can  further  point 
out  that  Massachusetts  refimds  total  contributions  with  interest  to 
teachers  withdrawing  from  service,  and  California  does  not.  If  a  sound 
premium  rate  proves  an  imbearable  burden,  be  assured  salaries  will  go 
up,  for  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  public  will,  in  the  long 
run,  stand  for  the  poorer  teaching  that  would  follow  a  permanent  reduction 
in  salaries. 

7.  If  disability  is  to  be  included  as  a  cause  for  retirement  only  two  safe 
methods  are  open.  One,  advocated  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  its 
Seventh  Annud  Report,  is  to  pay  the  annuity  purchasable  by  the  teadier's 
contributions  at  the  age  of  retirement  and  supplement  this  by  an  equal 
amount  from  the  state  fund  when  the  years  of  service  exceed  a  fixed  number. 
While  this  method  may  be  financially  sound  it  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 
An  annuity  of  $100  or  less  will  not  remove  from  the  service  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  from  chronic  dyspq>sia,  neuritis,  or  other  physical  disorders  to 
which  teachers  are  heirs,  and  which  render  their  presence  in  the  schoolroom 
a  positive  in j ury  to  the  children  in  their  care,  but  will  continue  their  presence 
because  of  the  sharp  necessity  of  earning  a  living  until  they  collapse.  The 
other  method  has  not  as  yet  been  tried  in  this  country,  but  it  promises  the 
only  rational  solution  of  an  urgent  problem.  We  should  establish  a  dis- 
ability fund,  probably  on  a  mutual  insurance  basis,  and  certainly  charge 
a  sufficient  premium  to  guarantee  decent  retirement  allowances.  At  pres- 
ent, we  are  unable  to  do  this  because  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
occupational  risk  of  teaching;  we  have  no  complete  or  reliable  statistic 
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upon  which  to  base  either  rates  or  equitable  anniiities.  We  have  not  these 
figures  because  thus  far  we  have  preferred  to  ''guess"  rather  than  investi- 
gate, but  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  an  investigation  that  will  result  in  real 
knowledge.  May  we  soon  have  it,  and  be  freed  from  ''the  trial  and  error" 
substitution  for  mathematical  formulae  1 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

When  I  compare  the  successive  laws  regarding  teachers'  pensions 
enacted  in  the  several  states,  I  am  reminded  of  Herbert  Spencer's  formidable 
definition,  in  which  he  says,  "Evolution  is  a  change  from  an  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  coherent  heterogeneity,  accompanying  the  dissipation  of 
motion  and  integration  of  matter." 

In  the  evolution  of  teachers'  retirement  S3rstems,  our  homogeneity  seems 
to  consist  in  trying  to  meet  an  obvious  need  in  our  public-school  service. 
That  our  manner  of  doing  it  is  incoherent  is  clearly  shown  by  the  hundreds 
of  differences  in  existing  laws.  That  we  are  dissipating  motion  is  shown  in 
half  a  dozen  states  where  projected  pension  plans  repeat  the  errors  of  pre- 
vious l^islation.  That  we  are  integrating  by  ascertaining  and  building  on 
sound  principles  of  social  insurance  in  the  several  states  where  teachers' 
pension  laws  are  under  consideration,  I  am  not  sure.  That  a  coh^ent 
heterogeneity  may  be  the  goal,  I  am  prepared  to  admit.  Iowa's  problem 
may  not  be  identical  with  Connecticut's;  their  constitutional  provisions  may 
be  different,  their  teaching  conditions  may  be  different,  their  sources  of 
revenue  may  be  different,  there  may  be  a  thousand  differences,  but  their 
problems  are  identical  in  this:  their  teachers  grow  old,  they  become  incapaci- 
tated for  service  thru  disease  and  accident,  and  the  welfare  of  society 
demands  vigorous,  healthy  teachers,  free  from  financial  or  other  worry. 
We  can  never  attain  coherency  imtil  we  recognize  these  factors  in  our 
problem  and  make  equitable  provisions  therefor,  on  a  financial  basis  at 
once  adequate  and  mathematically  sound. 

We  should  learn  by  experience.  We  should  urge  no  teachers'  retire- 
ment l^islation  in  the  several  remaining  states  until  we  have  familiarized 
ourselves  with  all  available  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  questions 
involved  are  too  oxnplicated  to  be  settled  on  a  priori  grounds.  We  have 
in  a  large  measure  created  "the  public  sentiment"  pleaded  for  by  Dr. 
Keyes.  In  fact  it  is  an  open  question  if  we  have  not  too  much  sentiment 
and  not  enough  facts,  but  we  have  not,  to  any  great  extent,  disseminated 
"information"  of  the  sort  that  will  bear  analysis. 

In  any  campaign  for  teachers'  retirement  laws,  we  need  three  kinds  of 
expert  service.  We  need  the  insurance  expert — the  actuary — ^the  educa- 
tional expert,  and  the  l^al  expert.  Rarely  are  they  combined  in  one 
person,  and  still  more  rarely  can  the  services  of  any  number  of  amateurs 
in  these  fields  be  accepted  as  equivalent.  For  satisfactory  and  permanent 
plans,  we  should  utilize  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  expert  in  social 
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insurance,  the  skill  of  the  lawyer  trained  in  writing  legislation,  reinforced 
by  the  social  vision  of  the  educator. 

THE  PRESENT  NEED 

A  movement  that  has  gained  such  impetus  in  a  comparatively  few  years 
will  not  end  until  all  public-school  teachers  are  included  in  its  scope.  To 
guarantee  movement  in  the  right  direction,  we  need  more  than  anything 
dse  a  scientific  investigation  into  the  occupational  risk  of  teaching.  This 
is  a  study  simple  enough  in  the  main,  but  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one 
person  can  afford  to  imdertake  it.  The  results  would  be  of  great  value, 
but  since  an  adequate  study  would  demand  the  efforts  of  half  a  dozen 
people  for  a  year,  it  is  a  project  requiring  subsidy  from  some  source.  No 
state  association  of  teachers  can  imdertake  it,,  and  no  state  commission 
is  likely  to.  Some  philanthropist  interested  in  social  welfare  legislation 
might  find  here  a  useful  piece  of  work;  so  might  such  an  organization  as 
the  Sage  Foundation;  possibly  a  national  organization  representing  the 
people  most  affected  might  well  turn  some  of  its  resources  in  this  direction. 
I  submit  this  for  your  consideration. 

THE  FUTURE 

Seventeen  states  have  had  laws  permitting  towns  and  cities,  or  school 
districts,  to  pension  teachers.  In  some  states  under  these  laws  vested 
rights  have  accrued  and  complicated  the  problem  of  establishing  state 
systems.  In  fact  some  local  systems  have  been  so  well  organized  that  they 
have  checked  or  prevented  complete  state  systons.  It  can  never  be 
demonstrated  that  local  pension  systons  raise  the  general  level  of  teaching 
and  public-school  efficiency  thruout  a  state.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  in 
so  far  as  a  pension  S3^tem  makes  the  work  more  attractive,  cities  pa3ring 
pensions  would  attract  an  undue  proportion  of  the  more  highly  skilled 
teachers,  leaving  behind  the  less  skilful.  A  certain  mobility  in  the  teaching 
force  of  a  state  is  desirable,  but  in  the  long  run  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
accrued  ri^ts  in  a  retirement  fund  can  be  transferred  from  one  locality  to 
another.  In  view  of  these  considerations  and  a  variety  of  others,  there  is 
grave  doubt  whether  any  teachers  should  seek  further  extension  of  local 
pension  systems,  unless  constitutional  restrictions  make  state  S3^tems 
impossible.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  pensions  for  teachers  naturally 
come  first  in  cities,  but  in  the  states  where  no  pensions  are  yet  provided, 
dty  teachers  should  join  with  their  fellows  in  rural  areas  and  w(^k  for  the 
common  good.  In  such  states,  and  in  the  states  where  local  S3^tems  will 
be  merged  into  state  systems,  the  d^ee  to  which  the  city  teachers  rise 
above  local  and  personal  considerations,  and  whole-heartedly  support  a 
plan  tending  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  teachers,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting the  educational  interests  of  the  entire  state,  will  indicate  the  degree 
of  professional  consciousness  to  which  they  have  attained. 
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CONCLUSION 

Because  of  the  acute  need  of  revising  some  of  our  retirement  laws  and 
the  consequent  publicity,  teachers  in  some  states  fear  that  the  movement 
has  been  retarded  so  that  attention  to  their  needs  will  be  long  deferred. 
In  a  cause  involving  social  justice,  educational  benefit,  and  soimd  finance, 
there  need  be  no  fear.  The  lesson  of  the  twentieth  centiuy  in  our  Republic 
will  be  the  more  equitable  and  scientific  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labor. 
In  this  reorganized  distribution  social  welfare  plans  will  have  a  conspicuous 
part.  By  basing  our  efforts  on  the  accomplidunent  of  the  past  ten  years, 
thru  our  national  organization  and  our  state  associations,  we  can,  if  we  will, 
exercise  a  leadership  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  groups  of  workers.  A 
statesmanlike  taskl    May  we  have  the  vision  to  see  our  duty. 
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Foreword 

It  is  essential  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the  public  to  its  school-teachers 
should  be  sufiident  in  amoimt  to  enable  them  to  live  according  to  the 
accepted  standard  of  the  conununity  in  which  they  teach.  Recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  very  rapid  and  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as 
Robert  C.  Brooks  has  amply  demonstrated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Teachers*  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Living  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Apparently  the  time  has  come  when,  in  any  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States,  public  opinion  must  ask  this  question:  ''Are  the  salaries 
now  paid  in  this  place  sufiident  to  allow  the  teachers  recdving  them  to 
live  at  the  standard  of  living  generally  accepted  as  adequate  in  this  lo- 
cality and  among  the  group  of  people  with  whom  as  teachers  they  are 
called  upon  to  associate  ?  "  To  such  a  question  there  is,  of  course,  no  uni- 
versal answer.    It  must  be  answered  specifically  by  each  locality. 

While  there  is  no  universal  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  adequacy 
of  salaries  to  maintain  a  given  standard  of  living,  there  may  wdl  be  a  uni- 
versal method  of  procedure  by  means  of  which  each  conununity  can  secure 
the  answer  for  itself.  There  is  no  universal  answer  to  the  classification  of 
new  botanical  specimens.  There  is,  however,  a  universally  accepted  method 
of  determining  their  classification.  So,  in  the  face  of  the  standard-of-living 
problem,  each  conununity  is  an  individual  case,  but  the  S3rstem  of  metrics 
by  which  each  standard  may  be  measured  is  of  general  application.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  report  to  indicate  the  lines  of  procedture  that  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  social  sdentists  in  their  efforts  to  measure  the  ade- 

•Premtod  at  part  of  the  lUpori  of  Ike  CemmitiM  on  Ttadmf  SaUHos  and  Cost  of  Lhing. 
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quacy  of  a  standard  of  living,  and  to  show  in  what  respect  such  methods 
may  be  adapted  to  the  work  of  analyzing  the  standard  of  living  among 
public-school  teachers.  The  aim  thruout  has  been  for  a  simplicity  and  a 
brevity  that  would  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  working  basis  for  a  standard- 
of-living  investigation  in  any  interested  conununity. 

I.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  standard  of  living? — ^Every  self-supporting 
person  is  constantly  ^brought  face  to  face  with  three  of  that  species  of  stub- 
bom  life-facts  which  are  technically  called  '^economic/'  These  three  facts, 
underlying,  as  they  do,  all  possibilities  of  self-support,  are  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  a  brief  statement  of  their  character  must  precede  an  intelligible 
consideration  of  the  standard  of  living. 

First  of  all,  man  has  certain  wants  or  desires  for  things  and  for  help  in 
living.  The  things  which  he  wants — ^food,  clothing,  shelter,  sidewalks, 
stores,  and  wagons — are  called  "goods."  The  help  which  he  receives  in 
living  from  doctors,  kitchen  maids,  and  grocers  is  called  "services."  Goods 
and  services  supply  wants.  If  wants  are  well  supplied,  a  person  is  said  to 
be  contented  or  happy.  If  the  wants  are  inadequately  supplied,  a  person 
is  discontented  or  miserable.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  happiness  and  misery  come 
from  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  goods  and  services,  these  two 
things  determine  the  economic  atmosphere  of  a  person's  life,  and,  since 
wants  and  strivings  after  want  satisfactions  appear  in  every  phase  of  man's 
contact  with  the  economic  world,  the  problems  arising  out  of  want  satis- 
faction are  among  the  most  important  that  men  and  women  face. 

Under  the  conditions  of  modem  civilization,  goods  and  services  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  use  of  a  standard  medium  called  "money."  The  amount 
of  pay  is  called  the  "price,"  or  perhaps  a  person  says:  "This  hat  costs  so 
much."  In  any  case,  the  thing  wanted  has  a  market  value,  which  must  be 
given  in  exchange  before  the  thing  can  be  secured.  Thus  wants  and  desires 
lead  to  exchanges  and  purchases.  Want  is  the  first  economic  fact;  price 
is  the  second. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  since  goods  and  services  must  be  had  in  order 
to  supply  wants,  and  since  these  goods  and  services  have  a  price  or  cost, 
the  person  wanting  goods,  in  order  to  pay  the  price  for  them,  must  have 
some  means  of  earning  or  securing  money,  some  source  of  income.  The 
price  for  foods  and  services  can  be  paid  only  by  people  who  have  some 
*  means  of  income. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  com- 
bination of  goods  and  services  which  a  person  enjoys  constitutes  a  standard 
of  living;  that  this  standard  of  living  is  obtained  at  a  purchase  price  known 
as  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  the  money  with  which  the  cost  of  living  is  met 
b  derived  from  a  wage  or  salary.  A  contrast  is  thus  made  between  the 
standard  of  living,  the  cost  of  living,  and  income. 

The  fact  seems  almost  too  obvious  for  emphasis,  yet  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  all  people,  unless  they  are  to  live  a  Crusoe  existence,  are  more 
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or  less  dependent  on  goods  and  services  for  their  existence.  This  is  true 
because  all  people  have  at  least  a  minimuni  number  of  wants  which  must 
be  met  if  life  is  to  continue. 

The  wants  of  the  people  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^primary  or 
natural  wants,  and  secondary  or  acquired  wants.  The  primary  wants  are 
the  wants  which  men  have  in  conmion  with  other  similarly  constituted 
animals.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  want^for  shelter  in  inclement  weather, 
and  for  food  at  all  seasons.  Unless  these  natural  wants  are  provided,  men 
cannot  continue  to  maintain  life. 

A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  wants  of  men  and  women  falls  in  the 
class  of  natural  wants.  Indeed  many  of  the  wants  even  of  savages  are 
acquired,  while  in  modem  society  almost  all  of  the  goods  and  services 
rendered  to  people  are  wanted  because  an  elaborate  system  of  education 
has  cultivated  human  desires  far  beyond  their  natural  bounds.  The  want 
for  a  hat  in  siunmer;  for  white  kid  gloves  at  a  dance;  for  purely  decorative 
jewelry;  for  shoes  with  patent  leather  on  the  outside;  for  education;  for 
books  and  magazines;  and  for  all  of  the  innumerable  other  things  which 
modem  industry  provides  were,  most  of  them,  imknown  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Yet  they  have  come  to  constitute  so  real  an  element  in  our  lives  that 
unless  we  are  able  to  obtain  them  we  feel  profoundly  miserable. 

The  goods  and  services  which  provide  for  both  natural  and  acquired 
wants  make  up  the  standard  of  living — a  phrase  which  conve3rs  as  many 
variations  of  thought  as  the  word  "stone"  or  "wagon."  Just  as  there 
is  a  multitude  of  different  varieties  of  stones,  and  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wagons,  so  there  is  a  multitude  of  different  standards  of 
living. 

Each  group  of  people  has  its  own  standard  of  living,  a  standard  that  is 
based  almost  wholly  upon  the  things  to  which  those  particular  people  have 
been  used  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  For  example,  the  frontiers- 
man wants,  among  other  things,  plenty  of  room,  a  gun,  good  himting  and 
fishing,  a  life  fraught  with  incident  and  excitement;  the  ranch  owner  wants 
to  ride  a  broncho;  the  dty  dweller  is  entirely  satisfied  with  close  neighbors 
and  a  trolley  car.  Surrounding  conditions,  plus  education,  determine 
largely  the -things  that  people  shall  want;  but,  within  a  given  group,  no 
single  person  can  live  at  ease  imless  he  is  able  to  provide  himsdf  with  the 
amoimt  of  goods  and  services  ordinarily  obtained  by  persons  within  that 
group.  Living  in  a  certain  class  of  society,  you  must  have  a  new  gown  for 
each  social  event;  living  in  another  dass,  you  must  have  at  least  one  new 
gown  a  year.  The  demands  in  one  case  are  equally  as  absolute  as  the 
demands  in  the  other. 

Thus  each  "set"  of  society  determines  the  standards  of  living.  Then, 
standards  having  become  firmly  established,  it  follows  that  all  of  the  persons 
living  within  the  group  who  are  unable  to  afford  the  standard  must  either 
leave  the  group  or  be  miserable. 
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School-teachers  belong  in  a  rather  well-defined  community.  As  a  rule 
their  parents  are  neither  very  poor  nor  very  wealthy.  In  the  city,  ^ere 
comparatively  high  teaching  standards  are  demanded,  teachers  come  from 
among  what  is  sometimes  called  ''the  middle  class.''  In  small  towns  and 
country  districts  they  are  recruited  from  families  which  are  sufficiently 
well-to-do  to  be  able  to  afford  a  long  period  of  schooling.  In  either  case, 
teachers,  after  entering  the  profession,  are  expected  to  live  up  to  a  rather 
exacting  standard  of  dress  and  social  position.  A  study  of  the  standard 
of  living  among  public-school  teachers  becomes  valuable  if  it  can  show  (i) 
what  the  teacher's  standard  of  living  is,  or  should  be;  (2)  what  such  a  stand- 
ard costs;  and  (3)  whether  her  salary  enables  her  to  buy  that  standard. 

a.  The  study  of  the  standard  of  living. — Social  science  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  make  some  rather  definite  statements  regarding  the  standard  of 
living.  The  matter  is  no  longer  open  to  dogmatic  misrepresentation;  it 
is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  thru  the  mediimi  of  scientific  analysis  and 
exposition.  The  facts  must  be  secured,  and  upon  them  alone  soimd  con- 
dusions  may  be  based. 

The  standard  of  living  may  be  studied  in  one  of  several  ways.  There 
is  an  old,  and  in  many  ways  an  imsatisfactory  way,  which  until  very 
recently  was  generally  accepted  as  the  proper  means  of  making  a  standard 
study.  Scientists,  following  this  method,  analyzed  the  actual  amount  of 
goods  and  services  secured  by  specific  families.  Such  studies  are  important 
because  they  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  economic  conditions  existing 
in  the  families  under  consideration,  and  because  they  may  be  so  readily 
omipared  with  an  ideal  standard  of  living.  The  actual  amounts  of  food, 
'clothing,  shelter,  and  the  like  secured  by  the  family  are  set  out  in  great 
detail;  income  is  also  ascertained  and  contrasted  with  expenditure;  some 
such  studies  contain  careful  descriptions  of  the  family  surroundings  and  the 
family  life.  Altho  the  method  of  making  these  individual  studies  varies, 
the  result  is  the  same — ^a  picture  of  the  economic  conditions  existing  in  the 
family  imder  consideration.  Persons  desiring  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
this  subject  will  find  valuable  illustrations  in  the  Report  on  Condition  of 
Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  "  Family  Budgets  of 
Typical  Cotton-Mill  Workers"  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1911),  XVI,  46  and  99;  and  in  L.  B.  More,  Wage-Earners^  Budgets,  p.  167. 

Such  detailed  family  studies  are  still  made^— indeed  they  form  the  basis 
of  standard-of-living  investigations — ^but  they  become  really  valuable  for 
scientific  conclusions  only  in  cases  where  they  are  made  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  justify  general  conclusions  and  only  in  cases  where  there  has  been  pre- 
viously established  some  model  standard  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
trasted. Studies  of  the  economic  conditions  in  individual  families  are 
important  because  of  their  fidelity  to  the  actual  situation.  Their  defect 
lies  in  the  failure  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  conditions  which  they 
reveal  are  adequate  to  maintain  home  life  or  human  efficiency. 
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In  the  past  few  years  this  has  led  to  a  new  type  of  standard-of-living 
study,  which  aims  to  determine  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  which 
a  person  or  family  needs  to  maintain  either  bodily  existence  or  efficiency. 
The  former  is  called  a  standard  of  '^minimimi  subsistence";  the  latter  is 
called  a  "fair,"  "normal,"  or  "efficiency"  standard. 

The  fair  standard  of  living  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  social  ideal. 
It  was  formerly  taken  for  granted  that  if  a  family  was  provided  with  a  mere 
subsistence,  everything  necessary  had  been  done.  During  recent  years, 
however,  particularly  in  Germany,  great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency,  as  weU  as  of  mere  ph3rsical  existence.  Starting 
as  an  industrial  concept  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  the  workers  for  indus- 
trial or  even  military  purposes,  the  efficiency  idea  has  spread  into  social 
fields,  imtil  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
an  efficiency  standard  in  every  walk  of  life.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the 
need  for  efficiency  greater  than  among  the  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to 
shape  the  lives  of  America's  future  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  the  teaching  profession,  mere  subsistence  means  little  or 
nothing.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  maintain  not  only  ph3rsical  and 
mental  efficiency,  but  likewise  a  certain  professional  proficiency  which  can 
come  only  thru  leisure  time  spent  in  reading  the  right  books,  in  pursuing 
advanced  studies  either  under  direct  instruction  or  by  correspondence,  in 
travel  and  observation  of  places  and  methods,  and  in  any  other  legitimate 
pxursuits  which  enable  her  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

3.  The  standard  of  living  and  the  teaching  profession. — ^The  teachers  of 
any  locality,  where  a  standard-of-living  study  is  attempted,  fall  naturally 
into  three  well-defined  groups.  In  the  first  group  there  are  the  teachers 
who  are  living  at  home  and  do  not  absolutely  need  the  income  which  they 
earn  as  teachers.  For  them  teaching  is  either  a  pastime  or  a  means  of 
securing  additional  income.  With  them  this  study  has  really  nothing  to 
do  because  their  standard  of  living  is  set  by  forces  entirely  apart  from  the 
salary  received  in  the  teaching  profession.  They  may  be,  tiierefore,  dis- 
missed from  consideration  at  once.  This  decision  seems  more  justifiable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  teachers  probably  constitute  a  small  minority 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  teachers  who  must  be  largely,  or  wholly, 
self-supporting.  If  they  live  at  home  they  are  expected  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  maintenance  of  the  family;  if  they  live  away  from  home,  they 
are  of  course  subject  to  all  of  the  expense  involved  in  individual  up-keep. 

The  third  group  of  teachers  is  made  up  of  those  who  must  support 
families — ^the  women  who  have  dependent  parents,  children,  or  other  rela- 
tives; the  very  few  married  women  who  teach,  thereby  adding  to  family 
income;  and  the  married  men  who  secure  a  living  for  their  families  thru 
the  teaching  profession.  The  exact  proportion  in  which  their  various  groups 
make  up  the  profession  is  suggest^  by  the  figures  of  the  United  States 
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Bureau  of  Education  and  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  Any  oth^ 
study  of  the  standard  of  living  among  teachers  must  of  necessity  take  into 
account  the  very  different  situation  of  the  girl  of  twenty-five  who  has  only 
herself  to  look  out  for  and  who  expects  in  any  case  to  marry  and  be  sup- 
ported by  her  husband,  and  that  of  the  man  of  twenty-five  who  hopes  to 
marry  and  support  a  family  on  the  salary  which  he  secures  as  a  teacher. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  questions  can  be  asked  about  each  of  these  classes, 
tho  the  answer  wiU  differ  materially  in  the  two  cases.  Among  school- 
teachers, a  standard-of-living  study  involves,  first  of  all,  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  goods  and  services  which  will  be  required  to  maintain  teaching 
efficiency  or  which  would  be  considered  a  ''fair "standard  for  teachers. 
After  this  standard  is  set,  two  facts  must  be  determined:  (i)  What  will 
these  goods  and  services  cost?  (3)  Is  the  salary  paid  to  school-teachers 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  price  of  a  fair  standard  of  living  ? 

4.  Measuring  the  standofd  of  living. — Teachers  in  each  community  must 
solve  their  own  standard-of-living  problem;  first,  because  the  standards  of 
living  vary  with  each  community;  second,  because  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  varies  with  each  community;  and  third,  because  salaries  vary  with 
each  commimity.  Altho  the  specific  work  of  determining  efficiency  living 
'standards  must  be  done  by  the  local  teachers'  association,  there  are  certain 
general  principles  which  may  be  followed  in  that  work. 

The  first  step  in  a  standard-of-living  investigation  involves  the  determi- 
nation of  what  shoidd  be  included  in  a  standard  of  living.  Altho  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  upon  a  classification  of  things  that  wiU  fit  all  needs,  the 
following  headings  cover  most  of  the  things  needed  by  the  ordinary  teacher: 

I.  Food.  6.  Health, 

a.  Housing.  7.  Insurance. 

3.  Clothing.  8.  Recreation. 

4.  Fuel  and  light.  9.  Sundiy  minor  items. 

5.  Carfare. 

It  is  easy  to  go  into  greater  detail,'  but  sufficient  acciuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  be  secured  by  using  the  simple  schedide  outlined 
above. 

The  actual  collection  of  facts  should  be  in  charge  of  a  committee.  In 
ordinary  standard  investigations,  paid  agents  woidd  fill  schedules,  going 
from  family  to  family  for  the  purpose;  but,  in  the  case  of  teachers,  the  filling 
of  schedules  can  be  intrusted  to  the  teachers  themselves,  since  they  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  such  detail  to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions 
satisfactorily. 

The  facts  must  be  uniform  in  order  that  they  may  be  comparable  and 
definite.  Suchuniformityisinsuredby  the  preparation  of  a  schedule.  The 
conunittee  should  prepare  a  schedule  in  some  simple  form,  asking  only 
those  questions  to  which  answers  are  absolutely  essential.    The  schedule 

*Artliiir  SbadweU,  Jndmtnal  BJjUimtcj,  pp.  a34-ss> 
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should  be  so  printed  that  the  teachers  furnishing  answers  to  questions  may 
write  on  the  schedule  blank.  The  schedule  should  be  printed  on  paper 
heavy  enough  to  stand  in  an  upright  file,  or  else  it  should  be  filed  in  an 
envelope  which  should  contain  all  the  data  about  the  same  family.  In 
small  towns  most  of  the  teachers  may  be  included  in  the  investigation.  In 
larger  places,  however,  the  work  is  necessarily  restricted  to  a  small  group 
of  teachers.  If  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  to  be  accepted,  the 
group  of  teachers  or  of  families  about  which  facts  are  to  be  secured  must  be 
representative  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in  the  locality  under  investi- 
gation. A  hundred  cases  in  any  group  are  adequate  to  any  ordinary  study, 
but  a  conunittee  will  do  well  to  start  with  at  least  a  himdred  and  fifty, 
because  of  the  inevitable  dropping-out  of  some  of  them.  The  hundred 
cases  shoidd  be  so  picked  that  they  are  typical  of  the  entire  group  for  which 
they  are  selected.  Furthermore,  the  records  about  the  cases  shoidd  be 
complete;  no  data  should  be  missing.  Records  are  not  really  complete 
unless  they  are  kept  for  an  entire  year;  but  as  this  is  usually  impracticable, 
they  are  considered  sufiicient  if  kept  for  one,  three,  or  six  months— the 
longer  the  better.  Most  of  the  standard  investigations  have  heea  made 
in  records  of  from  one  to  six  months. 

The  determination  of  the  standard  of  living,  in  the  case  of  single  teach- 
ers, is  greatly  simplified.  Items  i,  a,  and  4  in  the  standard  classification 
(food,  housing,  fuel  and  light)  may  be  limiped  together  under  the  one  item, 
"board."  The  price  at  which  good  board  can  be  obtained  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  standard  and  the  money  equivalent  of  these  three  items  at  once 
secured. 

These  items,  in  the  case  of  teachers  with  families,  present  a  much  more 
complicated  problem,  of  which  the  nieasurement  of  the  amount  of  food 
necessary  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  is  by  far  the  easiest  part.  Food 
reqiurements  are  usually  measured  in  calories  of  energy,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity,  they  are  stated  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  an  adult 
man.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  made 
some  valuable  experiments  on  food  values,  states  that  a  man  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life,  doing  moderate  muscular  work,  reqiures  each  day  a  quantity  of  food 
containing,  as  it  is  purchased,  3,800  calories  of  energy.  By  the  time  this 
food  is  eaten,  it  will  contain  but  3,500  calories,  from  which  quantity  the 
digestive  system  extracts  3,aoo  calories  of  energy.'  After  an  analjrsis  of  the 
available  data,  .Rowntree  concludes  that  Atwater's  estimate  of  3,500 
calories  for  a  man  doing  "moderate  muscular  work"  must  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  very  moderate  work  if  it  is  to  be  adequate.'  Generally,  however, 
it  is  conceded  that  from  3,200  to  3,900  calories  of  energy,  depending  upon 
the  intensity  and  character  of  the  work  done,  must  be  supplied  to  the  body 
each  day. 

*  T§arbook  d  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture,  1907,  p.  37S'    Article  by  C.  F.  Langworthy. 

*  B<  S>  RowntrMt  PoMrty,  pp.  qi'-qj* 
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The  actual  amounts  of  food  consumed  vary  considerably  from  this 
standard.  Atwater  has  compiled  an  extensive  table,  in  which  he  sets  down 
the  results  of  "  comparing  the  dietaries  of  persons  with  different  occupations 
and  incomes  and  performing  different  amounts  of  muscular  work."  The 
energy  supplied  by  the  rowing  dubs  in  New  England,  for  instance,  is  3,955 
calories;  by  football  teams  in  Connecticut  and  California,  6,590  calories; 
by  farmers'  families  in  eastern  United  States,  3,415  calories;  by  professional 
men,  3,200  calories;  by  poor  families  in  New  York  City,  3,845  calories; 
and  by  n^o  families  in  Alabama  and  Virginia,  3,395  calories.'  Since  the 
dietaries  of  different  groups  of  people  differ  as  radically  in  their  content  as 
do  the  various  foods  in  their  energy-yielding  power,  the  computation  of  the 
dietary  value  of  any  group  is  a  purely  individual  affair. 

In  order  to  analyze  on  a  scientifically  comparable  basis  the  diet  of  a 
number  of  families,  Atwater  prepared  a  system  of  comparison  between  men, 
women,  and  children,  showing  the  relative  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
each. 


An  adult  woman  requires. 

A  boy  of  15  to  16 

A  boy  of  13  to  14 

A  boy  of  12 

A  boy  of  10  to  XX 

A  giriof  X5  to  x6 

A  girl  of  X3  to  X4 

A  girl  of  10  to  12 

A  child  from  6  to  9 

A  child  from  2  to  5 

A  child  under  2 


8  as  much  as  an  adult  man 
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These  estimates  by  Atwater  may  be  accepted,  since  they  correspond 
rather  closely  to  similar  tables  prepared  by  other  experts.  Their  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  them,  the  food  consimiption  of  families  may 
always  be  reduced  to  a  conunon  denomination — ^the  reqiurements  of  a  man. 

The  method  of  appl3dng  this  formula  is  stated  very  well  by  Chapin. 
"Suppose  that  a  family  consists  of  father,  mother,  a  girl  of  4  years,  a  boy 
of  3,  and  a  baby  under  3.  The  father  buys  limch  six  days  in  a  week.  The 
calculation  therefore  runs:''' 

X  man      15  meals  per  week X5.0 

I  woman  21  meals,  equivalent  for  man  to  21X0.8  meals  per  week 16.8 

I  boy       2x      "            "          "     "     "  2XX0.4    "       "      "    8.4 

xgiri       21      "            "          "     "    "  2XX0.4    "       "      "   8.4 

ichild     21      "            "          "     "     "  2XX0.3    "       "      "    6.3 

Total  number  of  meals,  on  basb  of  consumption  of  adult  man 54.9 

The  family  under  consideration  is,  therefore,  consiuning  weekly  the 
equivalent  of  54.9  meals  for  one  adult  man.    Any  other  family,  or  any 

'  W.  O.  Atwtter,  Principles  cfNuirUion  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  19x0),  pp.  34  and  35. 
•R.  C.  Chapin.  Tht  Shndard  t(f  IMng  tmong  Worhrngmm's  Families  mi  New  York  City,  i>p.  xa6  and  xa;. 
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number  of  families,  may,  in  this  manner,  have  their  dietaries  reduced  to  a 
common  denomination  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  standardized  method  may  be  used  to 
measure  the  status  of  a  particular  family.  The  family  dietary  having  been 
secured  and  analyzed,  an  expert  may  say  whether  or  not  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  provides  adequate  nutrition;  or  else  some  given  dietary 
may  be  fixed  upon  as  standard  and  the  dietaries  of  individual  families 
compared  with  it. 

The  simplest  way  for  a  local  committee  to  proceed  is  to  take  a  dietary 
such  as  that  adopted  in  the  federal  investigation  already  referred  to  and, 
accepting  that  as  a  standard,  to  compare  with  it  the  dietaries  of  the  families 
imder  consideration. 

The  authors  of  the  federal  investigation  b^an  their  food  study  with 

an  anal3rsis  of  the  very  carefully  prepared  dietary  of  the  federal  prison  in 

Atlanta.    This  dietary  was  then  compared  with  those  of  families  which 

were  living  fairly  well.    The  comparison  shows  that 

for  breakfast  and  dinner  the  quantity  of  food  of  the  family  living  fairly  well  is  not  far 
different  from  the  prison  diet;  they  have  a  little  more  variety,  perhaps.  For  supper, 
however,  the  prison  diet  falls  short  of  what  the  people  demand  as  a  fair  standard  for  food. 
Bread,  butter,  and  coffee  are  not  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  meal  after  a  long  day's  work. 
It  is  dear  from  the  menus  of  those  who  are  h'ving  fairly  well  that  a  fair  standard  must 
allow  either  a  meat  or  a  vegetable  for  supper.  Again,  the  prison  diet  is  a  little  low  in  the 
quantity  of  protein  it  furnishes.  The  addition  of  a  meat  or  vegetable  for  supper  would, 
perhaps,  bring  it  nearer  the  requirements.' 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  entirely  concrete,  the  menu  of  one  family, 
which  was  living  well  but  not  extravagantly  and  which  represented  in  its 
diet  a  varied  and  a  complete  supply  of  nutrition,  was  adopted  as  repre- 
senting a  fair  standard.  In  this  family,  the  average  value  of  food  consumed 
per  man  per  week  for  the  year  was  $i .  67.    The  menu  for  the  week  ending 

January  3,  1909,  was? 

Monday 

Breakfast:    Ham,  sausage,  biscuit,  coffee,  sugar,  butter,  syrup. 

Dinner:       Baked  sweet  potatoes,  stewed  Irish  potatoes,  collards  with  bacon,  com 

bread,  biscuit,  coffee. 
Supper:       Ham,  Irish  potatoes,  biscuit,  coffee,  butter,  syrup. 

Tuesday 

Breakfast:    Fried  pork  (fresh),  biscuit,  butter,  syrup,  coffee,  sugar. 

Dinner:       Peas  and  bacon,  butter  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  buttermilk, 

com  bread,  biscuit,  coffee. 
Supper:       Beefsteak,  Irish  potatoes,  biscuit,  butter,  coffee,  sugar,  syrup. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast:    Fried  pork,  ham,  butter,  cheese,  biscuit,  coffee,  sugar. 

Dinner:       Cabbage  with  bacon,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  com  bread,  biscuit, 

coffee,  sugar. 
Supper:       Steak,  rice,  biscuit,  butter,  ssrrup,  coffee,  sugar. 

•  Rtport  am  Conditio  ^  Woman  and  Child  Wago-Bamtrs  in  tki  Unitoi  StaUs,  "FamOy  Budgets  of  Typka 
CotUm-MOl  Woffken,"  XVI,  143. 

•/Mi.,  pp.  4»-4X* 
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Thursday 

Breakfast:    Pork,  sausage,  bisoiit,  butter,  syrup,  coffee,  sugar. 

Dinner:       Collards  and  bacon,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  com  bread,  biscuit, 

butter,  buttermilk. 
Supper:       Beefsteak,  rice,  biscuit,  coffee,^  syrup,  sugar. 

Friday 

Breakfast:    Pork,  rice,  biscuit,  butter,  coffee,  sugar. 

Dinner:       Peas,  bacon,  butter  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  fried  pork,  onions,  pickles, 

com  bread,  biscuit,  coffee,  sugar. 
Supper:       Ham,  cheese,  biscuit,  butter,  coffee,  syrup,  sugar. 

Saturday 

Breakfast:    Pork  and  rice,  biscuit,  butter,  symp,  coffee,  sugar. 

Dinner:       Collards,  bacon,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  com  bread,  bread, 

biscuit,  coffee,  sugar. 
Supper:       Oyster  stew,  fried  pork,  biscuit,  butter,  symp,  coffee,  sugar. 

Sunday 

Breakfast:    Pork,  oyster  stew,  biscuit,  butter,  coffee,  sugar. 

Dinner:       Beans,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  biscuit,  com  bread,  coffee, 

sugar. 
Supper:       Ham,  biscuit,  butter,  symp,  coffee,  sugar. 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  food  entering  into  this  menu 
follows  the  menu.' 

The  character  of  the  food  dietary  in  each  community  necessarily  varies. 
For  a  given  locality,  however,  a  diet  can  be  outlined  which  will  contain  all 
of  the  necessary  food  ingredients  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  considered 
fair  by  the  commimity. 

The  standard  for  housing  is  fixed  more  arbitrarily.  Most  studies  have 
assimied  that  decency  requires  a  proportion  of  at  least  three  rooms  for  five 
people  (a  man,  wife,  and  three  young  children) .  Four  rooms  for  five  people, 
not  including  the  bathroom,  would  be  a  much  fairer  estimate.  They  have 
likewise  insisted  on  the  sanitary  conveniences,  including  a  bathroom  and 
toilet,  as  essential  to  a  fair  standard.  A  little  inquiry  will  show  the  amoimt 
of  rent  for  which  such  ajiouse  can  be  secured. 

Fuel  and  light  necessarily  vary  with  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  local- 
ity. Again  the  decision  must  be  arbitrary.  The  number  of  tons  of  coal, 
feet  of  gas,  and  gallons  of  kerosene  required  by  a  carefid  housewife  for  a 
five-  or  six-room  house  must  be  accepted  as  the  measure  of  a  fair  standard 
of  living.  Their  cost  can  readily  be  computed  by  an  appeal  to  local  prices. 
The  items  of  board  for  single  teachers,  and  of  food,  housing,  and  fuel  and 
light  for  teachers  with  families,  include  the  major  part  dTthe  expenditures. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  money  spent  by  families  earning  less  than 
$3,000  will  go  for  these  items.*  There  are  other  things  which  figure  natu- 
rally in  the  expenditure  list,  however. 

'IHd.,p,  4X. 
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The  clothing  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  item  because  of  the  immense 
difference  in  cost  between  ready-made  and  made-at-home  clothes.  Pro- 
fessor Chapin  solved  the  problem  by  making  an  arbitrary  list  of  clothing.' 
The  federal  study,  proceeding  in  a  much  fairer  way,  based  its  calculations 
on  the  clothing  of  families  which  were  well  dressed.'  A  similar  method  must 
be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  teachers  or  of  teachers'  families.  The  clothing 
items  of  a  careful,  well-dressed  teacher  or  teachers'  family  must  be  taken 
as  a  standard,  and  the  cost  of  a  fair  standard  of  clothing  based  on  them. 
A  particidarly  clever  woman  can  make  clothes  and  trim  hats  in  a  way  that 
will  make  a  thoroly  presentable  appearance.  Nevertheless,  the  average 
woman  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  such  accomplishments.  Ready- 
made  clothes  are  alwa3rs  an  element  in  the  budget  of  the  average  family. 
The  woman  can  be  expected  to  patch  and  make  over,  but  not  to  create. 

Carfare  (item  5)  either  is  or  is  not  an  item,  depending  entirely  on  the 
distance  the  teacher  lives  from  the  school,  since  carfare  expenditures  for 
recreational  purposes  are  chai;ged  under  recreation.  If  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  teachers  live  beyond  easy  walking  distance  from  school,  carfare 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  item  in  a  fair  standard  of  living.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequent  transfers  of  teachers  to  distant  parts  of  a  large  dty  make 
walking  impossible,  carfare  will  be  an  item. 

The  standards  for  health,  insurance,  and  recreation  are  purely  arbi- 
trary and  vary  extremely  with  the  conmiunity  and  the  individual.  For 
a  man  with  a  young  family,  doctors'  bills  are  inevitable  and  insurance  is  a 
necessity.  In  the  small  town,  recreation  is  inexpensive.  In  the  dty, 
pleasure  trips,  music,  and  drama  all  are  important  items  in  a  fair  standard 
of  living. 

5.  EsHmating  the  cost  of  a  fair  standard  of  living. — ^When  the  facts  regard- 
ing each  item  in  the  standard  of  living  have  been  secured,  the  cost  of  a 
standard  of  living  may  be  determined.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  federal  study,  where  the  items  are  divided  into  those  which 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  family  and  those  which  do  not  so  vary.  A  table 
is  thus  prepared,  showing  both  groups  of  f acts.^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
proportion  of  income  spent  for  various  items  varies  considerably  with  the 
size  of  income.4  Still  for  a  given  standard  of  life,  the  rdation  is  very 
similar. 

The  cost  of  a  standard  having  been  estimated,  but  one  thing  remainsr— 
the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  standard  of  living  and  the  income  of  the 
teachers  tmder  consideration.  This  comparison  will  show  that  the  teachers 
dther  are  or  are  not  receiving  salaries  suffident  in  amount  to  provide  a  fair 
standard  of  living.  A  conclusion  reached  in  this  manner  is  suffidently 
sdentific  to  be  well-nigh  imanswerable.    It  will  show  whether  the  teachers 

•/MJ.,p.  z66. 
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are  adequately  paid,  and,  if  not,  the  investigation  will  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  conclusive  evidence  on  the  basis  of  which  a  campaign  for 
higher  salaries  may  be  fairly  inaugurated. 

6.  The  economic  dilemma  of  the  publtc-school  teacher,—The  time  may  not 
3ret  have  arrived  when  the  public-school  teacher  is  willing  to  recognize  that 
she  has  social  rights  and  to  assert  them  publicly.  At  no  very  distant  date, 
however,  economic  pressure  will  compel  teachers  to  secure  a  new  relation 
between  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living,  or  else  to  lower  the  standard  upon 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  live.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  living  costs  have  risen  faster  than  teachers'  salaries.  Figures  show 
that  very  plainly.  There  might  be  a  reasonable  doubt  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  teacher's  salary  to  buy  a  fair  standard  of  living  were  it  not  for  the 
unanimity  with  which  teachers  assert  the  contrary. 

The  inqiiirer  is  astounded  by  the  frankness  and  sincerity  with  which 
teachers  state  their  economic  position.'  No  less  surprising  is  the  apparent 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  generally  received  to  meet  the  ordinary  expense 
requirements  of  the  profession.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  question  of 
securing  the  bare  necessaries  of  living.  The  difficulties  which  confroilt 
the  teacher  are  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  that  standard  of 
comforts  and  of  luxuries  which  is  generally  expected  of  those  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

Teachers  report  peculiar  difficulties  in  living  up  to  the  standard  of  their 
group.  During  recent  years,  these  standards  have  advanced  with  alarming 
r^idity,  and  the  salary  schedule,  trailing  far  in  the  rear,  makes  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  increased  budget  which  the  teacher  is  forced  to 
carry.  The  same  standard  of  life  is  expected  of  her  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
standards  and  salaries  to  rise  in  like  ratio. 

Teachers  encoimter  peculiar  difficulties  in  continuing  those  forms  of 
professional  work  which  are  indispensable  to  good  teaching.  The  edu- 
cational journals,  some  of  the  latest  and  best  books,  observation  of  schools 
in  neighboring  towns,  and  travel  all  absorb  time,  energy,  and  money.  All 
are  necessary  to  good  work,  yet  most  of  these  expenditures  place  a  tax  upon 
the  salary  which  the  ordinary  teacher  is  imable  to  afford.  Despite  the  oft- 
repeaXed  warnings  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  institute  lecturers, 
the  public-school  teacher  is  failing  to  follow  out  a  course  of  study  that  would 
mean  increased  teaching  efficiency.  The  failure  is  often  due  to  financial 
stringency,  not  to  choice. 

Teachers  are  tmable  to  make  provision  for  exigencies.  Their  salaries 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  save  adequate  sums  against  ill  health 
^nd  old  age.  Be  it  said,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  ill  health  is  alarmingly 
prevalent  among  school-teEichers.  The  teacher  who  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  a  dependent  relative  finds  her  salary  utterly  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  such  a  demand.    Moving  from  one  town  to  another  eats  up  a 

•  Rep^  ^f  tJU  CcmmHtM  «•  Ttacktn^  Sahries  amd  Cost  «ff  LMng,  pp.  3zr-44* 
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year's  savings.    Salaries  do  not  allow  of  surplus.    They  buy  only  the  day- 
to-day  necessaries.  ^ 

There  is  probably  no  group  of  the  population  which  is  harder  pressed 
by  the  necessary  cost  of  living  than  are  the  school-teachers.  Their  stand- 
ards have  risen  with  the  rapidly  rising  standard  of  life  among  the  well-to-do 
portion  of  the  population.  The  prices  of  the  things  which  they  buy  have 
increased  during  the  past  two  decades  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  Meanwhile 
salaries  have  lagged  woefully  behind  or  have  stood  stock-still.  Between 
their  Scylla  of  higher  living  costs  and  their  Charybdis  of  stationary  income, 
the  public-school  teacher  finds  herself  hard  put  to  it.  The  time  has  evi- 
dently come  when  teachers  as  a  body  must  face  the  issues  squarely,  discover 
the  cost  of  a  fair  standard  of  living,  and  insist  that  the  teaching  profession 
receive  salaries  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  that  standard. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  DEALING  WITH  THE 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Booth,  Charles:  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in  London.    London,  1889-99. 

VoL  I,  Parts  V  and  VI.  Vol.  DC,  Part  m,  chi^.  xiii.  The  budgets  of  thirty  families 
are  given  in  VoL  I,  pp.  136-39. 

Bosanquet,  Mrs.  Bernard  (Helen  Dandy):  The  Standard  of  Life  and  Other  Studies. 
London,  1898. 
A  discussion  of  the  conc^tion  of  the  standard  of  living  and  its  relation  to  wages. 

Boykin,  James  C,  and  King,  Roberta:  The  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching,  1914. 

A  465-page  monograph  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation Conmiittee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Living,  and  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin  No.  16, 1914. 

Bruere,  M.  D.  and  R.  W.:  Increasing  Home  Efficiency.    New  York:  MacmiOan  Com- 
pany, 191 2. 

A  suggestive  and  very  popular  study  of  standards  of  living  among  people  earning 
$x,2oo  to  $1,800  a  year. 

Chapin,  Robert  Coit:  The  Standard  of  Living  among  Workingmen's  Families  in  New 

York  City.    New  York,  1909. 

The  most  elaborate  of  any  of  the  recent  studies.  Goes  into  very  great  detail  regard- 
ing the  family  expenditures  of  391  New  York  families. 

Devine,  Edward  T.:  Principles  of  Relief.    New  Yoik,  1905. 
Clu^.  iii,  '*The  Standard  of  laving.'' 

Foreman,  S.  E.:  Conditions  of  Living  among  the  Poor.    Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  64,  May,  1906. 
Expenditures  in  detail  for  five  weeks  for  nineteen  families  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gould,  E.  R.  L.:  Sodal  Condition  of  Labor.    Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  VoL 

XI,  No.  z.    Baltimore,  1893. 

A  comparison  of  fanulv  budgets  of  workers  in  coal,  iron,  and  steel  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Eun^,  based  on  the  sixth  and  sevenUi  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade:  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  1903,  Series  z, 

209-58.    Consumption  of  Food  and  Cost  of  Living. 

Contains  (z)  estimates  regarding  quantity  and  cost  of  food  for  aiypical  family; 
(2)  itemized  returns  of  expenditures  for  food  from  286  urban  families. 
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Gxeat  Britain,  Board  of  Trade:  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Woridng  Classes.    Report  of  an 

inquiry  into  working-class  rents,  housing,  and  retail  prices,  with  the  standard  rates 

of  wages  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.    London,  1908. 

Compares  by  index-numbers  rents  in  eighty-nine  towns  with  rents  in  London,  with 
data  regarding  cost  of  food  and  fuel. 

Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade:  Cost  of  Living  in  German  Towns.    London,  1908. 

A  comparison  of  housing  and  retail  prices  of  food  and  fuel  in  thirty-three  German 
towns  with  ccmditions  in  the  United  kingdom.  The  total  ntunber  of  family  reports 
obtained  is  5,046. 

Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade:  Memoranda  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industrial 

Conditions,  1904,  Series  a. 

Embraces  deductions  from  reports  received  from  1,800  families  with  reference  to 
weekly  expenditures  for  food  and  for  housing  together  with  calculations  of  the  va- 
riations in  cost  of  all  the  principal  items  of  household  expense  since  1880. 

Herzfeld,  Elsa  G.:  Family  Monographs.    New  Yoric,  1905. 

Twenty-four  families  on  the  West  Side  of  New  York  City  are  studied,  primarily  from 
the  sociological  rather  than  the  economic  point  of  view. 

Kenngott,  George  F.:  The  Records  of  a  City.    A  Social  Survey  of  Lowell,  Mass.    New 
York:  MacmiUan  Cbmpany,  191 2. 
Chap.  V  deab  generally  with  the  standard-of-living  problem. 

Lovejoy,  Owen  R.:  Social  Standards  in  Industry.    A  Platform  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Living  and  Labor.    National  Association  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jtme,  191 3. 
A  brief  and  notable  summary  of  the  work  to  191  a. 

More,  Louise  Bolard:  Wage-Earners' Budgets.    A  Study  of  Standards  and  Cost  of  Living 
in  New  York  City.    New  York,  1907. 
A  study  of  200  family  budgets,  obtained  in  the  southwestern  section  of  New  York. 

Nearing,  Scott:  Financing  the  Wage-Earner's  Family.    New  York :  B.  W.  Huebsdi,  19x3. 
A  comparison  of  standards  and  wages,  employing  the  latest  data  available  in  1912-13. 

Patten,  S.  N.:  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization.    New  York,  1907. 

A  suggestive  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  an  ample  standard  of  living  in  its  efifect 
upon  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Richards,  Ellen  H.:  The  Cost  of  Living.    New  York,  1899. 

Suggestions  as  to  economy  in  expenditures,  especially  for  families  with  incomes 
between  $1,500  and  $2,500. 

Rowntree,  B.  Seebohm:  Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life.    London,  1901. 

A  study  of  the  dty  of  York.  Chi^.  iii  deals  with  the  standard  of  life  of  various 
incomc^dasses:  chap,  vi  with  housing;  diap.  vii  with  health;  chap,  viii  contains 
analyses  of  d^piteen  family  budgets  wiUi  discussion  of  dietary  standard. 

Ryan,  John  A.:  A  laving  Wage:  Its  Ethical  and  Economic  Aspects.    New  York,  1906. 
A  vindication  of  the  right  to  a  living  wage,  with  an  estimate  of  its  actual  content. 

ShadweU,  Arthur:   Industrial  Effidency:   a  Comparative  Study  of  Industrial  Life  in 
England,  Germany,  and  America.    London,  1906. 
In  VoL  n,  chap,  xi  treats  of  housing;  xii,  of  cost  of  living;  xiii,  of  social  conditions. 

Stiei^toff,  Frank  H.:  The  Standard  of  Living  among  the  Industrial  People  of  America. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Con^>any,  191  x. 

A  very  well-made  bodi.  It  approaches  the  standard-of-living  problem  from  the 
theoretical  side,  dting  many  original  sources. 

United  States  Cbnunissioner  of  Labor:  Eighteenth  Annual  Report.    Cost  of  Living  and 

Retail  Prices  of  Food.    Washington,  X904. 

.  A  very  disousive  report  on  25,000  workingmen's  families  in  thirty-three  different 
states. 
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Worcester,  W.  F.  and  D.  W.:  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States. 
VoL  XVI.  Family  Budget  of  Typical  Cotton-Mill  Workers.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  191 1. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  standards  among  cotton-mill  families  in  Fall  River»  Mass., 
and  in  certain  southern  mill  towns. 


DISCUSSION 


John  W.  Case,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bayonne,  N.J. — ^We  have  discussed  the 
question  of  teachers'  salaries  and  rediscussed  it,  again  and  again.  We  have  collected  data 
and  written  reports  and  published  them.  The  public  realizes  that  in  most  places  teachers' 
salaries  are  inadequate.  The  real  question  at  this  time  is,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  "  I  offer  the  following  as  a  brief  synopsis  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  practical 
program: 

1.  Keep  down  other  expenses  so  that  there  mav  be  funds  for  increadng  teachers' 
salaries.  In  making  up  the  school  budget,  it  usuall^r  lu^pens  that  ever3rthing  else  is 
provided  for  before  any  provision  is  made  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries.  The  result 
IS  that  other  school  expenses  are  increasing  far  more  rapicUy  than  the  advance  in  teachers' 
salaries.  Let  us  keep  down  the  "  miscellauneous  expenses "  and  we  shall  have  more  money 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

2.  Standardize  expenses,  and  in  many  localities  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
reasonable  salaries  to  teachers  without  increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation  at  aU.  By 
standardization  of  expenses,  I  mean  the  paying  of  a  reasonable  price  for  all  commodities 
and  service  which  are  really  needed,  but  no  more.  I  give  a  tew  examples  by  wajr  of 
illustration.  La  1903,  there  were  more  than  four  hundred  country  schools  in  Indiana 
each  with  an  enrolment  of  fewer  than  five  pupils,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  such 
schools  with  an  enrolment  of  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  By  consolidation,  these  schools 
could  have  been  taught  with  one-third  the  number  of  teachers.  In  a  small  dty,  the 
amount  expended  for  books  and  educational  supplies  exceeded  $1 7,000  per  year.  A  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  supplies  actually  needed  was  xnade  and  money  appropriated  accordingly. 
The  result  was  that  altho  the  attendance  had  increased  more  than  a  thousand,  yet  the 
annual  decrease  in  expenditures  for  supplies  was  more  than  $2,000.  ^  By  many  small 
savings,  the  amount  available  for  teachers'  salaries  may  be  materially  increased. 

3.  Utilize  the  various  teachers'  c^ganizations  for  the  study  of  tax  laws  and  the  laws 
and  practices  for  collecting  and  distributing  school  funds.  Appoint  active  executive 
committees  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  funds  wmch  are  voted  are  really 
available  for  school  purposes.  In  many  localities  if  tiie  tax  dodgers  and  dead  heads  were 
made  to  pay  up,  there  would  be  adequate  funds  for  teachers'  salaries. 

4.  Organize  and  maintain  educational  publicity  committees — ^local,  state,  and 
naticnial.  The  people  want  to  know  whi^  the  great  body  of  teadiers  reaUy  need  in  the 
way  of  support  m  order  that  they,  the  teachers,  may  do  their  work  most  effectively.  In 
most  communities  that  is  all  that  (s  required  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide 
mlnimiim  salary  laws,  permanent  tenure,  and  adequate  pensions.  The  great  report  of 
this  Association  on  ''Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Living"  has  done  and  is  doing  much 
to  acqudnt  the  people  with  real  conditions,  but  such  work  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
permanent  committees  whose  duties  are  to  keep  the  public  informed. 

5.  Lastly,  let  us  go  to  our  homes,  formulate  a  reasonable  salaiy  schedide  for  the 
particular  locality  in  ^^ch  we  live,  and  then  see  if  we  cannot  get  it  adopted.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  most  difficult  problem  we  shall  have  will  be  to  agree  among  ourselves 
as  to  what  b  a  reasonable  schedule.  Let  teachers  agree  among  themselves  on  a  schedule 
which  is  reasonable,  and  in  most  communities  the  sdiedule  will  be  adopted.  Nothing  is 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  than  their  public  schools,  and  in  the  end 
they  will  see  to  it  that  their  teachers  receive  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services. 

L.  £.  WoLVE,  San  Anttmio,  Tex. — ^The  phydcal,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  of 
the  twenty  million  children  of  this  country  are  active  for  good  or  evil,  during  twelve  months 
of  each  year.  Likewise,  the  needs  of  the  teacher  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  continne 
for  twelve  months  of  each  year.  In  other  words,  neither  the  teachers  nor  pupils  belong 
to  the  class  of  hibernating  animals.  On  account  of  the  foregoing,  our  schools  should  be 
in  tesaon,  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  practically  the  year  round;  and  in  order  that  the 
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wofk  might  not  unduly  fatigue  teacher  or  pupil,  it  should  consist  of  a  judicious  combine 
tkxi  of  books,  industrial  training,  and  play.  The  general  practice  in  other  lines  of  employ- 
ment is  twdve  months'  service  with  two  weeks'  vacation.  The  work  of  the  school- 
teacher is  more  fatiguing  than  some  other  kinds  of  employment  because,  in  our  almost 
exclusive  book  course  of  study,  we  attempt  the  unnatural  and  irrationaL 

This  lengthening  of  the  school  term  would  incidentally  give  teachers  a  larger  salary, 
but  not  in  pn^rtion  to  the  lengthened  term,  for  the  salary  now  paid  teachers  for  six  to 
ten  months'  service  is  practically  a  yeariy  salary,  since  teachers  sekiom  e|im  anything 
from  outside  service.  While  I  believe  at  least  an  eleven  months'  term  is  sooner  or  later 
inevitable,  in  most  communities  this  term  will  be  reached  gradually,  ^th  the  lengthened 
term  and  the  book-industrial-play  course  of  study  will  doubtless  come  the  lengthened  school 
day,  especially  during  the  longer  days  of  the  year.  Think  of  a  half-million  teachers,  in  a 
nation-wide  chorus,  lamenting  the  want  of  time  to  teach  the  modem,  many-sided  course 
of  study,  when  they  are  not  using  more  than  half  the  time  already  available. 

In  view  of  the  continuously  diminishing  purchasing  power  of  money  since  18^7,  and 
the  ever-Increasing  investment  by  teachers  in  professional  improvement,  thru  summer 
schools,  correspondence,  and  other  ncm-residence  courses,  the  able  report  of  our  committee 
on  teachers'  salaries  and  pensicms  together  with  this  and  other  discussions  is  very  timely. 
In  order  that  this  report  may  bear  fruit  thruout  the  country,  a  synopsis  of  it  should, 
horn  time  to  time,  be  sent  to  school  board  members,  the  press,  and  state  teachers'  associa- 
tions with  the  request  that  the  subject  be  given  a  half-day  on  the  program. 

But  such  salary  agitation  has  its  dangers,  already  i^parent  in  many  quarters; 
namdy,  that  praiseworthy  movements  for  increase  of  salary  may  degenerate  into  a 
scramble  for  higher  salaries  that  will  overshadow  efforts  for  the  professional  improvement 
of  the  teachers.  Greatly  increased  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service.  Superintendents  in  counties,  and  superintendents,  supervisors, 
I»indpals,  and  superior  teadiers  in  cities  and  towns  should  be  organized  for  the  profes- 
sional improvement  of  the  teaching  corps,  with  a  graded  course  of  study  definitely  related 
to  schoolroom  efficiency,  and  with  credits  leading  to  higlier  certificates,  and  higher  salaries. 
There  is  a  tremendous  waste  in  our  present  pooriy  organized  teachers'  meetings. 

Not  only  do  the  interests  of  the  children  demand  that  professional  growth  and  effi- 
ciency be  prime  considerations,  but  that  efficiency  be  made  a  chief  factor  in  determining 
ad vance  of  salary .  I  am  reliably  informed  that  in  some  dties,  a  rule  conditioning  advance 
in  salary  upon  attaining  a  high  rank  in  efficiency  is  nullified  by  an  cnganiaed  pressure 
inside  and  outside  of  the  teaching  force,  resulting  in  according  this  high  rank  to  practically 
the  entire  corps. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  there  is  an  irrepressible  conffict  between  the 
members  of  the  board,  superintendent,  and  members  of  the  teaching  corps  who  believe 
that  efficiency  should  be  a  prime  factor  in  determining  salaries  and  promotions,  and  those 
who  believe  that  length  of  service  alone  should  determine  salary. 

The  making  of  efficiency  a  prime  factor  in  salary  schedules  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
diildren,  is  in  line  with  the  practice  in  the  business  and  industrial  world,  and  ought  ulti- 
mately to  prevail  thruout  the  country.  With  the  mdversal  adoption  of  this  principle 
will  come  more  definite  standards  and  tests  of  efficiency,  greater  reliance  upon  the  super- 
visng  corps  in  determining  the  promotion  of  pupils,  and  possibly  the  more  general  prai^ice 
of  promoting  teachers  with  thdr  pupHs. 

Again,  the  world-wide  movement  for  efficiency  in  both  public  and  private  expenditure 
should  react  powerfully  to  stimulate  efficiency  in  educational  expenditure.  Public  service 
is  notoriously  inefficient  and  wasteful;  and  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing 
that  public-school  service  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There  are  probably  few  school 
systems  in  this  country  in  which  an  able  superintendent  (held  to  definite  results  by  an 
independent  committee),  if  given  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  sriecting,  promoting,  trainmg^ 
and  <i^<™W^"g  teadiers,  could  not  add  so  per  cent  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system.    It 
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seems  harsh  to  speak  of  dismisydng  teachers  for  inefficiency,  yet  it  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
depriving  helplras  children  of  their  only  opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  life-work. 
Besides,  a  vigorous  policy  of  appcnntment,  promotion,  training,  and  dianiissal  would  save 
to  the  school  system  in  efficiency  many  times  what  it  would  cost  to  pension  the  teachers 
who  are  ineffideni  on  account  of  age. 

Again,  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  tax  burden  that  will  be  confiscatory,  re-emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  permitting  neither  whim  nor  false  sentiment  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  every  available 
donent^that  makes  for'^efficiency. 

David  B.  Johnson,  president,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C. — ^No  achievement  of  the  National  Education  Association  could  be  of  more 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  to  secure  for  the  teachers'  calling 
dignity,  security,  independence,  proper  financial  and  social  rewards,  and  certainty  of 
support  in  old  age  or  in  case  of  disability. 

The  present  inadequate  salaries  and  insecurity  of  position  are  keq»ing  many  of  our 
best  men  and  women  out  of  the  teachers'  calling,  which  should  command  the  services  of 
the  best  brain  and  character  of  our  land.  The  good  school  is  the  hope  of  the  country, 
and  the  good  teacher  b  the  hope  of  the  school.  Whkt  a  proq>erous,  well-governed,  law- 
abiding,  progressive,  enlightened  country,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  we  would  have 
in  a  few  years  if  we  had  in  each  schoolroom  a  devoted,  skilful,  intelligent  teadier,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  civic  service  and  having  scholarship  and  patriotism  and  social  leadership 
and  the  freedom  and  independence  resulting  horn  adequate  salaries,  permanency  of 
position,  and  security  as  to  the  future  1    Then,  indeed,  would  appear  the  Golden  Age. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  were  low  enough  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  since  that  time 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  steadily  increasing,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar 
DOW  is  only  about  70  per  cent  of  what  it  was  then.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  so  many  teachers  drop  out  of  the  work  every  year.  In  some  of  the  states  of  the 
south  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  drop  out  annually. 

The  exhaustive  discussion  of  pension  systems,  by  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  in 
the  19x3  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  b  worthy 
the  study  of  anyone  interested  in»  thb  subject  Dr.  Pritchett  strongly  favors  pensions 
for  teachers  of  the  public  schoob,  but  urges  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  question  before 
any  plan  b  adopted.  He  shows  that  pensions  are  justified  upon  the  grounds  of  a  larger 
social  justice  and  as  a  necessary  condition  to  an  efficient  schod  system. 


TOPIC:  PRINCIPLES  AND  AIMS  OF  EDUCATION 
A.    COMMON-SENSE  AND  BEYOND 

WILLIAM  L.  BRYAN,  PRESIDENT,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

In  our  time  a  multitude  is  bent  upon  establishing  a  new  education  in 
which  children  shall  be  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  Meanwhile  a  stout 
minority  is  afraid  that  this  new  industrialism  will  sacrifice  the  essential 
interests  of  the  spirit.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  speak  on 
some  phase  of  the  profoimd  conflict  between  these  two  points  of  view.  I 
shall  try  to  suggest  in  a  few  words  my  view  of  the  underl3ring  philosophy 
of  that  conflict 

In  a  word  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  either  side  in  this  conflict 
when  it  is  opposed  to  the  other.    I  do  indeed  believe  that  an  industrialism 
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which  excludes  or  slights  any  accent  of  the  spiritual  Ufe  is  perilous  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  But  I  also  believe  that  an  idealism  which 
ignores  or  slights  the  spiritual  values  of  the  industrial  life  is  equally  perilous 
to  the  individual  and  to  society.  I  agree  with  the  idealist  Bergson  that  the 
intellect  itself  was  very  largely  developed  on  this  planet  by  the  making  of 
things  with  the  hands.  And  I  agree  with  the  ideaUst  John  Dewey  that  the 
coU^e  professor  who  chastely  withdraws  from  concern  with  the  economic 
life  and  who  imagines  that  he  is  the  special  conservator  of  the  higher  cul- 
ture is  the  victim  of  an  illusion  and  is,  in  fact,  a  tame  parasite.  The  spirit 
in  which  I  believe  is  the  spirit  incarnate.  I  wish  at  this  time,  however,  to 
dwell  especially  upon  one  side  of  this  question  and  to  affirm  the  practical 
reality  of  the  forces  which  transcend  the  inunediate  vision  of  comnion- 
sense. 

We  must  all  live  in  the  world  of  common-sense,  with  its  familiar  things, 
tasks,  and  wa3rs  of  doing.  The  laws  of  that  world  are  harsh,  and  are 
enforced  by  penalties  such  as  failure,  hunger,  misery,  and  death.  The  best 
thing  which  the  world  of  common-sense  does  is  to  make  us  work  at  sensible 
tasks.  This  is  the  best  safeguard  against  insanity  and  the  best  means  of 
devdoping  practical  judgment  and  efficiency.  The  worst  thing  ^^ch 
the  world  of  conunon-sense  does  is  to  make  us  blind — ^is  to  make  us  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  beyond  itself,  nothing  but  superstitions,  speculations, 
theories,  dreams. 

Physical  science  has  done  much  to  correct  this  false  belief.  When, 
in  the  fall  of  1752,  Franklin  sent  a  kite  up  into  a  thundeigust  in  order  to 
catch  lightning  in  a  bottle,  his  kite  went  dear  and  dean  out  of  the  world 
of  conmicm-sense  into  another  world  of  which  common-sense  by  itself  knows 
nothing  at  all.  The  lower  end  of  that  kite-string  was  hdd  by  the  man  who 
wrote  Poor  Richard* s  Almanac.  He  wrote  of  thrift:  "An  empty  bag 
cannot  stand  alone."  '^  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck."  He  wrote 
of  prudence:  ''An  egg  today  is  better  than  a  hen  tomorrow."  He  wrote  of 
pretended  wit  and  learning:  ''The  most  exquisite  folly  is  made  of  wisdom 
spun  too  fine."  "There  are  many  witty  men  whose  brains  cannot  fill 
their  bellies."  It  was  this  supreme  genius  of  conmion-^sense  who  went 
out  in  a  rising  storm  to  find  a  new  world,  not  like  Coliunbus  with  shqps, 
but  with  a  kite  and  a  bottle.  And  he  found  it  He  and  others  of  his 
kind  found  a  world  incalculably  more  vast  and  rich  than  the  America  of 
Ccdumbus.  They  found  the  worid  of  force,  within  whose  infinite  ranges  our 
worid  of  conmion-sense  floats  like  a  bubble.  It  is  the  special  business  of 
sdence  to  send  up  kites  of  every  sort  in  every  direction.  A  imiversity  is  a 
station  for  the  flying  of  kites.  The  fire  that  comes  back  along  their  strings 
we  must  have.  It  bakes  our  bread.  And  the  same  fire,  blazmg  high,  lights 
up  for  us  the  inuneasurable  world  of  force  invisible  to  common-sense. 

Exactly  the  same  connection  exists  between  conmion-sense  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  higher  ^iritual  laws  by  which  we  are 
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begirt.  The  everyday  rules  of  thuinb  for  the  conduct  of  life  are  essential. 
They  teach  us,  as  children,  the  first  necessary  lessons  of  obedience.  They 
teadi  us  common  ideals  and  wa3rs  of  doing,  so  that  we  can  live  together  in 
families  and  as  neighbors  and  citizens.  To  paraphrase  St.  Paul,  common- 
sense  is  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to  the  truth.  But  common-sense 
never  teaches  us  the  whole  truth.  It  does  a  man  fatal  harm  to  believe 
that  it  can.  It  does  a  man  fatal  harm  to  believe  that  he  can  choose 
for  himself  a  little  world  with  little  purposes,  little  standards  of  success, 
and  little  rules  of  cunning,  and  there  can  shut  himself  in  safe  from  the 
living  God. 

There  has  lately  appeared  the  biography  of  a  man  who  thought  he 
could  do  this,  tho,  like  many  of  his  kind,  he  believed  in  a  sort  of  absentee 
God  who  might  make  trouble  after  death  and  who  might  be  appeased  by 
the  founding  of  a  theological  seminary.  Fifty  years  ago  this  man  was  one 
of  the  richest  in  America.  Like  Rousseau,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  others, 
he  wrote  with  naked  frankness  the  inside  facts  of  his  life.  He  wanted  one 
thing— money.  He  believed  really  in  nothing  else.  What  would  bring 
money  was  practical  and  good.  Whatever  stood  in  the  way  must  be 
brushed  aside.  He  brushed  aside  considerations  of  friendship  and  loyalty. 
Again  and  again  he  tells  of  betraying  and  ruining  his  own  partners.  "  Busi- 
ness is  business,"  he  said.  He  teUs  of  organizing  the  farmers  of  Putnam 
Coimty,  New  York,  into  a  protective  league  against  Vanderbilt's  Hudson 
River  steamboat  monop<dy,  and  then  selling  out  the  farmers  to  Vander- 
bilt.  "The  dog  that  snaps  quickest  gets  the  bone,"  he  said.  He  tdls 
of  arranging  to  get  his  partners  into  his  debt  so  as  to  have  them  in  his  power. 
"You  own  your  debtor,"  he  says,  "body  and  breeches.  You  are  the  cat; 
he  is  the  mouse."  He  brushes  aside  considerations  of  patriotism.  "Such 
far-off  things  as  wars  in  Mexico,  Missouri  Compromises,  slave  wars  in 
Kansas  could  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  take  my  thoughts  away  from 
business."  Again:  "I  saw  very  quickly  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
was  going  to  be  a  money-maker  for  me."  "It's  good  fishing  in  troubled 
waters."  He  tells  of  comq)ting  officials  of  the  government  in  the  interest 
of  stock  manipulations,  but  adds:  "We  didn't  dare  to  make  offers  of  the 
kind  to  Old  Abe.  Lincoln  was  an  impractical  man  as  far  as  money  went 
All  he  thought  of  was  saving  the  ITnion."  Finally,  he  brushed  aside 
considerations  of  loyalty  to  his  family.  In  his  last  dasrs  his  greed  for  money 
on  any  terms  so  possessed  him  that  he  proved  an  imsaf e  trustee  of  the  estates 
of  his  grandchildren,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  trusteeship  by  the 
court  By  an  accident  of  fortune  which  does  not  always  happen,  the 
millionaire  lost  all  his  money  and  died  in  poverty  and  solitude. 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  expressed  in  a  paragraph  by  Balzac:  "The 
more  cold-blooded  your  purpose,"  says  a  worldly  countess  to  her  young 
relative,  "the  surer  you  will  be  of  success.  Strike  without  pity,  and  the 
world  will  fear  you.    Treat  men  and  women  as  post-horses.    Ride  them 
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and  leave  them  foundered  at  each  relay,  if  you  would  attain  the  goal  of 
your  desires." 

From  this  terrible  picture  turn  to  the  President  whom  the  millionaire 
called  impractical.  In  truth,  Lincoln  was  the  very  genius  of  practical 
sense.  No  other  man  of  his  century  knew  so  well  as  he  the  range  of  forces 
by  which  men  are  actually  moved.  He  knew,  among  other  things,  the 
powers  of  money.  He  knew  that  there  must  be  soldiers  and  cannon  and 
mules  and  com  and  bacon,  and  money  to  pay  for  all.  He  knew  that  the 
Unicm  must  be  saved  by  good  financing  as  well  as  by  hard  fighting.  He 
knew  thoroly  well  that  the  world  of  money  has  laws  from  which  neither  men 
nor  nations  can  escape.  Lincoln  was  asked  once  how  long  a  man's  legs 
should  be.  He  rq)lied,  ''A  man's  legs  should  be  long  enough  to  readi  the 
ground."  His  feet  were  planted  on  the  ground  as  solidly  as  Franklin's. 
But,  like  Franklin,  in  the  extremity  of  need  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  the  impractical  heavens.  And  there  he  found  forces  mightier  than 
lightning.  If  you  ask  where  in  literal  fact  he  found  the  spiritual  forces 
which  saved  the  Union,  I  cannot  tell,  except  in  part.  I  know  in  part.  It 
came  from  millions  of  common  men,  such  as  you  and  I,  who  a  little  while 
befOTe  had  been  all  worldly  prudence  and  cowardice  and  compromise. 
And  then,  somehow,  in  millions  of  common  men,  such  as  you  and  I,  some- 
thing burst  up  from  within  which  burned  up  their  prudence  and  their  fear, 
and  sent  them  marching  on  to  death  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit. 

Dante  believed  that  there  are  above  the  earth  many  heavens,  one 
circling  above  another.    This  is  to  us  a  myth.    In  substance  it  is  the  truth. 

There  is  what  Dante  might  have  called  a  heaven  of  physical  force, 
invisible  to  common-sense,  slowly  revealed  thru  men  of  science,  still  largely 
unknown.  But  we  know  its  reality  because  every  day  and  more  and  more 
we  make  it  do  our  work. 

There  is  a  heaven  of  art  It  seems  quite  unreal — ^nothing  but  play, 
ronumce,  song,  dreams.  But  in  truth  these  have  proved  their  reality  in 
the  works  and  battles  of  men  as  surely  as  any  force  which  engineers  can 
measure.  Every  great  work  b^jns  in  dream  and  rises  in  song,  and  often 
when  the  work  perishes  the  dream  and  the  song  survive. 

Finally,  above  all  others,  there  is  the  heaven  of  charity.  You  may  not 
bdieve  in  it.  You  may  try  to  escape  it.  You  may  barter  your  one  chance 
of  life  for  a  mean  wage.  You  may  work  with  might  and  cunning  for  your 
low  desire,  cardess  how  your  work  affects  others,  and,  at  the  worst,  using 
men  and  women  as  post-horses  to  be  ridden  and  left  perishing  by  the  way. 
But  the  hardest  man  is  still  a  child  of  the  Infinite  Life.  In  the  thick  of 
your  battle,  in  the  moment  of  your  meanest  victory,  you  may  be  seized 
and  shakiOi  by  the  ultimate  need  of  man — ^to  give  and  receive  unselfish 
friendship.  In  that  moment  the  dollar  and  the  bank  and  the  factory  and 
the  whole  hard,  practical  world  turn  to  ashes  and  you  are  caught  up  before 
the  judgment  seat  whose  law  is  the  terrible  charity  of  God.    In  like  manner 
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you  may  try  to  found  your  home  life  upon  motives  of  shrewd  worldly 
policy,  or  upon  baser  motives,  and,  at  the  worst,  you  may  thus  descend 
into  horror  and  darkness.  But,  in  truth,  you  and  your  mate  are  children 
of  the  Infinite  Life.  The  hour  may  come  when  you  shall  realize  that. 
In  that  hour  the  voices  of  worldly  prudence  and  evil  passion  shall  be  still. 
In  the  heart  of  your  mate  you  shall  see  something  infinitely  sacred,  some- 
thing that  shall  smite  you  into  unspeakable  reverence.  You  shall  stand 
together  in  your  home  and  know  that  you  are  also  standing,  like  Dante 
and  Beatrice  at  the  last,  in  the  most  holy  heaven. 

The  Lord  of  that  heaven  was  not  of  those  idealists  who  despise  the 
earth  and  earthly  labor.  He  was  himself  a  carpenter  and  a  physician.  He 
said,  ''Raise  the  stone  and  thou  shall  find  Me.  Cleave  the  wood  and  there 
am  I."  And  His  supreme  idea  for  Himself  and  for  us,  for  our  politics, 
our  industry,  ^ our  education,  is  found  in  the  {dirase,  ''The  Word  was 
made  Flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth." 


B.    THE  PURPOSE  OP  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER,  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Many  of  our  so-called  educational  reformers  give  the  teacher  a  bad 
conscience  with  reference  to  her  school,  and,  before  a  teacher  whose  con- 
science has  been  thus  disturbed  can  again  be  happy  in  her  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  her  mind  on  the  purpose  of  elementary  and  high-school 
education.  It  goes  without  saying  that  every  school  in  our  day  aims  and 
should  aim  to  conserve  the  health  of  its  pupils.  If  the  laws  of  health  and 
sanitation  are  to  be  obeyed,  they  must  be  known;  if  they  are  to  be  known, 
they  must  be  taught — taught  both  by  example  and  by  precept.  From  this 
point  of  view  I  do  not  r^et  woman's  invasion  of  the  high  school.  A  girl 
can  go  thru  college  without  contracting  the  dgaret  habit.  She  can  teach 
half  a  day  without  taking  whiffs  of  tobacco  between  successive  recitations, 
thus  neutralizing  by  her  example  what  she  is  trying  to  teach  by  precq>t. 
We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  universally  accepted  proposition  that  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  conserve 
the  health  of  the  pupil  and  to  develop  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  into 
health,  strength,  and  maturity. 

But  the  preservation  of  health  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  the  school 
was  originally  established.  It  will  throw  light  upon  our  problem  if  we  look 
at  a  few  facts  culled  from  the  history  of  educaticm.  According  to  John 
Fiske,  Lewis  Morgan,  and  other  high  authorities,  the  himian  race  passed 
thru  several  stages  before  the  school  and  the  vocation  of  the  schoolmaster 
were  called  into  existence.  At  first  man  lived  on  nuts  and  berries  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  then  he  learned  how  to  catch  fish,  how  to  build  afire  and 
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to  prq>are  food  by  means  of  fire,  and  later  he  domesticated  the  dog  and 
learned  to  hmit  game  with  bow  and  arrow.  But  ndther  fishing,  nor  hunt- 
ing, nor  the  building  of  a  fire  called  the  school  into  existence. 

The  next  great  step  upward  was  due  to  a  discovery  made  by  woman. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  when  the  average  girl  he^ns  to  study  history  she  soon 
wishes  she  had  been  bom  a  boy?  Why?  Because  the  histories  are  written 
and  the  subject  is  taught  as  if  ever3rthing  great  and  heroic  belonged  to  the 
other  sex.  At  a  New  England  dinner,  they  were  ^orifying  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  telling  what  hard^ps  they  had  to  endure.  Some  one  proposed 
a  toast  to  the  pilgrim  mothers  who  endured  all  the  hardships  the  pilgrim 
fathers  endured  and  then  had  to  endure  the  pilgrim  fathers  besides.  It  is 
a  function  of  the  scboci.  to  teach  the  girl  that  what  makes  life  worth  living 
is  not  foimd  in  carrying  a  gun  and  q>illing  blood,  nor  even  in  science  and 
literature,  but  in  the  personal  relations  which  the  human  being  sustains  to 
his  fellows  and  to  his  God  and  Maker — a  domain  in  which  woman  reigns 
supreme.  As  soon  as  the  girl  learns  that  lesson  she  no  longer  wishes  she 
had  been  bom  a  boy. 

Here  is  a  woman  who,  in  order  to  retain  the  juices  of  the  game  which  her 
proud  lord  has  brought  from  the  hunt,  thatches  the  basket  in  which  the  meat 
is  to  be  cooked,  and  by  the  time  the  meal  is  prepared  the  clay  is  baked 
and  the  secret  of  the  art  of  pottery  has  been  discovered.  This  discovery 
improved  food  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  man  left  his  savage  state — 
a  state  in  which  he  does  not  feel  the  need  of  a  school  and  a  schoolmaster. 

In  the  making  of  pottery,  one  finds  secrets  which  the  pupil  can  learn  from 
a  master.    Pottery  is  a  trade,  but  the  original  school  was  not  a  trade  schooL 

Upon  the  new  plane,  life  is  at  first  nomadic.  Wealth  consisted  in  cattle 
grazing  upon  a  thousand  hills  and  valle3rs.  If  you  are  introduced  to  a  cattle 
king  who  can  write  his  check  for  thousands  of  dollars,  do  not  blush  because 
you  are  a  teacher;  your  vocation  sprang  up  later  and  ranks  higher. 

Next,  man  learned  to  irrigate  the  soil  and  to  practice  the  arts  of 
husbandry.  When  pe(^le  talk  as  if  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school  were 
to  make  farmers,  I  enter  my  protest  as  a  student  of  the  history  of  education. 
Without  question  a  good  school  makes  the  farmer  a  better  farmer,  just  as  it 
makes  the  man  a  b^ter  workman  and  the  workman  a  better  man.  The 
little  woman  who  cultivates  the  inunortal  minds  of  a  score  of  children  does 
a  higher  work  than  the  man  who  raises  for  the  market  thousands  of  cabbage 
heads  and  vegetables  and  other  eatables. 

Man  took  another  important  stq>  before  the  advent  of  the  professional 
schodmaster.  In  his  upward  progress  he  gradually  learned  how  to  smelt 
ores  and  to  work  in  iron.  Work  in  metals  did  not  call  the  vocation  of  the 
schoolmaster  into  existence.  He  came  later  than  the  ironmaster  and  did 
a  more  important  work  for  dvilizatfon. 

What  caused  the  dawn  of  civilization?  According  to  John  Fiske  and 
other  historians,  dvilizaticm  dawned  when  man  learned  how  to  record  his 
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thoughts  and  achievemen^and  how  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  the  same 
to  distant  peoples  an^Ho  future  generations.  It  was  the  need  of  written 
language  that  call^the  school  and  the  vocation  of  the  schoohnaster  into 
existence.  Volumes  of  history  are  oystalized  in  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school  to  banish  illiteracy 
and  to  make  ignorance  impossible.  Without  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  reckoning,  no  one  is  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  American  life. 
To  read  English,  to  write  English,  and  to  understand  English  is  the  primary 
aim  of  the  evening  schools  which  Pennsylvania  has  established  for  the 
foreigners  who  work  in  our  mines  and  shops.  As  soon  as  they  know  Eng- 
lish, the  number  of  accidents  is  greatly  diminished.  A  knowledge  of  the 
three  R's,  of  drawing,  and  of  geography  is  still  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
prq>aration  for  vocational  life.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  industrial 
school,  there  is  little  justification  for  placing  history  in  the  school  curriculum. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  preparation  for  citizenship,  a  knowledge  of  the 
genesis  and  history  of  our  free  institutions  is  of  inestimable  importance. 
To  teach  our  native  and  foreign-bom  bo3rs  our  patriotic  songs  is  to  beget 
in  them  love  of  the  flag  and  of  all  that  for  which  the  flag  stands. 

Moreover,  while  the  pupil  is  learning  the  things  in  the  traditional  school 
curriculmn,  he  should  be  acquiring  certain  habits  without  which  he  cannot 
hold  a  job  or  fill  a  position  in  the  industrial  world.  From  the  very  routine 
of  a  good  school,  the  pupil  develops  habits  of  pimctuality  and  r^ularity,  of 
accuracy,  veracity,  and  obedience,  of  politeness,  self-restraint,  and  self- 
control— habits  which,  when  the  will  enters  into  them,  become  the  school 
virtues,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional 
success.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  boy  who  has  been  faithful  at  school 
is  preferred  above  the  boy  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  playing  truant. 

I  find  that  the  ambitious  parent  considers  a  trade  school  a  good  school 
for  his  neighbor's  son,  but  for  his  own  son  he  prefers,  at  least  if  the  boy  will 
take  to  it,  the  training  of  the  traditional  high  school.  There  is  a  sub- 
conscious motive  for  this  preference,  which  deserves  to  be  lifted  into  the 
light  of  consciousness.  There  are  today  about  forty  vocations  which  have 
in  them  the  best-paid  workers  and  which  the  boy  cannot  enter  if  he  quits 
school  before  the  completion  of  four  years  of  training  in  a  standard  high 
scho(d.  About  five  millions  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  these  vocations, 
every  one  of  which  has  a  basis  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  this  age.  In 
the  dementary  school  we  must  often  be  satisfied  if  pupils  learn  to  go  thru 
the  motions,  if  they  grasp  the  surface  relations  of  things.  In  the  high 
school  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  to  the 
relations  that  are  scientific.  What  is  science?  Science  is  the  knowledge 
of  things  in  their  causes  and  essential  relations.  It  is  the  functicm  of  the 
high-school  teacher  to  get  the  pupil's  mind  to  move  from  cause  to  effect, 
from  reason  to  consequence,  from  law  to  its  application.  The  twentieth 
century  will  be  an  age  of  science  and  scientific  applications. 
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It  is  a  source  of  siuprise  that  American  superintendents  can  visit  the 
schook  of  Germany  without  discovering  the  radical  difference  between  the 
European  school  and  the  American  school.  The  European  schools  are 
organized  to  perpetuate  the  distinction  between  the  masses  and  the  classes. 
In  the  United  States — ^to  use  Huxley's  phrase — ^we  have  constructed  an 
educational  ladder,  stretching  from  the  humblest  walks  thru  the  free  high 
school  into  the  college  and  the  imiversity — a  ladder  on  which  any  boy,  if  he 
has  the  strength  to  climb,  can  rise  into  one  of  the  forty  vocations  whidi 
have  in  them  the  leaders  of  our  civilization. 

The  workman  will  sooner  or  later  win  an  eight-hour  working  day.  It 
devolves  upon  the  school  to  determine  whether  the  eight-hour  day  shall  be 
a  curse  or  a  blessing.  If  the  hours  which  are  not  needed  for  bread-winning 
are  spent  in  dissipation  and  riotous  living,  the  eight-hour  day  will  prove  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  school  will  teach  the 
rising  generation  to  enjoy  good  music  and  a  good  book,  if  the  school  will 
teadi  its  pupils  to  relish  high  thinking  and  plain  living,  the  eight-hour  day 
will  prove  a  source  of  uplift  and  progress. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  put  above  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  one  word 
expressive  of  the  aim  of  elementary-  and  high-school  education,  I  would 
put  there  in  electric  light  the  word  ''truth."  Truth  Is  more  than  knowl- 
edge altho  the  latter  is  the  broader  term.  Knowledge  may  abide  as  a  mere 
matter  of  intellect,  but  truth  touches  the  heart  out  of  which  are  the  issues 
of  life.  If  truth  passes  into  speech,  it  becomes  truthfulness  or  veracity. 
If  it  passes  into  life,  it  gives  us  true  men  and  true  women.  It  is  true  men 
and  true  women  that  our  nation  needs  everywhere.  Pythagoras  had  so 
high  an  estimate  of  truth  that  he  said  if  the  deity  should  make  himself 
visible  to  man,  he  would  choose  light  for  his  body  and  truth  for  his  soul. 
Give  us  true  men  and  true  women  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools — 
teachers  in  whom  the  truth  has  become  incarnate  as  it  was  in  the  Great 
Teacher,  who  said  of  himself,  ''I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life" — 
and  we  shall  realize  the  highest  aim  of  elementary-  and  high-school  education 
by  giving  back  to  the  nation,  thru  the  silent  influence  of  example  and  the 
potent  word  of  instruction,  true  men  and  true  women.  By  way  of  admoni- 
tion and  guidance  to  the  teacher,  I  dose  in  the  words  of  another: 

Thou  must  thyself  be  true 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow 

If  thou-a  soul  wouldst  reach; 
It  takes  the  heart's  o'erflow 

To  give  the  lips  full  S9>eech. 

Think  truly  and  thy  thought 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 
Speak  truly  and  evexy  word 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 
live  truly  and  thy  life 

Shall  be  a  noble  creed. 
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C.    THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  LIBERAL  COLLEGE 

ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN,  PRESIDENT,  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

There  are  many  different  interpretations  of  the  purpose  of  the  liberal 
college.  They  are  all  partially  true  but  most  of  them  are  false  as  accounts 
of  the  primary  aim  of  liberal  education.  The  liberal  college  is  not  simply 
a  quiet  retreat  shut  off  from  the  conflicts  of  real  life.  Such  men  as  Kant 
and  Darwin,  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  and  the  laboratory,  were  molding  and 
shaping  the  entire  social  scheme  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
The  warfare  of  ideas  may  be  quiet,  but  it  is  not  shut  off  from  the  affairs  of 
life;  it  is  fundamental  to  them  all.  Tire  liberal  college  is  not  a  place  where 
boys  may  seek  "culture"  in  some  sense  which  shall  make  them  consciously 
superior  to  their  fellows.  Genuine  culture  is  always  a  by-product.  It 
comes  not  by  seeking,  but  by  doing  something  worth  while.  The  liberal 
collie  is  not  concerned  merely  with  the  classics,  if  by  that  is  meant  a  study 
of  the  past.  No  people  were  ever  more  modem  in  spirit  than  the  Greeks. 
Their  language  and  literatiure,  their  art  and  philosophy  are  well  worthy  of 
our  study.  But  perhaps  the  best  lesson  they  have  to  give  us  is  that  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  knowledge  of  our  own  time  and  our  own  people.  The 
liberal  college  is  not  an  institution  which  has  lost  its  mission.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  since  the  college  was  founded  to  train  ministers  and  since 
that  work  is  now  done  by  the  theological  schools,  it  has  no  longer  any 
justification  for  existence.  But  the  old  college  had  something  to  give,  not 
only  to  ministers,  but  also  to  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  business  men. 
And  the  new  liberal  college  has  the  same  mission  for  men  whatever  their 
calling  is  to  be.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  task  of  the  liberal  college  is  sim- 
ply to  train  boys  to  think,  to  give  them  intellectual  method,  and  timt  hence 
it  makes  very  little  difference  what  they  think  about,  what  courses  they 
take,  during  the  college  years.  But  if  thinking  is  worth  doing,  those  four 
years  should  not  be  wasted.  There  are  certain  essential  and  fundamental 
interests  to  which  any  liberally  educated  man  should  give  attention;  and 
no  man  is  liberally  educated  imless  he  has  in  some  way  or  other  dealt  with 
them  in  his  own  experience.  Finally,  the  liberal  college  is  not  merely  an 
institution  for  training  ''scholars,"  men  who  are  to  be  by  profession 
''investigators"  in  some  fi^ld  of  learning.  In  a  democratic  society  the 
liberal  collie  is  seeking,  not  merely  the  intellectual  boy,  but  also  the  average 
American  boy,  and  it  proposes  to  train  him  for  life  whatever  his  profession 
or  calling  may  be. 

The  fundamental  princq)le  of  the  liberal  college,  like  that  of  all  advanced 
education,  technical  or  professional,  rests  on  the  opposition  of  action  by 
custoo(i  and  action  by  intelligence.  All  schools  alike  believe  that  activities 
guided  by  ideas  are,  in  the  long  run,  more  successful  than  activities  deter- 
mined by  habit  and  hearsay.  The  liberal  college  has,  therefore,  selected 
one  group  of  activities  for  study.    Just  as  the  bridge  builder  studies  mathe- 
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matics  and  applied  mechanics,  just  as  the  physician  studies  chemistry  and 
biology,  so  the  teacher  in  the  liberal  college  studies  those  activities  which 
are  conmion  to  all  men.  We  believe  that  human  living  can  be  made  more 
successful  if  men  understand  it.  We  set  our  boys,  or  should  set  them,  to 
the  study  of  the  religious  life,  the  moral  problems,  the  social  and  economic 
institutions,  the  world  of  ph}rsical  and  natural  phenomena,  the  records  of 
literature  and  history.  Here  are  features  of  human  living  conunon  to  all 
men.  To  imderstand  them,  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  is  to  be  liberally 
educated. 

There  are  men  who  would  prefer  that  their  sons  be  not  educated  with 
r^ard  to  religion,  morals,  social  and  economic  problems.  These  men  want 
all  the  new  appliances  in  farming,  all  the  newest  devices  and  inventions  in 
tranq>ortation  and  engineering,  but  they  would  prefer  that  the  fundamental 
things  of  life  be  left  to  habit,  tradition,  and  instinct.  As  against  such  men 
the  liberal  college  is  up  in  arms.  There  never  was  a  time  when  men  needed 
light  on  the  great  human  affairs,  the  things  we  have  in  common,  more  than 
we  need  it  now.  Intelligence  has  improved  our  roads  and  bridges;  it  will 
improve  ourselves,  our  living.  The  task  of  the  liberal  college  is  just  as 
definite  as  that  of  any  technical  school.  Its  day  is  not  ending;  it  is  just 
b^inning  to  dawn.  

TOPIC:  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 
A.    EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

EDWAKD  A.   EOSS,  PROFESSOR   OF   SOaOLOGY,   UNIVERSITY  OF   WISCONSIN, 

JCADISON,  WIS. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
caught  something  of  the  social  view  of  things.  But  in  the  schools  naive 
commercial  ideas  prevail.  Our  more  promising  youth  still  issue  from  the 
classroom  into  practical  life  with  glowing  visions  of  a  personal  and  private 
success.  They  have  been  told  of  the  wonderful  chances  to  rise  and  have 
been  stimulated  with  the  assurance  that  the  harder  they  studied  the  sooner 
they  would  get  up  in  life.  "Out  in  the  world,"  we  tell  them,  "there  is 
the  great  game,  and  there  are  the  great  prizes.  Go  in  and  win."  Upon 
many  of  us  it  has  not  dawned  that  one  aim  of  our  public  schools  should  be 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  boys  to  accq;>t  the  game  as  they  find  it. 

Into  the  public  mind  have  filtered  during  the  last  twenty  years  many 
of  the  newer  ideas  about  the  meaning  of  industry  and  trade.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  business  men  have  been  drawing  together  into  associations  and 
hearkening  to  the  utterances  of  their  big  dominating  personalities.  While 
the  social  view  has  been  making  headway  in  the  general  public,  the  contrary 
manner  of  thinking  has  been  hardening  and  defining  itself  within  the  busi- 
ness world.  Conunerdalism  has  become  self-conscious  and  aggressive. 
It  insists  that  business  is  an  arena  in  which  the  strong  hearted  and  the 
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capable  contend  with  one  another  for  the  Supremely  Desirable,  i.e.y  money. 
In  this  battle,  strength  has  a  place  and  cunning  has  a  place.  The  "tricks 
of  the  trade"  are  to  be  tderated  as  we  tolerate  the  feints  and  ruses  of  the 
prize  ring.  Obviously,  the  rules  of  the  fight  should  not  be  changed  while 
the  fight  is  going  on,  and,  of  course,  the  fight  is  going  on  all  the  time.  To 
tie  down  the  combatants  with  rules  limiting  the  use  of  their  superior 
strength,  adroitness,  or  cunning  spoils  sport  and  is  unfair  to  the 
"better  man." 

In  these  conmierdal  battles,  natural  resources,  and  workingmen,  and 
diild  toilers  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  raw  material  to  be  moved 
about,  husbanded,  or  sacrificed,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  fight  may  demand. 
As  to  the  consuming  public— for  the  sake  of  which,  in  sooth,  all  such  enter- 
prises exist-— it  lies  vague  in  the  dim  background  with  no  interest  in  the 
fight  save  as  himible  and  admiring  spectators.  The  hampering  of  the  con- 
tending business  men  with  pure-food  laws,  sanitary  requirements,  safety 
r^;ulations,  anti-combination  acts,  and,  finally,  the  meddling  of  a  trade 
commission  on  the  alleged  behalf  of  the  consuming  public,  is  an  intrusion' 
and  an  impertinence  inflicted  on  "Intimate  business"  by  the  demagogy 
of  "politicians." 

In  some  of  the  professions  likewise  the  combat  idea  is  well  established. 
The  typical  newspaper  man  is  by  no  means  apologetic  of  the  sensationalism, 
red-ink,  fakes,  deceitful  headlines,  and  spiced  news,  by  which  he  has  beaten 
his  rival  in  circulation.  All  is  fair  in  circulation-getting,  and  the  other 
fellow  would  have  done  the  same  if  he  had  been  smart  enougL  He  has 
no  kick  coming.  The  public  ?  Oh,  they  are  there  to  be  gulled,  and  besides 
they  like  it.    We  are  simply  "giving  the  public  what  it  wants." 

Most  of  the  lawyers  are  warm  defenders  of  the  time-halloWed  conten- 
tious procedure  by  which  our  courts  ascertain  the  right  and  wrong  of  dis- 
putes, despite  the  obvious  consideration  that  the  stronger  side  ought  to 
win  the  case,  not  the  side  with  the  means  to  retain  the  stronger  champion. 
As  a  whole  the  legal  profession  looks  askance  at  the  new  matter-of-fact 
procedure,  followed  by  the  new  administrative  boards  and  commissions, 
which  sends  in^>artial  experts  to  search  out  the  matter  in  dispute  or  adjourns 
to  the  laboratory  instead  of  listening  to  contending  hired  advocates. 

In  s{Hte  of  the  impression  social  ideas  have  made  on  the  worker  and  the 
producer,  commercialism  has  gone  on  devel(q>ing  within  its  sphere  until 
it  is  becoming  a  religion.  Boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce 
are  its  temples.  The  business  interests  are  its  priests;  its  holy  days  are 
Monday  to  Saturday.  Its  promise  is  proq>erity.  Its  first  great  conunand- 
ment  is  "Let  us  alcme."  Its  plea  is  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not."  Its  beatitude  is  "Blessed  is  the  employee  who 
demands  nothing  and  expects  nothing,  for  verily  he  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed." Its  favorite  parable  is  of  the  man  who  burned  down  his  bam 
to  get  rid  of  the  rats. 
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This  whole  concq>tion  of  btisiness  as  a  jungle  fight  with  its  implied 
admiration  of  the  money-maker  as  a  wonderfully  dever  fellow;  its 
thinly  veiled  contempt  for  the  man  who  wins  only  a  livelihood;  its  cool 
ignoring  of  the  public  for  whose  sake  business  exists  belongs  in  a  dass  with 
trial  by  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.  Slowly  there  is  rising  in  the  popular 
mind  the  idea  that  businesses  and  professions  are  not  owned  by  the  men 
whOj  for  the  moment,  are  engaged  in  them,  that  they  are  but  instru- 
mentalities for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  public,  not  roped  rings  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  prize  fight;  that  while  oceans  of  l^;al  verbiage  are  poured  forth 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  this  or  that  business  is  ^'affected  with  a 
public  interest,"  there  is,  in  fact,  no  legitimate  business  or  profession  that 
is  not  affected  with  a  public  interest,  and  should  not  be  required  to  square 
itself  with  the  ascertained  social  welfare. 

Rebellion  is  spreading  against  manufacturers  gradually  converting 
children  into  worn-out  paupers  which  the  public  is  to  support,  against 
industry's  needless  production  of  crq>ples  for  the  public  almshouse  to 
^dter,  against  engineered  scardty  of  the  necessities  of  life,  against  brought- 
on  panics,  against  the  ruthless  maneuvers  of  big  business,  trampling  us  down 
as  if  we  were  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  maddened  dephants. 

The  social  service  that  is  siq>reme  is  not  some  bit  of  charitable  work, 
but  the  following  of  one's  calling  as  a  service,  not  as  an  exploit.  Education 
for  social  service  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  young  to  the  social  nature  of 
their  work  in  life,  to  purge  their  minds  of  the  current  false  notion  that  to 
enter  one's  life-work  is  to  take  a  hand  in  a  poker  game  or  put  on  the  gloves 
for  a  prize  fight.  It  is  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  wisdom  to  spend  wealth 
for  more  welfare,  but  folly  to  qpend  welfare— even  somebody  else's  welfare — 
for  the  sake  of  more  wealth,  that  industries  should  be  run  to  yidd  dividends 
rather  than  profits,  that  a  "living  wage"  must  come  bdore  a  "living 
dividend,"  that  commercialized  sports,  commercialized  amusements, 
commercialized  newspapers,  and  commercialized  vice  are  tumors,  not  flesh, 
that  "proq)erity"  in  the  business  man's  sense  is  but  one  element  in  social 
well-being  and  not  always  the  greatest. 

The  next  social  service  is  to  fight  the  anti-sodal  tendency  of  the  combat 
r6gime.  Education  for  social  service  ought  not  to  dampen  the  primal 
impulses  of  moral  indignation.  Five-sixths  of  American  teachers  are 
women,  and  there  is  danger  lest  they,  with  their  ladylike  ideas  of  conduct, 
quench  the  natural  pugnadty  of  our  bo3rs  bdow  the  point  of  even  chivalrous 
^unk.  Certainly,  a  woman-taught  generation  is  showing  an  alarming 
willingness  to  take  oppression  and  ,  robbery  lying  down.  The  good- 
government  movement,  I  notice,  attracts  many  mild-mannered  gentle- 
manly dtizens  who  are  quite  bluffed  by  ward-heder's  invitations  to  the  use 
of  the  natural  weapons.  I  fear  our  schools  are  turning  out  too  many  sissies, 
and  that  the  rough,  greedy  element  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  I,  for  one, 
deplete  the  ladylike  dtizen.    Social  service  implies  not  only  a  willingness 
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to  be  spent  for  the  common  good,  but,  as  well,  a  capacity  for  ire  and  hard- 
hitting. 

One  way  to  divert  the  people  from  fmidamentals  is  to  get  them  hurrah- 
ing for  petty  betterments.  I  sometimes  suspect  that  trivial  social  service 
is  employed  to  sidetrack  people  from  economic  reform.  The  kept  news- 
paper is  strong  for  "swat  the  fly,"  anti-roller- towel,  and  "clean-up"  move- 
ments. Likewise,  it  seems  as  if  little  charities  for  newsbo3rs  or  tenement 
babies  or  hospitals  prosper  greatly  just  because  they  raise  no  embarrassing 
questions  and  leave  the  public  with  a  soothing  illusion  that  something  is 
being  done. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  the  springing-up  of  a  great  variety  of 
petty  charities  which  annoy  nobody,  antagonize  nobody,  and  produce  but 
trifling  results  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  endeavor  to  switch  the  public 
mind  from  big  reforms  involving  questions  of  fares,  prices,  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  work,  which  antagonize  prominent  people,  but  which 
also  hold  forth  the  possibility  of  raising  the  plane  upon  which  great  groups 
of  us  live.  Not  that  there  is  a  purpose  behind  it  all;  but  those  who  start 
innocent  charities  get  support  and  put  them  thru;  while  those  who  promote 
movements  that  lessen  somebody's  profits  or  dividends  or  rentals  get  the 
cold  shoulder  and  f aiL  So  that  the  promoters  of  social  service  learn  the 
lesson:  "Ask  for  reading-rooms,  or  fresh  air,  or  teddy-bears;  don't  ask 
for  less  risk,  or  less  hours,  or  for  more  pay,  or  more  rights." 

A  democracy,  then,  will  use  its  schools  to  counteract  the  anti-sodal 
^irit  that  too  often  radiates  from  the  big  masterful  figures  of  commercial 
life.  It  will  rear  its  youth  in  the  ethics  of  brotherhood,  teamwork,  and 
responsibility.  In  educating  for  social  service,  its  aim  is  at  something 
greater  than  lessons  in  kindness  and  consideration.  It  presents  life  from 
a  new  angle.  It  employs  ideas,  not  appeals  and  exhortations.  It  meets 
current  notions  of  success  and  reward  with  more  exacting  ideals  growing 
out  of  a  new  vision  of  social  welfare.  It  aims  to  turn  out  youth  ready, 
not  only  to  make  their  calling  a  service,  but  to  gn^ple  with  the  old  egotistic 
carnivorous  type  and  eject  him  from  places  of  influence  where  he  can  be  a 
sinister  pattern  and  pace-setter  for  the  next  generation. 


B.    EDUCATION  FOR  POUTICAL  AND  MORAL  SERVICE 

WILLIAM  O.   THOMPSON,  PRESIDENT,   OHIO   STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

C0LUMBX7S,  OHIO 

The  modem  idea  of  democracy  implies  a  state  where  all  citizens  are 
interested  in,  and  perform  the  duties  of,  citizenship.  This  involves  for 
successful  administration  a  dear  vision  of  the  functions  of  government,  the 
willing  and  cheerful  paying  of  taxes,  a  hearty  response  to  public  service,  and 
a  service  oi  intq;rity  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  those  who  represent  the 
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people  in  public  office.  Briefly  stated  there  are  two  great  issues  in  a 
democracy — one  is  the  integrity  of  the  citizen,  the  other  is  the  intq;rity  of 
his  representative  in  office.  These  two  being  realized,  most  other  problems 
fall  into  proper  perspective  and  await  an  easy  solution. 

The  familiar  phrase  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" 
suggests  the  three  fundamental  things,  namely,  the  source  of  all  authority, 
the  people;  the  agency  springing  from  the  people  in  the  form  of  duly  accred- 
ited representatives;  and  third,  the  object  of  the  government,  the  welfare 
of  the  people — that  is  to  say,  where  all  the  people  operate  thru  the  people, 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people*  It  need  not  be  more  than  remarked  that 
this  ideal  of  democracy  is  realized  only  in  part. 

The  topic  now  under  consideration  raises  the  general  issue  as  to  the 
function  of  education  in  a  democracy  in  the  preparation  of  citizens  for 
political  and  moral  service.  I  know  not  the  distinction  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  selected  this  topic,  as  between  the  terms  ''political"  and  "moral." 
In  these  days  the  term  "political"  suggests  the  office,  the  holder  of  the 
office,  and  all  the  means  and  organizations  necessary  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  government.  The  word  "political"  is,  therefore,  of  nar- 
rower horizon  than  the  word  "moral."  The  political  to  which  reference  is 
made  is  thereiore  but  one  phase  of  citizenship  for  which  education  should 
prepaie  us.  The  moral  service  involves  all  our  personal,  social,  financial, 
political,  private,  and  public  relations  growing  out  of  our  experiences  as 
productive  and  constructive  factors  in  society. 

There  are  certain  fimdamental  qualities  and  attitudes  necessary  in 
everyone  who  would  render  important  service.  First  of  all  is  that  of  intel- 
ligence. In  the  matter  of  political  service  our  {reparation  has  been  limited 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  a  brief  study  of  dvics  and 
American  history.  This  study  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  forms  of 
government  and  the  great  movements  in  history.  We  have  studied  the 
forms  of  a  state  government,  we  have  committed  to  memory  the  names  of 
the  o&ceSf  but  this  has  been  often  futile  for  the  very  reason  that  the  forms 
of  local  government  have  been  frequently  changed  so  that  educated  people 
are  often  limited  in  their  intelligence  upon  details.  The  duties  of  office- 
holders and  the  reqturements  necessary  for  filling  an  office  satisfactorily 
receive  superficial  treatment.  In  the  colleges  where  advanced  courses 
in  political  science  are  offered  the  theory  of  the  state  receives  the 
major  portion  of  time  and  study.  Recently  a  tendency  has  developed 
to  make  a  practical  study  of  actual  conditions  within  limited  areas,  but 
it  remains  true  that  few  professors  of  political  science,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  college  graduates,  would  pretend  to  an3rthing  more  than  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  as  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  officeholders.  Unhappily 
most  of  the  education  in  this  field  has  been  gained  from  the  instruction 
of  the  practical  politician  who  has  not  always  been  inspired  by  the 
purest  motives  for  the  public  welfare.    The  evils  of  patronage  have  proved 
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a  serious  handicap  in  the  matter  of  presenting  the  truth  concerning 
political  office. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  popular  government  is  essential  for  any  progress  in  political  or  moral 
service.  Here  the  school  may  render  a  large  service  in  stimulating  popular 
sentiment.  A  genuine  patriotism  develops  as  we  come  to  see  the  vital  things 
for  which  government  stands.  It  should  be  drilled  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  people  that  government  stands  for  service.  It  is  the  organ- 
ized agency  of  Uie  people  thru  their  representatives  to  do  what  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  do,  and  to  do  in  better  form  some  things  that  groups  of  indi- 
viduals might  undertake,  and  in  general  to  respond  to  the  intelligent 
demands  of  the  people.  Too  often  the  agencies  of  the  people  are  construed 
as  opportunities  for  private  profit  to  the  individuals  who  succeed  in  winning 
the  agencies. 

This  enlarged  conception  of  the  state,  together  with  a  very  decided 
tendency  to  utilize  the  state's  power  not  only  for  protection  but  for  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  the  people,  calls  for  a  wider  patriotism  and  a  cor- 
responding sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  all  government.  The  old  police 
theory  of  the  government  made  it  a  power  to  be  feared.  The  modem 
theory  that  the  state  is  the  organization  of  all  the  people  for  public  welfare 
makes  it  a  thing  to  be  loved  and  patriotically^  served. 

It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  that  in  our  S3rstem  of  education  the  youth 
of  the  land  should  be  brought  to  imderstand  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  democracy  and  to  appreciate  his  place  and  function.  He  should 
be  brought  to  imderstand  that  citizenship  carries  with  it  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. If  the  government  stands  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  it  must 
also  insist  that  he  recognize  his  correlative  duties.  The  moral  obligation  to 
fulfil  one's  duties  as  a  citizen  in  a  free  government  cannot  well  be  overstated. 
The  school  should  recognize  its  freedom  to  insist,  as  one  of  the  agents  of 
society  for  the  education  of  the  people,  upon  the  moral  obligation  resting 
upon  every  youth  educated  at  public  expense  to  meet  his  duties  with  a 
resolute  will.  This  injimction  as  to  moral  responsibility  with  reference  to 
citizenship  is  more  vital  than  much  of  the  detail  now  presented  for  con- 
sideration. The  spectacle  presented  in  many  of  our  commonwealths  in 
recent  years  where  fully  one-third  of  those  entitled  to  vote  failed  to  exercise 
their  franchise,  and  thus  perform  a  duty,  should  soon  be  an  experience  of 
the  past.  An  educated  democracy  cannot  tolerate  a  condition  where  a 
large  minority  of  the  people  are  indifferent  to  political  duty. 

A  third  consideration  is  that  all  education  should  bring  attention  to, 
and  emphasis  upon,  the  fact  that  at  some  time  and  to  some  degree  all 
citizens  are  leaders.  It  is  an  interesting  observation  that  all  active  citizens 
sooner  .or  later  attain  an  imexpected  prominence  or  a  d^;ree  of  influence 
wholly  unlooked  for.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  leadership  unrecognized 
even  in  politics.    Many  men  whose  names  are  not  heralded  are  the  deter- 
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mining  factors  in  local  elections  and  government.  Education  should;  there- 
fore, bring  to  view  the  moral  qualities  necessary  for  all  leadership  if  govern- 
ment is  to  be  safe,  beneficent,  and  patriotic.  No  leadership,  even  in  the 
smallest  circles,  can  long  be  trusted  where  integrity  is  lacking.  Perma- 
nent leadership  among  an  educated  people  is  synonymous  with  abiding 
int^rity  in  the  leaders.  An  educated  democracy  will  learn  more  and  more 
to  rely  upon  such  leadership.  We  must,  therefore,  develop  a  keener  sense 
of  trusteeship  in  public  affairs.  Grover  Cleveland  has  been  credited  with 
the  wise  remark  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust.  We  need  now  to  develop 
a  keener  moral  sense  upon  this  idea  of  trusteeship. 

In  the  ordinary  e3q>eriences  of  life,  trusteeships  have  been  held  sacred, 
illustrating  the  most  honorable  relations  among  men.  Witness  the  high 
character  of  service  rendered  by  the  trustees  of  the  great  endowments  for 
education.  Witness  the  conscientious  devotion  of  trustees  of  religious 
funds,  both  for  education  and  for  missionary  service.  Only  a  little  lower 
ranks  the  service  of  trusteeshq)s  in  estates  where  family  interests  are  at 
stake.  To  be  sure  the  courts  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  have  enforced 
these  ideals.  Apart,  however,  from  the  attitude  of  the  court,  men  have 
usually  recognized  with  singular  fidelity  the  honor  of  trusteeshq)s.  There 
is  no  higher  trusteeship  than  to  have  committed  to  one's  hands  the  interests 
of  all  the  people  in  a  local  conmiimity,  a  conmionwealth,  or  in  the  nation. 
In  the  great  crises  of  history,  men  have  recognized  this  high  obligation.  I 
am  making  the  appeal,  however,  that  the  school  shall  insist  upon  it  that 
public  office  of  whatever  rank  is  a  public  trust  to  be  defended  as  valiantly 
as  one's  personal  honor. 

In  concluding  upon  the  phase  of  education  for  political  service,  let  me 
suggest  that  such  a  career,  if  properly  presented,  could  be  made  attractive 
to  the  best  youth  of  the  land.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be  so  presented. 
A  pnq>er  public  sentiment  would  prevent  a  low-minded  or  selfish  grasping 
individual  from  asking  to  be  made  trustee  of  public  affairs.  The  upgrowing 
generation  might  well  be  taught  that  the  highest  forms  of  hiunan  service 
call  for  the  best  talent,  the  truest  heart,  and  the  most  courageous  of  char- 
acter. Under  this  high  idealism,  political  service,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  public  service,  offers  opportunity  for  die  development  of  the  high- 
est type  of  character  and  makes  appeal  to  the  best  of  motives.  The  schools 
can  render  a  great  and  notable  service  by  setting  out  the  moral  qualities 
needed  for  public  service  and  the  open  opportunity  for  noble  development 
in  rendering  the  service.  There  has  been  enough  of  tiiis  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare  among  public  officeholders  to  warrant  a  recasting  of 
much  of  the  material  of  American  history  with  a  view  to  puttmg  a  new 
emphasis,  in  a  new  place. 

Passing  now  to  the  broader  conception  of  education  for  moral  service, 
one  can  readily  see  that  any  princq)les  announced  as  applicable  to  political 
service  would  be  alike  applicable  for  any  service  a  citizen  might  render. 
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Distinctively  Christian  service  makes  this  appeal  in  the  interests  of  human- 
ity. Philanthropic  service  falls  within  the  same  general  category.  The 
familiar  and  somewhat  overemphasized  social  service  of  recent  years  is 
based  upon  the  reorganized  conception  of  modem  political  economy  and 
sociology.  Indeed,  the  strictly  financial  circles  of  the  world  are  coming  to 
recognize  that  the  financial  operations  of  great  banks  and  business  enter- 
prises are  in  the  last  analysis  moral  issues.  American  experience  with  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  is  not  exceptional,  but  only  the  last  pronoimcement 
upon  the  fact  that  the  moral  issues  are  the  supreme  issues  even  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  railroad.  The  producers  of  great  wealth  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  easier  to  build  a  great  fortune  than  to  maintain  it  with 
integrity.  Since  the  day  when  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  ^ay, 
the  moral  quality  of  American  citizenship  has  had  a  deeper  significance  than 
ever  before.  Every  new  advance  that  the  world  makes  in  its  own  progress 
and  development  brings  a  wider  vision  and  a  heavier  obligation  both  upon 
the  individual  and  upon  society.  If  our  education  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
pare citizens  for  complete  living,  it  is  evident  that  the  schools  must  inter- 
pret citizenship  in  larger  terms  than  heretofore.  The  mere  ability  to  read 
a  section  of  die  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  no  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  If,  as  we  have  fondly  hoped  all  these  years,  our 
coimtry  is  steadily  to  take  its  place  in  the  coimdl  of  nations  and  to  meet 
the  obligations  resting  upon  a  great  country  rich  in  resources  of  materials 
and  of  men,  then  it  is  evident  that  die  supreme  issues  of  the  future  will 
include  the  moral  integrity  of  American  citizenship.  The  schools  must, 
therefore,  come  to  the  rescue  with  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  fundamental 
morality  as  related  to  the  perpetuity  and  character  of  the  nation.  This 
morality  must  be  something  more  than  mere  expediency.  It  must  be  an 
inherent  princq)le  that  makes  men  fear  to  do  wrong  and  love  to  do  the  right. 
In  my  opinion  there  will  be  religious  sanctions  for  the  abiding  morality  of 
the  future.  Such  principles  as  reverence  for  God  and  reverence  for  man- 
hood and  womanhood  imderlie  the  moral  commands  protecting  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  and  human  property.  No  doctrine  of  mere  expediency 
will  ever  protect  a  nation's  or  an  individual's  honor.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  any  objectionable  religious  doctrines  be  injected  into  our  system  of 
public  education  in  order  to  maintain  the  religious  sanctions  of  morality. 
A  generation  taught  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  should  never  be  deceived 
into  thinking  that  honesty  is  merely  a  matter  of  policy.  The  incidental 
results  of  a  great  truth  should  never  be  substituted  for  the  truth  itself. 
There  is  a  long-standing  academic  and  philosophic  interest  in  the  origin  of 
ethics.  Men  love  to  speculate  upon  these  things.  The  common  judgment 
of  the  multitudes,  however,  which  is  usually  a  correct  test  upon  elementary 
things,  is  that^  the  abiding  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  proof  of  man's  inti- 
mate relation  with  God  imder  whose  moral  government  he  lives.  It  takes 
a  highly  q)ecialized  course  of  university  thinking  to  get  a  country  boy  far 
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enough  away  from  his  conception  of  morality  to  enable  him  to  live  a  stand- 
ard life  on  mere  expediency.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  therefore,  and 
because  I  beUeve  I  therefore  declare,  that  the  nation  at  large  will  never  lose 
its  moral  quality  until  it  loses  its  vision  of  God.  This  vision  will  interpret 
all  questions  of  human  duty  and  measiure  all  bounds  of  obligations. 

Our  moral  ideas  will  in  the  end  determine  our  own  estimate  of  service. 
People  with  a  fine  moral  sentiment  are  arable  of  the  highest  service. 
Wherever  this  sentiment  is  lacking,  brutality  and  crime  steadily  make  their 
entrance.  The  human  family,  which  is  the  finest  flower  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  reaches  its  most  beautiful  expression  imder  the  Christian  ideal* 
ism  imderpinning  our  moral  conduct.  The  American  home,  commonly 
cited  as  the  bulwark  of  the  American  nation,  has  been  essentially  a  Christian 
home  from  the  b^:inning.  Every  lapse  of  moral  intq^ty  in  the  home  may 
be  traced  to  a  loosening  of  die  religious  sanctions  underl3ring  American 
morality.  This  problem  is  suffidenUy  serious  to  ccmmiand  the  attention 
and  interests  of  our  most  thoughtful  citizens.  While  not  receding  a  single 
inch  from  the  obligation  of  the  church  or  the  family,  or  the  obligation  of  the 
individual  citizen  to  propagate  the  truth,  it  is  yet  evident  that  education 
need  not  assume  any  of  these  obligations  in  order  to  have  a  distinct  duty  in 
preparing  citizens  for  moral  service.  Service  is  the  highest  expression  of 
character.  There  will  be  no  beautiful  moral  service  in  a  generation  lacking 
in  moral  character.  The  American  school  system,  from  the  kindergartoi 
to  the  university,  should,  in  my  judgment,  recognize  not  only  its  oppor- 
tunity but  its  duty  to  organize  education  in  the  interest  of  character  and 
the  service  that  only  character  can  render.  This  problem  of  education  for 
moral  service  is  intensely  practical.  There  could  be  no  condition  of  society 
in  which  the  practical  phases  would  not  develop.  The  condition  in  the 
American  population,  however,  is  such  as  to  intensify  the  problem.  We  are 
rapidly  changing  our  locations,  and  thus  citizens  from  one  conmiunity 
carry  to  their  new  locations  the  ideals  of  the  community  from  which  they 
migrate.  The  centralization  of  large  populations  in  our  cities,  and  the 
removal  of  the  family  from  the  ordinary  influences  affecting  morals,  put 
upon  the  school  the  fecial  burden  of  instilling  the  right  moral  ideals  into 
the  lives  of  school  children.  The  steady  stream  of  immigration .  from 
European  countries  brings  a  population  unfamiliar  with  the  customs  of 
America  and  oftentimes  unprepared  to  adjust  promptly  to  the  new  Ameri- 
can life.  In  this  early  e3q>eri^ce  prejudices  are  often  engendered  requiring 
a  generation  to  eradicate.  Meantime  the  children  of  these  immigrants,  if 
Americanized,  absorb  most  readily  the  imdesirable  features  in  American 
customs,  while  tardily  acquiring  the  moral  ideals  that  constitute  the  safe- 
guard of  American  citizenship.  No  blind  optimism  should  ignore  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  problem  of  education  in  moral  ideals  is  beset  with  a  good 
many  diflSculties,  but  a  determined  patriotism  should  turn  aside  from  all 
petty  strifes  about  words  and  face  the  problem  with  that  moral  earnestness 
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which  grows  out  of  a  cleax  vision  of  the  needs  of  American  dtizenshq).  It 
is  gratif3ring  to  know  that  in  educational  circles,  at  least,  there  has  been  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  inq)ortance  of  the  ethical  foundation  in  our  S3rstems 
of  education.  There  has  been  no  disposition  to  forsake  or  deny  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  morality,  but  the  awakening  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
shown  a  remarkable  lack  of  the  application  of  these  truths  to  practical  living. 
The  demand  now  is  that  men  square  their  conduct  with  their  consciences. 
Men  are  now  appreciating  the  embarrassment  of  holding  to  a  theory  while 
denying  its  application.  Conduct  must  be  illuminated  with  our  ideals. 
Truth  which  does  not  express  itself  in  himian  life  and  conduct  fails  to  iixter- 
est  us.  This  evidence  of  progress  only  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  new  generation  and  the  acquired  generation  into  conformity  with  the 
best  ideals  of  our  time. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  opportunity  of  the  school  is  either  indirect  or 
remote.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  as  true  as  it  seems.  The  organizing 
agencies  of  the  school  and  the  living  teacher  can  never  be  wholly  divorced 
from  the  practical  life  of  the  school  In  some  way  the  school  reflects  the 
idealism  both  of  the  community  and  of  the  teacher.  There  is  a  mutual 
reaction  with  the  teacher  distinctly  in  the  lead.  It  is  therefore  most  vital 
that  the  teachers  of  America  shoidd  catch  the  spirit  of  American  edu- 
cation in  its  relation  to  the  service  which  the  product  of  the  public  school  is 
expected  to  render.  In  my  opinion,  most  teachers,  if  asked  to  analyze  the 
present  situation  and  to  account  for  the  undesirable  features  in  student 
life,  woidd  point  us  immediately  to  the  counteracting  influences  that  drift 
in  upon  young  life  from  irresponsible  sources.  There  is  no  direct  or  positive 
charge  against  the  home  for  false  teaching,  but  somehow  teachers  feel  the 
lack  of  support  together  with  the  demoralizing  effect  of  social  life.  The 
teacher  is  the  chief  expression  of  society's  organization  for  constructive 
morals,  and  realizes  that  the  efforts  of  the  school  should  at  least  be  parallel 
with  social  organization,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  school  in 
protecting  the  youth  against  the  assaults  of  degenerative  influences,  while 
instilh'ng  into  them  the  truth  which  develops  and  builds  character. 

In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  that  the  highest  type  of  political  or  moral 
service  will  alwa3rs  require  that  he  who  renders  it  shaU  reinforce  his  message 
or  his  service  with  his  own  personal  character.  Character  must  somehow 
express  itself  in  action.  The  law  of  ''like  teacher  like  pupil"  will  have 
increasing  force  as  we  imderstand  that  service  is  the  highest  expression  of 
character  and  that  character  is  the  true  measmre  of  men  and  of  nations. 
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TOPIC:  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
A.    PROFESSIONALLY  PREPARED  TEACHERS 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL^  DE  KALB,  ILL. 

Last  year  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  this  nation  more 
than  eighteen  million  children.  This  army  is  officered  by  nearly  five 
himdred  fifty  thousand  teachers  and  is  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
almost  a  half  billion  of  dollars.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  vast 
expenditure  does  not  include  interest  on  an  investment  of  approximately 
a  billion  and  a  half. 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  enrolment  and  this  vast  expenditure  of 
money,  the  nation  has  far  from  ideal  residts.  One-fourth  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  were  absent  every  day.  The  enrolment,  large  as  it  is,  includes  but 
little  more  than  half  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen. 
So  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  the  average  child  of  school  age 
is  receiving  but  ninety  days  of  schooling  each  year.  If  this  is  the  record 
shown  by  the  average  child  for  the  thirteen  years  lying  between  five  and 
eighteen^  it  would  mean  that  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  what  we  are  to  rely  upon  in  the  way  of  a  conmion  scholar- 
ship in  perpetuating  the  institutions  of  which  we  are  so  proud  and  which 
have  been  established  by  so  immense  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
and  toil. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  dealing  with  that  anomalous  creatxure  that 
never  had  a  concrete  existence — ^the  average  child.  Nor  do  I  forget  the 
incalculable  value  of  an  educated  leadership  which  will  continue  to  emerge 
from  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  But  I  insist  that  there  is  another 
thing  that  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  theory  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man  upon  which  our  S3rstem  of  government  is  broadly  grounded. 
This  is  not  a  theory  of  the  average  man  but  of  the  individual  man,  and 
what  we  are  learning  about  the  average  man  in  these  startling  statistics 
points  to  the  more  startling  fact  that  as  there  are  vast  numbers  above  the 
average,  so  there  are  vaster  numbers  below  the  average,  because  of  the 
small  contribution  of  their  limited  education.  Moreover,  these  statistics 
do  not  seem  disposed  to  change.  It  is  evident  that  these  conditions  must 
change  and  change  radically  or  we  must  rely  upon  some  other  agency  than 
popular  education  for  the  perpetuity  of  oxu:  civilization. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  lies  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  picture.  There  are 
indeed  five  himdred  thousand  teachers,  which  will  afford  one  to  every 
twenty-four  of  the  children  that  are  at  school  every  day.  If  they  were  all 
thoroly  skilled  in  their  task,  the  favored  twenty-four  would  be  well  cared 
for  during  the  brief  time  of  their  attendance  at  school.  Certainly,  since  the 
children  are  to  be  there  for  so  short  a  period,  every  consideration  would 
seem  to  demand  that  the  teachers  should  possess  the  highest  attainable 
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capacity  so  that  no  part  of  this  precious  fragment  of  opportunity  should 
run  to  waste.  Conservation  of  resources  is  the  watchword  of  our  modem 
industrial  life.  Save  everything  that  will  yield  a  profitable  atom  is  the 
essence  of  our  economic  theory.  The  pride  of  the  manufacturer  bears  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  his  scrap-heap.  But  what  of  this  hmnan  scrap- 
hes^)  and  what  it  suggests  of  all  the  other  consequent  scrap-heaps  if  the 
teaching  shall  lack  in  effectiveness  because  of  the  poor  qualifications  of  the 
teachers?  ''As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school"  is  as  trite  as  the  multiplica- 
tion table  and  also  as  true.  If  there  shall  be  a  negligible  scrap-heap  at  the 
factory,  it  will  mean  that  thoroly  trained  operatives  are  doing  the  work. 
In  some  way  they  have  learned  the  tedmic  of  their  calling.  There  should 
not  be  even  a  negligible  scrap-heap  at  the  school;  every  worker  should  be 
a  master  of  tedmic  in  the  multiform  relations  of  a  teacher  to  a  child. 

Where  does  the  capable  worker  in  the  great  factory  get  his  skill  ?  He 
acquires  it  thru  a  carefully  guarded  apprenticeship.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  spoil  material  in  learning  how  to  produce  a  product.  He  must  b^in 
with  the  elements  of  his  art  and  proceed  by  slow  stages  to  independent 
construction.  We  have  all  seen  him  at  his  work  when  his  only  task  was 
to  hand  the  required  tool  to  the  master.  However  apt  he  may  be  by 
nature,  years  must  elapse  before  he  can  presume  to  daim  recognition  as  a 
master  workman  or  even  as  a  journeyman.  Yet  he  would  be  the  last  to 
designate  his  calling  as  a  profession.  He  calls  it  an  art,  an  occupation 
learned  by  imitation  and  practice,  a  dealing  with  inert  matter,  with  no 
extended  study  of  historical  background,  of  fundamental  prindples,  of  wide 
knowledges,  of  the  relation  of  what  he  is  doing  to  the  existence  of  those 
institutions  that  determine  the  course  of  dvilization  and  hence  of  hiunan 
destiny,  that  give  the  ultimate  explanation,  indeed,  of  what  he  is  spending 
his  life  upon  in  his  daily  calling. 

Turn  from  the  capable  artisan  to  the  teacher  and  what  do  we  find? 
Sodety  dignifies  his  occupation  by  induding  him  within  the  professional 
dass,  a  dass  that  is  supposed  to  be  differentiated  from  other  workers  by  a 
dear  consciousness  of  the  sdentific  prindi^es  which  determine  its  procedure. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  every  profession  there  is  an  art  side,  possibly 
an  artisan  side,  but  no  calling  has  warrant  to  be  designated  as  a  profession 
if  it  lack  this  r^;ulative  sdentific  knowledge.  Teaching  is  imquestionably 
an  art,  but  if  it  is  not  more  then  it  must  be  denied  the  privilege  of  ranking 
with  the  professions.  AU  of  us  have  seen  the  "natural"  teadier  with  her 
wonderful  "knack,"  doing  wretchedly  bad  things  in  a  wonderfully  skilful 
way.  She  was  left  to  her  own  devices.  She  learned  as  the  apprentice 
would  learn  if  he  had  no  master.  As  he  would  consign  spoiled  material  to 
the  scrap-heap  by  his  educational  blunders,  so  she  will  consign  predous 
material  to  the  spiritual  scrap-heap  as  the  price  of  her  education^ 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our  five  hundred  thousand  teachers  ?  I  shall 
certainly  be  among  the  last  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  dass  of  workers  in 
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this  vast  organization  who  are  as  dearly  entitled  to  professional  honors  as 
any  men  and  women  in  the  great  complex  of  our  civilization.  They  have 
reached  their  eminence  by  the  traditional  method  of  producing  a  profes- 
sional class — thru  a  thorogoing  study  of  the  underlying  scientific  principles 
and  their  rational  application  in  practice.  Unfortunately  the  greater  part 
may  not  thus  be  regarded.  Success  has  come  to  them  thru  a  wasteful 
experience;  thru  a  violation  of  this  principle  of  conservation  that  is  the 
battle-cry  of  the  time;  thru  the  sacrifice  of  the  richest  resource  of  any 
people. 

Allowing  six  years  for  the  average  life  of  a  teacher,  and  the  estimate  is 
liberal,  more  than  eighty  thousand  new  teachers  annually  find  employment 
in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  public  normal  schools 
graduate  some  twenty  thousand;  sixty  thousand  untrained  teachers 
annually  begin  to  find  their  way  to  skill  by  dieir  e3q>eriments  with  the 
defenseless  children;  sixty  thousand  more  have  been  struggling  with  their 
problem  for  a  year;  and  another  sixty  thousand  are  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what comfortably  at  home  after  an  experience  of  two  years,  if  they  have 
been  so  favorably  conditioned  as  to  be  under  intelligent  supervision.  If 
they  have  not,  the  chances  are  that  their  latter  state  is  as  bad  as  their  first 
and  possibly  worse. 

The  case  is  dear.  The  supreme  need  of  the  school  is  a  body  of  carefully 
trained  teachers.  To  this  end  the  professional  schools  for  their  preparation 
must  be  multiplied  until  there  shall  be  a  real  profession  of  teaching  and  no 
one  shall  be  admitted  within  its  portals  who  lacks  the  password. 


B.    THE  KINGDOM  OP  UTTLE  THINGS 

JAMES  M.  GKEENWOOD,  ADVISORY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

''Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times.  Get 
wisdom,  get  imderstanding,  and  forget  it  not." — ^This  injunction  does  not 
exist  for  the  educational  triflers  in  "The  Kingdom  of  Little  Things."  Let 
us  go  back  to  fundamental  truths  before  we  have  cast  aside  all  charts, 
compasses,  logbooks,  instruments,  mental  and  mechanical,  to  take  observa- 
tions with  on  this  unexplored  sea  we  are  endeavoring  to  navigate.  Is  it 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  merchantable  educa- 
tional stock  we  already  have  before  throwing  it  into  the  jimk  pile  ?  There 
are  many  who  think  so.  Many  new  assets  are  worthless  in  any  market; 
in  fact,  most  of  them  have  no  quotable  value  in  any  educational  stock 
exchange.  Let  it  be  granted  that  educators  ought  to  judge  of  means, 
agendes,  and  achievements  from  the  nearness  as  well  as  the  remoteness  of 
things.  Very  dose  to  each  one  are  growing  and  changing  bo3rs  and  girls, 
and  each  one  is  composed  of  thousands  of  traits,  tendendes,  and  variations 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  modified  by  environment  of  former 
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ages  reaching  down  to  the  present.  The  homely  but  true  adage  that  ''you 
must  earn  for  yoxurself  before  you  can  call  it  yours"  is  a  discarded  balance 
in  many  of  our  modernized  methods  of  forming  indq>endent,  self-centered, 
and  self-controlled  men  and  women. 

Attention  has  been  so  focused  upon  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  dullards, 
and  the  feeble-minded  that  the  ''ninety  and  nine"  have  been  lost  to  view 
or  relegated  into  the  lot  back  of  the  bam,  and  no  shepherd  has  been  detailed 
to  look  after  them.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  take  care  of  the  dependent 
weaklings  and  no  heart  goes  out  to  them  with  a  deeper  fervor  than  mine, 
but  it  is  for  the  great  mass  that  I  plead.  Has  it  not  been  true  for  years 
that  at  all  educational  meetings  and  social  improvement  congresses  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  little  things  adapted  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  while 
those  children  of  average  ability  and  those  of  superior  mental  endowment 
have  virtually  been  reduced  in  their  studies  and  powers  to  a  conmion 
denominator  with  the  slow,  the  lazy,  the  dullards,  verging  down  nearly  to 
the  scale  of  imbecility?  Courses  of  study,  textbooks,  application,  habits 
of  steady  industry,  power  of  concentration  are  all  on  the  low  line  of  a 
mediocrity  that  is  an  insult  to  the  children  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
parents.  Once  it  was  the  rankest  heresy  to  bribe  children  to  make  them 
work  either  in  school  or  at  home.  Children  did  their  work  because  it  was 
the  right  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  it  gave  them  a  stability  and  fimmess 
of  character  for  doing  best  their  fractional  part  of  the  world's  work.  When 
the  shoddy  stuff  of  doing  small  chores  about  the  house,  in  the  garden  or 
orchard,  or  on  the  farm  is  to  be  given  so  many  credits  in  this  branch  or  that 
one,  are  not  school  engineers  nearing  the  danger  line  of  mental  unsoundness  ? 
Healthy  children  ought  to  work  and  on  the  same  principle  of  self- 
improvement  that  they  should  obey  their  parents,  respect  those  in  author- 
ity, be  polite,  cleanly  in  speech  and  thought,  and  fear  to  do  wrong.  I  thank 
heaven  and  my  parents  that  I  was  taught  to  work  at  home,  and  that  I  was 
sent  to  school  to  obey  the  teacher,  get  my  lessons,  play  at  the  proper  time, 
and  when  school  closed  to  walk  home  and  do  my  assigned  part  of  the  chores 
both  night  and  morning.  The  only  motive  held  up  before  me  was  that  an 
education  was  a  better  thing  to  have  than  money,  in  fact  the  very  best 
thing  in  the  world  except  a  good  name  meritoriously  deserved.  Hiring 
children  to  do  their  duty  should  be  placed  as  a  statutory  offense  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state.  Our  truancy  laws,  juvenile  courts, 
houses  of  correction,  detention  homes  are  so  many  evidences  of  the  spread 
of  this  contagion  in  American  homes.  It  is  high  time  that  we  stop,  each 
one,  and  question  otu^elves  on  the  output  of  results — the  harvest  of  "the 
crop  of  little  things." 

Pedantic  school  superintendents  in  too  many  instances  are  fertile  in 
novelties  that  catch  the  eye  for  a  moment  and  then  vanish  forever. 
Humanity  has  traveled  a  long  and  weary  road,  and  it  has  learned  that 
nearly  all  the  world  must  learn  and  work.    The  common-sense  of  mankind 
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affirms  in  no  uncertain  sound  that  a  system  of  education  that  puts  children 
to  work  at  home  after  the  necessary  lessons  and  play  have  been  had  each 
day  is  the  best  nurture  for  the  healthy,  growing  child,  and  it  will  be  better 
off  mentally  and  ph3rsically. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our  best  educational  thinkers  are 
critidzing  our  schools  on  the  very  points  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  teUing 
the  American  people  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  two  or  three  years  behind 
the  boys  and  girls  in  dieir  studies  in  the  corresponding  European  schools, 
and  that  too  among  nations  who  do  not  rush  thru  life  at  the  same  speed 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  go.  Our  children  in  completing  the  elementary 
course  of  study  can  do  one  or  more  years'  work  beyond  what  they  now  do 
if  they  were  put  at  it  in  earnest.  School  frivolities,  ignorance,  laziness, 
stupidity  in  high  places,  slow-going  processes,  and  thinly  gruelled  textbooks 
have  so  entrenched  themselves  behind  innumerable  hoards  of  supervising 
bandits  that  the  teachers  have  no  time  to  do  the  real,  essential  work  of  the 
schools.  There  are  so  many  efficiency  engineers  running  hand  cars  thru 
the  schoolhouses  in  most  large  cities  that  the  grade  teachers  can  hardly 
turn  aroimd  in  their  rooms  without  butting  into  two  or  three  of  them. 
Under  such  conditions  real  progress  in  the  things  the  children  ought  to 
learn  is  impossible.  If  some  device  could  be  contrived  by  which  the 
''snapshot"  schoolmaster  and  the  ''snapshot"  school  could  be  sent  to  the 
shades  below  for  a  season,  the  order  of  banishment  should  be  issued  at  once. 
How  much  we  can  stand  of  brainless  theories,,  aimless  studies,  mindless 
methods,  without  providing  an  asylum  for  dangerous  leaders  running  at 
large,  no  one  can  predict.  There  is  an  encouraging  feature,  notwithstanding 
that  so  much  educational  thinking  is  running  at  a  very  low  ebb;  there  are 
streams  of  educational  intelligence  that  issue  from  pure  fountains  which 
are  di^ladng  mere  animal  existence  and  the  savage  virtues  by  searching 
for  the  |>urpose  and  reason  for  things.  Education  on  a  low  plane  is  not 
a  good  collective  result  for  community  interests;  it  does  not  form  men 
and  women  to  pursue  each  his  own  individual  ends  with  enlightenment 
and  intelligence,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers  for  benefiting  the  world. 
Struggle  coimts  and  one  should  never  play  football  with  his  convictions. 
If  one  does,  his  underpinning  has  a  bad  attack  of  wobbles.  It  is  bad  taste 
to  mock  at  painful  impotence  or  bodily  or  mental  deformity,  but  when 
supposed  grave  educators  set  about  seriously  making  mental  cripples  of 
well-bom  diildren,  it  is  such  a  wretched  spectacle  as  would  make  Jupiter 
Ol3rmpus  weep.  AU  the  keen  edge  of  interest  has  been  blunted  off  the  child's 
mind,  because  he  has  not  been  trained  in  the  elementary  school  to  cut  to 
the  heart  of  any  subject;  no  memory  trained,  enriched,  and  reliable;  no 
imagination  heightened  and  chastened;  no  judgment  balanced  by  frequent 
trials  on  intricate  points;  no  habits  of  remorseless  application  acquired  and 
nobly  exercised.  He  may  have  much  bluff,  but  no  power;  he  may  be  to 
discipline  a  stranger,  and  to  definite  principles  in  any  branch  of  learning  a 
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barbariaoi  and  outcast.  He  has  been  distracted,  amused,  nauseated,  but 
not  educated  in  the  fundamentals  in  any  study. 

It  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  those  who  advocate  many  things 
in  "The  Kingdom  of  Little  Things"  have  a  well-assorted  stock  of  educational 
ideas  of  their  own.  Are  they  not  judging  the  size  of  things  by  their  nearness 
or  remoteness  without  considering  their  eternal  and  imchanging  value? 
A  single  horseweed  may  blot  out  the  most  beautiful  landscape  and  keep  the 
eyes  from  seeing  it.  We  need  to  widen  the  intellectual  horizon  of  our  boys 
and  girls  rather  than  to  fit  them  into  little  narrow  holes  of  living  and  box 
up  their  thoughts.  Our  people  need  capacity  to  look  at  the  world  from 
many  angles.  Thru  the  aid  of  ejq>ert  advice,  the  mother  can  do  nothing 
but  look  at  her  little  one  and  love  him.  Yet  her  inner  sense  tells  her  that 
she  can  do  much  more  and  many  things  that  no  other  one  can  do  for  him. 
She  knows  that  self-reliance,  thoughtfulness,  and  thoroness  should  all  be 
inculcated. 

For  efficiency  it  is  necessary  to  know  thoroly  the  skeleton  of  each  sub- 
ject studied.  Every  day  in  school  should  be  the  equipment  of  the  child 
for  larger  and  more  complicated  knowledge.  Teaching  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  condition  of  mind  it  produces  in  the  learner.  If  it  produces  a  devour- 
ing eagerness,  independent  judgment,  accuracy,  and  rapidity  in  doing  the 
work,  and  a  becoming  modesty,  it  is  good  teaching,  however  done. 

The  interest  in  school  work  should  be  steady  and  quiet,  and  there  is 
no  usie  in  trying  to  make  good  school  work  soft  and  mushy,  but  there  is 
much  need  of  making  it  serious  and  cultivating  the  habit  of  steady  pulling 
against  a  cold  collar.  Live  children  like  to  be  fed  from  a  full  educational 
manger,  not  from  a  soup  bowl.  A  subject  should  still  continue  to  be  a 
matter  of  interest  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  study,  and  one  needs  frequently 
to  go  back  and  visit  with  it,  unless  the  intention  is  to  make  the  child  a  mental 
vagrant.  After  the  child  begins  his  formal  education,  there  ought  to  be 
a  constant  desire  for  knowing  the  things  that  are  far  away  and  high — ^long- 
ing to  know  more.  ''The  Kingdom  of  Little  Things"  is  making  a  scatter- 
ing scramble  of  smatterings.  Children,  Uke  grown  people,  delight  in  the 
victories  of  effort  and  purpose.  Soimd  knowledge  pays  the  largest  and 
surest  dividends.  To  educate  a  useful  human  being  there  should  be  a  good 
bq;inning,  a  strong  middle,  and  a  glorious  ending.  Raise  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  keep  him  going  on  that  way  as  long  as  he  says  father 
and  mother,  if  he  is  to  lead  a  healthy,  rational,  and  full  life  to  save  him  from 
"The  Kingdom  of  Little  Things." 
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C.    SYSTEMATIC  EDUCATION  FOR  THOSE  PUPILS  LEAVING 

SCHOOL  TOO  SOON 

LOSENZO  D.  HARVEY,  PRESIDENT,  STOUT  INSTITUTE,  HENOMONIE,  WIS. 

Two-thirds  of  the  children  who  enter  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States  drop  out  of  them  and  end  their  school  work  before  or  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  best  statistics  avail* 
able  indicate  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  number  leave  school,  not  from 
pressure  of  necessity  but  from  choice,  and,  of  those  who  leave  school  from 
choice,  by  far  the  greater  niunber  choose  to  leave  because  the  elementary 
school  as  now  organized  does  not  give  the  kind  of  work  YMch  appeals  to 
them  orto  their  parents  as  being  worth  while. 

The  whole  theory  upon  which  our  educational  system  has  been  devel- 
oped is  an  argument  for  pupils  remaining  in  school  beyond  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  that  argument  is  reinforced  by  every  consideration  of  the 
unproductive  character  of  the  work  open  to  the  fourteen-year-old  child  as 
regards  his  best  development  for  future  usefulness. 

Laws  have  already  been  passed  by  some  states,  and  other  states  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  passing  laws,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  continuation  schools  to  give  S3rstematic  instruction  to  those 
children  who  have  been  compelled  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  The 
establishment  of  the  continuation  school  is  a  prime  necessity  for  this  dass 
of  children.  It  may  not  give  adequate  opportunity  for  education,  but  it 
gives  all  that  can  be  given  and  all  of  which  the  individual  may  be  able  to 
avail  himself.  The  continuation  school  is  for  the  one-third  who  drop  out 
of  school  too  early  from  necessity;  it  is  not  what  is  needed  for  the  'two- 
thirds  who  drop  out  from  choice.  For  them  the  reorganization  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  providing  the  kind  of  work  that  will 
appeal  to  them  as  having  a  value  in  increasing  their  wage-earning  power,  is 
a  necessity. 

This,  then,  brings  me  directly  to  die  problem  of  what  shall  be  done  in 
our  public  school  to  make  its  appeal  more  effective  than  it  now  is  to  the 
two-thirds  of  that  large  number  of  children  who  leave  school  each  year  at 
fourteen  years  of  age — ^those  who  leave  from  choice  and  not  from  necessity. 

In  determining  what  readjustment  of  the  public-school  courses  of  study 
should  be  made,  it  is  essential  to  consider  first  what  modification  must  be 
made  to  make  the  appeal  of  the  schools  so  strong  as  to  hold  in  school  longer 
the  dass  of  pupils  of  which  I  am  speaking.  It  is  dear  that  the  requisite 
readjustment  will  not  result  from  a  mere  change  of  textbooks  or  of  subjects 
tau^t  thru  the  textbooks.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  One  is  that 
for  the  larger  ntmiber  of  these  pupils  who  leave  school  from  choice  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  the  mental  stimulus  of  the  printed  page  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  secure  an  effective  response  from  them;  and  since  it  is  not  stimulus 
that  educates,  but  effective  response  to  stimulus,  it  follows  that  if  there 
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is  no  such  effective  response  the  pupil  is  not  being  educated,  his  interest 
is  lost,  he  leaves  school,  or,  if  he  remains,  the  school  becomes  of  little  value 
to  him.  The  second  reason  is  that  even  where  there  is  an  effective  response 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  printed  page,  the  pupil  does  not  see  its  value  and  for 
that  reason  his  interest  lessens  and  the  school  loses  its  appeal  to  him.  We 
must  recognize  that  from  this  class  of  pupils  the  demand  is  for  some  kind 
of  work  that  will  increase  their  earning  capacity,  and  that  not  far  in  the 
future.  If  courses  of  study  can  be  so  readjusted  as  to  meet  this  need,  the 
school  will  become  attractive  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  class  of  pupils 
under  consideration,  and  the  parents  of  these  chSdren  will  see  a  value  in  it 
that  they  have  not  seen  before.  The  combined  interest  of  pupil  and  parent 
will  result  in  the  child's  remaining  longer  in^chool. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  pupils  will  after  leaving  school  be 
employed  in  occupations  requiring  handwork  of  some  sort.  Mental  train- 
ing is  essential  in  any  education,  but,  when  the  work  of  life  demands  skill  of 
hand,  the  mental  training  should  to  a  considerable  extent  be  directly  related 
to  motor  training,  and  one  must  supplement  the  other.  We  must  recognize 
that  for  the  broadest  training  the  stimuli  for  mental  training  must  come, 
not  from  a  single  source,  but  from  many  sources;  and  for  the  mental  training 
that  is  to  develop  power  in  the  control  and  guidance  of  motor  activity  to 
productive  ends,  the  stimulus  must  come  thru  an  appreciation  of  a  given 
end  to  be  realized  and  thru  the  materials,  tools,  processes,  and  means 
employed  to  reach  that  end. 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  there  is  ample  justification  for  the  intro- 
duction of  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  into  our  courses  of  study,  and  that 
entirely  irrespective  of  whether  the  manual  arts  are  taught  with  a  direct 
vocational  end  in  view  or  not. 

The  boy  who  has  had  good  training  in  the  use  of  even  a  limited  number  of 
tools  where  dose  observation  of  materials  and  processes  was  necessary,  who 
has  had  a  dear  understanding  of  what  was  to  be  done  and  then  has  made 
a  definite  effort  to  do  it,  who  has  compared  the  results  of  his  doing  with 
other  similar  work  of  high  standard,  and  who  has  made  a  renewed  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  own  work  has  taken  on  quality  of  mind  and 
gained  a  control  of  his  motor  activities  thru  the  action  of  the  mind  that  will 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  master  the  use  of  any  other  set  of  tools  in  working  * 
with  any  other  kind  of  material.  If  we  broaden  his  training  so  that  he 
shall  be  trained  to  use  a  great  variety  of  tools  and  work  with  a  corresponding 
variety  of  materials,  with  correlative  demands  upon  his  mental  and  motor 
processes,  he  wQl  find  it  much  easier  either  to  devdop  a  high  skill  in  the 
use  of  any  one  of  these  varieties  of  tools  or  to  master  a  new  and  different 
kind.  It  has  been  discovered  that  boys  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
may  be  trained  to  do  many  kinds  of  work  reqiuring  motor  activity  which 
it  has  heretofore  hardly  been  thought  practicable  to  give  even  in  the  hi^ 
school. 
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To  me  it  is  entirely  dear  that  the  mental  training  resulting  from  properly 
organized  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  is  of  great  value  to  the  chSd  whose 
subsequent  vocation  makes  little  demand  for  manual  dexterity,  and  that 
it  is  indispensable  for  the  chSd  whose  subsequent  vocation  does  require 
manual  dexterity,  provided  his  education  is  to  aid  him  directly  in  earning 
a  livelihood. 

The  readjustment  of  the  courses  of  study  may  not  mean  that  every 
child  is  to  be  trained  in  the  public  schools  to  the  point  of  developing  the 
grade  of  manual  dexterity  required  in  the  labor  market;  but  it  does  mean 
that  the  chSd  will  have  as  a  result  a  somewhat  developed  industrial  intelli- 
gence, a  wide  acquaintance  with  materials  and  processes  employed  in  the 
industries,  and  such  training  of  the  hand  in  a  wide  variety  of  processes  with 
tools  and  materials  as  will  enable  him  to  form  some  intelligent  judgment  of 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is  adapted  and  will  give  him  at  least  the  begin- 
nings of  industrial  efficiency.  He  may  not  travel  very  far  upon  that  roady 
but,  whatever  the  distance,  he  has  shortened  by  that  much  the  route  to  be 
traversed.  He  can  turn  himself  to  a  great  variety  of  work,  not  at  the  wages 
of  the  skilled  workman,  but  at  better  wages  than  he  could  possibly  secure 
without  this  training,  and  with  the  certainty  of  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  he  otherwise  could  to  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  workman. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  different  kinds  of  work 
in  the  manual  arts  nor  the  scope  of  that  work  which  I  deem  essential  in  this 
readjustment  of  the  courses  of  study,  but  simply  to  indicate  on  broad  gen- 
eral lines  the  principles  upon  which  such  readjustment  should  be  made.  To 
do  the  former  would  be  to  rewrite  the  courses  of  study  in  detail,  and  that  is 
too  large  a  task  for  any  single  individual. 

This  readjustment  may  be  made  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  made  by 
organiang  the  kind  of  work  I  have  indicated  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study  for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools;  or  it  may  be  made  by  differenti- 
ating the  work  of  the  pupils  at  about  the  fifth  grade  so  that  a  pupil  may 
have  an  option  of  a  course  of  instruction  which  does  not  involve  motor 
training  for  vocational  ends,  or  of  a  course  of  instruction  which  does  involve 
such  training  and  requires  less  of  the  textbook  work  than  is  required  in  the 
other  course.  If  either  plan  is  adopted,  much  more  time  must  be  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  course  of  study  than  has  been  given  in  most  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  past.  Good  teachers  are  required  for  good  work 
with  any  course  of  study.  With  a  traditional  textbook  course,  an  inferior 
teacher  may  make  a  showing  thru  rote  and  memoriter  work  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  derived.  Such  a  teacher  cannot  make  any  such 
showing  in  that  portion  of  the  course  of  study  devoted  to  instruction  in  thp 
manual  arts.  The  pupil's  work  is  not  measured  in  words,  but  in  things  that 
he  has  wrought  with  his  hands,  which  things  bear  permanent  witness  to  the 
character  of  his  thinking  and  to  his  skill  in  expressing  that  thought  thru 
the  work  of  his  hands.    This  work  in  the  manual  arts  must  be  begun  early. 
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It  would  be  justified  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  relief  it  brings  to  the  monot- 
ony of  textbook  work  if  for  no  other  reason,  but  it  has  other  value.  It 
b^ins  earlier  to  present  this  new  kind  of  stimulus  (new  in  the  schools) 
which  demands  and  controls  motor  expression.  A  properly  organized  course 
of  study  in  this  field  will  present  varied  and  progressive  stimuli  for  mental 
activity  which  the  textbook  course  presents  in  a  much  more  limited  way. 

The  essential  things  demanded,  then,  in  this  readjustment  of  the  course 
of  study  so  that  it  shall  present  an  effective  appeal  to  the  thousands  leaving 
school  from  choice  at  fourteen  years  of  age  are  a  wide  range  of  instruction 
in  manual  arts,  with  adequate  time  and  equipment  and  teaching  force;  an 
elimination  of  the  nonessentials  and  the  less  essential  things  in  die  existing 
course  of  study;  and  a  co-ordination  of  what  remains,  after  these  elimi- 
nations are  made,  with  the  work  in  the  manual  arts.  That  portion  of  the 
course  of  instruction  devoted  to  the  manual  arts  must  be  carefully  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  presenting  that  which  has  the  largest  value  and  the 
strongest  appeal  to  pupils.  It  must  not  be  organized  with  the  idea  that 
this  work  is  simply  preparatory  to  work  in  a  more  advanced  school.  It 
must  be  organized  primarily  with  the  idea  of  holding  a  pupil  if  possible 
until  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  the  certainty  that  large  numbers  who 
remain  for  these  two  years  wQl  have  developed  an  interest  and  an  ambition 
that  will  carry  them  on  into  some  higher  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 


D.    PROGRESS  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

EDWAEO  T.  TAIRCHILD,  PRESIDENT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE,  DURHAM,  N.H. 

The  growing  interest  in  our  rural  schools  is  most  encouraging.  In 
every  state  the  effort  to  develop  and  to  modernize  the  school  for  the  boy 
and  girl  in  the  coimtry  is  bearing  fruit,  while  the  gap  between  the  dty 
school  and  the  coimtry  school  is  sensibly  lessening.  The  public  is  beginning 
to  understand  that  the  one  half  of  our  school  population  must  have  educa- 
tional facilities  equal  to  that  of  the  other  half.  Evidence  of  this  somewhat 
belated  consciousness  of  the  rural  youth  is  not  wanting. 

The  national  Bureau  of  Education  has  set  forth  in  plain  but  vigorous 
language  the  weakness  and  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools;  the  press  has 
commented  on  these  facts;  and  the  people  are  realizing  die  situation. 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  see  that  in  the  country  school 
lie  their  greatest  problems,  while  increasing  numbers  of  lesser  school  officers 
and  many  thoughtful  citizens  are  displa3dng  a  commendable  interest  in 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  rural  diild.  Surveys,  state  and  local,  are 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  coimtry-life  conditions  and  to  our  sense  of 
individual  and  collective  responsibility. 

Other  signs  of  rural  progress  thruout  the  nation  are: 

X.  The  uapieoedented  interest  in  all  rural-life  problems  thruout  the  country — 
including  the  niral^schoot,  the  rural  home,  the  country  church,  scientific  agriculture, 
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and  industrial  education.  The  rural-school  and  niral-Ufe  conferences  that  have  been 
held  during  the  past  and  in  recent  years  have  had  these  subjects,  as  the  principal  topics 
<A  their  programs.  The  publicity  given  these  discussions  by  the  public  press  has  been 
far-reaching  in  its  effect  and  has  brought  about  signal  progress  in  rural  education. 

3.  The  departments  of  rural  education,  rural  economics,  and  sociology  in  all  of  the 
leading  state  normal  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  home  ecommiics  and  manual 
trailing  in  our  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  with  their  extension  courses 
and  rural  leaders;  the  great  campaign  for  rural-life  betterment  provided  for  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  Bill,  thru  the  agency  of  our  land-grant  colleges  and  the  thousands  of  rural  leaders 
to  be  sent  out  imder  this  act. 

3.  The  rural  educational  rallies  and  all  associations  held  thruout  the  country  during 
the  past  and  recent  years;  the  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  dubs,  educational  exhibits,  etc. 

4.  The  provisions  made  for  effective  supervision  of  rural  schoob  by  the  various 
states.  The  first  national  conference  of  state  supervisors  and  inq)ectors  of  rural  schools 
was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  April,  1914,  thirty-seven  states  being  represented  in  that 
conference.  The  proceedings  of  this  conference  will  give  a  nation-wide  interest  in  the 
work  of  more  effective  8i4)ervision  of  the  rural  schools. 

5.  The  agricultural  departments  estaUished  in  hundreds  of  our  best  high  sdKX>b 
in  rural  communities;  the  establishment  of  county  agricultural  high  schools  and  consoli- 
dated rural  schools. 

6.  The  professional  seal  of  rural  teachers  in  taking  advantage  of  the  extension 
courses  as  offered  by  the  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schoob;  and  the  thousands 
of  mral  teachers  now  in  attendance  at  summer  schoob  in  a  study  of  rural  education. 

7.  The  teacher-training  courses  for  rural  teaching  as  established  in  the  Central  West, 
New  York,  Vermont,  Maryland,  and  A^rginia  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  in  California, 
Oregim,  and  Washington  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Sixteen  states  are  now  providing  such 
courses  in  high  schools.  Thb  year  in  one  state  alone  twenty-eight  hundred  graduates  of 
four-year  high  schoob  took  the  state  examination  for  normal-training  work,  having 
devoted  more  than  a  year  to  the  study  of  niral-schod  problems.  The  qualifications  of 
rural  teachers  have  been  raised  in  many  of  the  states;  in  some  none  b  eligible  unless  a 
graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  The  requirem^ts  of  rural  teachers  have  been 
raised  in  50  per  cent  of  the  counties  of  the  western  coast  states  during  the  past  three 
years. 

A  LARGER  UNIT  OJ   SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

I  quote  the  resolutions  adopted  yesterday  by  this  Association: 

The  Association  indorses  and  approves  the  jdan  of  a  larger  unit  in  school  organisation 
and  administration.  It  believes  that  the  logic  of  events,  as  well  as  considerations  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  will  displace  the  small  dbtrict  and  recognize  the  county  as  the 
natural  unit  of  administration — supervising  the  township,  groups  of  townshq)s,  or  such 
other  geographical  divisions  as  would  be  suggested  by  community  convenience. 

It  is  significant  that  in  thirteen  states  the  county  is  now  the  school 
unit,  five  of  which  states  are  west  of  the  Missisappi.  Campaigns  are 
on  in  several  states  for  the  county  as  the  imit.  Thirty  states  are  now  sup^ 
plied  with  rural-school  inspectors,  while  the  niunber  of  assbtant  rural 
supervisors  is  constantly  increasing.  Full  of  promise  is  the  growing  senti- 
ment to  take  the  office  of  state  and  county  sv^>erintendence  out  of  politics. 
The  day  is  here  when  the  child  can  no  longer  be  bartered  for  politiod  gain. 
Consdidation  of  weak  districts  into  strong  central  divisions  is  constantly 
growing.    Mr.  Monahan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  says  that  more 
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inquiries  about  consolidation  are  received  than  upon  any  other  subject 
in  relation  to  the  rural  schools. 

More  commodious  and  more  sanitary  rural  buildings  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  the  state  of  Washington,  teachers'  cottages  are  provided, 
especially  in  Spokane  County,  and  hot  lunches  are  served.  Play  sheds  in 
Washington,  Or^on,  and  northern  California  have  been  provided  that 
children  may  play  in  inclement  weather.  New  Mexico  has  given  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  this  year  to  weak  districts  that  better  school  build- 
ings may  be  erected  for  rural  children. 

To  all  this  we  may  add  the  fact  that  courses  of  study  are  being  liberalized 
and  made  to  articulate  with  the  environment  of  the  country  child.  More 
money  is  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  and  the  payment  of 
better  salaries. 

And  yet,  it  is  but  the  morning  of  a  better  day.  When  we  realize  how 
great  a  munber  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  rural  teachers  have  inadequate 
training,  many  whose  education  does  not  extend  beyond  that  of  the  grades; 
when  we  think  of  the  short  terms  of  schools  in  many  parts  of  our  country; 
when  we  realize  that  the  majority  of  the  rural  schools  still  lack  proper 
supervision,  we  find  that  the  battle  is  just  begun.  Of  the  army  of  twenty- 
seven  million  of  educable  youth,  more  than  sixteen  million  receive  their 
elementary  training  in  the  rural  schools.  All  of  these  schools  urgently 
need  men  and  women  of  fine  professional  training,  deep  social  insight, 
large  executive  skill,  and  personal  power  as  supervisors.  There  is  also 
needed  a  type  of  teacher  who  understands  and  is  interested  in  rural  service. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  these  betterments  cannot  be  secured 
until  the  country  people  themselves  demand  them.  In  the  light  of  other 
rural  problems  this  is  not  true.  The  agricultural  colleges  have  shown  the 
way  to  rural  progress.  By  carrying  the  college  to  the  people  they  have 
seoired  their  confidence  and  hearty  co-operation.  By  similar  means  the 
people  may  be  won  to  a  true  conception  of  the  need  of  twentieth-century 
schools. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  demand  for  normal-trained  teachers  in  coimtry 
schools.  If  this  be  true,  the  state  can  easily  secure  a  demand  by  providing  a 
small  bonus  to  every  school  employing  a  properly  prepared  teacher.  The 
rural-school  problem,  tied  up  as  it  is  with  the  whole  rural-life  problem, 
has  now  become  too  complex  to  be  solved  by  local  effort.  The  state  must 
realize  that  its  proq>erity  is  the  pro^erity  of  all  the  people.  State  aid 
must  be  given  as  generously  as  it  is  now  extended  to  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Adopting  this  policy,  practically  all  of  the  01s  of  the  country  school 
can  be  overcome.  Money  from  the  state,  even  in  small  amoimts,  will 
hasten  consolidation  where  physically  possible.  It  will  open  the  way  to 
township  high  schools,  thus  solving  the  problem  of  secondary  education 
for  the  country  child,  and  will  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  pupil 
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to  remain  thru  the  grades.  And  by  the  same  simple  process  we  may 
crystallize  into  fact  many  of  our  hopes  for  the  rural  school.  We  think 
in  millions  as  to  higher  institutions,  in  thousands  as  to  elementary  schools; 
no  man  should  find  it  necessary  to  remove  from  the  farm  to  educate  his 
children.    Our  people  are  coming  to  realize  the  truthfulness  of  this  principle. 
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CAlUtOIX  G.  P£A£S£,  PRESIDENT^  STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE^  WIS. 

Our  social  structure  and  the  educational  system  we  have  built  up  within 
it  for  our  children  are  based  upon  the  theory  of  equal  social  and  educational 
opportunities  for  all.  Our  common  schools  are  meant  to  give  the  son  of  the 
mfll  worker  and  the  son  of  the  mill  owner  alike  training  for  good  citizenship, 
and  to  open  to  each  alike  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  whatever  extension 
of  education  and  whatever  future  econ<Hnic  and  social  status  he  may  have 
asfHraticm  and  ability  to  attain. 

To  this  end  we  have  generally  arranged  the  studies  in  our  elementary 
schools  so  that  children  of  ordinary  ability  devote  to  them  eight  years, 
from  their  sixth  thru  their  fourteenth,  and  not  before  the  fomteenth  birth- 
day are  they  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether 
they  wish  to  and  can  go  on  thru  the  high  school,  and  perhaps  beyond,  or 
whether  they  must  or  wish  to  seek  work  as  wage-earners  or  begin  the 
preparation  for  some  particular  craft  or  vocation. 

We  have  become  conscious  of  late  that  the  course  of  study  which  we 
have  framed  for  these  elementary  schools,  especially  that  for  the  grammar 
grades,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  interests  of  the  growing 
and  developing  boy  and  giii  as  is  desirable;  we  have  been  compelled  to 
notice  that  laige  niunbers  of  them  are  leaving  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  or  seventh  grade  to  begin  work.  Making  due  allowance  for 
those  who  are  compelled  by  their  own  or  the  family  circumstances  to  become 
earners,  and  for  that  equally  large  number  for  whom  earning  is  not  necessary, 
but  who,  to  please  greedy  parents  or  to  gratify  their  own  desire  for  spending, 
eariy  leave  the  school,  there  still  remains  too  large  a  number  who  go  because 
they  are  not  interested  and  do  not  care  to  stay. 

Some  employers  who  use  child  labor  complain  that  the  children  sent 
out  of  our  schools  are  not  well  fitted  to  take  up  the  special  work  in  their 
establishments;  these  employers  desire  from  the  schools  a  product  more 
immediately  profitable  to  the  mill  owner.  Some  persons  concerned  with 
education  have  the  (q>inion,  which  is  doubtless  correct,  that  children  can 
learn  French  and  Latin  and  allied  subjects  more  easily  and  thoroly  if  they 
are  able  to  devote  six  years  to  the  study  of  those  subjects,  beginning  them 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  year; 
and  these  perscms  wish  to  move  downward  two  years  the  division  line  that 
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separates  the  dementary  from  the  secondary  school — a  plan  which  is 
intended  to  result  in  separating  from  their  companions  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  year  those  children  whose  parents  have  destined  them  for  higher 
studies  and  liberal  culture,  while  less  favored  pupils  are  to  be  put  into 
separate  classes  or  separate  schools,  there  to  receive  training  for  the  employ- 
ment and  the  station  in  life  to  which  they  have  been  "devoted.*' 

Thus,  curiously  enough,  we  have  the  mill  owner,  who  wishes  a  more 
immediately  profitable  quality  of  diild  labor,  the  avaricious  parent,  who 
perhaps  plans  to  live  in  idleness  on  his  children's  earnings,  the  educational 
person,  who  wishes  French  and  Latin  to  be  better  learned  and  who  wishes 
to  bring  about  an  earlier  separation  of  those  children  who  are  destined  for  a 
liberal  education  and  a  higher  station  in  life,  and,  not  infrequently,  the 
worried  schoolmaster,  who  sees  too  great  a  number  of  his  charges  slipping 
out  of  the  school  one,  two,  or  three  years  before  they  are  fit  to  go,  all  uniting 
in  advocacy  of  what  is  probably  the  most  dangerous  proposal  made  in  many 
years  for  modification  of  our  public  educational  system. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  this  proposal  comes  in  the  guise  of  the 
junior  high  school,  which  is  to  take  boys  and  girls  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade  and  retain  them  for  six  years  (if  possible),  such  a  school,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  organization,  presupposing  a  separation  of  its  pupils  into  groups 
or  classes  in  accordance  with  the  careers  for  which  their  parents  or  their 
teachers  have  destined  (or  doomed)  them;  or  whether  it  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  firank  demand  Ux  the  selection  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  and  the 
training,  in  "industrial"  or  "conunerdal"  or  "pre-vocational"  classes  or 
schools,  of  those  children  who  are  to  be  "devoted  to  labor,"  thus  sending 
them'  to  their  prospective  employers  with  some  preliminary  training  in 
the  work  of  the  shop  or  other  establishment,  and  rendering  it  less  necessary 
for  the  employer  to  waste  time  in  training  (Mdish  hands;  the  effect  of  any 
such  plan  will  be,  in  general,  to  shorten  by  two  years  the  elementary- 
school  period,  to  fix  two  years  earlier  than  now  that  point  in  the  school  liUFe 
of  our  children  where  they  will  fed — and  in  thousands  of  cases  their  parents 
will  fed — ^that  the  dementary-school  course  having  been  finished  the  child 
may  with  propriety  leave  school  and  take  up  the  sterner  duties  of  Ufe. 
Any  such  plan  will  force  most  of  our  children,  two  years  eariier  than  now,  to 
the  iron  gates  of  decision.  Those  iidio  leave  school  at  that  time  will  by 
that  fact  have  dedded;  those  who  remain  must  also  dedde,an(^,  all  raw  and 
immature  and  unconsdous  of  their  powers  and  the  possibilities  which  the 
future  holds  for  them,  choose  the  way  to  liberal  culture  or  to  this  vocation 
and  station  or  that.  Whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  those  who  advocate 
this  redivision  of  time  between  the  dementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  their  wish  to  do  so  (and  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of 
many  of  them),  we  may  be  sure  there  can  be  but  one  result— for  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  diildren  school  life  will  be  shortened  by  two  years,  and 
thousands  of  those  who  do  not  leave  will  be  forced,  two  years  earlier  than 
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now,  to  decide  their  future  career  or  the  direction  which  the  remainder  of 
their  education  shall  take.  The  fact  that  in  some  European  coimtries  the 
plan  proposed  is  in  operation,  and  children  are  forced  to  this  decision,  or 
others  decide  for  them,  at  their  twelfth  year,  need  have  no  weight  with  us. 
Among  us,  the  citizen  does  not  exist  for  the  state,  the  state  exists  for  the 
citizen.  The  purpose  of  our  educational  system  is  not  to  make  mechanics, 
or  commercial  experts,  or  doctors  of  philosophy;  it  is  to  make  citizens  and 
men  and  women  who  know  their  duty  to  their  state  and  do  it,  but  who  are 
free  and  imtrammeled  in  their  right  of  choice  as  to  a  career,  and  to  whom 
no  door  of  opportimity,  educational  or  vocational  or  social,  is  closed  pro- 
vided they  have  the  desire  and  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  enter  and 
occupy. 

The  American  schodmaster,  worried  by  the  premature  withdrawal 
of  so  many  grammar-school  boys  and  girls,  need  not  fed  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  for  a  six-year  elementary  school,  copied  from  foreign 
lands,  where  different  industrial  and  social  conditions  and  different  ideals 
of  life  and  opporttmity  prevail.    Other  remedies  lie  ready  to  his  hand. 

The  present  grammar-school  course  is  not  sacred;  liberties  may  safely 
be  taken  with  an  arrangement  which  is  a  survival  of  conditions,  industrial 
and  social,  that  no  longer  exist.  This  course  should  make  good  citizens, 
intelligent,  well  disposed,  fairly  well  equq>ped  for  the  duties  which  all 
citizens  may  be  expected  to  perform,  and  with  some  basis  for  wise  choices 
in  citizenship  and  in  vocation  or  career.  There  is  no  reason  why  each 
grammar-school  girl  should  not  get  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  occupations  of  a  house-mother  and  some  training  in  their  perform- 
ance, since  probably  nineteen  out  of  twenty  women  sooner  or  later  come 
into  their  kingdom  at  the  head  of  their  own  household.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  why  each  boy  should  not  have  such  training  in  the  use  of  the 
elementary  hand  tools  as  will  make  him  decently  useful  about  his  own  house 
when  he  comes  to  have  one,  and  shall  put  him  in  such  touch  with  industrial 
employments  that  he  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  he  has  any  liking  and 
ability  for  them,  and  toward  which  one,  if  any,  he  is  attracted.  There 
seems  no  valid  reason  why  both  boys  and  girls  should  not  have  such  chance 
to  acquire  certain  of  the  knowledge  useful  in  b\isiness  offices  as  will  enable 
them  to  decide  whether  they  have  some  aptitude  in  this  direction,  and  how 
and  where  best  to  continue  their  studies  to  fit  themsdves  for  such  employ- 
ment if  they  wish,  and,  inddentally,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business 
methods  and  correspondence  and  record-keeping  which  will  be  of  use  to 
them  in  their  own  affairs,  no  matter  what  their  futiure  employment 
may  be. 

For  those  children  who  are  tempted  by  the  promise  of  a  small  wage 
which  they  wish  for  spending-money,  but  who  do  not  need  to  leave  school, 
the  school  may  make  some  systematic  arrangement,  dther  for  small  employ- 
ment out  of  sdiool  hours  or  for  the  turning  of  some  of  the  knowledge 
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learned  at  school  to  practical  account  thru  the  sale  of  articles  which  the 
children  can  make  or  service  which  they  can  render. 

For  those  cases  where  the  necessity  to  earn  is  real,  the  part-time  plan 
can  be  brought  into  requisition.  It  should  be  possible  for  employers  to 
realize  both  their  duty  and  their  advantage  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
school  in  arranging  so  that  chSdren  who  need  to  do  so  may  work  half  time 
and  attend  school  half  time,  thus  enabling  children  to  prolong  their  time 
in  school  and  insuring  to  the  employers  in  the  future  far  more  intelligent 
and  effective  help. 

If  it  is  thought  necessary  that  certain  pupils  have  an  opportunity  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade  to  begin  French  or  Latin,  it  need  not  be  impracticable 
for  such  classes  to  be  formed  as  extras,  open  to  those  who  desire  them, 
either  as  additional  work  or  in  lieu  of  some  other  of  the  less  vital  portions 
of  the  curriculimi. 

The  preservation  of  democracy  among  us  and  the  prevention  of  strati- 
fication and  the  growth  of  classes  in  our  society  are  difficult  enough  at 
present  without  introducing  a  plan  which  would  in  effect  cut  off  two  jrears 
from  the  elementary  school — that  school  in  ^diich  all  our  citizens  shoidd  be 
trained— and  which  would  in  effect  b^gin  at  the  twelfth  year,  instead  of  at 
the  fourteenth,  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  the  wheat  from  the 
tares,  those  children  who  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education 
from  those  who  are  not.  Those  charged  with  responsibility  for  our  schools 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  such  suggestions  from  those  who  look 
upon  foreign  systems  as  necessarily  better  than  our  own  and  those  who 
want  a  more  immediately  profitable  grade  of  labor  from  children's  hands. 
There  are  enough  other  ways  to  meet  the  real  problem  and  minister  to  the 
need  of  our  youth. 

The  school  people  should  be  the  last  to  assist  in  crowding  downward 
the  harvest-time  for  our  children — ^the  time  when  they  finish  the  elementary 
school  and  come  to  the  time  of  decision  and  separation,  according  to  the 
choice  made  of  a  future  career  or  occupation.  They  need  each  other's 
society  and  companionship,  the  continuance  of  common  studies  and 
interests  and  comradeship,  at  least  as  long  as  they  have  it  now — ^thru  the 
fourteenth  year.  Lengthen  then  the  time  rather  than  shorten  it.  Shun 
any  practice  which  will  tend  toward  untimely  separation  and  make  strati- 
fication easier.  Make  later,  rather  than  earlier,  the  harvest.  And,  in  the 
words  of  the  Great  Teacher:  "Let  both  grow  together  untfl  the  harvest" 
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P.    THE  ADAPTATION  OP  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  THE 

NEEDS  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

JAMES   y.   JOYNES,   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

RALEIGH,  N.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  AND  ITS  BASIS 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  educational  movement  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  rapid  democratization  of  educational 
ideals  and  methods.  Perhaps  the  greatest  educational  need  of  the  hour 
and  of  the  future  in  this  democracy  of  otirs  is  the  further  democratization 
of  these  until  there  shall  be  the  closest  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
of  all  grades  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  states  and  commimities  that 
they  serve  and  by  whom  they  are  supported. 

In  a  democracy,  equality  of  educational  opportunity  can  mean  nothing 
less  than  the  opportunity  to  each  man  to  develop  to  the  fullest  such  ability 
as  he  has  in  a  school  adapted  to  his  ability  and  needs  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  serves.  Lowell's  definition  of  a  uni- 
versity as  a  ''place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught''  illustrates  the  old  ideal 
of  the  university  and  almost  of  the  collie  and  the  secondary  school,  but 
it  is  out  of  date  in  this  age.  The  modem  university  is  a  place  where  every- 
thing useful  is  taught  to  everybody,  and  the  modem  collie  and  secondary 
school  are  rapidly  becoming  just  such  places. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  APPLICATION  OP  THIS  PRINCIPLE 

The  application  of  this  principle  of  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  school 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  modem 
education.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States  will  be  readily  suggested  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  diversity 
of  environment  and  conditions — ^natural,  industrial,  social,  rural,  and  urban 
— the  diversity  of  the  population,  the  diversity  of  individual  and  racial 
capacity — ^mental,  moral,  physical,  and  sexual — the  corresponding  diversity 
of  needs  arising  out  of  these,  and  of  schools  and  courses  of  study  required 
to  meet  such  diversified  needs.  Except  in  certain  essentials  tested  by  the 
ages  and  found  to  be  adapted  to  certain  common  needs  of  humanity,  there 
can  be  no  static  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study. 

The  principle  of  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  diversified 
needs  of  diversified  commimities  has  had  but  tardy  recognition  in  the 
United  States  except  in  the  larger  cities,  but  diuing  this  decade  it  has  made 
nq>id  headway,  and  it  promises  to  become  the  dominant  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  types  of  schools  of  the  future  and  the  courses  of  study  in  them. 

QUESTIONS  SUGCffiSXIVE  OF  NECESSARY  READJUSTMENTS 

Lest  I  appear  dogmatic  upon  a  subject  which  is  still  in  a  stage  of  inter- 
esting experimentation,  let  me  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  questions 
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suggestive  of  some  of  the  readjustments  that  will  be  involved  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  of  adaptation. 

Must  not  intelligent  direction  of  the  work  of  the  community  school 
be  preceded  by  careful  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  com- 
mimity?  Except  in  the  essentials  for  meeting  the  fimdamental  common 
needs  of  humanity,  shoidd  not  the  niral  school  be  essentially  different  in 
type  and  in  course  of  study  from  the  urban  school  ?  If  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  industrial  and  only  10  per  cent  profes- 
sional, should  not  the  work  of  the  schools,  urban  and  rural,  be  readjusted 
to  minister  more  to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  classes  in  city  and  country 
respectively  ?  Is  there  not  some  radical  defect  in  our  educational  system 
when  there  is  an  oversupply  of  professional  workers  and  many  misfits 
and  an  undersupply  of  industrial  workers  and  many  inefficient  and  few 
skilled  artisans  ? 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
92  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
schools,  only  about  5  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  only  about  2 
per  cent  in  the  higher  institutions;  at  least  one-half  of  these  children  leave 
schod  before  finishing  the  sixth  grade,  and  only  about  one-third  ever  enter 
the  eighth  grade.  Do  not  these  facts  call  for  a  readjustment  of  the  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  to  correlate  primarily  with  the  life  and  the  everyday 
needs  of  the  two-thirds  rather  than  with  the  curricula  of  the  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  life's  problems  and  duties  ? 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  high-school  students  complete  the  four-year 
courses — ^perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent;  only  a  very  small  part  of 
th^e  enter  any  higher  institution;  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  high- 
school  students  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  and  a  still  larger 
percentage  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Do  not  these  facts  demand  a 
readjustment  of  the  work  and  a  reorganization  of  the  courses  of  study  of 
the  secondary  schools  in  city  and  country  so  as  to  correlate  with  the  life 
and  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  large  majority  as  well  as  of  the  few,  and 
thereby  retain  a  larger  nimiber  till  graduation,  and  better  fit  all  for  more 
efficient,  happy,  and  contented  living  in  their  environment  ?  Do  not  these 
facts  also  call  for  complete  short  courses  of  study  for  the  large  number  of 
short-term  students  in  these  secondary  schools  ?  Is  one-fourth,  one-third, 
one-half  of  a  four-year  course  as  good  as  a  complete  one-,  two-,  or  three- 
year  course?  Are  there  differences  in  sex  needs,  tastes,  and  duties  that 
shoidd  be  given  more  recognition  in  the  work  and  courses  of  study  for  boys 
and  girls  respectively  in  the  secondary  schools  ? 

Finally,  should  not  the  determining  question  in  the  method  of  teaching 
any  subject  and  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  to  any  child 
in  any  school  be:  ''Does  it  function  with  life  in  his  environment?"  If 
efficiency  and  utility  are  the  ultimate  ends  of  all  education,  is  not  adapta- 
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billty  of  the  work  of  the  people's  sdiool  to  individual  capacity  and  individual 
and  community  needs  and  environment  the  only  means  of  attaining  these  ? 

In  the  readjustments  that  must  follow  the  inevitable  wider  application 
of  this  principle  of  adaptation  to  the  work  and  curricula  of  our  public 
schools,  must  not  some  subjects,  hoary  with  age  and  sacred  from  long  use, 
be  eliminated  to  give  time  for  others  more  needful?  Must  not  shorter 
courses  and  briefer  and  fewer  textbooks  in  some  subjects  be  arranged  to 
make  time  for  the  study  of  some  new  subjects  and  for  longer  courses  in 
other  old  but  more  important  subjects?  Must  there  not  be  less  of  grind 
on  sensdess  facts  and  more  of  study  of  vital  forces — ^more  of  practice  and 
less  of  theory? 

In  the  delicate  and  difficult  adjustment  necessitated  by  the  intelligent 
application  of  this  principle  of  adaptation  to  the  diversified  needs  of  diversi- 
fied communities,  are  not  well-trained,  well-paid,  well-housed,  long-tenured, 
professional  teachers  absolutely  necessary? 

CONCLUSION 

We  teachers  must  seek  and  find  a  way  to  secure  unity  without  uni- 
formity, flexibility  without  chaos,  variety  without  loss  of  accuracy  and 
thoroness,  utility  and  practicability  without  sacrifice  of  culture  and 
ideality. 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  DAY 

EVENING  SESSION— Tdbsdat,  Fbbruast  24,  1914 

The  Dq[>artment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  met  in  the 
Chy  Auditcmum,  Richmond,  Va.,  at  8:00  pjf.,  President  Ben  Blewett,  siq)erintendent 
of  instruction,  public  schods,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  presiding. 

The  session  opened  with  an  invocation  by  Rev.  H.  D.  C.  Madadilan,  of  the  Seventh 
Street  Christian  Qiurch. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  George  Ainslee,  mayor  of  Richmond,  and  J.  A.  C. 
Giandler,  stq)erintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Va.,  to  which  response  was  made  by 
James  M.  Green,  principal.  State  Normal  Sdiool,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  director.  New  York  Schod  of  Philanthropy,  New  York,  N.Y., 
presented  a  pi^r  entitled  "Education  and  Social  Economy." 

A  j<»nt  mdution  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Virgima  welcoming  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  inviting  its  members  to  visit  the  lei^slative  halls  at  any 
time  they  desired,  was  read  and  unanimously  accepted.  The  privileges  of  the 
YJf  .CA.  building  were  also  proffered.  Thanks  were  extended  by  the  department  for 
these  invitations. 

President  Bkwett  ^p(nnted  the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Nominations 

George  I.  Aldrich,  superintendent  of  schools,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Jos^h  M.  Gwinn,  superintendent  of  schools,  New  Orleans,  La. 
FredL.  Keeler,  supermtendent  of  public  instruction,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Archibald  A.  McDmiald,  superintendent  of  schoojs,  Sioux  Falls.  S.D. 
Bettie  A.  Dutton,  principal,  Kentucky  Street  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

John  A.  Whiteford,  superintendent  of  schods,  St  Josep^,  Mo. 

OuirlM  D.  Lowry,  district  superintendent  of  schods,  Chicago,  HI. 

Paul  W.  Horn,  superintendent  of  schools,  Houston,  Tex. 

H.  Whitford  Maxson,  supervising  principal  of  schools.  West  New  York,  N.J. 

Josephine  C.  Preston,  state  superintendent  of  public  iostruction,  Olympia,  Wash. 

SECOND  DAY 
MORNING  SESSION— Wednesday,  FkBSUAXY  35,  1914 

The  m^H"g  was  called  to  order  by  President  Blewett  at  9 :  30  a  jc  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  John  Mardiall  ffigh  School.  After  music  by  the  John  Marshall  ffigh  Schod  Qiorus 
the  foHowing  pngnm  was  presented: 

"Fundamental  Distinctions  between  Liberal  and  Vocational  Education" — David 
Snedden,  commisaoner  of  education  for  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  William  C. 
Bagley,  professes  of  education.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  UL 
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Governor  Stuart,  of  the  Commonwealtli  of  \^rgmiay  wdoHned  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  to  Richmond.  In  response.  President  Blewett  vmced  the  i^predation 
of  the  audience  for  the  honor  of  this  greeting. 

On  motion,  the  discusdon  of  the  morning's  topic  was  elaborated  by  Conmiissioner 
Snedden  and  Professor  Bagley.  This  was  further  discussed  by  the  following  perscms: 
Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief,  Division  of  Vocational  Schools,  State  Education  Department, 
Albany,  N.Y.;  Henry  SuzzaUo,  professor  of  philosophy  of  education,  Teachers  College, 
Colmnbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.;  WilUam  W.  Black,  dean,  Sdiod  of  Education, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  C.  P.  Gary,  state  stq)erintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Madison,  Wis.;  George  H.  Bremhall,  president,  Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  Utah;  Edwin  Hebden,  director.  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Research,  Department 
of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.if.  in  the  High  School  Auditorium,  with 
Vice-President  Walter  £.  Ranger,  state  commissioner  of  public  schools,  Providence,  R.I., 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

z.  "Sdiool  and  Shop-— Work  and  Study'' — ^Randall  J.  Condon,  siq)erintendent  of 
schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

2.  "The  Apprentice  Schools  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  System" — F.  W.  Thomas, 
supervisor  of  apprentices,  Topeka,  Kans. 

3.  "Trade  Schools" — ^Lewis  Gustafson,  superintendent  of  David  Ranken  Jr.  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Thb  paper  was  r^id  by  Clifford  B.  Conndley, 
dean  df  School  of  Apj^ed  Industries,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  Mrs.  Milton  Iffiggins,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Paul 
Kreuzpointner,  chairman,  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  American  Foimdrymen's 
Association,  Altoona,  Pa.,  took  part. 

George  Piatt  Knox,  assistant  superintendent  of  instruction^  public  schools,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  announced  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  new  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association. 

EVENING  SESSION 

After  the  singing  of  many  southern  airs  by  the  negro  singers  from  the  WhiUock 
Tobacco  Factory,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:00  p.if.,  in  the  City  Auditorium  by 
President  Blewett. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

z.  "Hopeful  Experiments": 

a)  "Mississq>pi  Canning  Clubs" — Susie  V.  Powell,  state  agent.  Girl's  Clubs, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Plwt  Industry,  Jackson,  Miss. 

h)  "Some  Conditions  in  Rural  Schools  and  Their  Improvement" — ^Josephine  C. 
Preston,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olynupia,  Wash. 

c)  "The  Moonlight  Schools  of  Kentucky" — Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  president, 
Kentucky  Illiteracy  Commission,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

2.  "Some  Conditions  in  Rural  Schools  and  Suggestions  for  Their  Lzqprovement" — 
P.  P.  Clazton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 


THIRD  DAY 

MORNING  SESSION— Thursday,  February  26,  Z9Z4 

After  music  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
"^resident  Blewett  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  John  Marshall  BQgh  School  at  9:30  km. 
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President  Blewett  announced  the  following  committee  to  act  with  Commissioner 

ClazUm  to  secure  adequate  support  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

Frauds  G.  Blair,  of  Illinois  W.  K.  Tate,  of  South  Carolina 

John  H.  Finley,  of  New  YoA  William  P.  Evans,  of  Missouri 

James  £.  Russdl,  of  New  Yoric  Edward  Hyatt,  of  California 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania  C.  N.  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey 

M.  L.  Brittain,  of  Georgia  Robert  L.  Jones,  of  Tennessee 

W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Texas  C.  G.  Schulz,  of  Minnesota 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

I.  "The  Foundations  of  Educational  Achievement" — ^Edward  L.  Thomdike,  pro- 
fessor of  educationalpsychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3.  "Report  of  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education" — ^Harry  B.  Wilson, 
superintendent  of  schools,  TopdLa,Kans.;  James  F.  Hosic,  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, Chicago  Normal  Coll^e^  Chicago,  fil.;  and  W.  A.  Jessup,  director,  School  of 
Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

3.  "Report  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Nomenclature  in  English  Grammar" — C.  R. 
Rounds,  heiud  of  department  of  English,  West  Division  His^  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  annual  business  meeting  follow^  the  program. 

At  this  time,  Superintendent  C.  £.  Chadsey,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  made  the  following 

motion: 

I  move  that  the  Department  of  Superintendence  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  as  a  preliminary  report;  that  this  committee  be  con- 
tinued: that  the  president  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  be  authorized  to  appoint 
two  additional  members  to  the  committee;  and  that  the  National  Council  of  Education 
be  requested  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Appn^riations  an  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  to  be  mcurred  by  the  committee. 

This  motion  was  adopted  after  being  amended  as  follows  by  Superintendent  Frank  B. 

Cooper,  of  Seattle,  Wash.: 

If  it  appear  that  the  appropriation  requested  is  not  forthcoming  from  the  National 
Education  Association  it  b  moved  that  a  qpedal  finance  committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  from  the  members  of  the  department  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

President  Blewett  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 

which  was  as  follows: 

For  Presidenh-'RtDiy  Snyder,  superintendent  of  schools,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
For  First  Vice-President — ^Paiil  W.  Horn,  superintendent  of  schools,  Houston,  Tex. 
For  Second  Vice-President — ^E.  C.  Warriner.  superintendent  of  schools,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
For  Secretary — ^Mrs.  Ellor  C.  Ripley,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston, 
Jul  ass. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  department  for  the  persons  named  for  the  various  positions.  This 
being  done,  -the  persons  named  were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  presented  by  Super- 
intendent John  A.  Whiteford,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  rhairman  of  the  ocmunittee: 

We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  beg  to  submit  the.  following  report: 

I.  Resohed,  That  we  recognize  in  the  public  schools  the  foundation  of  our  form  of 
government,  the  bulwark  of  democracy,  and  we  believe  that  they  are  the  surest  means  of 
solving  our  sodal  and  dvic  problems  and  of  fixing  correct  American  ideals  in  the  youth 
of  our  country.  No  investment  does  so  much  to  promote  the  general  welfare  as  taxation 
for  education  and  no  public  service  is  of  more  consequence  than  that  rendered  bv  teachers 
and  school  officials.  We  invite  constructive  critidsm  from  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  at  heart  and  we  deplore  any  attempt  to  exploit  the  schools  for  personal  or 
partban  gain. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  movement  to  establish  and  support  vocational  schools 
for  pi]^)fls  over  fourteen  3rears  of  age;  that  we  urge  the  special  preparation  of  teachers 
f«r  this  vocational  work;  that  we  encourage  the  establishment  of  continuation  schoda 
for  boys  and  g^  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who  have  entered 
vocaticmal  life;  that  we  recommend  that  the  attendance  upon  these  continuation  schoda 
be  made  compulsory  for  such  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
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3.  Resolved f  That  every  rural  school  should  provide  a  home  including  a  small  farm  for 
the  teacher.  Tliis  teacher  will  be  one  trained  for  rural  schools,  will  know  the  child  and 
his  needs,  wiU  cease  to  be  a  tramp  teacher,  will  be  able  to  correlate  school  life  wiUi  Ufe 
in  the  country,  and  will  be  a  leader  of  men.  That  we  favor  a  county  or  a  larger  adminis- 
trative district  imit  for  rural  school  work,  thus  providing  equality  of  educational  privi- 
leges, equalization  of  tazes^  adaptation  to  the  ^wing  needs,  and  efficient  supervision. 

4.  kesolvedf  That  we  mdorse  the  work  bemg  done  by  our  national  Coounissioner  of 
Education;  and  that  we  particularly  appreciate  that  phase  of  his  work  which  consists  of 
sendingout  letters  whereby  helpful  experiments  along  educational  lines  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union  are  called  to  the  attention  of  dty  and  county  superintendents.  Resolved, 
furthermore,  That  we  believe  that  the  national  Bureau  of  Education  should  be  provided 
with  financial  sufmort,  buildings,  and  equipment  in  keeping  with  its  importance. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  fuUy  the  im|>ortance  of  the  proper  teaching  of  sex 
hygiene,  but  that  we  believe  the  ideal  place  for  giving  such  instruction  to  be  the  home; 
that  we  believe  the  school  should  be  willing  and  anxious  to  help  the  home  in  this  matter 
as  best  it  can.  If  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  is  to  be  given  in  school  at  all  it  should  be 
given  not  to  classes  but  to  individuals,  and  by  teachers  ^3ecially  qualified  for  such  work. 

6.  Whereas,  The  Educational  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
granted  a  hearing  on  the  bill  now  pendine  to  establbh  a  national  university,  to  which 
hearing  the  standing  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  has  been  invited, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  the  declaration  favoring  a  national  university  made  by  the 
National  Education  Association  in  ipia^  and  recommend  that  the  president  of  this  depart- 
ment appoint  a  conunittee  to  attend  said  hearing  in  co-operation  with  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Education  Association. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  department  be  given  President  Blewett  and  his 
ccmunittees  for  the  strong  program  that  has  been  presented  for  our  consideration  and 
espedalfy  for  that  part  which  provides  ample  opportunity  for  discussion  from  the  floor. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  consideration  shown  us  by  the 
railroad  associations  in  extendinjg  to  us  an  open  rate  for  this  meeting.  We  express  the 
hope  that  this  plan  may  be  continued  for  succeeding  meetings. 

9.  Resolvea,  That  our  sincere  thanks  be  given  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of 
Viigmia  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us:  to  Si^perintendent  Chandler  and  the  local 
committees  and  citizens  for  the  generous  hospitahty  shown  us,  and  espeaaXLy  to  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Montague  and  her  committee  of  ladies  for  the  warm-hearted  courtesies  shown  the 
ladies  of  this  convention. 

10.  Resolved,  That  in  the  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  press  in  molding  pubUc 
opinion,  our  thanks  be  given  to  the  local  papers  for  the  pubUaty  they  have  given  our 
meetings  and  for  the  reports  of  our  proceedings  that  they  have  public^ied. 

zi.  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  this  organization  that  one 
who  has  for  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe  been  a  professional  school  num  should  have  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  elected  b^  them  for  the 
highest  position  within  their  gift,  and  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  m  this  position 
he  should  have  proven  that  a  man  may  be  both  a  "schoolmaster  and  a  statesman.^ 

Resolved,  furthermore.  That  we  find  in  this  instance  merely  anodier  refutation  of  the 
idea  sometimes  advanced  that  school  men  are  not  capable  of  the  administration  of  prac- 
tical affairs  of  great  difficulty  and  importance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Whitefoso,  of  Missouri 
Chasies  D.  Lowry,  of  Illinois 
Patjl  W.  Horn,  of  Texas 
H.  Whitford  Maxson,  of  New  Jersey 
Josefbinb  C.  Preston,  of  Washington 

CommiUee 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Gwinn,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  moved  that  the  report  be  accQ>ted 
as  a  whole. 

Objections  were  raised  to  Secti<ni  5,  by  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Chicago,  HL,  and  discussed  further  by  Charles  McKenny,  president,  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  J.  J.  Keyes,  superintendent  of  schools,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  to  Section  11, 
by  A.  S.  Downing,  assistant  commismoner  of  education,  Albany,  N.Y. 

A  substitute  motion  was  then  made  by  Si4)erintendent  Keyes  to  adopt  all  of  the 
report  except  Sections  5  and  xi,  reserving  those  for  further  discusaon.    This  was  adopted. 
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Superintendent  Young,  of  Chicago,  m.,  then  moved  that  the  last  sentence  in  Section 
5  be  made  to  read  as  follows:  "If  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  b  to  be  given  in  the  schools, 
it  should  be  given  by  teachers  specially  qualified  for  the  work."  The  original  section, 
thus  amended,  was  adopted. 

Section  11  was  adopted  as  amended  by  A.  S.  Downing,  assistant  commissioner  of 
education,  Albany,  N.Y.,  striking  out  the  dause  beginning,  "Resolved,  furthermore." 

President  Bkwett  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  Superintendent 
Chandler  and  his  local  committee  as  shown  in  handling  bu^ess  matters,  in  the  courtesies 
extended  and  he^  given,  and  in  the  service  rendered  by  the  young  men  ushers. 

The  a^>habetical  red!  call  of  the  states  by  President  Blewett  brought  invitations  from 
three  cities  to  hdd  the  meeting  of  the  department  for  the  year  1915.  Superintendent 
Young  presented  the  claims  of  Qiicago  but  subsequently  withdrew  them;  Superintendent 
Condon,  those  of  Cincinnati;  and  Si4)erintendent  Chadaey,  those  of  Detrmt.  The  vote 
being  favorable  to  Cincinnati,  Superintendent  Chadsey  withdrew  the  name  of  Detroit 
and  moved  that  Cincinnati  be  declared  unanimously  the  meeting-place  for  19x5.  This 
was  BO  adopted. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  to  round-table  conferences,  as  follows: 

00  20XIKD  TABLE  OY  STATE  AND  COUNTY  SUFEftlNTENDENTS 

Ckakmam    Augustas  L.  Downing,  assistant  commiiwioner  of  education,  Albany,  N.Y. 

I.  "Problems  That  Confront  the  State  Si4)erintendent  in  "Bh  Relation  to  the  Rural 
Schools" — George  B.  Cook,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Little  Rock,  Aric.; 
and  Frank  W.  Miller,  state  commissioner  of  schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

General  discussion. 

3.  "  Problems  That  Confront  the  County  Superintendent  in  "Bh  Relation  to  the  Rural 
Schools" — ^Albert  S.  Cook,  superintendent  of  Baltimore  County  Schools,  Towson,  Md. 

General  discussion. 

3.  ''Dangers  of  Overorganization  of  the  Rural  Schools" — ^Pajrson  Smith,  state  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  Augusta,  Me. 

General  discussion. 

4.  ''Interrelation  of  the  Office  of  State  Superintendent  and  That  of  County  Superin- 
tendent"— ^Frauds  G.  Blair,  state  superinten<Knt  of  public  instructi<ni,  Springfida,  HL; 
Oliver  J.  Morelock,  superintendent  of  Essex  County  Schools,  Newark,  N.J. 

General  discusaon. 

(b)     sound  table  OY  8UFBKINTBNDBNTS  IN  CITIES  OY  OVER  300,000  POPULATION 

CAa<fiiMi»— Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  siqiecintendent  of  schools,  Philade^hia,  Pa. 
Topk:  The  PmcUon  of  the  School  to  the  CommumUy  It  Senes 

X.  "Its  Scholastic  Function" — J.  M.  Gwhm,  superintendent  of  achods.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

3.  ''Its  Economic  Function" — ^F,  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  schools.  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  "Its  Social  Function" — J.  M.  Gremwood,  advisory  superintenaent  of  schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(C)     BOUND  TABLE  OF  8UPBBINTXNDENT8  IN  CmBS  WITH  35,000  TO  300,000  POPULATION 

Ckakimm — ^Ernest  O.  Holland,  siqiecintendent  of  schools,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Topic  DifferenUaUoH  iti  Course  of  Study  in  the  Upper  Grades 

X.  "Shortening  the  Course" — ^Henry  Suzzallo,  professor  of  philosophy  of  education. 
Teachers  CoUese,  Columbia  .University,  New  York,  N.Y.;  H.  S.  Weet,  superintendent 
of  schools.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

3.  "Substitution  of  Work  of  Vocational  or  Prevocational  Character"— William  A. 
Greeson,  siqiecintendent  of  schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi.;  Ira  L  Cammark,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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—  

» 

General  discussion:  Uoyd  £.  Wolfe,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  David  Snedden,  com- 
missioner of  education  for  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass.;  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director. 
Division  of  Education,  RusseU  Sage  Foimdation,  New  York,  N.Y.;  W.  L.  Ettinger, 
associate  dty  superintendent  of  schools.  New  York,  N.Y.;  John  H.  Haaren,  associate 
dty  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  M.  H.  Stuart,  principal  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indian^>olis,  Ind. 

(d)     round  table  of  STTPEKIMTEMDENTS  in  cities  TTNDSK  35,000  POPULATION 

Chairman — ^E.  E.  Bass,  superintendent  of  schools,  Greenville,  Miss. 

X.  ''How  ShaU  the  Superintendent  Measure  His  Own  Efficiency? "—William  McK. 
Vance,  superintendent  of  schools,  Delaware.  Ohio. 

2.  "Testing  Grade  Teachers  for  Efficiency'' — ^Edwin  D.  Pusey,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Durham,  N.C. 

3.  "How  Secure  More  Effective  Supervision?"— Reed  B.  Teitrick,  deputy  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4.  "Pre-delinquent  Boys" — C.  E.  Joiner,  superintendent  of  schools,  Monmouth,  HI. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Blewett  at  8:00  p.ic  in  the  City  Audi- 
torium. 

After  music  b^  a  quartet  of  negroes  from  the  Whitlock  Tobacco  Factory,  the  follow- 
ing program  was  given: 

1.  "The  Determinants  of  the  Course  of  Study"— A.  Duncan  Yocum,  professor  of 
educational  research  and  practice,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  *'How  the  Course  of  Study  Should  Be  Determined"— John  W.  mthers,  president, 
Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOURTH  DAY 
MORNING  SESSION— Fmday,  February  27,  1914 

After  music  by  the  High  School  Chorus,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  30  a.ic, 
in  the  High  School  Auditorium,  with  Presdent  Blewett  in  the  chair.  The  fdlowing 
program  was  presented: 

1.  "The  Work  of  the  General  Education  Board"— Wallace  Buttrick,  secretary. 
General  Education  Board,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Abraham  flezner,  assistant  secre- 
tary. General  Education  Board,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  "Rural-School  Administration" — ^A  collaborated  pcHper  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
professor  of  education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Universitv,  Stanford  University,  CaL; 
and  Edward  C.  Elliott,  director,  course  for  the  training  of  teachers^  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madis(Hi,  Wis.    (This  pi4)er  was  read  by  Edward  C.  Elliott.) 

President  Blewett  added  to  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  the 
names  of  John  F.  Boblntt,  assbtant  professor  of  school  administration.  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Bl.,  and  Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon,  assistant  professor  of  educati<ni,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

President  Blewett  then  asked  Superintendent  Chadsey,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  conduct 

President-elect  Henry  Snyder  to  the  platform,  after  which  the  new  officer  was  presented 

to  the  d^Mutment  with  high  words  of  appreciation,  to  which  Superintendent  Snyder 

responded,  thanking  the  department  for  its  confidence  and  pledging  himself  to  the  office. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Anna  Euzabbth  Looan,  Swreta^ 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

J.  A.  C.  CHANDLER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Richmond, 
to  wdcome  the  visitors  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  to  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  chief  execu- 
tive of  our  dty.  Mayor  Creorge  Ainslie,  has,  for  the  city  government  and 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  as  a  whole,  assured  you  of  the  delight  that  he 
feels  at  your  gathering  in  such  large  numbers  in  our  historic  city.  Many 
citizens  by  their  presence  here  tonight  assure  you  of  their  welcome.  But 
it  is  not  for  our  city  fathers,  nor  for  the  united  body  of  citizens,  but  for 
school  officials,  teachers,  and  pupils  that  I  wish  to  speak.  From  all  of 
these  I  bring  you  greetings  and  give  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  dty 
and  our  schools.  , 

We  are  glad  to  wdcome  you  as  visitors  to  our  sdiods.  We  trust  that 
in  our  exhibits  and  in  our  dassrooms  you  may  find  some  things  to  delight, 
others  to  help,  and  some  to  stimulate.  We  know  you  will  be  a  hdp  and 
inspiration  to  us.  Our  educational  system  is  young.  Previous  to  the  war 
between  the  states,  many  children  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  aided  by  small  appropriations  from  the  literary  fund;  but,  on  the 
whole,  every  man  paid  the  tuition  of  his  own  diildren.  Therefore,  we  say 
that  the  free-sdiool  system  for  all  the  diildren  began  in  1870,  since  whidi 
time  our  growth  has  been  rapid. 

With  your  permission,  I  shall  for  a  few  moments  indulge  in  a  few  figures 
and  a  little  past  history  with  regard  to  Richmond. 

Just  twenty  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  met  in  Ridmiond.  You  found  at  that 
time  a  dty  with  a  population  of  81,000,  and  a  school  population  of  24,000, 
with  a  sdiool  enrolment  of  12,000.  Today  you  find  a  dty  of  127,000 
popidation,  a  school  popidation  of  29,000,  and  a  school  enrolment  of  21,000 
pupils.  The  total  number  of  teachers  twenty  years  ago  was  244.  Today, 
induding  night-school  teadiers  and  supervisors,  we  have  635.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  expenditure  for  the  entire  sdiool  system  was  $151,000.  Last 
session  our  expenditures  were  $707,000. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  superintendent  of  Ridimond  urged  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  manual  training  in  a  very  able  rqx>rt  on  that  subject.  His  ideas 
were  regarded  as  absdutdy  ridiculous  and  nothing  was  really  accomplished 
in  carrying  out  his  admirable  suggestions.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
no  fads  in  our  school  system — no  music,  no  manual  training,  no  medical 
inspection,  and  no  domestic  sdenoe,  excq>t  a  class  in  cooking  at  the  high 
sdiool,  whidi  dass  was  soon  discontinued.  According  to  some  rqx>rts,  this 
dass  was  discontinued  because  it  was  thought  that  French  was  more 
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important.  Today  you  wiU  find  that  we  have  many  fads,  which  we  regard, 
however,  as  essentials;  such,  for  example,  as  medical  inspection,  music, 
domestic  science  (in  both  high  and  elementary  schools),  woodworking  cen- 
ters, manual-training  courses  in  the  high  schools,  and  drawing  and  physical 
education  thruout  the  S3rstem. 

Today,  moreover,  the  citizens  and  school  board  of  Richmond  believe 
that  the  proper  type  of  education  is  that  which  will  adjust  the  child  to  the 
commimity  in  which  he  is  to  live,  and  more  and  more  the  needs  of  Richmond 
are  being  studied,  and  we  are  trying  to  give  the  children  of  our  dty  such 
educational  facilities  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  them  in  the  vocations  that 
they  will  have  to  follow.  This  effort  to  adjust  our  education  to  the  needs 
of  the  conmiunity  has  made  possible  a  most  rapid  development  in  the 
night  schools,  and  at  present  we  have  an  enrolment  of  over  3,000,  an 
increase  of  more  than  130  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  members  of  this  Association  will  be  more  particularly  interested, 
however,  in  our  dual  sjrstem.  We  have  a  well-developed  system  of  educa- 
tion for  white  pupils,  in  which  we  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  14,000  pupils; 
then  we  have  another  equally  distinct  system  of  education  in  which  we  try 
to  meet  the  needs  of  7,000  colored  pupils.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the 
adjustment  of  this  dual  system  we  have  no  friction. 

We  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  visit  all  of  our  schools,  good  or  bad,  for 
white  or  colored  pupils.  The  doors  are  open  to  you.  We  invited  you  to 
come  to  our  dty  in  order  that  we  might  learn  from  you,  but  we  hope  also 
that  there  are  some  things  in  Richmond  which  may  be  hdpful  to  you. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  school  board,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  in 
the  hope  that  this  meeting  may  be  hdpful,  not  only  to  our  dty  but  to  our 
visitors,  we  wdcome  you.  We  urge  of  you  to  make  yoursdves  at  home. 
The  mayor  has  thrown  open  to  you  the  dty;  the  schools  are  open  to  you; 
go  wherever  you  desire.  May  your  visit  here  be  so  pleasant  that  you  wiU 
come  again  to  see  us.  For  retired  capitalists  and  indigent  school-teachers, 
Richmond  is  a  pleasant  home.    In  any  event,  come  to  see  us  often. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

JAMES  IC.  GREEN,  PRINCIPAL;  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON,  N.J. 

It  was  very  gradous  in  the  people  of  Richmond  to  invite  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  our  National  Education  Association  to  be  their 
guests  at  this  time.  A  guest  is  honored  in  proportion  as  the  host  is  dis- 
tinguished. When  we  recall  the  illustrious  records  of  your  dtizens  on  the 
pages  of  our  country's  history  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  us  is  secure. 

There  are  reasons  other  than  those  of  historic  associations  why  we  have 
''x>ked  forward  to  this  meeting  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
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This  seems  to  be  a  period  of  general  unrest  in  our  country.  We  hear 
much  of  tariff,  revenue,  and  currency  reforms;  much  of  the  regulation  of 
our  business  corporations  and  our  public  utilities;  much  of  industrial  and 
social  reforms;  much  of  the  reform  of  our  judicial  system,  our  army,  and  our 
police;  much  of  the  reform  of  the  ballot,  of  municipal  government;  much 
of  the  application  of  literary  tests  and  other  restrictive  influences  to  inuni- 
gration. 

It  is  but  a  natural  consequence  that  this  spirit  of  unrest  should  reflect 
itself  in  our  educational  institutions.  Oiu*  national  education  has  in  it 
much  that  is  good.  It  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish  great  things.  We 
have  been  able  to  receive  great  tides  of  immigration,  largely  from  the  least 
educated  of  other  nations,  and  assimilate  them,  make  them  law-abiding  and 
helpful.  We  have  been  able  to  carry  on  great  enterprises  in  engineering, 
in  railway  and  canal  construction;  we  have  erected  great  buildings  and  made 
many  inventions,  and  we  have  produced  men  of  science  and  letters  who  are 
respected  by  the  civilized  world,  and  yet  the  most  enthusiastic  of  us  will 
admit  that  our  national  educational  system  is  in  a  certain  seilse  a  patchwork. 

It  would  be  too  ambitious  to  undertake  to  point  out  the  way  to  an  easy 
solution  of  our  national  educational  problems,  but  it  will  be  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty  to  suggest  that  we  carefully  take  our  soundings,  that 
we  examine  our  chart,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  great  men  whose  spirits  sur- 
round us  here,  find  our  bearings. 

The  limitations  of  my  time  prevent  my  reviewing  the  thoughts  of  any 
number  of  those  who  have  figured  here  in  the  annals  of  education,  such  as 
Washington  and  Lee  and  Madison,  but  I  may  briefly  refer  to  the  educational 
chart  of  the  one  who  was  most  conspicuous  in  your  roll  of  educators,  the 
great  Jefferson. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  teachers  generally  that  one  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  served  as  President  of  the  United  States 
should  choose  as  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  the  founding  of  an  educational 
system  for  his  state.  His  range  began  with  the  primary  and  included  the 
university.    His  expressed  purposes  were: 

1.  To  give  every  dtizen  the  infonnation  he  needs  for  the  transaction  of  his  own 
buBiDess; 

2.  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  to  express  and  pres^ve  his  ideas,  his 
omtracts  and  accounts,  in  writing; 

3.  To  improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  faculties;     ' 

4.  To  understand  his  duties  to  his  neighbors  and  country,  and  to  discharge  with 
competence  the  functions  confided  to  him  by  either; 

5.  To  know  his  rights;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice  those  he  retains;  to  choose 
with  discretion  the  fiduciary  of  those  he  delegates;  and  to  notice  their  conduct  with 
diligence,  with  candor  and  judgment; 

6.  And  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and  faithfulness  all  the  sodal  relations 
under  which  be  shall  be  placed. 

He  favored  practical  learning.  His  chemistry,  natural  history,  anat- 
omy, medicine,  law,  modem  languages,  fine  arts,  princ^)les  of  justice  and 
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international  relations  came  direct  from  the  laboratory  of  daily  contact  and 
experience.  The  community  was  his  educational  unit.  He  saw  at  that 
early  day  that  it  is  the  community  that  largely  defines  our  education,  that 
indeed  outside  the  community  there  is  littie  need  of  education.  The  state 
was  his  organic  community. 

The  program  that  has  been  prepared  for  us  offers  a  variety  of  topics 
and  yet  they  all  relate  themselves  to  the  liberal  and  the  practical,  the 
economic  and  the  social.  To  consider  these  great  fundamentals  in  a  setting 
where  the  spirits  of  the  historic  great  look  down  upon  us  and  to  be  wel- 
comed to  institutions  and  homes  by  a  worthy  lineage  is  an  opportunity  that 
calls  for  our  best  effort  and  our  sincerest  gratitude. 


EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 

EDWABD  T.  DEVINE,  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY, 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

The  persistent  problems  of  social  economy  are  poverty,  disease,  and 
crime,  for  which  the  conventional  remedies  have  b^n  respectively  relief, 
medicine,  and  jails.  The  social  economist  discovers  by  experience  that 
relief  is  no  cure  for  the  first,  nor  medidne  for  the  second,  nor  jails  for  the 
third.  Relief,  medicine,  and  jails  are  no  doubt  needed,  for  our  sins,  until 
we  learn  how  to  apply  real  remedies,  \mtil  we  have  social  programs  adequate 
to  our  problems,  but  conceived  as  remedies  they  are  all  alike  futile,  inade- 
quate, obsolete,  undemocratic,  imeconomic— that  is  to  say  wasteful — and 
imeducational — that  is  to  say  stupid. 

In  these  extremely  unsympathetic  characterizations  I  am,  of  course,  but 
plagiarizing  from  eminent  authorities  in  the  three  q>ecial  fields  to  which  the 
three  particular  problems  belong.  What  is  now  proposed  in  regard  to 
poverty  is  not  to  relieve  it  but  to  abolish  it:  to  abolish  it  by  the  education 
of  the  individual  and  by  economic  and  social  changes.  We  recognize  that 
society  now  has  potentially  at  its  di^osal,  in  our  American  communities  at 
any  rate,  resources  sufficient  to  enable  a  decent  standard  of  living  to  be 
maintained  in  every  class.  If  this  seems  to  involve  various  kinds  of  social 
action,  such  as  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  pre- 
venting the  exploitation  of  women  and  child  workers — extending  women's 
work  in  directions  which  are  not  injurious,  and  restricting  children's  work 
in  directions  which  are — ^taking  the  mentally  defective  under  more  complete 
social  protection,  organizing  employment  exchanges  for  the  better  distribu- 
tion dl  labor,  shifting  the  geographical  location  of  indusUies,  aiding  the 
immigrant  to  find  the  place  where  there^  a  Intimate  demand  for  his  labor, 
providing  for  social  insurance  against  dependence  from  death,  protracted 
illness,  and  even  imemployment,  and  above  all  modifying  our  elementary 
educational  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  substantially  the  efficiency, 
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the  earning  capacity,  of  those  who  yearly  enter  and  have  entered  industry, 
commerce,  or  agriculture,  then  we  are  ready  to  consider  any  and  all  such 
measures,  if  for  no  other  reason  because  they  are  necessary  steps,  altho  by 
no  means  the  only  steps,  in  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

What  is  true  of  poverty  is  also  true  of  disease.  The  members  of  the 
medical  profession  are  the  officers  and  leaders  of  the  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  What  they  can  do  which  the  rest  of  us  cannot  is  to 
treat  disease;  and  the  treatment  of  disease  is  no  more  to  be  identified  with 
its  prevention  than  the  relief  of  distress  is  to  be  identified  with  the  preven- 
tion of  poverty.  The  monopoly  of  responsibility  ceases  when  it  becomes  a 
problem  of  reducing  the  death-rate,  of  lengthening  the  working  life,  of 
eradicating  preventable,  what  Metchnikoff  calls  "violent,"  deaths,  i.e., 
deaths  bom  any  other  cause  than  old  age,  the  yielding  in  the  fulness  of  time 
to  that  instinct  for  death  which  is  perhaps  as  natural  and  as  little  to  be 
dq>lored  when  the  time  for  it  comes  as  the  instinct  for  life,  for  generation, 
and  for  immortality. 

It  is  a  commonplace,  again,  among  students  of  social  work  that  the 
criminal  courts,  the  policemen,  and  the  keepers  of  prisons  are  no  longer  our 
main  reliance  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Judges  and  reformers  who  look 
an  inch  beyond  their  immediate  tasks  are  continually  appealing  for  public 
co-operation,  not  only  in  prevention,  but  in  reformation  and  correction. 
The  probation  S3rstem  which  has  developed  in  the  courts  as  a  substitute  for 
imprisonment  is  avowedly  an  educational  and  not  a  penal  measure. 

If  we  agree  that  neither  public  relief  nor  volimtary  charity,  however 
necessary  and  valuable  they  are,  has  any  potency  in  itself  for  the  abolition 
of  poverty,  we  are  driven  a  step  farther  to  an  analjrsis  of  its  causes,  to  the 
discovery  of  its  tap-root  cause,  if  we  can  find  that,  if  there  is  any  such  thing. 
Socialists  find  it  in  exploitation.  Anti-sodalists,  when  they  have  a  clear- 
cut  philosophy  on  the  subject,  are  Ukely  to  find  it  in  economic  inefficiency. 
Being  neither  a  socialist  nor  an  anti-socialist  but  an  impartial  student  of 
social  economy — as  of  course  many  socialists  and  anti-sodalists  are  also — 
I  am  constrained  to  combine  the  two  partial  explanations  into  one  which  I 
think  really  does  explain  the  larger  part  of  our  poverty.  It  is  in  fact  the 
exploitation  of  the  exploitable;  the  underpay  of  those  who  can  be  under- 
paid; the  overwork  of  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  secure  leisure;  the 
lack  of  protection  of  the  subnormal;  the  cultivation  for  commercial  profit 
of  vicious  habits,  of  depraved  appetites,  of  himmn  weaknesses;  the  play  of 
unrestrained  greed  upon  individuals  who  do  not  have  resbting  power  as 
individuals  and  whose  combined  latent  resisting  power,  in  the  form  of 
social  control,  has  never  been  brought  into  effective  counterplay. 

Disease  results  when  there  is  an  unhappy  coincidence  of  an  infecting 
agent  with  a  receptive  condition  in  the  human  body,  just  as  an  explosion, 
to  use  an  old  illustration,  results  when  a  lighted  match  comes  into  contact 
with  dry  gxmpowder.    We  may  prevent  the  explosion  by  extinguishing  the 
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match  or  by  dampening  the  powder.  We  may  prevent  disease  by  destroy- 
ing the  bacilli  or  by  increasing  resisting  power. 

Crime,  likewise,  is  to  be  attributed  neither  to  natural  depravity  or 
d^eneracy  alone,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  social  and  economic  influences  on 
the  other,  but  to  accidental  and  preventable  combinations  of  these  two 
half -causes.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  so-called  petty  crimes — the  very 
crimes  which  have  the  most  serious  social  consequences.  Do  not  believe 
it  if  they  tell  you  that  treason,  miurder,  arson,  and  the  like  are  the  serious 
crimes.  On  the  contrary,  the  serious  crimes  are  truancy,  vagrancy,  drunk- 
enness, prostitution,  commercialized  vice,  desertion  and  neglect  of  family, 
thieving,  quarreling,  and  disorderly  conduct.  If  we  look  out  for  mis- 
demeanors felonies  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Penal  reforms  will  he^. 
Better  industrial  and  living  conditions,  altho  this  is  not  their  motive,  will 
help  more.  Better  homes  and  schools,  altho  this  is  not  at  all  their  prime 
f imction,  will  help  most.  Penal  reforms  are  negative,  removing  the  reproach 
that  society  actually  manufactures  criminals  in  its  bungling  attempts  to 
punish  crime.  Economic  and  social  reforms  are  positive,  but  external,  in 
that  they  lessen  temptation,  occasion,  and  opportunity;  but  the  radical 
advances  in  the  conquest  of  crime  are  not  to  be  negative  or  external. 
They  can  be  made  only  where  habits  are  formed,  where  the  will  is  trained, 
where  the  permanent  foimdations  of  character  are  laid  in  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  adolescence;  where  motives  are  differentiated,  clarified,  and 
strengthened;  where  individuals  are  individualized,  and  personal  difficulties, 
however  exceptional,  are  discovered  and  removed. 

The  moral  of  the  statement  which  I  have  tried  to  make  of  the  persistent 
problems  of  social  economy  is  obvious.  The  onmipresent  local  social 
economist  is  the  school.  For  what  do  we  mean  by  social  economy  but  the 
logical  projection  in  many  directions  of  the  influences  which  center  or 
should  center  in  the  school?  Social  economy  as  I  understand  it  is  com- 
mimity  housekeeping.  It  is  not  a  distinct  branch  of  himian  knowledge, 
like  astronomy,  but  something  far  more  ambitious,  viz.,  the  organization 
of  knowledge  for  the  conunon  good.  Its  end  is  practical,  viz.,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  whatever  is  usable  in  that  which  the  student  gets  from  history  and 
literature  and  science,  from  disciplinary  studies  and  bom  cultural  studies, 
to  enrich  his  dvic  life,  to  insure  his  becoming  a  contributor  to  social  welfare 
instead  of  its  debtor,  to  make  him  less  a  parasite  and  more  a  creator  of 
social  values. 

The  problems  of  education  have  been  variously  formulated,  sometimes 
in  terms  of  culture  or  of  character,  sometimes  in  terms  of  productive 
efficiency.  I  am  informed  that  the  tendency  now  most  in  favor  among  pro- 
gressive school  men  is  to  emphasize  the  very  principle  for  which  social 
economy  stands,  that  education  is  to  be  tested  neither  by  culture  in  the 
abstract  nor  by  utility  in  the  concrete — ^but  by  the  extent  to  which  any 
slight  knowledge  and  any  manual  dexterity  and  any  useful  tricks  of  spelling, 
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counting,  and.  the  rest  are  assimilated  into  the  organic  complex  of  personal 
character. 

The  assumption  of  social  responsibility  for  poverty,  disease,  and  crime 
clearly  involves  the  transformaticm  of  the  school  into  the  foremost  instru- 
ment of  social  economy.  This  is  not  merely  to  tack  a  new  label  on  an 
institution  already  suffidentiy  belabeled.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  some- 
thing. And  what  it  means  is:  First,  a  different  training  of  teachers; 
second,  a  new  curriculum;  and  third,  more  vital  and  diversified  contacts 
between  the  school  and  the  adult  community. 

The  first  demand  then  is  that  teachers,  who  are  the  most  numerous  of 
all  the  raiments  of  social  workers  and  in  the  vanguard,  shall  become  more 
effective  as  social  workers,  more  conscious  of  this  their  high  calling,  better 
prepared  for  this,  the  greatest,  as  I  believe,  of  their  great  opportimities. 
Teachers  are  teachable;  but  they  have  approached  their  tasks  from  the 
public-school  S3rstem  direct  or  from  the  normal  school,  and  have  not  yet 
fully  caugiht  the  new  social  spirit  which  is  in  the  air.  They  have  thought 
that  they  are  to  prepare  pupils  to  pass  into  the  next  grade,  into  the  high 
school  or  the  college,  and  so  they  are,  among  other  things. 

If  the  larger  social  task  of  the  teacher  could  be  more  clearly  formulated, 
if  before  coming  into  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  were  to  learn  some  of  the 
elementary  facts  about  social  conditions,  about  the  death-rate  and  what  the 
things  are  that  raise  and  lower  it,  about  juvenile  and  adult  crime  and  what 
the  imderlying  causes  of  it  are,  about  poverty,  industrial  inefficiency,  casual 
labor  and  unemployment  and  their  causes,  the  relation  of  physical  defects 
to  mentality,  and  of  undernourishment  to  physical  defect,  about  the  prin- 
cq>les  and  methods  of  family  rehabilitation  and  child  welfare,  if  in  short 
they  could  take  an  extended  course  in  one  of  the  schools  of  philanthropy, 
then  we  might  hold  them  to  a  more  useful  service  on  this  side  of  their  work. 
The  more  practicable  means,  I  presume,  to  this  end  is  the  introduction  of 
brief  coiurses  in  social  work  in  the  high  school,  college,  and  normal  school. 
Teachers  cannot  cultivate  the  dvic  spirit,  economic  efficiency,  and  physical 
well-being  imless  they  know  what  they  are,  imless  they  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  them  and  an  enthusiasm  for  imparting  that  interest  and  knowl- 
edge, imless  they  are  in  effect  social  workers  and  citizens.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  acquisition  of  the  franchise,  however  it  may  work  in 
general,  will  put  the  women  who  are  training  citizens  in  the  schools  in  a 
stronger  and  more  logical  position  in  this  field. 

The  preparation  of  non-technical,  pedagogically  well-arranged  and  t3rpo- 
graphically  attractive  textbooks,  leaflets,  outlines,  and  other  available 
printed  material  would  no  doubt  be  an  aid  in  instruction  of  this  kind.  But 
training  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  social  conditions  can  never  be 
obtained  from  books.  Perhaps  it  is  an  advantage  to  oiu:  generation  that, 
for  lack  of  textbooks,  we  are  compelled  to  look  at  realities  instead  of  symbols. 
In  this  field  it  is  our  high  privilege  to  help  our  students  to  create  a  literature. 
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perhaps  to  the  bedevQment  of  future  generations  but  certainly  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  own. 

The  second  demand  relates  to  the  school  curriculum.  The  social  econo- 
mist holds  that  the  prevention  of  poverty,  disease,  and  crime  is  the  first, 
dementary,  fundamental  obligation  of  a  public-school  S3^tem.  His 
demand  for  a  re-examination  of  the  curriculiun  in  the  light  of  this  primary 
obligation  is  radical  and  insistent.  It  is  not  to  be  put  off  by  any  plea  of  a 
crowded  course  of  study  or  conflicting  demands  from  other  quarters.  It  is 
not  a  dass  demand,  nor  a  fad  and  fancy,  nor  an  external  pressure  such  as 
might  come  from  a  imiversity  or  from  commerce  or  industry.  It  is  simply  a 
formulation  of  a  universal  social  need,  of  a  vital  condition  of  social  health 
and  progress,  nay,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  social  existence.  If  the  three  R's, 
or  history,  geography,  and  pure  sdence,  interfere  with  accomplishing  the 
end  we  are  here  considering,  then  they  must  be  cut  out  or  circumscribed 
as  cheerfully  as  we  would  spare  the  latest  novelty  of  them  all.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  disdplinary  studies  and  human-interest  studies  are  useful 
in  developing  an  appreciation  of  economic  values,  which  is  the  cuise  for 
poverty;  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  which  is  the  cure  for  crime;  and 
respect  for  one's  own  health,  the  cure  for  disease.  The  acceptance  of  the 
point  of  view  of  social  work,  the  realization  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  disease,  and  poverty,  may  or  may 
not  involve  a  change  in  the  subjects  nominally  pursued.  That  is  for  the 
experts  to  say.  It  does  involve,  I  think,  a  re-examination  of  the  order  of 
studies  from  this  point  of  view.  It  does  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  those 
vfho  champion  any  existing  curriculum  to  show  that  it  does  contain  the 
dements  which  the  vital  interests  of  sodety  so  imperatively  demand,  and 
equally  upon  those  who  propose  changes  to  show  that  they  are  in  harmony 
with  these  purposes.  My  own  belief  is  that  no  curriculum  in  any  school 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  from  year  to  year  without  frequent  and  drastic 
overhauling,  or,  at  any  rate,  unprejudiced  reconsideration. 

The  abstract  studies  whidi  may  be  said  roughly  to  correspond  to  the 
three  particular  fields  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are,  I  suppose,  eco- 
nomics, dvics,  and  hygiene.  But  the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view  is  not 
the  mastery  of  any  three  abstract  disdplines.  There  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  a  knowledge  of  economics  on  the  one  hand  and  economic 
effidency  on  the  other;  between  a  knowledge  of  dvics  and  law-abidingness; 
between  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  its  practice.  Natural  rdations  there 
are,  but  natural  relations  are  sometimes  poor  rdations.  It  is  effidency  and 
not  theories  about  effidency;  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  not  a 
dassification  of  rights  or  familiarity  with  the  mechanism  for  enforcing  rights ; 
dean  and  wholesome  living  and  not  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  physi- 
ology and  anatomy,  that  are  required.  The  knowledge  which  is  power,  the 
knowledge  yAnxii  leads  to  virtue,  the  knowledge  which  illumines  the  under- 
standing, is  the  knowledge  to  be  sought. 
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What  Jdin  MacGunn,  of  Liverpool,  calls  the  nurture  of  the  dvic  spirit 
and  by  analogy  the  nurture  of  economic  efficiency  and  the  nurture  of  the 
healthy  body  are  the  ends  in  view.  It  should  be  possible  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  studies  will  have  these  effects;  what  exercises  and  activities;  what 
plays  and  what  tasks;  what  personal  counsels;  what  warnings  or  other 
disciplines;  what  opportunities;  what  rewards  and  punishments;  what 
influences  extending  from  the  school  into  the  home  or  elsewhere.  Certainly 
the  one  great  thing  which  it  does  mean  is  a  complete  scheme  of  vocational 
education:  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural.  I  have  heard  threats 
— serious  and  significant  threats — ^that  the  educational  experts  are  about 
to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  devising  and  directing  vocational 
teaching  and  especially  for  the  system  of  continuation  schools.  I  have 
been  assured  vehemently  that  nothing  of  practical  value  can  be  expected 
from  the  inside;  that  Caiaphas  could  have  been  expected  to  found 
Christianity  or  Tetzel  to  abolish  indulgences  as  soon  as  school  superin- 
tendents to  bring  the  schools  into  vital  relation  with  industry  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis,  on  any  basis  which  workingmen  who  know  their  own  interests 
can  rightly  accept.  No  doubt  that  is  a  libel,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
proving  it  to  be  so  is  for  the  experts  voluntarily  to  bring  r^resentative 
employers  and  representative  wage-earners  into  consultation,  into  continu- 
ing co-operative  relations  in  working  out  such  a  basis.  My  own  belief, 
which  I  shall  not  elaborate,  is  that  only  teachers  with  the  teacher's  instincts, 
teachers  with  sympathy,  who  know,  not  so  much  by  the  accretions  of  much 
pedagogical  instruction,  as  by  the  power  of  wise  discrimination  and  exclu- 
sion, what  the  essential  elements  of  an  elementary  education  are,  teachers 
who  do  individualize  their  pupils  and  are  really  fit  to  teach  may  be  intrusted 
with  vocational  studies  and  that  all  others  would  better  stick  to  the  old 
subjects,  to  the  old  textbooks,  to  the  old  and  still  current,  even  if  under- 
mined, traditions. 

Our  third  demand  is  for  more  varied  and  more  vital  contacts  between 
the  school  and  the  community;  and  while  this  may  take  many  forms,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  school  plant  for  civic  purposes  and  the  development  of 
vocational  guidance  as  a  part  of  the  school  system,  what  I  have  chiefly  in 
mind  is  the  personal  leadership  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  specific 
'social  movements,  such  as  those  for  improved  housing  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease,  for  rational  recreation  of  young  men  and  women  and  adults, 
for  the  enforcement  of  child-labor  laws,  for  measures  for  the  protection  of 
women  in  industry,  and  for  the  more  rational  treatment  of  criminals.  In 
every  town  and  every  countryside  there  is  need  for  organized  social  work, 
and  the  most  natural  initiator,  coimselor,  and  pr(»noter  of  such  social  work 
I  believe  to  be  the  official  head  of  the  school  system. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  such  social  measures  shall  be  in  fundamental  har- 
mony with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school  systems.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  abounding  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  work  which  the  experiences 
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of  the  schoolroom  present  shall  be  made  available.  It  is  desirable  that 
such  movements  shall  be — like  the  schools — non-partisan,  non-sectional, 
above  all  suspicion  of  any  other  motive  than  the  public  good.  Some  com- 
munities boast  leading  citizens  who  by  various  routes  attain  the  eminence 
which  gives  such  guarantee  to  any  cause  to  which  they  give  their  names, 
but  speaking  generally  the  citizen  who  is  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools  should  be  such  a  citizen  ex  officio.  His  position  gives  him 
the  facts  needed,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  securing  the  facts ;  gives  him  the 
public  ear  for  a  sympathetic  hearing  of  the  facts  and  the  remedies;  gives 
him  easy  conunand  of  allies  such  as  scarcely  any  other  citizen  has  so  readily 
at  his  disposal.  It  will  take  time — ^perhaps  time  that  seems  needed  for  the 
day's  work— but  within  reasonable  limits  it  will  be  a  good  investment  of 
time^  For  there  is  no  more  economical  method  of  getting  that  kind  of 
vision  without  which  the  schools  will  indeed  perish. 

So  if  there  is  any  bad  social  condition — such  as  an  alley  problem,  a  high 
infant  death-rate,  congestion  of  population,  immoral  and  notoriously  dan- 
gerous places  of  amusement,  a  corrupt  and  inefficient  dvil  service,  an 
unspeakable  jail  or  workhouse,  or  abov^  all  men  or  women  unemployed 
because  they  are  inefficient,  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  schools  has 
no  right  to  an  easy  conscience.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the 
leader  of  the  schools  has  no  private  life.  His  personal  conscience  has  per- 
force become  a  social  conscience.  With  the  welfare  of  the  children  on  his 
conscience  by  contract,  he  carries  there  also,  by  implicit  understanding,  the 
conditions  which  affect  that  welfare.  Both  working  conditions  and  living 
conditions  do  vitally  affect  the  present  welfare  of  school  children,  and 
inversely  the  value  of  the  education  which  the  children  receive  is  tested  by 
the  extent  to  which  those  conditions  are  improved  as  the  children  take  their 
place  in  active  life  in  successive  years.  Is  the  standard  of  living  steadily 
rising,  the  death-rate  falling,  the  working  life  lengthening,  then  the  pre- 
simiption  is  that  the  schools  are  not  wholly  ineffective.  Are  the  homes 
more  sanitary,  the  food  more  wholesome  and  better  prepared,  the  standards 
of  taste  in  art,  literature,  furniture,  and  dress,  etc.,  improving,  then  the 
education  of  the  children  must  have  some,  at  least,  of  the  elements  that  are 
required.  If  there  is  to  be  this  close  relation  between  the  school  and  the 
conmiunity,  the  one  who  leads  the  school,  who  has  the  guiding  voice  in 
shaping  the  currictdiun,  in  establishing  the  educational  standards,  must  be 
a  l^Mier  also  in  the  commimity,  helping  there  effectively  to  shape  the  larger 
curricidimi  of  the  school  of  life,  to  establish  social  standards,  to  learn  at 
first  hand  what  are  the  real  problems  of  the  dty  and  of  the  nation. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  every 
superintendent  of  schools  to  be  tempted  at  least  once  in  his  life  to  become 
a  thorogoing  radical  revolutionist.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  want  him 
to  yield  to  the  temptation.  If  he  can  sunmion  forces  of  equilibriimi, 
reassurances  that  conservative  progress  is  possible,  so  much  the  better; 
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but  no  man  who  has  ever  faced  squarely  the  evidences  to  the  contrary,  who 
has  felt  the  sickening,  unhuman  misery  which  disease,  unemployment,  or 
even  mere  inefficiency  bring  in  their  train,  felt  them  until  his  soul  revolts 
angrily  against  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  the  seamy  side,  will  fail 
to  understand  the  plea  for  such  fiulher  transformation  of  the  schools  as 
will  make  them  mighty  engines  of  social  improvement. 

Shake  the  schools  from  their  still  too  complacent  lethargy,  my  brethren; 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  insurgency  against  social  injustice,  social 
neglect,  social  ignorance,  social  exploitation,  social  impotence.  Give  us  a 
race  of  men  who  are  soimd  in  body,  who  cannot  be  exploited,  who  will  know 
how  to  combine  in  the  common  interest,  not  class  conscious  but  community 
conscious,  spuming  from  their  midst  the  conditions  which  break  down 
health  and  the  conditions  which  break  down  character,  watching  with 
tender  solicitude  every  influence  which  heals  and  strengthens  and  enriches 
the  common  life.  You  have  made  the  schools  democratic,  now  make  them 
positively  and  constructively  social.  You  have  made  them  free,  now  make 
them  from  the  social  point  of  view  more  valuable.  You  have  put  ps3rchology 
and  natiure  study  into  them,  now  put  social  economy  and  civic  nurture  into 
them.  You  have  taugjht  the  facts  about  alcohol  and  tobacco,  now  teach 
more  thoroly  and  drive  home  to  the  understanding  the  facts  about  intem- 
perance in  food,  overeating,  and  undernourishment.  You  have  brought 
people  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  willing  to  be  counted  once  in  ten  years 
in  the  census.  Now  bring  them  to  the  point  at  which  they  will  not  balk  at 
r^;istering  continuously  births,  deaths,  marriages,  diseases,  residence,  and 
occupation.  I  wonder  whether  even  in  this  audience  there  would  not  be 
a  substantial  minority  who  would  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  a  complete, 
continuously  corrected  registration  of  the  entire  population.  And  yet  there 
is  no  simpler  test  of  whether  the  inoculation  of  the  socializing  process  has 
really  taken. 

I  may  seem  to  have  spoken  as  if  the  school  were  the  only  agency  of 
social  welfare;  as  if  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  poverty, 
disease,  crime,  and  other  social  ills  imnamed  devolves  upon  the  school. 
But  I  do  not  forget  that  the  family  exists;  that  churches  exist;  that  industry 
itself  has  certain  responsibilities;  that  the  state  has  created  and  will  gradu- 
ally bring  to  greater  independent  usefulness  such  agencies  of  social  welfare 
as  the  public-health  service,  industrial  conmussions,  and  a  factory-inspec- 
tion service;  that  niunerous  voluntary  social  agencies  such  as  settlements 
with  their  clubs,  philanthropic  societies  with  their  varied  preventive  and 
educational  programs  have  their  part  to  play;  and  that  it  is  high  time  for 
tis  to  consider  anew  the  relation  of  all  these  agencies  to  one  another. 

The  public  school  has  undoubtedly  suflFered  from  the  tendency  to 
impose  upon  it  too  many  tasks  even  if  it  were  well  suited  for  each  of  them 
severally,  which  it  is  not.  I  am  no  friend  of  the  pack-mule  theory  of  edu- 
cation even  if  the  "donkey"  were  more  patient.    It  is  true  that  almost  any 
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group  of  enthusiastic  well-organized  fanatics  have  found  the  schools  an  easy 
victim  of  their  propagating  zeal.  It  is  not  surprising  if  after  many  expe- 
riences school  men  become  a  trifle  cautious  about  admitting  new  claimants^ 
even  if  they  come  in  the  name  of  progress.  What  is  most  of  all  needed  is  an 
understanding,  a  differentiation  of  functions,  a  co-ordination  of  social 
agencies,  a  survey  of  overlapping  fields. 

Recognizing  that  under  existing  conditions  the  family  rather  than  the 
school  is  responsible  for  health,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  relates  to  original  physi- 
cal constitution  and  resistance,  and  that  the  home  and  that  composite  of 
influences  which  for  convenience  we  may  call  the  street  have  perhi^  more 
than  the  school  to  do  with  determining  whether  a  boy  is  to  be  law-abiding, 
the  third  of  our  big  responsibilities,  protection  from  poverty  and  failure  in 
life  by  the  development  of  efficiency,  certainly  remains  largely  if  not  pri- 
marily on  the  school.  It  is  fortimate  that  our  generation  is  inclining-  to 
formidate  the  task  of  education  largely  in  economic  terms,  in  terms  of 
earning  and  spending,  of  productive  efficiency  and  standards  of  living. 
Those  are  no  ignoble  or  materialistic  terms.  It  is  a  misinterpretation  of 
this  tendency  to  say  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  industry. 

The  demand  for  economic  efficiency  is  made,  not  in  the  interests  of 
indiistry,  but  in  the  name  and  in  the  interests  of  education.  If  we  can 
increase  by  50  per  cent  the  earning  capacity  of  the  boy  who  enters  industry, 
we  shall  make  him  relatively  independent  of  his  employer  at  the  same  time 
that  we  bind  them  closer  together  in  mutual  interest.  If  he  becomes  worth 
nine  dollars  a  week  at  the  start  instead  of  six  to  industry,  he  becomes  by  the 
same  educational  process  worth  more  than  that  to  himself.  I  am  far 
from  suggesting  that  earning  capacity  at  the  moment  of  leaving  school 
is  the  only  or  even  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  a 
very  definite  test  and  one  from  which  the  exponoits  of  modem  ideas  in 
education  dare  not  shrink.  Men  and  women  who  are  fit  to  do  the  work  of 
the  world  and  keen  to  appreciate  in  due  proportions  the  fruits  of  labor, 
capable  workers,  and  discriminating  ultimate  consumers  and  producers  of 
wealth — these  are  the  goal  of  education  as  the  social  economist  would 
formidate  it,  asking  from  the  schools  not  everything,  but  a  generous  slice 
of  that  large  everjrthing  of  which  social  welfare  consists. 


FUNDAMENTAL    DISTINCTIONS    BETWEEN    UBERAL    AND 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

I.     DAVID  SNEDDEN,  COMiaSSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  many  years,  even  centuries,  secondary  schools,  coU^es,  and  ele- 
mentary schools  have  existed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  young  people, 
and  especially  to  those  of  greatest  promise,  what  we  call  general,  or  liberal, 
education.    Every  civilization  has  had  its  schools,  wherein  have  been  taught 
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the  vernacular  and  other  languages,  philosophy,  science,  art,  literature,  and 
history.  Many  and  varied  have  been  the  alleged  objects  of  this  general 
education.  At  times,  peoples  have  sought  thru  it  to  increase  and  diffuse 
the  social  inheritance  of  culture  vAddx  they  had  evolved  largely  from  within 
themselves.  In  other  eras,  peoples  have  sought  thru  their  schools  primarily 
to  make  available  the  liberal  learning  of  other  peoples  and  sometimes  of 
other  ages. 

So  long  have  schools  for  the  giving  of  general  culture  existed  that  their 
methods  and  processes  have  become  fixed  and  stereotyped — ^those  that 
are  wasteful  and  ill  adapted  hardly  less  than  those  that  are  fruitful  and 
demonstrably  efficient  These  methods  and  processes,  like  those  found  in 
the  pre-sdentific  stages  in  almost  all  other  lines  of  human  endeavor,  have 
been  formed  thru  ages  of  selection,  have  become  crystallized  as  customs, 
and  are  approved  and  defended  usually  with  all  the  fervor  that  attaches  to 
the  historic  faiths. 

But  in  education  the  ages  of  faith  are  coming  to  an  end  and  the  age 
of  science  is  drawing  on.  Education  henceforth  can  rest  on  a  basis  of  custom 
and  dogma  hardly  more  than  can  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  war. 
The  public  is  forcing  the  demand  for  a  more  purposeful,  a  more  scientific, 
and  a  more  efficient  liberal  education  in  the  schools.  This  demand  is  not 
always  articulate  and  always  lacks  definition,  but  it  is  real,  nevertheless. 

It  is  the  public,  likewise,  that  is  back  of  the  present  demand  for  schools 
for  vocational  education.  Vocational  education  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  in  civilized  society  largely  by  agencies  other  than  schools,  among  which 
the  shop  and  the  home  have  been  the  most  conspicuous.  Schools  have, 
indeed,  long  existed  wherein  have  been  trained  ph3rsicians,  engineers, 
teachers,  accountants,  military  leaders,  and  the  like.  These  schools  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  agencies  in  training  for  the  professions; 
but  for  other  callings,  not  professions — such  as  those  followed  by  the  car- 
penter, the  machinbt,  the  weaver,  the  farmer,  the  cook,  the  stone-cutter, 
and  the  thousand  other  specialized  workers  in  modem  society — ^f ew  schools 
have  yet  been  organized  or  even  projected. 

Now  comes  the  twentieth  century,  with  its  demands  on  America,  as 
on  other  civilized  countries,  that  opportunities  for  vocational  training  in 
schools  shall  be  made  available  for  any  and  all  of  those  desirous  of  entering 
the  great  variety  of  pursuits  wherein  men  and  women  contribute  useful 
service  to  the  worid.  It  is  a  matter  of  easy  demonstration  that  the  work- 
shop, the  home,  and  other  non-school  agencies  are  unable,  under  modem 
conditions,  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  efficient  vocational  education. 
History  is  here  repeating  itsdf ,  since  schools  of  general  learning  were 
established  when  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  forum  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  of  providing  liberal  education  in  needed  amounts. 

Statesmen  and  educators  are  now  confronted  by  the  gigantic  work  of 
organizing  vocational  schools  in  great  variety  and  in  large  number  t^ 
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supplement  schoc^  of  general  education.  Society  is  demanding  that  these 
schods  provide  training  for  the  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
homemaking  occupations  and  is  insistent  that  such  schools  shall  not 
disregard  the  needs  and  capacities  of  any  young  peofde  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  as  these  are  confronted  by  the  necessities  of  entering  upon  profit- 
able occupations. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  establishing  vocational  schools 
are  great  and  almost  endless  in  niunber.  Few  satisfactory  precedents 
lot  systematic  vocational  education  for  occupations  other  than  the  pro- 
fessions exist.  Professional  schools  offer  but  limited  suggestion  as  to  suc- 
cessful forms  of  vocational  education  for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other 
non-professional  pursuits. 

It  is  very  necessary  that,  before  we  begin  to  organize  vocational  schods, 
to  formulate  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  train  teachers  for  vocational 
education,  we  should  endeavor  to  state,  as  clearly  and  definitdy  as  possible, 
our  theories  as  to  effective  aims  and  methods  for  this  form  of  education. 
The  public  will  charge  us,  and  rij^tly  so,  with  gross  ineffidency  if  we  under- 
take to  spend  the  public  money  in  creating  new  t3rpes  of  education  bdore 
we  have  dearly  defined  our  aims  and  plans  for  its  profitable  administration. 
We  occupy  the  position  of  educational  architects.  It  is  to  us  that  the  public 
looks,  first,  for  our  sketched  plans  of  the  structures  that  it  is  proposed  to 
erect,  and,  later,  for  detailed  plans  and  specifications. 

The  questions  first  encountered  are  as  to  how  far  vocational  education 
resembles,  in  its  underlying  princq>les,  desirable  methods  and  serviceable 
practices,  the  forms  of  historic  school  education  with  which  we  have  already 
become  familiar.  What  are  the  essential  likenesses  and  differences  between 
vocational  education  and  the  general,  or  liberal,  education  which  now  for 
many  centuries  we  have  seen  carried  on  in  sdiool  and  coll^;e?  How  can 
we  expect  to  utilize  our  experience  in  connection  with  general  or  liberal 
education  as  a  basis  in  devising  a  suitable  practice  in  vocational  sdiools  ? 
To  what  extent  can  the  two  forms  of  education  be  carried  on  side  by  side, 
or  merged,  in  actual  practice,  and  to  what  extent  must  they  be  kqpt  distinct 
and  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  opposed  to  each  other?  How  far  will  it  be 
practicable  to  utilize  existing  administrative  machinery,  induding  such 
factors  as  school  boards,  superintendents  of  schools,  sdiool  i^indpals, 
school  buildings,  and  the  various  material  appurtenances  of  education, 
to  accomplish  the  ends  both  of  liberal  and  of  vocational  education  ?  To 
what  extent  can  teachers  trained  f^  the  (me  form  be  utilized  in  the  oth^  ? 
Obviously,  these  questions  are  of  fundamental  importance,  in  view  of  the 
prevalent  tendency  to  demand  that  the  existing  school  organization  shaQ 
be  expanded  so  as  to  indude  the  new  forms  of  education. 

It  is  the  primary  thesis  of  this  paper  that  vocational  education  differs 
from  general,  or  liberal,  education  fimdamentally  as  r^ards  its  essential 
aims,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  differ  also,  fundamentally,  as  regards  the 
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means  and  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  administrative  agencies 
which  are  intimately  rdated  to  means  and  methods  of  instruction.  It  is 
further  contended  that  vocational  education  and  liberal  education  cannot 
be  efiFectively  carried  on,  so  far  as  regards  a  given  group  of  pupils,  in  a  way 
which  permits  of  a  considerable  blending  of  the  imlike  types  of  instruction. 
To  attempt  this  is  to  defeat  the  aims  both  of  liberal  and  of  vocational 
training.  One  of  the  essential  conditions  of  genuine  efficiency  in  either 
liberal  or  vocational  education  is  a  considerable  degree  of  omcentration 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  on  the  one  type  or  the  other,  so  far  as  regards  the 
eq)enditure  of  his  time  and  energy  in  any  given  time.  - 

The  diief  difficulties  encountered  in  the  effort  to  make  the  foregoing 
thesis  comprehensible  arise  from  the  fact  that,  as  respects  many  phases  of 
education  and  eq>ecially  that  of  secondary  grade,  we  have  as  yet  no 
dearly  defined  aims  which  are  of  demonstrable  validity.  A  large  part 
of  the  effort  which  we  expend  on  general  education  is  directed  by  aims 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  custom,  crude  psychological  analysis,  and  vague 
aq>irations  after  culture  and  social  effidency .  These  aims  do  not  yet  stand 
the  tests  of  effidency  as  should  aims  that  are  sdentifically  derived  and  pur- 
posefully pursued. 

Clearly,  there  is  as  yet  comparativdy  Uttle  definiteness  to  be  found  in 
our  formulations  of  the  aims  of  any  of  the  forms  of  education.  Indeed, 
we  educators  seem  to  be  rductant  to  define  our  aims  in  ways  that  are 
concrete  and  specific.  It  is  a  rq)roach  to  education  that  this  should  be  so. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  it 
seems  clear  that  we  have  quite  failed  so  to  define  our  educational  purposes 
as  to  demonstrate,  on  the  one  hand,  their  worth  or  validity,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  such  purposes  serve  both  as  the  guide  and  as  the 
measure  of  the  results  which  we  attain  thru  the  practices  that  we  employ. 

A  few  illustrations  may  serve  to  make  this  statement  clearer.  In  the 
primary  school,  among  other  ends  held  in  view,  is  that  of  teachmg  children 
to  write — ^that  is,  of  giving  them  mastery  of  the  art  and  skill  designated  as 
penmanship.  The  educational  value  of  this  subject  is  one  about  which 
there  can  be  comparativdy  little  diq>ute.  We  have  not,  perhaps,  as  yet 
defined  our  standards  of  attainment  quite  dearly.  Neverthdess,  we  all 
appreciate  that  the  ability  to  write  constitutes  a  distinct  social  asset  for 
every  individual,  both  in  his  vocational  and  in  his  cultural  relationships 
toward  life,  and  that  effort  expended  in  giving  the  pupil  mastery  of  this 
art  is  well  worth  while.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely the  standards  of  legibility,  q>eed,  and  form  which  should  determine 
our  aims  in  the  various  grades. 

When  we  come  to  know  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certitude  the  pur- 
poses which  should  control  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  we  can  turn  to  a 
discussion  of  the  most  suitable  means  and  methods  of  realizing  these  aims. 
We  are  able  to  test,  comparativdy,  various  methods  of  teaching.    In  the 
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course  of  time  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  ourselves  able  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  methods,  in  terms  of  the  product  of  their 
teaching. 

A  similar  condition  exists  as  r^ards  formal  reading  and  spelling  as 
subjects  of  elementary  education  where  aims  are  quite  satisfactorily 
defined.  But  outside  of  these  limited  fields,  we  possess  no  satisfactory 
definitions  of  valid  aims  such  as  a  well-devdoped  educational  scheme 
obviously  requires. 

We  have,  for  example,  been  urging  for  many  years  the  introduction 
into  the  elementary  school  of  rudimentary  science  teaching,  variously 
characterized  as  "nature  study,'*  "elementary  science,"  and  "general 
science."  But  we  have  never  yet  developed  a  generally  acceptable  formu- 
lation as  to  the  aims  which  ^ould  control  in  teaching  this  subject.  We 
have  argued  in  many  tongues  as  to  its  educational  value.  We  have  set 
up  for  it,  indeed,  a  variety  of  aims,  of  a  more  or  less  mystical  nature, 
usually  expressed  by  such  general  phrases  as  "love  of  nature,"  "general 
information,"  and  "scientific  spirit."  None  of  these  formulations  of  aim 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  the  sense  that  they  serve  to  define  and  test 
methods  of  teaching.  A  partial  consequence  of  this  situation  is  that  means 
and  methods  of  teaching  nature  study,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the 
subject  itself,  have  been  without  guiding  purpose,  and  have  therefore 
remained  chaotic,  vague,  and  futile. 

Similar  criticisms  can  be  applied  to  much  of  the  other  work  in  elementary 
schools.  The  situation  in  secondary  education  is  worse.  We  surely  have, 
for  example,  no  clearly  defined  purposes  to  control  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  high  schools— purposes,  that  is,  of  a  demonstrable  validity. 
Two  purposes  now  are  supposed  to  guide  our  efforts  in  this  field--one  that 
of  fitting  pupils  for  examination  and  the  other  that  of  giving  general  mental 
training.  Neither  of  these  objects,  however,  can  be  called  educationally 
valid.  The  first  is  surely  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  while  the  latter  possesses 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  stq)s  which  are  now  taken  in  mathematical 
teaching.  In  other  words,  tho  we  may  intend  that  mental  training  shall 
result  from  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  we  have  no  assurance  that  it 
does  so  result,  nor  is  this  end  yet  so  clearly  defined  as  to  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  means  and  methods  of  instruction  which  we  employ. 

It  would  appear  that  we  should  be  capable  of  giving  more  dear 
definitions  to  vocational,  than  to  liberal,  education,  because  in  its  simplest 
and  most  significant  sense  vocational  education  is  some  form  of  edu- 
cation designed  to  equip  a  young  person  for  a  recognized  calling.  In 
endeavoring  to  define  vocational  education,  we  have  already,  indeed, 
created  many  tmnecessary  obstades.  It  should  surdy  be  possible  for 
us,  by  stud3ring  the  requirements  of  recognized  callings,  such  as  medi- 
cine, teaching,  bookkeeping,  carpentering,  printing,  tailoring,  cooking, 
and  the  like,  to  derive  from  each  one  and  to  define  those  q[>ecific  re- 
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quirements  as  to  skill,  technical  knowledge,  and  ideals  which  persons 
trained  for  that  vocation  should  possess.  Having  thus  defined  the  ends 
which  we  are  to  achieve,  the  procedure  of  seeking  appropriate  means  and 
methods  of  realizing  these  aims  should  not  be  difficult. 

We  have  undoubtedly  been  confused  as  r^ards  vocational  education, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  our  efforts  to  link  such  education  up  with  the  practices 
of  general,  or  of  liberal,  education.  We  have  also  obsoured  the  situation 
by  our  imwillingness  to  undertake  in  our  schools  more  than  a  part  of  the 
vocational  training  actually  required  to  produce  efficiency  in  a  calling. 

In  most  normal  schools  at  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  ostensible 
aim  is  to  train  teachers  for  elementary  schools;  but  usually  no  clear  distinc- 
tion or  difference  exists  between  that  training  which  is  truly  vocational  in 
its  nature  and  that  other  training  which  is  designed  to  give  culture  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  to  students  in  normal  schools.  The  effort  to  make  such  a 
distinction  is  often  resented,  as  tho  it  would  result  in  an  impairment  of  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  instead  of  greatly  increasing  such  efficiency. 

Again,  engineering  schools,  while  having  made  great  progress  in  defining 
the  professional  ends  which  they  seek  to  achieve,  have,  nevertheless,  also 
constantly  laid  stress  on  certain  general  studies,  especially  mathematics 
and  science,  which  are  supposed  in  some  way  to  furnish  a  background  of 
professional  competency.  Similarly,  in  schools  designed  to  train  mechanics, 
especially  where  such  schools  have  been  influenced  by  the  demand  for  techni- 
cal instruction  as  it  manifests  itself  in  evening  schools,  there  has  been  a 
reluctance  to  make  clear-cut  distinctions  between  the  kind  of  specific 
training  that  the  successful  mechanic  requires  in  any  particular  field  and 
the  general  education  which  might  be  useful  to  him  as  a  man,  but  which 
has  little  or  no  direct  bearing  on  his  efficiency  as  a  mechanic.  The  failure 
to  make  those  distinctions  is  largely  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  academic 
tradition  in  all  public  education. 

Again,  while  it  is  generally  recognized  that  completdy  to  equip  a  person 
for  any  given  calling  requires  not  only  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  technical  subjects  related  to  that  calling,  but  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  actual  practice  in  the  calling  itself,  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  giving  skill  and  the  other  habit-products  of 
prolonged  participation  in  actual  work,  it  is  obviously  difficult  for  schools 
to  provide  this  latter  element  in  vocational  training.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  vocational  education  in  schools,  whether  on  the  pro- 
fessional or  other  levels,  the  problem  of  giving  such  training  has  been 
evaded. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  aims  of  liberal,  or  general,  education, 
as  now  carried  on,  are  not  clearly  defined.  Some  of  the  alleged  aims  con- 
trolling in  the  choice  of  ways  and  means  of  liberal  education  are  directed 
toward  what  are,  in  reality,  means  only,  as  when  a  school  seeks  to  make 
the  mastery  of  Latin,  or  of  algebra,  or  of  ancient  history  a  goal  of  its  efforts. 
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Other  aimS|  often  held  forth  in  glowing  terms,  but  which  are  rarely  analyzed 
and  defined,  are  vague  and  mystical,  lacking  definite  connection  with  the 
educational  processes  as  actually  administered.  Such  are  the  ends  described 
by  the  mystical  phrases  "culture,"  "character,"  "mental  discipline," 
"self-realization,"  "capacity  for  self-direction,"  "social  efficiency,"  and 
many  others  of  similar  nature. 

But  in  the  best  of  contemporary  practice  where  the  liberal  education 
of  youth  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  is  concerned,  three  t3n[>es  of 
aims  may  be  distinguished,  each  of  which  possesses  obvious  validity, 
altho  the  actual  "functioning"  of  the  means  ^nployed  to  attain  them  is 
often  questionable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  youth  master  the 
use  of  certain  intellectual  tools  which  are  assumed  to  be  capable  of  general 
application  in  the  pursuit  of  vocational,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  cultural, 
ends.  The  most  perfect  example  of  these  intellectual  tools  is  that  of  Eng- 
lish expression,  while  modem  languages  and  mathematics  probably  rank 
next  in  importance. 

In  the  second  place,  contemporary  secondary  and  coU^e  education 
seeks  to  have  the  3routh  become  master  of  certain  more  general  intellectual 
processes  of  work,  such  as  scientific  methods  of  inquiry,  the  use  of  logical 
methods  of  reasoning,  ready  abilities  to  employ  reference  materials,  and  the 
like.    This  is  not  a  well-defined  aim  yet. 

In  the  third  place,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  have  the  youth  gain  in  appre- 
ciation of  some  of  those  forms  of  art,  literature,  science,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  social  inheritance,  the  general  or  universal  possession  of  which  is 
esteemed  a  thing  of  value. 

The  three  foregoing  classes  of  educational  aims  as  found  in  liberal 
educaticm  are  all,  without  doubt,  valid  in  a  d^ee.  The  criticism  that 
may  be  made  of  the  educational  practice  by  which  we  seek  to  realize 
them  is  that  we  yet  possess  no  definite  means  of  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  practice  based  upon  these  aims  actually  produces  the  results 
sought 

It  is  probable  that  a  more  fundamental  analysis  of  the  aims  of  liberal 
education  will  be  necessary  before  the  contrasts  which  undoubtedly  exist 
between  it  and  vocational  education  can  be  clearly  defiined.  It  is  also 
probable  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  cont^nporary  so-called  "liberal  educa- 
tion" is  actually  confused  by  the  attempt  to  realize  certain  quasi-vocational 
aims.  For  example,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  algebra,  as  the  subject 
is  commonly  taught,  contributes  in  any  way  to  culture  or  liberal  learning, 
whereas  for  some  students  it  possesses  undoubted  usefulness  as  a  vocational 
tool.  The  attempt  to  teach  it  in  conjunction  with  liberal  studies,  however, 
leads  to  confusion,  because  the  methods  of  approach  and  the  character 
of  study  sidted  to  algebra  as  a  vocational  tool  do  not  suit  such  studies  as 
English  litoature,  history,  and  others  of  a  more  purely  liberal  nature. 
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It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  the  most  iiseful  definition  of  liberal 
education  now  available  is  that  whichidefines  it  primarily  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion toward  higher  utilization.  Man  stands,  to  the  world  about  him,  in  a 
twofold  relationship.  He  is  a  producer  of  utilities  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  for  his  own  growth  and  development,  he  must  utilize  utilities. 
That  education  which  trains  him  to  be  a  producer  is  vocational  education. 
That  education  which  trains  him  to  be  a  good  utilizer,  in  the  social  sense 
of  that  term,  is  liberal  education. 

Men  specialize  their  efforts  greatly  in  producing  utilities.  Men  become 
respectively  teachers,  farmers,  machinists,  novelists,  scientific  investigators, 
engineers,  sailors,  in  their  endeavors  to  find  fields  of  service  adi^ted  to 
their  powers,  the  products  of  which  are  in  social  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  as  consumers,  or  utilizers,  do  not  specialize. 
Owing  to  ignorance,  undeveloped  interests,  and  poverty,  their  standards  of 
living  may  be  low  or  deformed.  But  given  sufficient  leisure  and  economic 
resources,  each  one  of  us  seeks  to  utilize  literature,  art,  music,  history, 
science,  newspapers,  the  drama,  and  the  various  forms  of  service  rendered 
by  those  who  minister  to  us  in  providing  medical  knowledge,  means  of  travd, 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  shdter,  and  protection.  In  each  of  these  directions, 
capacities  for  right  utilization  can  be  refined,  elevated,  and  socialized. 

An  education  that  seeks  to  make  a  man  vocationally  efficient  must  first 
find  a  calling  in  which  a  given  combination  of  inherited  talents  most  ade- 
quately fits,  after  which  systematic  training  toward  efficiency  in  that  calling 
can  be  made  a  dominant  p\iipose.  A  system  of  education  which  trains  men 
as  utilizers  must  touch  the  world  at  many  points,  often  superficially,  and 
with  due  regard  to  inherited  tastes  and  interests.  The  pedagogical  methods 
of  approach  to  the  two  types  of  education  must  be  fundamentally  unlike 
each  other. 

Liberal  education  embraces,  however,  something  more  than  the  develop- 
ment of  appreciation  and  the  ability  to  make  valuable  choices  among  the 
various  utilities  offered  for  man's  utilization.  It  may  include,  as  noted 
above,  in  contemporary  practice  certain  definite  forms  of  training  in  the  use 
of  intellectual  tools,  such  as  reading  a  foreign  language,  and  the  like,  and 
also  probably  certain  definite  intellectual  powers  or  habits  which  are  capable 
of  quite  general  application,  such  as  appreciation  of  scientific  method. 

If  the  forgoing  analysis  possesses  validity,  it  indicates  quite  clearly 
certain  distinctions  that  will  follow  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
liberal  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  vocational  education,  on  the  other. 

Vocati(Hial  education  will  not  be  b^^  until  the  youth  has  reached  an 
age  suitable  for  active  and  concentrated  participation  in  vocational  activities 
with  the  vocational  end  in  view.  During  all  the  period  of  childhood,  a 
conq>rehensive  system  of  education  will  give  the  child  and  youth  abundant 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  great  variety  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
but  not  on  the  vocational  basis.    He  will  particq>ate  in  them  in  play  and 
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in  the  ^irit  of  the  amateur.  He  will  gain  in  experience,  enlarging  his 
worid. 

Both  nature  and  custom,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  for  a  large 
majority  of  people  vocational  capacities  as  well  as  genuine  vocational 
interests  develop  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty.  During  this 
time  the  youth  ^ould  have  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  his  endeavors 
for  long  periods  in  acquiring  vocational  competency.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  allowing  liberal  education  to  monopolize  his  attention.  Liberal  educa- 
tion may,  indeed,  be  still  carried  on  as  a  minor— that  is,  occup3ring  leisure 
hours  in  evenings  and  holidays. 

It  may  be  expected  that  a  vast  deal  will  have  been  done  for  the  youth, 
in  the  way  of  liberal  education,  long  before  he  reaches  fourteen  years  of 
age.  For  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  inclination,  the  period  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  may  also  be  taken  for  liberal  education,  with  the  under- 
standing that  during  this  period  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  raise  the 
standards  of  utilization  manifested  by  the  individuaL  Ideab,  finer  senti- 
ments, appreciation  of  those  products  of  civilization  which  are  accessible 
with  difficulty  ^ould  be  cultivated.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  higher 
reaches  of  art,  literature,  science  as  a  culture,  the  application  of  art  to  sur- 
roundings are  to  be  made  much  of. 

It  is  still  questionable  as  to  how  far,  during  the  adolescent  period,  any 
youth  may  devote  himself  primarily  to  obtaining  an  extended  liberal  edu- 
cation. It  is  certainly  possible  that  further  inquiry  will  show  us  that  for 
all  youths  a  certain  amount  of  devotion  to  vocational  education,  from  the 
''age  of  fourteen  onward,  will  prove  wholesome  and  valuable.  This  voca- 
tional training,  however,  must  be  so  adjusted  as  r^ards  time  and  concen- 
tration as  not  to  produce  in  the  youth  the  ^irit  of  the  dilettante.  Long 
periods  must  be  devoted  to  it,  and  the  product  must  be  of  a  definitely 
valuable  nature.  It  is  easy  to  give  excessive  attention  to  the  abstract 
elements  of  vocational  training  at  this  time~-a  process  which  is  probably 
psychologically  unwise. 

As  a  basis  for  future  discussion  as  to  the  distinctions  between  liberal  and 
vocational  education,  the  following  theses,  or  conclusions,  are  submitted: 

I.  The  permanently  valid  ends  of  liberal,  or  general,  education  are  as 
yet  shrouded  in  the  clouds  of  mysticism.  Proximate  or  immediate  ends, 
as  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mastery  of  subject-matter,  are,  of  course,  not 
genuine  ends,  but  in  reality  are  means  only.  Remote  and  general  ends  as 
held  forth  by  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  such  as  '' mental  discq>line," 
'' culture,"  '^  social  efficiency,"  are  too  vague,  intangible,  and  tmrelated 
to  the  means  actually  employed  in  education  to  be  of  value  in  scientific 
analjrsis  of  educational  means  and  methods. 

3.  Until  recently,  vocational  education  as  defined  by  school  men  has 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  also  confused  by  an  dement  of  mysticism.  Edu- 
cators have  fallal  victims  to  the  popular  belief  that  some  lorm  of  manual- 
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training  ot  textbook  instruction  in  various  of  the  practical  arts  would 
contribute  in  marked  degree  to  vocational  efficiency.  This  uncertainty 
is  now  passing  away,  and,  where  sincere  and  positive  thinking  prevails, 
vocational  education  b  capable  of  being  defined  quite  clearly  as  to  the  aims 
which  should  control  its  processes,  thus  clearing  the  groimd  for  a  discussion 
of  the  most  effective  wa3rs  and  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  sound  social  economy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  society  is  developing  a  constantly  increasing  need  of  a  more 
general  and  a  more  '' functioning"  liberal  education,  eq>ecially  for  young 
people  from  twdve  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age. 

4.  Also,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sound  social  economy,  the  demand  of 
society  that  effective  vocational  education  shall  be  available  in  vocational 
schools  is  sound  and  normal,  this  demand,  in  fact,  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  non-school  agencies  of  vocational  education  have  largely  ceased  to  be 
effective  in  the  face  of  modem  demands. 

5.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  vocational  education,  carried  on  in 
schools  eq)eciaUy  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  sont^  one  calling,  can  be 
made  effective.  Schools  of  medicine,  engineering,  pharmacy,  stenography, 
machine-shop  practice,  bricklaying,  sign-painting,  pliunbing,  and  farming 
have  already  demonstrated  that  a  school  organized  primarily  to  train  a 
young  person  to  proficiency  in  a  calling  which  he  has  determined  to  enter 
iQ>on  can  be  made  effective. 

6.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  vocational  education  has  been 
achieved  to  any  satisfactory  and  economic  degree  in  schools  where  such 
education  is  blended  with  the  traditional  processes  of  liberal  education. 
In  general,  the  conmierdal  school  that  makes  specific  conmierdal  training 
only  a  feature,  and  perhaps  a  minor  feature,  in  a  program  of  general  edu- 
cation, while  it  may  give  good  general  education,  does  not  produce  any 
conspicuous  d^ee  of  vocational  power.  Selected  graduates  of  such  schools 
will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  the  occupations  toward  which  the  general 
atmoq>here  of  the  school  has  directed  their  attention;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  vocational  efficiency  has  been  produced  by  the  all^^ed  vocational 
courses  offered  in  such  sdiools.  Similarly,  most  existing  secondary  schools 
of  agriculture  do  not  actually  produce  competent  ability  in  their  students 
as  farmers. 

7.  Available  evidence  points  to  the  condusicm  that  any  sdiool  designed 
to  give  successful  vocational  education  must  make  possible  a  large  amount 
of  concentration  in  the  practical  even  more  than  in  the  theoretical  phases 
of  such  education.  An  evening  school  can  be  vocationally  effective  only 
if  its  instruction  is  intimatdy  correlated  to  the  wage-earning  work  done  by 
its  students  during  the  eight  or  more  hours  of  a  working-day. 

A  short  course  of  instruction  in  an  agricultural  coU^e  can  become 
effectively  vocational  for  young  fanners  who  have  ahready  faced,  in  a 
practical  way,  the  problems  of  agriculture.    Other  so-called  '^part-time'' 
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courses  designed  for  people  who  have  had  practical  experience  can  be  made 
effective  in  this  way. 

But,  for  young  people  who  have  not  already  a  learning  basis  in  practical 
experience,  a  vocational  school  must,  to  a  large  extent,  reproduce  practical 
processes,  must  give  the  pupil  many  hours  of  each  working  day  in  actual, 
practical  work,  and  must  dosdy  correlate  theoretical  instruction  to  this 
practical  work.  To  meet  these  requir^nents,  therefore,  it  is  required  that 
when  the  pupil  enters  a  vocational  school  he  ^ould  be  able  to  give  at  least 
six  or  eight  hours  per  day  of  undivided  attention  to  the  ends  of  vocational 
education.  Under  these  conditions,  liberal  education  must  be  regarded, 
for  such  a  pupil  at  this  time,  as  a  minor  issue.  Some  liberal  education  will 
result,  as  a  by-product,  from  a  sound  program  of  vocational  education; 
but  it  is  quite  unwise  to  plan  for  any  extended  amount  of  liberal  education 
in  this  way. 

8.  It  is  desirable  that  boys  and  giris  shall  be  encouraged  to  remain  in 
schools  of  general  or  liberal  learning  as  long  as  their  economic  resources  and 
position  justify.  For  some,  the  proper  time  for  leaving  the  general  school 
may  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  others  sixteen,  for  others  eij^teen,  and  for, 
others  twenty-two.  When,  however,  the  time  comes  to  turn  to  the  voca- 
tional school,  concentration  of  effort  should  be  required  for  the  latter  purpose. 

9.  In  much  of  liberal  education  the  controlling  purpose,  pedagogically, 
is  not  to  produce  skill  or  highly  organized  and  definite  knowledge,  but  rather 
to  expand  intdlectual  e]q>erience,  to  provide  for  deeper  appreciation  of 
those  things  of  the  social  inheritance  that  are  most  worth  while,  and  to 
refine  tastes  and  create  intdlectual  interests  of  various  kinds.  To  this 
end,  the  most  effective  pedagogical  methods  must  be  quite  unlike  those 
which  will  give  best  results  in  vocational  education. 

10.  The  controlling  purpose  in  vocational  education  being  to  produce 
certain  fairly  definite  forms  of  skill  and  power  which  shall  enable  the  learner 
to  become  a  successful  producer  of  valuable  service,  the  pedagogical  methods 
to  be  employed  must  be  those  involving  concentration,  painstaking  appli- 
cation to  detail,  and  continuity  of  piupose.  These  pedagogical  methods 
will  be  quite  unlike  those  suited,  in  the  main,  to  general  or  liberal  education. 

11.  AvailaUe  experience  points,  therefore,  to  the  condusion  that  voca- 
tional and  liberal  schools  should  possess  separate  organization  and  admini- 
stration, in  order  that  there  nmy  not  be  fatal  confusion  of  aims  and  processes 
enq>loyed.  The  vocational  schod  must  be  in  a  position  to  go  constantly 
to  the  world  of  economic  activity,  in  order  to  derive  dear  knowledge  of 
the  purposes  which  should  control  it  It  should  be  governed  by  or  possess 
an  advis(My  committee  containing  men  who  are  intimatdy  identified  with 
the  occupation  for  which  it  trains,  both  as  employers  and  employees.  The 
vocational  sduxd  should  divest  itsdf  as  conopletdy  as  possible  of  the 
academic  atmoqiher^  and  should  rq>roduce  as  fully  as  possible  the  atmos- 
phere of  economic  endeavor  in  the  fidd  for  idiich  it  trains. 
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12.  The  school  of  liberal  learning,  whether  secondary  or  collegiate, 
should  increasingly  bring  its  students  into  contact  with  the  wide  and  varied 
forms  of  the  social  inheritance  of  our  day,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  in 
powers  of  appreciation  and  of  effective  response  to  it.  The  liberal  school, 
aiming  to  produce  good  ''utilizers,"  must  develop  a  wide  and  very  flexible 
[urogram.  The  school  of  liberal  learning  may  wdl  include  so-called  prac- 
tical arts — ^manual  training,  household  arts,  commercial  subjects,  and 
agriculture — as  phases  of  liberal  learning  whereby  pupils,  thru  participa- 
tion in  practical  activities  in  the  spirit  of  the  amateur,  shall  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  economic  activities  of  life.  Such  practical  training  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  vocational,  since  it  does  not  bear  profitable  fruits  in 
this  direction.  It  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  contribute  valuable  results  to 
vocation  finding — ^that  is,  it  may  be  pre-vocational  training,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word. 

13.  While  vocational  and  liberal  schools  must  be  organized  apart 
from  each  other,  and  on  independent  foundations,  nevertheless  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  types  should  somewhere  be  unified,  in  order  that  a  proper 
co-ordination  of  activities  may  result.  In  a  dty,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
superintendent  to  have  under  him  an  assistant  superintendent  giving  his 
entire  time  to  vocational  schools,  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of 
education  being  the  unifying  force.  In  states  and  commimities  not  yet  clear 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  two  forms  of  education,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sqparate  OTganization  of  both  a  local  and  a  state  machinery  of  control  for 
vocational  education  would  expedite  the  development  of  right  ideab  and 
standards  of  such  education.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  schod<< 
master,  as  such,  will  fully  aiq>reciate  either  the  social  significance  or  the 
pedagogic  requirements  of  genuine  vocational  education. 


n.     W.   C.   BAGLEY,   PROCESSOR  OF   EDUCATION,   17KIVEBSITY  OF  ILLINOIS, 

XTRBANA,  ILL. 

It  is  possible  to  contrast  vocational  education  with  cultural  education 
from  a  number  of  different  points  of  view.  The  contrast  that  appeals  to 
me  as  most  fundamental  and  thorogoing  is  based  upon  the  necessity  of 
providing  thru  vocational  education  for  specialized  efficiency  in  some  one 
occupation  and  of  providing  thru  liberal  education  for  adaptabilUy  to 
changing  conditions. 

If  we  grant  this  as  at  least  one  important  diff^ ence  between  the  two 
types,  we  have  a  possible  explanation  of  the  rdative  obscurity  of  aim 
which  is  charged  so  frequently  against  what  we  call  liberal  education. 
Vocational  education  deals  wiUi  a  specific  and  tangible  problem;  liberal 
education  with  a  very  complex  problem — and  a  problem  that  is  highly 
resistant  to  helpful  analysis.  The  gfave  danger  lies  in  our  tendency  to 
infer  from  this  difficulty  of  analysis  that  the  problem  is  not  really  very 
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important  or  that  we  can  dispense  with  its  solution.  The  great  difficulty 
lies  not  in  the  fact  that  the  aims  of  liberal  education  are  inherently  obscure 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  they  are  inherently  remote  and  inherently  broad 
and  comprehensive.  Because  ''social  efficiency,"  for  ouunple,  or  ''adapt- 
ability," or  "morality"  are  so  broad  as  to  make  anal3rsis  difficult,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  unimportant  or  that  we  can  replace  them  by 
narrower  aims.  What  we  must  do  is  to  analyze  them  and  find  what  inter- 
mediate ends  must  be  interpolated,  so  to  speak,  between  our  practical  work- 
aday teaching  task  and  the  remote  end  that  we  seek. 

In  certain  respects,  liberal  education  has  accomplished  this  task.  It 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  mastering  certain  units  of  knowledge 
which  represent  certain  large  and  admittedly  important  phases  of  human 
experience.  This  has  been  a  definite  aim  looking  toward  a  more  remote 
goal;  and  while  the  exact  connection  between  the  immediate  aim  of  getting 
lessons  and  passing  examinations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  remote  aim  of 
becoming  socially  efficient  on  the  other  hand  has  often  been  lost  to  view, 
the  solid  fact  remains  that  getting  lessons  and  passing  examinations  has 
done  something  to  secure  the  desired  results.  We  are  hearing  so  often 
today  these  charges  that  the  traditional  methods  and  processes  of  teaching 
have  been  utterly  futile  that  we  are  coming  to  take  the  statement  as  a 
fact  without  asking  for  the  evidence.  The  evidence  for  these  sweeping 
indictments  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  presented.  There  is  abimdant 
evidence  that  we  fail  with  certain  individuals  and  that  we  fail  to  realize 
all  of  the  possibilities  with  all  individuals.  But,  after  all  has  been  said, 
that  policy  which  emphasizes  the  systematic  mastery  of  race  experience  as 
the  basic  condition  of  human  welfare  and  himian  progress  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. It  remains  for  us  to  improve  and  refine  the  methods  and  processes 
thru  which  we  seek  to  attain  our  ends.  We  need  certainly  to  be  clearer 
upon  the  precise  nature  and  fimction  of  these  interpolated  aims,  and  for 
this  reason  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  suggestions  which  Dr.  Sneddon 
makes  in  this  interesting  distinction  between  the  productive  activities  and 
the  consumptive  activities. 

He  would  define  vocational  education  as  that  which  aims  to  devdopi 
the  productive  capacities;  he  would  define  liberal  or  cultural  education  as 
that  which  aims  to  develop  capacities  "for  utilizing  the  products  of  others 
upon  a  broad  and  social  scale."  The  distinction  is  only  partially  new,  for 
it  represents — altho  upon  a  broader  planer-the  older  distinction  between 
an  education  which  prepared  for  work  and  an  education  which  prq>ared 
for  leisure.  The  older  distinction  harks  back  to  the  time  when  leisure 
and  labor  were  sharply  differentiated  by  the  all  but  impassible  chasm  of 
social  caste.  The  gentleman  was  the  man  of  leisure,  and  essaitially  the 
consumer;  the  woi^ing-man  was  essentially  the  producer,  and  the  man  of 
toS.  The  trend  of  social  organization  and  development  today  is  to  com- 
bine these  two  functions  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  to  insist  that  every 
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man  produce  at  least  in  proportion  to  his  consumption,  and  to  insist  that 
every  man  consume  with  reference,  not  to  his  own  sdfish  gratification, 
but  to  his  efficiency  as  a  producer  and  to  the  service  that  he  should  render 
society. 

While  I  should  agree  with  Dr.  Snedden  that  an  important  task  of 
liberal  education  is  to  train  the  consiuner  to  utilize  intelligently  and  upon  a 
broad  social  plane  the  products  of  others,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  this 
constitutes  an  ultimate  or  even  an  exclusive  function  of  this  type  of  educa- 
tion. I  believe,  furthermore,  that  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  t3n[>es  of  education  on  this  basis,  while  it  wiU  clarify  certain  aims  of 
liberal  education,  will  obscure  and  often  entirely  hide  others  that  are  much 
more  important.  My  objections  to  the  production-consumption  theory 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  In  the  first  place,  production  and  consiunption  are  convenient 
abstractions  made  by  the  economist  for  the  same  purpose  that  other 
abstractions  are  made  by  other  sciences — ^the  purpose,  namely,  of  pro- 
moting clear  thinking  with  reference  to  a  specific  problem.  The  economist's 
task  is  to  define  wealth  and  to  describe  the  processes  by  which  wealth  is 
created  and  consiuned.  Now,  by  extending  the  idea  of  wealth  to  include 
all  possible  goods  of  life — ^immaterial  goods  as  well  as  material  goods, 
an3rthing  that  satisfies  hiunan  desires  of  any  kind — ^it  is  quite  clear  that 
production  and  consumption  may  be  made  to  cover  a  large  nimiber  of  life's 
activities.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  conclude  with  Professor  Weeks  that 
these  economic  terms  comprise  and  include  all  of  one's  relationships;  for, 
from  this  point  of  view,  one  is  always  either  satisfying  one's  needs  or 
producing  satisfiers  for  the  needs  of  one's  self  and  others.  It  is,  I  repeat, 
quite  possible  to  reach  this  conclusion  and  to  base  a  theory  of  educational 
values  upon  this  distinction.  But,  granting  the  possibility,  does  it  hdp  us 
in  solving  our  problem?  Are  not  these  two  terms,  like  all  the  technical 
terms  used  by  special  sciences,  really  abstractions  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  special  problems  ?  And  is  there  not  always  a  danger  in  appl3dng 
these  abstractions  to  processes  that  they  were  not  intended  primarily  to 
cover — a  danger  of  narrowing  our  point  of  view  and  of  oveiiooking  impor- 
tant values  simply  because  it  is  difficult  to  fit  them  into  our  special  cat^ories  ? 

Now  the  processes  of  life  can  be  comprehended  under  an  infinite 
variety  <rf  sq[>arate  abstractions — abstractions  that  can  be  easily  made  to 
comprise  the  whole  gamut  of  experience  just  as  comprehensively  as  do  pro- 
duction and  consiunption.  '^ Matter"  and  ''motion,"  for  example,  can  be 
made  to  cover  the  universe.  Organic  life  can  be  reduced  to  "  nutrition  "  and 
''reproduction";  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  enthusiastic  biologist  could 
construct  a  plausible  theory  of  educational  values  based  upon  these  two 
abstractions.  "Normal"  and  "abnormal,"  "healthful"  and  "patho- 
logical," "sane"  and  "insane"— -each  of  these  pairs  of  terms  can  be  used  to 
sq>arate  the  human  species  into  two  great  varieties.    And  each  of  these 
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pairs  of  technical  abstractions  is  useful  and  valuable  in  respect  of  the  q>ecific 
problem  for  the  solution  of  which  it  was  devised.  We  may  apply  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  q>ecific  problems,  but  in  so  doing  we  are  incurring 
ri^  of  which  we  should  at  least  be  cognizant  before  we  invade  other  fields. 

The  field  of  education  has  alwa3rs  been  peculiarly  open  to  this  type  of 
exploitation  at  the  hands  of  doctrinaires.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
began  the  study  of  education,  I  was  convinced  that  its  problems  could 
be  adequately  described,  f ormidated,  and  solved  in  terms  of  nerve  cells  and 
nerve  fibers.  These  concq>ts  of  physiological  psychology  had  their  brief 
day  and  added  their  small  mite  to  educational  theory — a  day  much  briefer 
and  a  mite  much  smaller  than  I  dreamed  of  at  that  time.  A  little  later, 
experimental  psychology,  with  its  distinction  between  the  motor-minded 
and  the  eye-minded  and  the  ear-minded,  hdd  the  field.  Then  genetic 
psychology,  with  its  culture-epoch-parallelism,  came  and  went  in  its  turn, 
leaving  bcdiind  it  a  host  of  disappointed  hopes  and  a  few  grains  of  predous 
truth.  And  today  a  veritable  host  of  abstractions  are  clamoring  for  educa- 
tional content  to  give  them  meat  and  substance — Madame  Montessori  with 
her  borrowings  from  the  Italian  anthropologists  and  the  French  alienists, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  Mediterranean  theory  of  morality  and  her  rejection  of 
sacrifice  and  duty  as  second-rate  virtues;  the  statisticians  with  their  modes 
and  their  medians,  their  traits  and  abilities;  the  behaviorists  with  their 
puzzle-boxes;  the  physical  educationists  with  their  glorification  of  muscle 
and  brawn;  the  pragmatists  with  their  contempt  for  the  absolute;  and  a 
host  of  others. 

As  has  been  suggested,  each  of  these  partial  points  of  view  has  its  own 
advantages  and  its  own  mite  to  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lem. We  should  not  have  it  thought  that  we  do  not  welcome  them.  Edu- 
cation has  never  failed  to  welcome  them.  We  are  anxious  for  all  the  light 
that  our  sister  sciences  can  bring  to  illuminate  our  task.  But  no  smgle 
norm,  borrowed  from  a  science  which  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  science, 
be  an  abstraction  from  the  total  of  hiunan  e]q>erience,  ^ould  be  accq>ted  as 
a  criterion  for  educational  values.  Education,  too,  has  its  own  q>ecific 
field  and  its  own  ^^cific  problem;  and  it  must  insist  upon  its  right  to 
formulate  its  own  standards  and  to  define  its  own  task. 

9.  But  all  this  rq)resents  a  theoretical  objection  to  Dr.  Snedden's 
proposals.  Let  us  pass  to  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  the  implica- 
tion of  his  doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  sharp 
distinction  between  a  man  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consiuner.  A  man  does 
not  produce  during  so  many  hours  of  the  day  and  then  consume  or  utilize 
during  the  remainder  of  his  time.  As  a  producer,  he  is  also  a  consumer.  In 
his  vocational  life,  he  is  utilizing  the  skill  that  he  has  learned  from  others  or 
developed  for  himself;  he  is  utilizing  the  tools  that  others  have  invented; 
he  is  utilizing  the  principles  and  rules  of  procedure  that  have  come  to  him 
^m  the  past  experience  of  his  fdlow-workers;  he  is  utilizing  the  ideals, 
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the  standards,  and  the  tastes  that  the  race  has  ¥nx>ught  out  of  its  long 
experience.  What  phase  of  education  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  these  skills,  tools,  princq>les,  ideals,  standards,  and  tastes  which  he 
utilizes  as  a  producer?  Obviously  both  his  vocational  education  and  his 
so-called  liberal  education  will  contribute  each  its  own  share.  Is  a  man  who 
is  consuming  literature  and  art  adding  to  his  vocational  efficiency?  Cer- 
tainly if  he  is  not  gaining  new  strength,  new  standards,  new  enthusiasms 
for  his  daily  work,  his  recreative  activities  are  a  pretty  costly  luxury. 

Again,  there  are  certain  fundamental  activities  of  life  which  I  defy 
anyone  to  classify  satisfactorily  as  either  predominantly  productive  or 
predominantly  consumptive.  Take,  for  example,  two  activities  of  life 
with  which  education,  by  common  consent,  must  be  intimately  concerned — 
the  activities  involved  in  citizenship  and  the  activities  involved  in  the  home 
relations.  When  a  man  is  a  good  citizen,  is  he  a  producer  or  a  consumer  or 
both  or  neither  ?  Certainly  one  might  say  that  he  is  producing  good  govern- 
ment— ^in  which  case  training  for  citizenship  is  vocational  training.  Con- 
sequently training  for  good  citizenship  belongs  in  a  separate  vocational  school 
where  it  will  not  be  confused  and  rendered  ineffective  by  the  processes  that 
are  prq)aring  pupils  to  be  c<»isumers — that  is,  if  the  producer-consiuner 
theory  means  anything.  This,  of  cotirse,  is  akin  to  word-quibbling; 
but  it  simpty  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  appl3ang  economic  concepts  to  a 
field  that  they  do  not  include  and  with  which  their  relationsh^>s,  while 
important,  are  upon  an  entirdy  different  level  than  that  contemplated  in 
the  application.  The  same  strictures  could  be  passed  upon  the  attempt  to 
cover  home  activities  by  these  concepts.  They  simply  will  not  fit.  They 
confuse  rather  than  help.  The  housewife  is  both  a  producer  and  a  con- 
sumer, and  the  activities  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that  any  attempt 
to  separate  them  leads  to  hq)eless  confusion.  Even  if  we  take  the  mere 
matter  of  aesthetic  adornment,  while  we  may  say  that  a  woman  con- 
sumes the  artistic  products  of  others,  she  is  producing  or  trying  to  produce 
attractiveness — something,  let  us  say,  for  others  to  look  upon  and  admire — 
that  b,  to  consimie. 

Again,  let  us  test  the  production-consimiption  theory  by  implication 
to  certain  accepted  subjects  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs. 
We  shall  all  agree,  I  taJce  it,  that  every  individual  should  know  that  the 
earth  is  round.  Is  this  fact  productive  or  consumptive  in  its  tendencies  ? 
Obviously,  neither;  and  yet  it  is  a  basic  fact  with  which  everyone  must 
be  familiar.  A  theory  of  educational  values  must  make  some  provision  for 
that  type  of  value  which  is  purely  conventional;  for  it  is  a  very  real  type 
that  we  should  neglect  with  certain  disaster.  Shall  we  teach  literature 
in  order  primarily  to  give  the  pupS  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  so  enable 
him  to  consume  literature  more  effectively  and  helpfully,  or  shall  we  also 
try  to  make  literature  the  vehicle  of  great  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct 
crystallized  in  fundamental  types  of  character?    If  we  do  the  latter  as 
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well  as  the  former,  we  are  influencmg  every  phase  of  life — productive  as 
well  as  consumptive.  Shall  we  teach  physics  as  a  liberal  study  in  order 
simply  and  solely  to  make  the  pupil  a  better  consmner  ?  A  consiuner  of 
what?  Electric  lights?  Automobiles?  Pumps?  Literature  on  ph3rsics  ? 
But  would  these  useful  consumptive  capacities  be  at  all  inconsistent  with 
giving  the  pupil  some  comprehension  of  the  method  of  science,  some  appreci- 
ation of  what  mechanical  progress  has  cost?  And  would  this  not  affect 
his  productive  life  just  as  much  as  his  consmnptive  life — and  a  form  of  life 
most  of  all  that  is  neither  productive  nor  consmnptive,  but  more  important 
than  either? 

3.  One  further  objection,  however,  I  should  urge  against  this  dis- 
tinction; and  that  is  that  it  perpetuates  an  older  prejudice  imder  which  the 
so-called  liberal  education  already  suffers  too  much.  I  refer  to  the  notion 
that  the  liberal  education  is  in  some  way  opposed  to  the  practical  things 
of  life.  It  is  natural  that  this  notion  should  have  held  sway  at  the  time 
when  liberal  education  was  the  prerogative  of  the  leisure  class;  but  even  then 
it  did  not  alwa3rs  or  perhaps  often  mean  impracticalit^.  It  meant  efficiency 
of  a  different  sort  than  that  which  we  should  include  under  the  head  of 
technical  skill.  It  meant  often  productive  efficiency  of  a  high  order,  and 
not  alone  capacity  for  utilizing  the  products  of  others.  It  often  meant,  as 
it  often  means  today,  constructive  leadershq>,  the  highest  kind  of  produc- 
tive efficiency. 

But  the  old  distrust  of  liberal  education  still  clings,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  human  freedom  owes  to  liberal  education  its  existence  today;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  surest  measure  of  a  nation's  station  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  is  most  dearly  indicated  by  the  extent  to  which  liberal  educa- 
tion is  diffused  among  its  masses.  Our  public  schools  are  branded  today 
as  a  failure  by  the  more  radical  advocates  of  the  very  plan  that  Dr.  Snedden 
b  proposing.  Yet  with  a  predominantiy  liberal  program — characterized 
by  all  the  vagueness  that  Dr.  Snedden  has  described — ^these  schools  have 
succeeded  in  saving  us  from  the  fate  of  Mexico  and  Bulgaria  and  Spain 
and  Russia.  Never  was  anything  more  unjust  than  this  persistence  of  the 
notion  that  liberal  education  is  impractical.  And  one  reason  why  I  dislike 
this  producer-consiuner  theory  is  that  it  still  represents  that  imjust  and 
worn-out  prejudice.  Dub  a  program  of  studies  as  designed  to  produce 
efficient  consumers,  and  you  give  it  a  black  eye  from  the  start.  The  con- 
sumer is  not  a  popular  idol.  Even  the  cartoonist  takes  a  shot  at  him, 
delineating  him  as  a  diminutive,  weak-jawed,  bespectacled  individual  who 
is  continually  being  grotmd  down  by  the  tariff-protected  producer.  There 
is  no  particular  credit  in  the  popular  mind  in  being  a  consiuner;  it  is  some- 
thing that  one  just  has  to  be.  Think  what  a  time  the  consiuner  has  had 
in  this  country  in  getting  a  slight  recognition  of  his  rights!  I  fear  that 
with  this  theory  in  full  swing  he  would  have  an  equally  hard  strug^e  in 
education. 
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4.  Toward  constructive  differentiation  of  tiie  two  terms  under  discus- 
sion, I  should  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

First:  That  the  distinction  between  vocational  and  liberal  education 
which  is  now  current  in  our  discussions  be  replaced  by  a  distinction  between 
specific  education  on  the  one  hand  and  general  education  on  the  other  hand. 
Here  the  differentiating  principle  would  be  extremely  simple:  Educational 
materials  and  processes  which  are  of  chief  or  exclusive  value  in  training  for 
specialized  occupations  or  modes  of  life  will  comprise  the  materials  and 
processes  of  specific  education.  Those  materials  and  processes  which  will 
be  of  probable  value  to  ev^y  individual,  whatever  his  specific  occupation 
or  mode  of  life  may  be,  will  constitute  the  content  of  general  education. 
If  desired,  specific  education  may  be  divided  into  subordinate  types,  of 
which  vocational  education,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  may  be  one. 
General  education  may  also  be  subdivided  into  at  least  three  well-recognized 
types.  The  first  of  these  is  most  clearly  represented  by  the  typical  elemen- 
tary program  of  studies.  It  comprises  those  habits,  skills,  knowledges,  and 
ideals  which  must  be  made  the  conmion  property  of  all:  (i)  the  arts  of 
speaking,  writing,  and  reading;    the  fundamental  arts  of  computation; 

(2)  the  specific  habits  that  make  up  the  imiversal  social  amenities — 
good  behavior,  deference  to  age  and  womanhood,  respect  for  the  authority 
of  the  law  as  representing  the  collective  will  of  society,  and  social  service; 

(3)  the  habits  and  ideals  that  make  for  personal  and  social  health;  (4)  the 
habits  and  the  information  representing  the  fundamentals  of  good  citizen- 
ship; (5)  the  basic  facts  of  geography  and  of  national  history;  and  (6)  those 
methods  of  work  that  are  ap[>licable  to  all  types  of  human  endeavor  so 
far  as  these  can  be  made  the  conmion  property  of  all.  This  t}^  of  general 
education  should  have  a  name  which  I  am  not  ready  to  propose,  but  I 
shall  call  it  for  the  sake  of  coxiveoitao^  fundamenUil  education. 

A  second  type  of  general  education  I  shall  call  liberal  education.  Its 
primary  aim  will  be  to  make  the  individual  adaptable  to  changing  situations. 
It  will  equip  him,  not  so  much  with  specific  skill  in  the  narrower  sense, 
for  this  is  the  function  of  fundamental  and  vocational  education  which 
prepares  for  situations  that  can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  certainty. 
Liberal  education  will  deal  rather  with  explanatory  principles  which  will 
give  him  the  possibility  of  a  rational  control  over  new  situations  which 
we  cannot  foresee,  but  which  we  are  morally  certain  will  arise  in  his  life. 
It  will  aim  to  make  the  world  jtist  as  meaningful  to  him  as  possible.  It  will 
aim  to  give  him  the  power  to  detect  new  situations  and  to  devise  methods, 
implements,  and  devices  for  their  solution.  It  will  furnish  him  with  stand- 
ards of  value,  thru  which  he  can  view  his  problems  in  their  proper  pr(q[>or- 
tions — ^not  distorted  by  local,  selfish,  sectional,  or  partisan  points  of  view. 
It  will  rid  his  mind  of  the  fallacy  of  the  immediate;  thru  the  study  of  his- 
t(Myi  it  will  give  him  a  time-perspective  upon  his  own  life  and  upon  the 
issues  of  his  own  generation  which  he  must  hdp  to  meet    Thru  sdence. 
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it  will  rid  his  mind  of  superstition  and  fraud  and  error — ^those  soul-destroying 
and  energy-destroying  forces  that  reduce  strong  men  to  the  hd^les^ess 
of  infancy.  Thru  literature  and  art,  it  will  reveal  the  finer  and  more  subtle 
forces  which  dominate  hiunan  motives  and  so  often  determine  himian 
conduct-— forces  so  subtle  that  only  the  masters  can  detect  them  and  inter- 
pret them — ^but  whichi  once  caught  and  crystallized,  are  available  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  and  understand. 

How  much  of  this  liberalizing  or  ''liberating"  education  we  can  give  to 
every  individual  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  factors:  how  long  we  can  keep 
himinschool;  how  clearly  we  can  connect  these  materials  and  processes  with 
the  motives  and  interests  that  dominate  him  at  the  time;  how  skilfully  we 
can  stimulate  effort  to  the  systematic  mastery  of  recorded  kno^dedge; 
with  what  economy  we  can  meet  the  d^nands  oi  fundamental  educa- 
ticm  on  the  one  hand  and  of  vocational  educaticm  on  the  other  hand.  My 
contention  in  the  present  connection  is  that  we  have  here  a  type  of  training, 
coeval  in  its  importance  with  fundamental  education  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. From  the  point  of  view  of  a  national  policy  of  education,  this  type 
needs  periiaps  the  greatest  emphasis— for  it  is  the  liberal  education,  inter- 
preted in  this  way,  and  made  imiversal  among  the  people,  that  makes  a 
nation  truly  great.  It  is  because  an  education  of  this  sort  inevitably  leaves 
its  stamp  upon  every  act  of  a  man's  life— it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  protest 
against  identifying  liberal  education  exclusively  with  the  training  of  the 
consimiptive  or  utilizing  opacities.  I  protest,  too,  against  the  theory 
that  this  type  of  education  is  merely  for  adornment  or  for  enjoyment.  It 
lies  at  the  very  basis  of  progress.  It  furnishes  v^y  frequently  the  com- 
pelling motive  of  toil  and  sacrifice  and  ^ortful  achievement.  It  is  fighting 
today  the  world's  great  battles — ^it  is  in  the  very  van  oi  the  struggle  against 
corruption  and  evil  and  exploitation  and  injustice.  It  is  not  atone  unfair  to 
liberd  education  to  give  it  (in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  the  untutored)  a 
subordinate  position;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  children  of  the  land,  and  it  is  a 
crime  against  posterity. 

As  I  have  suggested,  there  is  here  a  large  need  for  a  much  more  adequate 
analysis  of  functions  and  values  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  We 
must  learn  to  think  clearly  frcnn  the  details  of  subjects,  methods,  and 
requirements  to  the  ultimate  goal  that  we  have  in  view.  The  stq>s  must  be 
worked  out  just  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  what  each  stq>  may  bring  with 
it  must  be  detam:uned.  But  this  is  far  fr(un  saying  that  everything  that 
we  teach  will  inevitably  fulfil  the  function  that  we  have  in  mind.  In  the 
very  nature  of  liberal  education,  something — perhaps  much — ^that  is 
taught  will  fail  to  influence  life.  For  here  we  must  imitate  Nature,  we 
must  be  prodigal.  The  organs  of  the  body  are  conmionly  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  normal  demands  require.  Of  the  forty  thousand  <nr 
more  sensations  which  can  bring  us  information  about  our  environment, 
we  ccnnmonly  use  but  a  small  fraction.    Nature  thruout  her  realm  has  been 
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pnxligali  for  Nature  must  provide  against  crises;  and  we  also  in  education 
must  provide  against  crises.  And  that,  I  believe,  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  liberal  education  as  contrasted  with  the  other  types.  » 

A  third  subtype  of  general  education  I  should  call  ctdkiral,  and  while 
the  distinction  between  the  liberal  education  and  the  cultural  education 
should  not  be  sharply  drawn,  I  should  think  of  the  latter  as  essentially  the 
education  that  prq>ares  for  leisure.  literature  and  art  and  music  and 
healthful  sp(»l  all  have  a  function  here,  altho  each  may  also  have  a  function 
under  one  or  another  of  the  heads  already  discussed.  This  is  the  type  of 
education  that  does  train  the  consimier  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Snedden 
and  Dr.  Weeks  use  this  term.  It  is  important  and  must  not  be  neglected; 
but  again  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  education  which  cannot  be  justified 
upon  the  basis  of  its  specific  vocational  value  must  either  seek  justification 
as  a  preparation  for  leisure  or  surrender  its  claim  to  a  place  in  our  schools. 

And  now  a  final  word  with  regard  to  the  bearing  oi  these  distinctions 
upon  the  problem  of  educational  administration.  Dr.  Snedden  argued 
from  the  distinction  between  productive  and  consumptive  activities  to  the 
ccmdusion  that  vocational  and  general  education  are  essentially  different 
in  aim,  content,  and  method,  and  therefore  demand  separate  schools  and, 
some  would  add,  separate  administration.  If  my  own  analysis  is  correct, 
all  forms  of  education  are  most  intimately  connected  and  corrdated. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  every  curriculum  proposed  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  should 
represent  in  a  fair  proportion  each  of  these  distinctive  types  <d  training. 
We  shall  grant  the  necessity  for  intense  specialization  in  vocational  subjects; 
we  should  not  grant  for  a  moment  the  wisdom  of  making  any  vocational 
curriculum  so  intense  that  the  liberal  or  the  cultural  should  be  n^ected. 

The  argimients  for  separate  vocational  schools  are  commonly  arguments 
from  expediency.  Dr.  Snedden's  plea  is  more  fundamental  than  this,  for 
he  urges  these  basic  differences  between  the  two  types  of  education  to 
suppcMl  his  contention.  The  aims  are  different,  he  says,  and  the  methods 
must  consequently  differ.  But,  as  I  have  attempted  to  point  out,  the  aims 
differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  With  the  more  adequate  analysis  of 
the  remote  aims  of  liberal  education,  we  shall  have  these  interpolated  aims 
approaching  in  definiteness  the  aims  of  vocational  education.  And  one 
reas(»i  why  I  should  protest  against  the  proposed  division  lies  in  the  fact 
that  OHnpetition  with  the  definite  and  tangible  vocational  subjects  will  has- 
ten this  analysis  and  compel  the  formulation  of  these  interpolated  aims. 
This  process  is  already  going  on  in  some  schools,  and  one  of  the  most  sue- 
cessful  attempts  that  has  thus  far  been  made  to  formulate  concrete  values 
for  a  traditional  subject  has  been  in  connection  with  that  bugbear  of  the 
secondary  program,  Latin.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  this  very  competition 
that  worked  this  desirable  miracle. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  influence  which  concrete  vocational  interests 
may  have  in  making  meaningful  and  vital  the  more  general  and  abstract 
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principles  and  processes  with  which  liberal  education  deals.  That  correla- 
tions between  vocational  and  liberal  subjects  may  be  worked  out  with 
great  profit  to  both  and  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  either  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  know  that  it  has  been  effectively  accomplished  in  certain 
cases. 

Against  the  danger  of  social  stratification  that  are  inherent  in  separate 
vocational  schools,  even  upon  the  secondary  level,  warnings  inniunerable 
have  been  voiced;  and  so  far  as  I  know  they  have  never  been  answered 
except  by  the  question-begging  statement  that  such  stratification  already 
exists.  Even  granting  its  existence,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  extend- 
ing it  or  for  making  it  still  more  rigid.  A  stratified  society  and  apermanent 
proletariat  are  undoubtedly  the  prime  conditions  of  a  certain  type  of 
national  efficiency.  But  wherever  our  people  have  been  intelligently 
informed  r^arding  what  this  type  of  efficiency  costs,  they  have  been  fairly 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  price  is  too  high.  As  a  people  we  are 
pretty  clearly  conmiitted  to  the  theory  that  talent  is  distributed  fairly 
evenly  among  the  masses  and  that  it  is  the  special  prerogative  of  no  especial 
class  or  group.  As  a  people,  we  are  fairly  firm  in  oiur  faith  that  this  latent 
talent  may  be  trained  to  high  efficiency  in  practically  every  case.  We 
mean  to  keep  open  the  Aoot  of  opportunity  at  every  level  of  the  educational 
ladder.  It  is  a  costly  process,  but  so  are  most  other  things  that  are  precious 
and  worth  while.  

DISCUSSION 

Edwin  Hebden,  director.  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Research,  DqMurtment  of  Educa^ 
tion,  Bahimore,  Md. — ^Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  present  one  or  two  pdnts  in  this  dis- 
cussion from  the  viewpoint  of  the  student  of  statistics.  Recently,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  a  number  of  cities  in  this  country, 
seeking  for  information  as  to  what  was  being  done  along  vocational  lines.  The  replies  showed 
that  almost  every  subject  in  the  curriculimi  was,  in  one  place  or  another,  considered  as 
entering  into  vocational  education.  One  can  see  the  confusion  that  must  necessarily 
result.  My  pdnt  is  that  there  shoidd  be  agreed  upon  a  terminology  that  would  be  inter- 
pretable  by  all  alike.  In  this  way  the  experience  of  all  would  become  available  without 
misinterpretation.  It  seems  to  me  that  thus  at  the  threshold  of  this  con^>aratively  new 
branch  of  educational  activity  such  an  agreement  might  be  reached  by  a  properly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  this  Association. 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  questionnaire  above  referred  to,  there  was 
shown  the  greatest  need  for  scientific  basis  and  organization  of  the  course  of  study  for  the 
vocational  woriL.  In  this  subject  educators  are  not  enthralled  by  tradition  and  inherit- 
ance as  they  have  always  been  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  regular  academic  branches. 
Here  again  there  shoidd  be  worked  out  a  course  of  study  based  upon  scientific  data  and  in 
terms  that  would  be  uniformly  understood  thruout  the  country. 
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SCHOOL  AND  SHOP— WORK  AND  STUDY 

lUNDALL  J.  CONDON,  SUPEMNTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

In  an  old  Cincinnati  directory  which  has  recently  come  into  my  hands, 
I  read  these  words:  ''Attached  to  the  institution  is  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres;  and  the  students  are  required  to  labor  either  on  the  farm 
or  at  some  mechanical  business  three  hours  a  day."  The  principal  of  the 
schod  is  given  as  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.;  the  institution,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary;  the  date  of  the  dd  directory  is  1836. 

In  the  same  directory  I  read  that  the  Woodward  High  School 

<^eis  the  means  of  education  for  all  pursuits.  The  parent  ^o  designs  his  son  for  the 
bar,  the  medical  profession,  or  for  the  sacred  desk  may  find  for  him  pn  this  school]  as  thoro 
a  classical  and  philosophical  training  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  [institution]  in  the 
West  And  those  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  dvil  engineering,  or  any  other  of  the 
departments  of  business  life  may  enjoy  [in  the  high  school]  all  those  advantages  for 
the  acqtdsition  of  the  preparatory  education  which  is  so  essential  to  their  future  respecta- 
bility and  success. 

Here,  then,  is  the  ^'Cincinnati  idea"  of  1836:  Shop  and  schod;  ;work 
and  study  combined — education  for  different  vocations  with  differentiated 
courses  of  study:  classical  and  philosophical  training  for  the  law,  for 
medicine,  and  for  the  ministry;  industrial  training  for  mercantile  pursuits^ 
engineering,  and  other  departments  of  business  life;  and  vocational  guid- 
ance—those 'designed"  by  their  parents  for  the  professions  and  those 
''intended"  for  industrial  pursuits;  and  the  end  or  purpose  of  education, 
"future  respectability  and  success." 

We  haven't  been  able  to  improve  much  on  that  program  in  eighty  years. 
It  all  has  a  v^y  familiar  sound;  it  might  have  been  written  in  1914  instead 
of  in  1836  as  an  expression  of  what  Cincinnati  and  many  other  cities  are 
trying  to  do  in  adapting  education  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils, 
helping  them  to  prepare  for  the  occupations  of  their  choice — doing  it  that 
they  may  be  respectable  and  successful,  and  hoping  to  accomplish  this  thru 
a  union  of  mental  and  manual  activity. 

This  "Cincinnati  idea"  is  further  emphasized  by  one  of  the  symbolic 
windows  in  the  dty  hall,  before  which  I  often  pause  as  I  mount  the  stairs  to 
my  office.  It  bears  these  significant  words:  "Labor  and  Education." 
But  in  spite  of  this  constant  reminder  that  the  two  must  be  united,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  combined  in  actual  practice  in  the  early 
days,  they  had  been  divorced  in  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  until 
Dean  Schndder,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  again  brought  them 
together  in  1906  in  his  co-operative  courses  in  the  collie  of  engineering,  by 
which  the  students  were  to  spend  alternate  weeks  working  in  the  shops 
or  out  on  the  road  with  the  construction  crew.  And  he  added  this  one  new 
and  importaiit  principle:  The  work  was  to  be  not  merely  work,  but  work 
that  was  an  application  of  the  study;  and  the  study  not  merely  study,  but 
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an  interpretation  of  the  work.  This  principle  once  having  been  recognized 
and  applied,  its  extension  and  adaptation  to  different  phases  of  education 
have  been  comparatively  easy  and  rapid. 

In  Cincinnati,  its  first  application  was  in  the  continuation  school  for 
ai^rentices  in  1909,  to  which  the  apprentices  from  some  twenty  machine 
shops  are  sent  for  a  half-day  a  week,  receiving  pay  for  the  time  so  spent, 
to  obtain  instruction  in  mathematics,  blue-print  reading,  mechanical  and 
freehand  drawing,  English,  economics,  and  dvics — all  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  upon  their  present  and  future  work  as  machinists  and  their 
relation  to  the  community  as  good  citizens.  A  similar  plan  of  co-operation 
and  instruction  for  the  printer's  apprentices  followed  a  little  later.  These 
classes  were  all  composed  of  pupils  who  had  left  school,  generally  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  to  go  to  work.  The  school  reached  out  and 
invited  them  to  come  back  for  a  half-day  a  week,  and  asked  the  employers 
to  permit  them  to  attend  without  loss  of  pay.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  offer  came  from  the  employers  themselves.  For  tmder 
date  of  May  21, 1909,  six  of  the  largest  machine  manufacturers  addressed 
a  conmiunication  to  Superintendent  Dyer  asking  for  such  a  school  and 
sa3ring: 

The  manufacturers  consider  this  training  of  such  importance  that  they  have  agreed 
on  their  part  that  if  you  will  establish  these  ckisses  they  guarantee  to  furnish  enough 
boys  for  at  least  one  teacher,  and  to  send  their  boys  to  school  one-half  day  eadi  week; 
and,  as  an  inducement  to  attend  the  sdiod,  they  will  agree  to  pay  the  apprentices  regular 
wages  during  the  period  of  instruction. 

Its  next  application  appeared  the  following  year,  1910,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  high-school  co-operative  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
two  largest  high  schools,  Hughes  and  Woodward.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  these  courses,  the  boys  are  spending  alternate  weeks  in  various 
industrial  establishments,  while  the  girls  are  alternating  between  school  and 
dressmaking,  millin^y  establishments,  and  department  stores.  This 
}rear,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  extended  the  plan  to  the  Seniors  in  the 
commercial  department,  whereby  they  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  in 
the  office  and  counting-rooms  of  the  commercial  establishments  the  book- 
keeping and  stenography  which  they  are  taught  in  the  high  school. 

The  third  application  of  the  principle  appeared  in  the  organization  of  the 
compulsory  continuation  classes  in  191 1,  whereby  all  pupik  under  sixteen, 
who  had  left  school  before  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade,  were  required 
to  attend  school  for  not  less  than  four  hours  a  week.  This  particular  phase 
of  the  work  will  largely  disappear  next  year,  imder  the  enactment  of  the 
Children's  Code  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  requiring  all  girls  to 
remain  in  school  until  they  are  sixteen  and  boys  until  they  are  fifteen;  girls 
must  also  have  completed  the  seventh  grade  and  boys  the  sixth  grade  before 
they  are  permitted  to  work.  So  the  only  group  for  the  elementary  con- 
muation  schools  will  be  boys  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
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go  to  woA  before  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade — ^a  comparatively 
small  nmnber. 

We  are  hoping,  however,  to  secure  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
the  enactment  of  a  law  with  reference  to  co-operative  courses  for  pupils 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  under  which  they 
may  be  employed  for  half-time  as  a  part  of  such  courses. 

All  of  these  developments  are  only  applications  of  the  principle  of  related 
work  and  study,  each  reinforcing  and  giving  content  to  the  other;  for  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  two  should  go  on  side  by  side  in  school  and  shop. 
They  must  be  essential  parts  of  one  comprehensive  plan,  under  the  control 
of  the  educational  authorities.  To  better  realize  this,  a  teacher  who  had 
had  large  sbcsp  experience  was  appointed  in  September  of  1913  who  gives 
nearly  all  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  high-school 
boys — doing  only  such  teaching  as  will  enable  him  to  establish  helpful 
relations  on  the  school  side,  applying  from  his  shop  experience  certain 
lessons  which  he  is  best  prepared  to  teach.  A  similar  appointment  was 
made  for  the  girls'  co-operative  work — a  teacher  who  by  experience  and 
inclination  is  able  to  direct  their  work  along  educational  Unes  and  who 
comes  into  dose  touch  with  each  girl  during  her  working  assignments. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  periods  of  alternate  study  and  work  should  be 
the  same  for  all  industries;  they  may  be  varied  to  meet  varied  conditions. 
In  the  commercial  work,  we  have  started  with  biweekly  alternations;  in 
the  machine  shops,  the  length  of  the  period  is  one  week;  in  millinery  and 
some  other  occupations,  it  is  seasonal;  in  others  it  may  be  a  half-day  of 
study  and  a  half-day  of  work. 

However,  it  is  essential  that  the  plan  should  be  worked  out  upon  a  co- 
operative basis,  not  simply  that  the  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  work  for 
a  part  of  their  time,  but  the  arrangement  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
conscious  purpose  to  make  the  work  educational.  And  it  should  be  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  agreement  between  the  school  authorities  and 
the  employer,  q>ecifying  the  hours  of  w^k,  the  rate  of  pay,  and  permitting 
employment  only  when  the  conditions  as  to  safety,  sanitaticm,  and  morals 
make  it  desirable  for  the  pupils  to  undertake  such  work. 

When  these  conditions  are  met,  I  am  in  favor  of  permitting  pupils  to 
work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  for  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  each  biweekly  period,  considering  the  work  and  study,  whether  in 
school  or  shop,  as  a  distinct  part  of  their  education,  to  be  carefully  directed 
by  school  offidab  with  that  end  in  view.  The  agreement  should  also  sped- 
fically  require  employers  to  provide  such  (q>portunities  for  work  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  same  as  will  afford  the  pupils  so  employed  the  largest  possible 
<^)portunity  for  learning  as  a  whole  the  occupations  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  will  also  afford  opportunity  for  promotion  to  the  more 
desirable  positions  within  the  establishment.  It  should  be  the  business  of 
the  educational  authorities  to  see  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  exploitation, 
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thru  the  development  of  productive  skill,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  general 
knowledge  (rf,  and  education  in,  the  occupation  as  a  whole.  They  should 
reserve  the  right  to  decide  many  of  these  questions  and  should  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  whenever  it  i^pears  that  the  employer  is  not  endeavor* 
ing  in  good  faith  to  meet  his  part  of  the  contract.  Pupils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  work  only  in  establishments  which  have  been  carefully  inspected 
and  approved. 

I  believe,  too,  that  we  should  extend  our  educational  control  to  all  minors 
imder  eighteen  years  of  age,  providing  co-operative  courses  connecting  with 
all  the  leading  industries;  and  that  we  should  be  ready  to  organize  any  such 
course,  when  not  less  than  twenty  pupils  desire  the  same. 

The  principle  should  be  clearly  established  that  we  are  approaching 
the  problem  from  the  educational  end,  retaining  pupils  under  school  control 
until  they  are  eighteen,  but  permitting  them  to  work  for  a  part  of  the  time 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  as  an  essential  feature  of  their  education. 

And  this  must  be  compulsory  education:  compulsory  on  the  child  to 
attend;  on  the  parent  to  send  the  child  to  school;  on  the  community  to 
provide  the  right  kind  of  education;  and  on  the  employer,  not  only  to  permit 
the  child  to  attend  school,  but,  imder  certain  conditions,  to  provide  such 
opportunities  in  his  establishment  as  will  make  education  possible  thru  work 
connected  with  study. 

Pestaloz2d  said:  ''The  end  of  instruction  is  making  ideas  clear,"  and 
''Impressions  and  expressions  united  lead  to  clear  ideas."  If  this  is  so, 
then  the  best  way  to  produce  clear  ideas  is  not  by  appl3ring  the  instruction 
at  some  subsequent  period,  but  in  connection  with  the  teaching.  The 
learning  process,  considering  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  seems  to  follow 
somewhat  this  order:  explanation;  demonstration  or  illustration;  applica- 
tion; repetition;  with  a  judicious  mingling  of  these  elements  of  teaching 
and  learning.  The  school  is  the  place  where  the  teacher  explains  and 
demonstrates;  the  shop,  store,  and  home  the  place  where  the  pupil  applies 
and  rqpeats  the  process,  until  he  has  learned  that  which  the  teacher  taught. 
Back  and  forth  from  the  school  to  the  shop  and  store;  from  the  store  and 
shop  to  the  school,  the  teaching  and  the  learning  go  on  side  by  side— 
explanation  and  application;  theory  and  practice;  study  and  work — ^until 
by  sufficient  repetition  the  process  has  been  learned  and  the  teaching  has 
been  forgotten. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  be  educational  work — ^not  so  much 
work  for  work's  sake,  but  work  for  the  worker's  sake — so  organized  and 
directed  as  to  give  a  maximum  of  educational  value,  a  value  which  will  be 
measured  largely  by  the  joy  of  accomplishment — ^the  consciousness  of 
difficulties  overcome  and  made  the  stq>ping-stones  to  higher  accomplish- 
ments. And  to  this  end  the  industries,  as  well  as  the  schools,  must  be 
organized  with  reference  to  vocational  education  that  is  liberal  and  funda- 
mentally sound;  for  I  believe  we  may  obtain  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
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education  from  work-study,  when  rightly  organized,  quite  as  much  as  from 
word-study. 

Culture  comes  not  from  the  particular  form  of  study,  but  rather  from 
the  spirit  awakened  by  study.  For  one  the  approach  to  the  spirit  and  the 
opportunity  for  self-expression  will  be  found  in  art;  for  another,  in  music; 
for  another,  in  literature;  for  another,  in  nature;  for  others,  it  will  be  found 
at  the  forge,  the  anvil,  the  carpenter's  bench;  in  the  machine  shop  and  the 
counting-room;  or  in  farm  and  household  occupations.  Culture  is  the 
rq>ening  of  life,  the  inner  self-enlargement;  and  the  daily  toil  and  the  daily 
rest  must  supply  the  opportunity  and  the  incentive  for  this  enrichment  of 
life.  If  it  is  not  f oimd  here  it  will  not  be  found  anywhere.  There  must  be 
less  study  for  study's  sake  and  more  study  that  expresses  itself  in  terms  of 
work;  learning  that  becomes  knowledge  thru  its  application  and  wisdom 
thru  its  expression  in  terms  of  unselfish  service.  It  is  only  in  its  outgo 
that  the  soul  is  enlarged.  It  is  the  things  that  we  love  deeply  that  influence 
our  lives  in  large  measure. 

In  devel(^ing  our  plans  for  industrial  education,  and  other  fomis  of 
education  as  well,  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  that  we  do  not  imprison  the 
souL  The  routine  and  the  mechanical  must  be  so  taxight  and  learned  and 
practiced  that  there  will  still  be  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
soul-qualities  that  give  joy  to  work  and  that  find 'in  the  himiblest  tasks 
opportunities  for  expanding  self-expression. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  controlled 
and  will  guide  in  the  development  of  the  work-study  program  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools. 

_         ■  . . 

THE  APPRENTICE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SANTA  FE 

RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

F.  W.  THOMAS,  SX7PERVIS0R  OF  APPRENTICES,  TOPEKA,  SANS. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  a  railway  running  from  Chicago  on  the  lakes  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  on  the  Pacific,  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
several  places  in  the  Lone  Star  State  and  touching  the  Mexican  frontier 
at  El  Paso  and  San  Diego;  gridironing  the  state  of  Kansas  with  nearly 
as  many  miles  of  road  as  are  within  the  state  of  Virginia;  five  times 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras  or  their  spurs  at  an 
elevation  above  seven  thousand  feet;  with  neariy  a  thousand  miles  of 
road  in  the  arid  or  desert  section  upon  which  not  enough  business  origi- 
nates to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roadway;  with  a  number  of 
division  terminals  located  in  the  desert  where  water  must  at  times  be 
hauled  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  not  only  for  drinking  purposes  but 
for  its  locomotives. 

I  have  used  this  introduction  to  show  the  conditions  imder  which  this 
artery  of  a>mmerce  operates,  in  order  that  some  of  the  tenderfooters  this 
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afternoon  may  appreciate  fully  some  statements  I  shall  make  later  on  in 
this  paper. 

There  is  no  road  in  the  country  that  requires  any  more  exacting  service 
of  its  employees,  and  there  is  no  road  in  the  country  that  has  done  more 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  and  wdfeure  of  its  employees  than  the  Santa 
Fe.  Thru  its  pension  system  it  provides  liberally  against  old  age;  thru 
its  magnificent  hospital  system  it  furnishes  succor  to  the  sick  and  injured; 
thru  its  recreation  halls  and  clubhouses  it  furnishes  wholesome  amusements 
free  to  all  its  employees  even  in  the  remote  desert  terminals;  and,  lastly, 
thru  its  educational  department  it  furnishes  a  place  and  means  where  chil- 
dren of  its  employees  and  the  boys  living  adjacent  to  its  lines  may  learn 
a  vocation,  receive  a  training  for  life's  work  under  a  system  which  we  think 
is  the  best  that  money  and  means  and  brains  can  devise. 

The  apprentice  system  is  as  old  as  time — as  far  back  as  we  have  any 
authentic  history,  scriptural  or  profane,  we  read  of  boys  learning  trades, 
boys  being  boimd  out  to  serve  a  master.  Thousands  of  years  ago  God's 
chosen  people  had  an  adage:  ''He  who  teaches  his  son  no  trade  teaches 
him  to  be  a  thief."  Not  only  was  the  son  of  the  poor  taught  a  trade  but 
all  classes  had  to  learn  a  trade.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  tho  bom  of  well-to-do 
parents,  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  who  studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the 
greatest  teacher  of  that  age,  was  still  taught  the  trade  of  tent-making. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  lessons  learned  thru  association  and  contact  while 
serving  that  humble  apprenticeship  gave  him  that  insight  into  human  nature 
which  so  brilliantly  illiuninates  the  pages  and  sermons  of  that  great  mis- 
sionary to  the  Gentiles  ? 

In  1907,  the  Santa  Fe,  like  all  the  great  employers  of  labor,  during  that 
year  of  flood-tide  business,  suffered  from  the  lack  of  competent  and  skilled 
workmen.  Good  wages,  pleasant  surroundings,  splendid  treatment,  and 
an  indulgent  corporation,  all  these  could  not  bring  them  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  none  to  come.  Our  management  said  that  if  we  couldn't  find 
and  hire  them  we  would  make  them.  So  in  August,  1907,  a  committee 
with  orders  visited  a  great  many  manufacturing  plants  and  railroad  shops, 
looking  into  those  having  an  apprentice  system.  A  report  was  made  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  Ord^  came  back  to  organize  and  put  it  into 
effect  within  three  weeks.  Railroad  orders  are  orders  to  be  obeyed. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  prq>aration,  as  to  ei;)ense,  as  to  the  personnel  of 
the  organization — only  to  start  things  by  Sept^nber  15.  A  place  in  an 
already  crowded  shop  had  to  be  found  for  a  schoolroom,  furniture  had  to 
be  made,  lessons  and  problems  had  to  be  written,  drawing  instruments,  etc, 
purchased,  and  instructors  selected;  but  three  wedks  later,  September  15, 
the  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  some  of  it  crudely  designed,  some  rouj^y 
thrown  together,  but  we  had  an  abimdance  of  lubrication  in  the  shape  of 
official  backing,  a  hearty  co-<q)erati6n,  intense  interest,  and  enthusiasm. 
Our  first  school  at  Topeka  bdng  fairly  installed,  two  months  later  we  started 
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another  in  Califomiai  two  weeks  after  Califomia  we  jumped  to  Texas, 
then  to  Kansas  again,  to  ColoradOi  New  Mexicx),  Iowa,  etc. — all  within 
six  months.  Under  our  present  organization  of  minute  detail  operation, 
I  wonder  how  we  accomplished  so  much  within  that  six  months.  Today 
we  have  twenty-nine  apprentice  schools  with  thirty-eight  instructors  and 
over  eight  hundred  ai^rentices. 


TBDB  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Repokt  or  A^RSNTiCE  Dkpastmbnt 

Showing  Growth  in  Number  of  Apprentices  in  Each  Trade  from  September  30,  1907,  to 

January  31, 1914 


September  30, 1907 

Sq>tember  30, 1908 

Sq>tember  30, 1909 

Sq>tember  30, 1910 

Sq>tember  30, 1911 

Sq>tember  30, 1912 

Sq>tember  30, 1913 

Total  January  31, 1914  . . . 
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Don't  confound  the  Santa  Fe  apprentice  system  with  any  public  insti- 
tution nor  think  of  it  as  a  school.  It  is  simply  an  advanced  method  of 
training  and  educating  boys  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  retirement 
and  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  of  positions  due  to  the  road's 
expansion  and  growth — a  recruiting  system. 

At  each  mechanical  division  point,  we  have  a  room  or  building  set 
aside  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education  and  known  as  the  Apprentice 
School.  This  room  is  furnished  with  desks,  drawing-tables,  models, 
cabinets,  etc.  A  man  both  theoretically  and  practically  educated  presides 
here.  The  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  a  stipulated  number  of  hours 
a  week  during  daylight  or  r^^ular  working  hours  and  are  paid  while  in 
school  the  same  as  if  they  were  at  work  in  the  shop.  The  schoolrooms  in 
the  b^inning  were  modest  in  appearance,  painfully  plain.  We  did  not 
have  time  to  build  a  house;  we  simply  picked  out  the  most  suitable  unused 
room  or  building  near  the  shop  and  htgiaLa  business.  Today  we  have  modem 
schodrooms,  splendidly  equipped,  specially  omstructed  for  oiu*  needs, 
these  being  conveniently  located  in  the  midst  of  the  other  shop  buildings. 

We  teach  these  boys  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  shop  mathematics, 
some  of  the  simpler  dements  of  mechanics,  dietching,  mechanical  and 
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freehand  drawing,  and  also  give  them  a  short  treatise  on  their  trade  and  the 
materials  with  which  they  work.  We  originally  intended  teaching  them 
only  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  but  we  foimd  that  the  majority  of 
boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  coming  to  us  were  so  practically  deficient  in 
the  first-mentioned  subjects  that  we  added  spelling,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, three  branches  above  all  others  which  our  public  schools  should 
teach  and  teach  thoroly. 

In  the  shops  where  the  boy  must  learn  the  real  work,  we  have  a  shop 
instructor  for  every  twenty-five  bo)rs — a  man  skilled  in  his  particular  trade, 
a  man  of  pleasing  personality  and  engaging  manners,  a  boy-loving  man, 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  instruct  the  boys  under  his  charge.  He  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  output  of  the  shop,  not  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
shop,  not  concerned  as  to  the  cost  of  the  products,  but  his  only  duty  is 
to  take  the  raw  material  in  hand  and  make  a  mechanic.  The  boy  upon 
entering  the  shop  finds  a  new  world,  a  sea  of  whirling  machinery,  a  bedlam 
of  strange  noises,  a  thousand  new  faces,  a  thousand  eyes  gazing  at  him; 
he  feels  lonely,  frightened,  fearful  of  his  personal  safety,  fearful  of  some 
misstep.  He  longs  for  home  and  friends;  but  here  he  finds  a  warm  hand, 
a  kind  heart,  a  friendly  face,  a  man  who  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  guides  and 
directs  him  step  by  step,  day  by  day,  from  machine  to  machine.  For  four 
years  he  is  drilUng,  teaching,  and  instructing  that  boy,  molding  a  mechanic 
from  that  yotmg,  green,  embarrassed  boy  of  four  years  ago.  The  boy  soon 
realizes  when  he  enters  the  shop  that  he  is  making  something.  There  is 
no  experimenting.  The  first  job  he  does  is  making  something  to  be  used, 
something  useful.  He  Soon,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  learns 
the  value  of  time.  A  job  in  a  railroad  shop  to  be  finished  at  eleven  o'clock 
means  eleven  o'clock;  not  five  minutes  past  eleven,  or  twdve  o'clock,  but 
eleven  o'clock.  He  soon  learns  the  a1]«olute  meaning  of  obedience  and 
subordination.  He  soon  finds  out  that  the  two  unpardonable  sins  in  rail- 
roading are  disobedience  and  insubordination. 

In  the  sdection  of  apprentices,  we  are  not  so  very  strict  or  particular. 
If  a  boy  can  read  intelligently,  write  legibly,  and  perform  accurately  the 
foiu*  fundamentals  of  arithmetic — addition,  subtraction,  midtiplication,  and 
division — ^we  will  take  him.  He  must  be  ph3rsically  sound,  free  from  any 
serious  organic  troubles  or  chronic  aUment.  We  don't  care  so  much  about 
his  father,  so  long  as  the  boy  is  honest  and  industrious.  He  fills  out  an 
application  blank  which  gives  his  name,  age,  nationality  of  parents,  his 
height  and  weight,  and  schooling,  and  which  states  why  he  left  school 
and  vrb2X  work  he  has  ever  done.  We  do  not  oure  for  character  letters 
as  they  are  about  the  most  worthless  things  in  existence.  We  question 
him  closely  as  to  his  domestic  affairs,  his  playmates,  recreation,  sweet- 
heart, etc.  We  aim  to  find  out  from  him  as  much  about  himself  as  possible. 
We  want  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  gather  as  it  will  help  us  in  our  dealing 
with,  and  treatment  of,  the  boy  during  his  apprenticeship.    These  little 
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personal  examinations  bring  out  some  strange  stories,  some  sad  tales,  some 
of  the  real)  uncolored  romances  of  everyday  life.  There  is  nothing  which 
touches  me  so  much  as  the  story  of  real  hardships  of  a  boy.  There  is  nothing 
which  has  softened  my  heart  so  much  as  the  story  of  a  boy  prematurely 
grown  old  thru  n^kct,  thru  mistreatment — a  life  robbed  of  all  the  boy's 
joys  and  the  pleasures  of  the  'teens,  a  life  with  little  or  none  of  the  sun's 
rays  of  hope  and  happiness. 

While  we  deskp  a  boy  with  a  grammar-school  education,  we  do  not 
tie  ourselves  down  to  any  ironclad  rule.  Of  the  boy  of  unlimited  oiqx>r- 
tunities,  we  require  much  upon  admittance;  with  the  boy  with  few  oppor- 
tunities, we  are  exceedingly  charitable. 

Four  years  ago  one  hot  August  day,  a  boy,  v^y  small  for  his  sixteen 
years,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  my  ojQGlce.  In  his  hand  was  a  personal  letter, 
an  autograph  one,  addressed  to  me,  from  the  superintendent  of  shops, 
requesting  me  to  examine  the  bearer  for  the  position  of  painter  apprentice. 
He  was  very  small,  poorly  dressed,  illy  fed  and  nurtured,  extremely  bashful, 
and  nervous. 

Giving  him  a  glass  of  ice  water  and  a  seat  in  front  of  a  cooling  fan, 
with  a  few  words  to  allay  his  feelings,  we  began  to  draw  out  his  life's  story. 
We  found  that  his  father  was  a  worthless,  brutal  man,  a  drunkard  who  had 
left  home.  The  boy  had  been  so  unmercifully  beaten  by  an  inhuman  father 
that  his  very  being  and  nature  were  cowed.  His  mother,  who  could  not 
stand  without  the  aid  of  crutches,  was  doing  her  best  to  eke  out  a  living 
for  herself  and  brood  by  taking  in  washing.  Yes,  he  said,  there  were  some 
more,  some  'beetle"  ones  at  home.  I  knew  then  the  superintendent  of 
shops  knew  the  story.  My  first  and  natural  impulse  was  to  tium  him  down, 
but  I  could  not  do  it.  We  did  not  have  the  heart  to  do  so,  tho  I  knew  he 
was  the  least  promising  boy  that  ever  came  into  my  office.  Three  months 
later,  the  shop  instructors  reported  that  he  was  only  fair,  was  away  below 
the  standard,  below  the  average.  The  school  instructor  was  using  a  great 
deal  of  that  characteristic  which  made  Job  famous.  The  boy  could  read 
simple  words,  knew  nothing  of  arithmetic,  could  spell  a  few  of  the  simpler 
words.  One  day  the  instructor  accidentally  ran  upon  something.  The 
boy  had  made,  on  the  tmder  side  of  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  was 
si4>posed  to  be  writing,  an  Old  English  letter  ''A,"  shading  and  illimunat- 
ing  it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  one  who  had  been  trained 
in  such  work.  Next  day  he  uncovered  the  head  of  an  Indian  chief,  glori- 
ously decorated  with  feathery  headgear.  We  did  not  scold  him.  That 
poor  boy  was  never  scolded  by  us.  We  gave  him  more  of  that  very  kind  of 
work  each  day.  His  interest  was  aroused,  his  tongue  was  loosened,  his 
mind  so  long  cramped  and  unused  began  to  expand.  Last  week  we 
graduated  him  as  a  journeyman  painter,  capable  of  doing  any  work  in 
painting  and  decorating  our  passenger  cars  or  office  furniture.  He  has  not. 
entirdy  outgrown  the  cowed,  subdued  spirit  inflicted  by  his  brutal  father 
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and  he  never  will,  but  he  has  grown  in  body,  in  mind,  in  intelligence,  and 
has  been  a  blessing  and  comfort  to  his  mother  and  the  little  fellows.  He  has 
been  faithful  during  his  apprenticeship  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  give  many  years  of  faithful  service  to  us  as  a  man.  We  have  issued 
him  a  diploma  which  will  be  the  (q)en  sesame  to  a  job  anywhere  they  may 
need  painters.  But  he  prefers  to  stay  with  the  Santa  Fe,  and  will  do  so 
at  the  full  rate  of  pay  paid  journeymen.  In  reward  for  his  faithfulness  as 
an  apprentice,  we  have  given  him  $135  in  cash.  This  will  go  toward 
building  a  home  upon  some  land  already  purchased  with  money  saved  fnnn 
his  aiq>rentice  wages. 

About  the  first  thing  we  noticed  upon  opening  the  school  phase  of  our 
^prentice  system  was  the  absence  of  suitable  textbooks.  There  were  none 
in  print.  We  had  to  get  busy  at  once,  writing  our  own  books.  We  chose 
a  loose-leaf  lesson  S3rstem,  and  having  our  own  printer  and  press  we  change 
these  leaflets  any  time  we  see  fit.  The  success  of  the  schoolroom  work 
has  been  due  first  to  the  men  we  selected  as  instructors,  men  practically 
and  theoretically  educated,  intensely  enthusiastic  over  their  work,  and, 
above  all,  thoroly  in  accord  with  the  head  of  the  d^artment  and  most 
unselfishly  loyal.  Next  I  attribute  it  to  the  individuality  of  our  instruc- 
tion. While  the  boys  come  to  this  i^prentice  schoolroom  at  the  same  time, 
each  is  a  class  unto  himself.  There  is  no  massing  of  boys  of  imequal  age, 
imequal  talent.  Each  progresses  just  as  fast  as  he  masters  the  subject. 
Next  I  attribute  o\xt  success  to  the  adaptability  of  otu:  lesson  sheets.  We 
make  than  simple,  very  plain,  each  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  boy's 
trade,  each  drawing  lesson,  each  problem  relating  directly  to  some  engine, 
car,  shop  tool,  or  feature  of  the  railroad.  This  fixes  in  his  mind  some  definite 
goal,  and  the  course  leads  directly  to  that  goal.  No  side  trip,  no  excursion 
in  foreign  fields,  no  rambling  in  strange  lands.  He  stays  at  one  station  of 
the  work,  but  is  brightened  by  the  light  or  scene  of  the  station  just  ahead. 
The  reason,  the  purpose,  the  cause  are  plainly  apparent  to  him. 

Another  factor  which  has  made  our  apprentice  system  so  successful 
is  otu:  determined  effort  to  find  out  the  fitness  of  the  boy  after  he  enters. 
The  first  six  months  is  a  probationary  period,  and  when  a  new  boy  enters 
upon  his  i^prenticeship  we  send  a  notice  every  thirty  days  to  his  general 
foreman,  department  and  gang  foremen,  his  shop  and  sdhool  instructors, 
advising  them  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  new  boy  and  requesting  them  to  pay 
considerable  attention  to  him  so  as  to  be  able  to  intelligently  act  at  the  end 
of  his  first  six  months,  or  probationary  period.  The  above-named  sh(^ 
officials  compose  what  we  call  the  Apprentice  Board.  They  compose  a 
jury  which  at  any  time  during  the  apprentice^p  may  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  a  boy's  unfitness  for  the  trade  he  is  indentured  to  learn.  This 
board  is  bound  by  no  laws  but  their  own  opinions;  each  has  as  much  power 
as  the  other,  each  monber  must  handle  the  boy  during  his  apprenticeship, 
and  some  afterward.    At  the  end  of  the  first  six  mcmths,  or  probationary 
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period,  they  meet  in  a  serious  session  to  finally  say  what  the  future  of  the 
boy  must  be.  If  the  boy  is  adapted  to  the  trade,  we  keep  him,  if  not,  we 
transfer  him  to  other  work  or  dismiss  him.  There  never  was  a  jury  or 
court  any  more  anxious  to  deal  out  real  justice  than  these  apprentice  boards 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  They  may  dismiss  a  boy,  but  they  do  not  do  it 
because  he  is  simply  a  boy,  or  because  he  is  a  boy  without  influential  friends 
and  without  a  pull,  or  because  he  may  be  poor,  or  because  they  may  not 
personally  like  him.  They  meet  in  solemn  session  to  aid  that  boy  in  his 
life's  work  and  their  action  is  the  result  of  this  conference. 

We  are  firm  believers  that  God  has  endowed  each  with  some  peculiar 
or  dominant  talent  and  we  endeavor  to  locate  or  find  it.  A  great  deal  of 
the  misery  of  life  and  distaste  for  work  is  caused  by  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  talent  for  the  task,  or,  in  other  words,  because  of  misfits.  We  all  like 
to  do  those  things  which  we  can  do  well.  We  do  those  things  well  or  better 
which  utilize  oui  djSminating  talent— a  boy  with  constructive  talent  loves 
to  build  things,  loves  to  use  the  hammer  and  saw;  a  girl  who  has  talent 
for  anbroidery  loves  to  make  things  requiring  fine  needlework;  a  boy  with 
agricultural  taste  and  talent  wants  to  plant,  to  cultivate,  and  res^;  one 
who  has  mechanical  talent  is  never  so  happy  as  when  working  with  machin- 
ery. To  require  any  boy  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade  when  all  his  talents 
are  for  medicine  or  surgery,  to  require  any  boy  to  learn  the  trade  of  machin- 
ist or  telegrapher  when  his  heart  yearns  for  the  farm,  is  doing  him  an  impar- 
donable  injury.  You  are  overturning  the  will  of  the  Creator.  You  are 
coiDmitting  a  crime  against  his  young  life  and  against  society. 

Right  here  is  where  our  public  schools  are  lame,  where  omi  coU^es  are 
weak.  There  is  seemingly  no  effort  upon  their  part  to  locate  the  talent 
of  the  boy — no  defined  effort  to  ascertain  the  dominating  talent  or  pro- 
noimced  tendency  of  the  brains  of  the  boy.  The  average  teacher  cannot 
understand  why  a  boy  may  be  didl  in  grammar  and  a  prodigy  in  arithmetic, 
why  he  may  be  a  dimce  in  history  and  a  genius  with  carpenter's  tools. 
This  scheme  of  locating  the  boy  is  to  be  one  feature  of  our  new  schools  and 
colleges.  The  public-school  teacher  of  the  future  will  find  out  and  say  or 
at  least  advise  as  to  the  future  of  her  boys.  She  will  say  when  the  boy 
ought  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work;  she  will  advise  him  whether  to  go  on 
thru  high  school  and  on  to  coU^e.  There  is  no  duty  save  motherhood  so 
supremely  great  as  that  which  aids  a  young  boy  in  determining  his  future, 
his  life's  work.  The  home  training  for  a  life's  work  has  long  since  left  the 
home  and  gone  to  the  factory.  We  no  longer  spin  and  weave  our  cloth  at 
home;  we  no  longer  forge  the  farm  implements,  for  we  can  buy  these 
cheaper  and  better  than  we  can  make  them  at  home.  Who  is  to  say  what 
the  child  must  do  for  a  life's  work?  You  take  the  child  away  from  its 
mother's  arms,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Maker,  and  from  six  to  sixteen 
he  is  jrours  to  make  and  shape  his  plastic  young  soul.  Is  it  not  your  duty 
to  study  the  boy,  in  order  that  you  may  recognize  the  mold  that  his  Creator 
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has  built  for  him  to  occupy,  and  so  to  drill,  so  to  teach,  so  to  develop  the 
boy  that  he  shall  fill  the  mold  to  the  uttermost  and  that  the  cast  shall  not 
be  faulty  from  your  neglect  ? 

The  idea  or  scheme  of  the  elementary  schools  is  to  prepare  the  child  for 
high  school,  and  the  idea  of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  college.  The 
whole  curriculum,  the  whole  training,  is  for  that  one  idea  or  end.  Not 
all  go  to  college;  not  all  can  go.  Seventy-five  per  cent  have  no  need  for 
it;  50  per  cent  will  be  severly  handicapped  by  having  a  college  education; 
some  do  not  have  the  means.  The  great  majority  have  to.  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  go  to  work.  The  necessities  of  life,  of  family,  make 
many  a  child  of  sixteen  a  bread-earner.  What  have  you  done  to  prepare 
him  for  this  serious  reality  ?  It  is  soon  to  be  the  problem  for  you  to  nu^ 
out  your  course  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  child— not  what  those  who  have 
gone  before  have  thought,  not  what  you  may  deem  the  proper  thing,  but 
what  the  boy  needs.  The  time  is  coming  when  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  clerks  for  the  stores,  stenographers  for  the  offices,  and  apprentices 
for  our  shops,  and  the  public  will  demand  that  you  be  able  to  do  it.  This 
may  interfere  with  that  which  you  call  culture  and  it  may  change  the  idea 
or  meaning  of  so-called  cultural  education. 

People  are  rapidly  learning  that  a  college  or  imiversity  diploma  does 
not  necessarily  spell  culture.  We  are  too  prone  to  call  cultured  the  agri- 
culturalist whose  hands  have  never  touched  the  plowshare,  but  whose 
knowledge  has  come  from  books,  papers,  and  coU^es;  too  prone  to  call 
cultured  the  surgeon  whose  knowledge  is  deep  only  from  long  years  of  study 
and  reading,  yet  whose  hands  have  never  wielded  the  knife  in  removing 
or  correcting  some  disorganized  portion  of  our  anatomy.  That  culture 
which  has  zeal  without  practical  knowledge,  and  enthusiasm  without  sanity, 
should  no  longer  sit  with  the  mighty.  We  admire  and  love  real  culture, 
that  culture  which  brings  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment  to  the  com- 
munity, which  builds  homes,  rears  families,  gives  them  the  conveniences 
of  life  and  some  of  the  luxuries,  which  makes  one  honor  and  love  his 
neighbor,  and  makes  one  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  the  state, 
and  the  nation — z,  culture  whose  mission  is  objective  and  not  always  sub- 
jective. The  prevalent  idea  that  a  college  or  imiversity  education  is 
synon3rmous  with  culture,  coupled  with  the  idea  that  culture  and  work  are 
foreign  to  each  other,  is  one  reason  why  we  have  so  many  young  men  in 
college  and  coming  from  college  with  no  fixed  idea  of  the  future,  no  sane 
view  or  thought  of  life's  work,  with  faculties  practically  wild  and  imdis- 
ciplined,  without  willingness  to  do  as  they  are  told,  and  without  that  dis- 
ciplined faculty  of  concentrating  their  attention  on  impleasant  work  or 
necessary  tasks.  The  term  "cultural"  is  too  closely  allied  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  and  this  so-called  cultural  education  fits  him  for  such  a  life  and 
not  for  a  life  of  work,  not  for  a  life  which  finds  real  hi^piness  in  work  and 
in  life's  material  things. 
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Our  public  educational  system,  in  all  its  teaching  and  textbooks, 
selects  a  few  characters  of  history  as  examples  of  emulation— those  who 
grew  great  in  wars  and  bloodshed,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Grant, 
and  Lee.  Mere  mention  is  made  of  the  inventor  of  the  printing  press; 
I  do  not  see  an)rthing  in  our  modem  histories  of.  George  M.  Pullman,  of 
Matthew  Baldwin,  of  Edison,  of  Marconi,  or  of  Luther  Burbank,  and  any 
one  of  these  has  done  more  for  the  commercial  world,  and  for  our  own  com- 
fort and  happiness,  than  all  the  generals  and  heroes  of  war  and  bloodshed  of 
all  times. 

No  wonder  pur  business  men  decry  the  failure  of  our  college  men 
when  you  are  making  them  dreamers  and  criticize  even  otu:  high  schools 
when  indirectly  you  are  teaching  social  ostracism  against  him  who  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  earns  his  living;  against  the  mechanic  of  today,  whose 
genius  may  startle  us  ten  years  hence;  teaching  education  and  culture  and 
not  work,  not  the  love  of  work,  nor  the  true  greatness  and  nobleness  of 
work. 

We  teach  our  apprentices  that  the  trade  they  have  indentured  themselves 
to  learn  is  the  best  possible  vocation  for  them;  we  teach  them  that  not  all 
the  great  brainy  men  of  the  coxmtry  are  practicing  law,  practicing  medicine, 
making  laws  in  Congress,  or  engaged  in  professorial  work;  that  there  are 
just  as  many  and  great  brains  in  agricultural  work  as  in  law,  just  as  wonder- 
ful minds  in  engineering  as  in  medicine,  just  as  ponderous  thinking  in  finan- 
cial fields  as  in  the  professor's  chair;  we  teach  them  that  the  pliunber  or 
machinist  is  of  as  much  value  and  use  to  the  conmiunity  as  the  lawyer  or 
banker,  that  a  good  carpenter  or  a  good  tinner  is  far  more  vduable  to 
the  town  and  commimity  than  a  poor  doctor  or  a  poor  banker;  we  teach 
them  that  the  average  earnings  of  our  graduate  machinist  apprentices 
now  working  in  our  ^ops  are  greater  than  the  average  earnings  of  the 
lawyers  or  doctors  of  Kansas,  of  Virginia,  or  of  any  other  state;  we  teach 
them  the  great  value  of  clean  living,  of  clean  thinking,  and  of  good  citizen- 
ship. We  have  our  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  employment  and 
training  of  apprentices,  but  only  two  "don'ts"  appear  therein.  We  say: 
"You  must  not  drink  intoxicants  or  smoke  cigarettes,"  and  we  enforce  it. 
We  say:  "You  must  work  and  not  loaf."  The  worker  is  rewarded,  the 
loafer  is  disciplined.  The  other  regulations  were  made  to  safeguard  the 
bo)rs*  interests. 

The  railroad  company  realizes  fully  that  this  system  of  training  boys 
is  a  recruiting  scheme  and  shall  not  be  used  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
While  the  S3rstem  is  in  fact  a  great  convenience,  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
System  has  taken  a  broad  view  of  things,  which  is  a  wise  course  in  preparing 
for  the  futiu'e. 

It  is  not  all  work  with  our  apprentices.  The  system  is  not  a  merciless 
machine  moving  in  one  fixed  path,  for  it  is  hiunane  in  the  extreme.  Fields 
are  provided  for  athletic  contests  in  baseball,  football,  and  basket-ball 
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between  apprentice  schools  of  the  various  localities,  and  some  athletic 
teams  are  allowed  to  go  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  for  such 
contests.  The  boys  have  their  clubs  and  social  organizations.  Brass 
bands  of  from  twenty  to  forty  pieces,  orchestras,  and  glee  dubs  may  be 
found  at  several  places.  All  of  this  that  indulgent  corporation  encourages 
and  fosters. 

While  discipline  is  strong  and  determined,  it  is  tempered  with  mercy. 
We  no  longer  send  a  boy  home  or  suspend  him  for  any  infraction  of  our 
rules  and  r^idations.  We  do  not  let  him  loaf  in  the  streets  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  temptations,  which  a  suspension  would  offer.  We  penalize  him 
on  his  agreement  by  making  him  serve  a  little  longer.  For  every  day  which 
we  would  have  siispended  him,  we  add  that  much  to  his  r^;ular  apprentice 
time.  The  rule  works  both  ways.  Afterward,  by  close  application  to 
business  for  a  stipulated  period,  he  may  have  part  or  all  of  his  penalty 
removed. 

We  keep  a  real  record  of  all  the  apprentices.  We  know  the  boy  before 
he  enters  the  service,  and  the  records  in  my  office  will  tell  me  what  he  has 
done  each  day  during  his  four  years'  apprenticeship,  his  good  deeds  and  his 
bad  ones.  We  do  not  stop  here.  Our  records  show  that  we  follow  up  that 
young  man.  If  he  moves  to  any  shop  on  the  system  our  record  follows 
him,  sometimes  precedes  him.  If  he  leaves  the  road  and  goes  elsewhere 
we  know  and  keep  up  with  him;  know  what  he  is  doing,  how  he  is  doing  it, 
and  the  wages  he  is  getting.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  mechanics  we  have 
graduated  the  past  six  years  are  with  us  today.  Twelve  per  cent  are 
occupying  official  positions. 

In  the  year  just  passed,  1913,  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  which 
reaches  thirteen  states,  paid  into  the  treasiuy  of  the  state  of  Kansas  alone 
$420,000  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  her  schools.  No  wonder  Kansas  has 
fewer  illiterates  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  We  have  never  used 
this  to  bring  about  a  curriculiun  that  will  fit  the  boys  particularly  for  our 
service,  but  we  do  hope  that  it  may  be  used  to  the  better  advantage  of  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  must  leave  school  at  sixteen  and  go  out 
into  the  world  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  It  is  up  to  you  superintendents. 
I  pray  you  may  look  at  it  in  its  right  light  and  not  deaden  youi  ears  to  their 
appealing  cry.  

DISCUSSION 

Paul  Kseuzpointnbk,  chairman,  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  American 
Foundxymen's  Association,  Altoona,  Pa. — ^It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  of  the  progress 
being  made  along  lines  of  trade  and  shop  school  training  as  outlined  so  ably  by  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Gustafson.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  such  schools,  and  it  is  highly 
creditable  for  us  to  have  as  many  of  them  with  as  many  students  as  has  Germany. 

We  have  now  144  railroad  shop  sdiools  with  some  6,000  apprentices,  and  some  forty 
private  corporation  sdiools  with  about  3,000  i^prentices,  but  when  we  realise  what  the 
ndustries  of  our  country  need  along  Unes  of  skill  and  general  intelligence  in  order  to  carry 
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cm  thdr  woik  successfully,  and  when  we  further  contemplate  that  there  are  some  eight 
millions  of  industrial  workers  of  all  kinds,  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  to  contribute 
their  share,  however  little  it  may  be,  to  material  prosperity  and  the  general  mental  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  country,  then  all  the  shop  and  trade  schools  help  us  but  very  little 
to  meet  the  educational  problems  of  the  industrial  masses.  Out  of  every  hundred  rail- 
toad  shop  workers,  there  are  but  two  or  three  in  shop  schools,  and  out  of  every 
hundred  workers  in  the  shops,  only  four  or  five  of  the  kind  of  graduates  the  Ranken  and 
similar  schools  turn  out  are  needed. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
there  are  about  60,000  students  in  all  of  our  shop  schools,  trade  schools,  and  technical 
hi^  schods,  and  of  all  these  only  about  five  or  six  out  of  every  hundred  are  eventually 
found  in  shops  as  mechanics  or  at  the  lathe  or  bench.  Upon  the  other  hand,  history  tells 
us  in  unmistakable  terms,  and  those  who  have  their  eyes  open  can  see  it  plainly  enough 
now,  that  in  the  end  the  masses  always  will  rule  and  if  they  do  not  rule  by  intelligence 
they  wiU  rule  by  brute  force.  Hence  it  is  not  the  two  or  three  out  of  every  himdred  found 
in  the  shop  school  as  described  by  Mr.  Thomas,  or  the  four  or  five  out  of  every  hundred 
industrial  workers  turned  out  by  the  Ranken  and  other  technical  schools,  who  will  eventu- 
ally rule  this  country,  but  it  is  the  seven  or  eight  millions  for  whom  we  have  made  no 
provisions,  and  who,  as  industrial  and  economic  conditions  now  are,  must  get  their  indus- 
trial and  dvic  training  in  part-time  and  continuation  schools.  Therefore  since  part-time 
schods  of  the  Fitchburg  kind  will  not  attract  many,  it  will  be  left  to  continuation  schools 
to  prepare  the  great  mass  of  our  industrial  workers  in  shop,  store,  and  office  for  their 
vocational  and  dvic  duties.  This  will  be  all  the  more  necessary  because  we  have  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  800,000  German  industrial  workers  who  have  been  and  are  being 
trained  in  the  continuation  schoob  of  Germany,  and  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unskilled  laborers  and  mine  woricers,  get,  in  many  cases,  better  industrial  and  dvic 
education  than  we  give  our  young  people  in  our  shop  and  trade  schools.  And  not  only 
Germany  but  all  other  industrial  countries  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  train  effectively 
thdr  industrial  workers. 

From  all  my  experience  and  observations  of  the  workings  of  large  shops,  mills,  and 
factories,  during  more  than  a  generation,  industrial  and  economic  success  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  ^pedfic  trade  training  of  the  highly  skilled  few,  but  it  depends  in  the  last 
analysb  upon  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the 
industrial  workera  in  shop,  store,  and  office.  With  the  decrease  of  quality  or  quantity  of 
our  natural  resoiuxes,  when  the  waste  of  material  and  time  multiplied  by  millions  of  hands 
daily  amount  to  enormous  quantities  annually,  it  is  not  the  high  skill  of  the  few,  but  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  many  which  must  secure  for  us,  not  only  material  success  in  our 
industries,  but  also  that  intellectual  and  moral  standard  in  the  commimity  whereby  peace 
and  order  and  general  good  will  are  vouchsafed  for  our  coimtry.  Since  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  diffuse  this  educaticm  for  the  masses,  as  far  as  the  school  can  do  it,  thru 
our  hi^  sdioob,  we  must  do  it  with  the  help  of  continuation  schools  and  a  compulsory 
law.  

TOPIC:    HOPEFUL  EXPERIMENTS 
A.    MISSISSIPPI  CANNING  CLUBS 

SUSIE  V.   POWELL^   STATE  AGENT,   GIRLS'   CLUBS,   UNITED  STATES  BUREAU 

OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  JACKSON,  MISS. 

In  February,  191 1,  under  instructions  from  Seaman  A.  Knajq),  co- 
operating with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Canning  and  Poul- 
try Clubs  were  first  organized  in  Mississippi.    This  first  year  the  work  was 
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confined  to  two  adjoining  counties,  with  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  In  1912,  the  dubs  were  organized  in  twelve  counties,  most 
of  these  being  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  where  the  ravages  of  the 
boU-weevil  were  most  felt.  In  1913,  twenty-three  coimties  were  organized, 
including  several  northern  counties.  Already,  for  1914,  thirty-two  counties 
have  been  organized  with  a  membership  that  will  probably  reach  five 
thousand.  The  state  agent  of  Girls'  Clubs  is  also  supervisor  of  school 
improvement  and  has  promoted  the  dub  work  thru  the  state  and  county 
school  improvanent  associations.  One  of  the  requironents  for  (organizing 
a  dub  in  any  county  is  that  the  coimty  superintendent  and  his  teachers 
shall  pledge  their  co-operation  as  follows: 

1.  By  organizing  local  dubs  in  their  school  communities. 

2.  By  sending  the  names  and  addresses  of  members  to  the  coimty  agent. 

3.  By  arranging  for  dub  meetings  at  which  the  county  agent  may 
instruct  the  dub  members. 

4.  By  correlating  the  common-sdiool  studies  with  the  club  work  as  a 
center  of  interest. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  suffident  f imds  be  raised  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  woman  to  supervise  the  dub  work  for  at  least  two  months.  As 
long  as  the  appropriation  from  the  General  Education  Board  lasts  this 
amount  is  supplemented.  The  average  term  of  service  in  1914  will  be  about 
five  months.  The  local  fimds  are  given  by  business  men,  dub  women, 
boards  of  trade,  and  boards  of  supervisors.  It  is  due  these  women  who  are 
acting  as  county  agents  that  it  be  said  that  while  they  recdve  pay  for  their 
services  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  they  have  worked  at  the  organization 
of  the  club  work  for  ten  or  twdve  months  in  each  year. 

The  local  dubs  dect  the  usual  officers  and  meet  every  two  weeks  to 
study  the  bulletins  and  letters  of  instruction  and  to  report  on  their  work. 
Programs  for  these  local  dubs  are  furnished  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  all  the  material  for  these  programs  may  be  found  in 
the  textbooks  on  agriculture  and  the  bulletins  issued  from  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  These  programs  consist  of  lessons  on  the  hotbed, 
cold  frame,  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  staking,  pruning, 
spra3ang,  and  the  canning  processes.  At  these  meetings  the  girls  learn 
dub  songs  and  yells  that  embody  the  very  spirit  of  co-operation.  They 
learn  to  make  their  uniform  cap  and  apron,  which  teach  by  their  dainti- 
ness the  lesson  that  household  work  and  neatness  of  dress  should  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  purposes  of  the  dub  for  girls  are: 

I.  To  make  living  conditions  in  the  home  cheaper  and  better  by  con- 
serving the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  and 
having  these  in  a  permanent  form  for  the  family  table,  instead  of  having 
a  superabundance  for  a  few  months  and  living  on  meat  and  bread  the  rest 
of  the  year. 
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2.  To  afford  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  make  some  money  without 
leaving  the  protection  of  their  homes.  This  is  done  by  canning  the  surplus 
vegetables  and  fruits  scientifically  and  selling  them  largely  to  the  local 
dealers  and  housekeepers. 

3.  To  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  the  rural  school  and  to 
vitalize  the  conunon-school  studies  by  correlating  them  with  the  dub  work 
as  centers  of  interest.  The  measuring  and  laying-off  of  the  plot  illustrates 
lessons  in  mensuration.  Keeping  accounts  of  proceeds  and  expenditures, 
estimating  profit  or  loss,  ordering  canning  supplies,  all  embody  vital  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic.  The  depositing  of  money  earned  in  a  bank  and  learn- 
ing to  draw  a  cheque  on  it  are  both  cultural  and  comfortable.  The  canning 
process  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  bacteria  and  spores.  The  use  of  the  vege- 
tables serves  to  provide  a  balanced  ration  for  the  family,  which  is  practical 
ph3rsiology.  Combining  muriatic  and  zinc  to  make  a  soldering  fliud,  and 
having  the  sealing  irons  in  a  mixture  of  sal  anmioniac  and  sdder  are  both 
chemical  processes.  The  cultivation  of  the  plot  puts  into  practice  the  lessons 
from  the  textbooks  on  agriculture,  geography,  and  nature  study.  Giving 
reports  of  the  dub  work  affords  opportimities  for  both  oral  and  written  com- 
position, and  when  a  girl  writes  the  history  of  her  dub  work  she  puts  into 
effect  all  the  lessons  she  has  been  taught  in  composition,  induding  spelling, 
capitalization,  pimctuation,  paragraphing,  and  right  use  of  words.  In  fact, 
every  subject  taught  in  the  rural  schools  is  enforced  thru  the  dub  activities. 

The  state  board  of  examiners  has  dedded  that  the  examinations  for 
teachers  shoidd  embody  the  affairs  in  which  they  are  required  to  show  an 
interest,  therefore  for  the  last  year  at  eveiy  examination  held  from  one  to 
three  questions  concerning  industrial  dubs  for  boys  and  girls  have  appeared. 
These  easily  fall  imder  the  heads  of  arithmetic,  physiology,  geography, 
composition,  agriculture. 

Lessons  in  corrdation  are  given  to  the  teachers  at  the  simmier  normals, 
and  suggestions  are  given  in  the  official  school  jotimal.  Exhibits  of  book- 
lets illustrating  schemes  for  such  correlation  are  shown  at  the  county  and 
state  fairs  and  the  state  teachers'  association. 

In  1913, 375  girls  packed  210,000  poimds  of  tomatoes  and  6,000  gallons 
of  other  vegetables.  At  least  a  dozen  girls  spent  a  whole  term  in  college 
as  a  direct  resiilt  of  their  dub  work.  Two  girls  made  more  than  $200  while 
ten  made  more  than  $100  from  their  dub  work.  The  average  profit  was 
about  $50  for  each  member.  The  earning  of  this  money  and  its  careful 
expenditure  have  taught  the  girls  valuable  and  much-needed  business 
lessons.  Most  of  these  girls  never  had  $5  to  spend  as  they  pleased  before, 
and,  if  a  few  spent  their  money  or  part  of  it  imwisdy  and  for  what  some 
might  call  foolishness,  let  the  one  of  us  who  has  not  spent  one  dollar  foolishly 
in  the  last  week  cast  the  first  stone  of  reproach  at  these  girls,  some  of  whom 
.learned  by  actual  experience  for  the  first  time  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  of  their  very  own. 
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The  dub  work  trains  the  head,  hand,  and  heart,  and  conserves  health. 
Opportunities  for  social  service  arise  constantly  in  the  work.  Ethical 
lessons  are  abimdant.  The  girl  whose  plot  is  grassy  and  cloddy  and  whose 
goods  are  carelessly  packed  and  labeled  is  the  girl  who  does  slipshod  work 
in  school,  while  the  one  who  studies  carefully  the  instructions  and  puts  these 
into  practice  is  the  girl  who  carefully  prepares  her  lessons  for  the  school- 
room. The  dub  member  who  makes  false  reports  to  win  a  prize  is  the  same 
student  who  will  cheat  on  examination  and  forge  the  answer  to  a  problem. 
The  dub  girl  who  puts  on  the  market  goods  that  are  light  weight,  poor 
quality,  and  otherwise  under  the  standard  is  very  apt  to  give  the  wrong 
answer  to  school  problems  and  in  fact  to  the  problems  of  life. 

In  organizing  the  dubs,  we  are  confronted  at  present  with  two  problems 
upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  success  of  the  work.  First:  We 
must  provide  fimds  for  pa3ring  competent  women  to  supervise  the  work. 
Second:  We  must  have  competent,  educated  women  to  do  this  work  of 
supervision.  At  present,  our  county  boards  of  supervisors  may  pay  a 
county  agent  to  teach  the  farmer  and  his  son  how  to  make  the  soil  more 
productive,  to  house  his  Percheron  horses,  his  Jersey  cattle,  and  his  Berk- 
shire pigs  in  sanitary  and  hygienic  manner,  and  to  feed  them  a  balanced 
ration;  but  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  they  cannot  pay  one 
dollar  as  salary  to  a  woman  to  instruct  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  how 
to  conduct  home  affairs  with  effidency  and  economy,  how  to  make  the 
home  healthful,  comfortable,  and  beautiful,  and  how  to  supply  the  family 
table  with  proper  food. 

Human  beings  are  fully  as  important  as  live  stock,  and  as  much  atten- 
tion, at  least,  should  be  given  to  the  proper  housing  and  balanced  rations 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

Oui  legislature  is  being  asked  to  enact  a  law  that  will  enable  boards  of 
supervisors  to  pay  a  coimty  agent  of  home  economics  to  supervise  industrial 
dubs  for  girls  and  women  and  other  organizations  for  home  improvement. 
Close  personal  supervision  is  necessary  to  bring  out  steady,  honest  work 
rather  than  extravagant  daims.  The  offer  of  large  prizes  without  this  super- 
vision has  given  rise  in  a  few  instances  at  least  to  extravagant  reports  with- 
out the  substantial  bases  of  steady,  honest,  thoro  work. 

Dr.  Knapp  very  wisdy  said  that  the  supervision  of  the  plot  gives  the 
agents  entrance  to  the  home  garden,  and  supervision  of  the  canning  gives 
them  entrance  to  the  kitchen,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  home.  When  these 
coimty  agents  have  got  this  far,  their  opportimities  for  service  to  the 
mother  and  daughter  are  measured  only  by  their  tact,  judgment,  good 
common-sense,  and  training.  Therefore  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
have  superior  women  thoroly  trained  for  this  work  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  hold  such  women  unless  we  can  give  them  a  reasonable  remuneration. 
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B.    SOME  CONDITIONS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR 

IMPROVEMENT 

JOSEPHINE  C.  PRESTON,  STATE  SUPEMNTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

The  need  of  constructive  work  in  rural  schools  and  rural  life  is  every- 
where recognized.  We  have  a  new  vision  of  the  socialized  community  life 
in  our  rural  neighborhoods.  The  rural-school  problem  is  the  coimtry-life 
problem.  The  rural  school  represents  the  commimity  life.  If  the  com- 
munity is  progressive,  that  atmosphere  permeates  the  rural  school;  but  if 
the  community  is  indifferent,  has  low  ideals,  or  is  prejudiced  toward  all 
change,  then  even  the  most  capable  teacher  finds  it  impossible  to  make  much 
headway. 

The  three  things  which  I  have  in  mind  to  present  to  you  tonight  as  a 
partial  solution  of  the  rural-school  problem  are:  First,  community  centers; 
second,  boys'  and  girls'  contest  work;  and  third,  cottages  for  rural  teachers. 

Washington  has  a  law  for  consolidation  of  schools  and  many  consolida- 
tions have  been  effected  which  have  materially  bettered  the  rural  schools 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  maintained  a  rural  atmosphere. 

The  difficulty  with  the  consolidation  plan  is  that  it  operates  too  slowly. 
The  people  many  times  must  come  to  consolidation  only  thru  the  process 
of  education  after  prejudice,  neighborhood  contention,  and  selfish  interests 
are  overcome.  Experience  has  shown  that  consolidation,  if  attempted 
before  the  community  mind  is  prepared  for  it,  is  invariably  accomplished 
by  contention  and  strife  that  engender  much  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
operates  against  the  desired  ends.  The  purpose  of  consolidation  is  wise, 
but  practice  has  demonstrated  that  if  we  wait  for  the  consolidation  plan  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  rural  school,  we  shall  wait  tmtil  himian  nature  is 
greatly  modified. 

In  my  work  in  Washington,  I  felt  unwilling  to  wait  for  consolidation  to 
solve  the  rural-school  problem;  I  felt  that  we  must  move  faster.  Yet  I 
realized  that  the  state  was  not  ready  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  its 
preset  district  boimdary  plan  which  would  give  us  larger,  stronger,  and 
more  economic  educational  units.  So  I  gave  consideration  to  the  plan  of 
stimulating  community  interests  and  vitalizing  community  life  by  making  a 
social  center  of  the  rural  school. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Washington  in  1913  provided  by  statute 
for  the  "Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant"  in  these  words: 

The  sdiool  board  in  each  district  of  the  second  class  and  third  dass  may  provide 
for  the  free,  comfortable,  and  convenient  use  of  the  school  property  to  promote  and 
facilitate  frequent  meetings  and  association  of  the  people  in  discussion,  study,  improve- 
ment, recreation,  and  other  conmiunity  purposes,  and  may  acquire,  assemble,  and  house 
material  for  the  dissemination  of  informaticHi  of  use  and  interest  to  the  farm,  the  home, 
and  the  commimity,  and  facilitate  for  experiment  and  study,  especially  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  growth  of  crops,  the  in^rovement  and  handling  of  live  stodc,  the  marketi' 
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of  fann  products,  the  planning  and  construction  of  farm  buildings,  the  subjects  of  house- 
hold economics,  home  industries,  good  roads,  and  community  vocations  and  industries; 
and  may  caU  meetings  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  any  such  matters,  employ  a 
special  supervisor,  or  leader,  if  need  be,  and  provide  suitable  dwellings  and  accommodation 
for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  necessary  assistants. 

Because  of  the  increasingly  larger  land  holdings  and  the  consequent 
depopulation  of  rural  districts,  it  was  not  possible  to  fully  socialize  all 
individud  districts,  so  I  went  a  step  farther  and  asked  each  county  superin- 
tendent to  divide  his  coimty  into  natural  neighborhood  centers,  usually 
composed  of  the  graded  school  at  a  trading  center  and  the  rural  schods 
naturally  tributary  to  it.  In  each  community  group,  the  principal  of  the 
graded  school  usually  acted  as  supervising  principal  and  was  the  social 
engineer.  While  the  supervising  principal  was  not  a  supervisor  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptance  of  the  term,  he  organized  the  social  activities  of  his  super- 
visory district.  This  plan  carried  with  it  a  series  of  school  contests  in 
spellmg,  declamation,  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  gardening,  and 
stock  judging.  Two  general  contests  and  one  large  representative  com- 
mimity  gathering  were  attempted  ^t  each  community  center  during  the 
year.  At  the  general  meeting  outside  speakers  were  usually  provided 
by  the  county  superintendent.  Sometimes  we  foimd  that  a  district  was 
sufEidently  able  within  itself  to  carry  out  social-center  work.  In  such 
instances,  the  district  could  carry  on  independent  community  activities, 
unless  some  neighboring  district  needed  its  help. 

Because  the  coimtry-lif  e  problem  is  primarily  one  of  community  organi- 
zation, and  because  the  great  rural  need  is  a  plan  of  organization  that  will 
include  the  whole  interest  and  enlist  the  united  energy  of  the  peq>le,  we  have 
urged  that  the  ''community  center"  be  large  enough  to  form  an  efficient 
social  and  economic  group  with  common  interests. 

Thus  we  now  have  the  basis  for  districting  the  county  into  natural 
supervisory  districts  with  the  leader  provided  for.  Our  hope  is  to  secure 
legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  to  l^alize  this  reorganization  of  the 
county  into  larger  educational  imits  and  thus  give  efficient  supervision  and 
leadershq)  in  all  rural  districts.  Rural  neighborhoods  are  realizing  the 
need  of  teamwork,  and  the  desire  for  organized  effort  is  constantly  growing. 
We  are  attempting  to  show  them  the  superior  advantages  of  equalization 
of  educational  privil^es,  equalization  of  burdens  of  taxation,  general 
elevation  of  standards  of  efficiency,  more  complete  unification,  thoro 
supervision  of  all  schools,  better  adaptation  to  ^wing  needs,  broadening 
the  scope  of  usefulness,  economy  in  administration,  improvements  in 
sanitation,  and  justice  to  the  pupils. 

This  year  the  State  Department  of  Education  launched  a  state-wide 
plan  for  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  and  industrial  contests.  These  con- 
tests were  attempted  in  the  community  centers,  winners  of  events  went  to 
the  coimty  fairs,  and,  as  a  climax,  a  state  children's  contest  was  held.    The 
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movement  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  bankers,  the  farmers, 
the  women's  dubs,  and  the  other  educational  agencies,  and  the  1913  state 
legislature  gave  a  liberal  financial  support  to  be  handled  thru  the  state  office. 
We  started  a  unique  plan  of  working  contests.  Each  of  the  larger  high 
schools  sent  a  team  of  three  picked  students  to  our  state  contest — one  in 
sewing,  one  in  cooking,  and  one  in  manual  training.  In  a  series  of  uniform 
booths  these  teams  went  to  work  at  the  sound  of  a  referee's  whistle  and 
stopped  at  a  similar  signal.  Six  working  periods  diuing  the  three  da3rs  con- 
stituted the  time  limit  of  the  contest.  During  that  time  the  sewing  girls 
each  worked  on  a  plain  dress,  the  cooking  girls  on  preparing  and  serving 
special  dishes,  and  each  boy  on  a  bookrack  for  a  desk.  At  the  dose  of  the 
contest,  the  teams  were  each  given  a  total  rank,  the  winning  team  getting 
for  its  school  a  handsome  silver  cup  donated  by  the  governor.  We  are 
going  to  extend  and  enlarge  upon  these  working  contests,  adding  such 
features  as  potato  or  apple  paring,  typewriting,  stock  judging,  etc.  But 
as  important  as  the  state  contest  may  be,  the  real  value  of  the  contest  work 
lies  in  the  local  or  conununity  exhibitions  where  each  and  every  boy  and  girl 
comes  and  sees  his  products  matched  with  those  of  his  neighbors.  While 
the  benefits  of  these  local  contests  may  be  hard  to  put  into  figures  or  tables, 
they  are  not  hard  to  see  and  fed  when  we  go  into  these  commimities  and 
note  the  greater  mental  activity  and  self-confidence  of  the  children  who  have 
actually  achieved  something  in  tangible,  practical  work.  When  we  get 
our  dub  system  organized  upon  the  broad  foundation  laid  by  general  exhibit 
work,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  increased  land  3ddds,  boys  who  have  bought 
and  paid  for  property  while  going  to  school,  and  girls  who  have  become 
profident  homemakers  during  spare  hours  of  their  school  years.  It  is  now 
our  plan  to  articulate  this  contest  work  with  the  boys'  and  girls'  dub  work 
managed  by  the  federal  department  of  agriculture.  When  the  plans  for 
this  contest  work  are  fully  carried  out,  we  shall  have  a  means  of  disseminat- 
ing sdentific  information  and  giving  a  S3rstem  on  many  problems  confronting 
the  rural  worker  in  the  fidd  of  agriculture  and  housdiold  economics. 

In  my  experience  as  a  coimty  superintendent  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
I  foxmd  increasing  difficulty  in  properly  housing  the  teacher.  Better 
accommodations  were  needed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  most 
cases,  the  desirable  homes  were  dosed  to  the  teacher-boarder,  while, 
in  some  instances,  the  imdesirable  home,  for  purely  mercenary  reasons, 
opened  its  doors.  I  foimd,  also,  that  any  change  made  by  the  teacher  in 
her  boarding-place  in  a  rural  neighborhood,  unless  approved  by  the  whole 
community,  involved  the  teacher  in  neighborhood  dissensions  and  some- 
times meant  dismissal. 

I  well  remember  my  experience  one  fall  when  a  young  girl  came  across 
the  state  to  teach  in  one  of  our  wealthiest  districts.  The  family  that  always 
boarded  the  teacher  had  moved  to  the  coimty  seat  for  high-school  advan- 
tages.   Every  door  in  the  neighborhood  was  dosed  to  the  teacher-boarder. 
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The  fanners'  wives  claimed  that  they  had  too  much  to  do  in  summer  to  be 
confined  to  their  homes  in  winter  because  of  a  boarder.  The  winter  was 
their  opportunity  to  get  away  for  social  purposes.  One  farmer  said  that 
he  did  not  want  a  stranger  at  his  fireside  all  during  the  winter  months.  In 
answer  to  my  proposal  that  he  give  the  teacher  a  stove  in  her  own  room  so 
that  she  might  not  have  to  intrude  her  presence  upon  the  family  life,  he 
indignantly  exclaimed:  ''If  I  foxmd  a  teacher  who  thought  herself  too  good 
to  sit  with  my  family  circle  in  the  evening,  she  could  not  stay  k  minute  in 
my  home."  I  insisted  that  that  district  should  provide  the  teacher  with  a 
comfortable  boarding-place  or  I  should  transfer  her  to  another  district  A 
happy  idea  came  to  the  teacher  and  the  derk,  that  of  using  a  portable  house 
in  the  farmyard  directly  opposite  the  school  for  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
teacher.  It  was  moved  into  the  school  yard,  banked  up,  and  for  nine 
months  the  teacher  kept  house. 

The  idea  of  a  teacher's  cottage  grew  out  of  this  experience,  and  the 
following  September  a  comfortable  two-room  cottage  was  built  on  the 
school  grounds  where  the  teacher  lived  with  her  mother  for  three  years, 
leaving  only  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  finish  an  incomplete 
college  course. 

I  took  the  stand  in  my  county  that  no  teacher  could  give  her  best 
service  in  the  schoolroom  if  she  was  unhappy  or  imcomfortable  in  her 
boarding-place;  that  she  was  entitled  to  good  board,  to  a  comfortable 
room,  to  peace  of  mind,  and  to  be  by  herself  when  she  desired.  Friends 
warned  me  that  I  was  treading  on  hallowed  and  dangerous  groimd  when  I 
attempted  to  make  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  boarding-place  a  part  of 
the  administrative  work  of  the  county  superintendent's  office.  But  this 
determined  stand,  persisted  in,  gradually  brought  about  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  problem  with  the  result  that  either  the  board  of 
directors  took  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  suitable  boarding-place  or 
a  teacher's  cottage  was  built. 

Teachers'  cottages  came  as  a  welcome  solution  to  the  housing  accom- 
modations for  teadiers,  thus  attracting  some  of  the  best  talent  to  the 
coimtry  and  adding  permanency  to  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office.  Home 
life  is  pleasant  because  it  is  real.  The  home  for  the  teacher  appeals  more 
strongly  to  me  perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing  accomplished.  It  took 
courage  to  stand  firmly  for  the  teacher's  right  against  a  community's 
inherent  right  to  give  or  deny  the  privil^e  of  comforts  and  good  home 
food  to  the  molder  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  future  citizens  of  one  of  our 
great  states. 

The  three  movements  which  I  have  presented  to  you  tonight  have 
come  to  me  as  a  partial  solution  to  rural-life  problems.  The  community 
center  idea  grew  out  of  my  intimate  knowledge  of  rural  conditions.  I 
came  to  realize  fully  that  "community  and  school  must  develop  togetha" 
and  that  organization  of  rural  centers  was  inevitable.    The  boys'  and  girls' 
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contest  work  came  from  the  need  of  attention  being  directed  thru  our  schools 
toward  practical  home  work.  Living  in  an  agricultural  state  with  a  course 
of  study  slightly  touching  the  agricultural  needs,  the  farmers,  the  bankers, 
and  rural-school  people  urged  a  vitalized  schpol  curriculiun. 


C.    THE  MOONUGHT  SCHOOLS  OF  KENTUCKY 

CORA  WILSON  STEWART,  PRESIDENT,  KENTUCKY  ILLITERACY  COIOOSSION, 

PRANKFORT,  KY. 

The  various  impressions  which  have  obtained  thruout  the  country  as 
to  the  moonlight  schools  of  Kentucky,  as  expressed  in  letters  to  me,  have 
been  most  interesting  and  amusing  indeed.  Some  have  conjectured  them 
to  be  schools  where  children  studied,  scampered,  and  played  on  the  green 
like  fairies  in  the  moonlight;  some  have  imagined  them  to  be  ideal  courting 
schools  where  lovers  strolled  arm  in  arm,  quoted  poetry,  and  told  the 
old,  old  story  by  the  light  of  a  bewitching  moon;  while  others  have  specu- 
lated as  to  their  being  schools  where  moonshiners,  youthful  and  aged,  were 
instructed  as  to  the  most  scientific  method  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
com  and  the  most  secretive  method  of  providing  successfully  against  gov- 
ernment interference. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  established  in  Rowan  County,  Kentucky,  the 
institution  known  as  ''moonlight  schools."  They  were  so  called  because 
in  the  b^inning  they  were  held  only  on  moonlight  nights.  These  schools 
were  designed  primarily  to  emancipate  all  the  men  and  women  in  the 
coimty  who  were  enslaved  in  the  bondage  of  illiteracy.  They  were  intended, 
also,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  who  possessed  a  limited  education. 

First,  the  public-school  teachers  of  Rowan  Coimty  were  called  together 
and  informed  of  the  conditions  and  needs,  an  appeal  was  made  to  them, 
especially  on  behalf  of  the  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-two  men  and  women 
whom  the  schools  of  the  past  had  left  behind,  and  they  were  asked  to  vol- 
tmteer  for  night-school  service.  Those  teachers  received  the  plan  and  pur- 
poses of  the  moonlight  schools  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  and  not 
only  volunteered  to  teach  at  night,  free  of  charge,  but  to  canvass  their  dis- 
tricts in  advance  and  to  inform  the  peq>le  of  the  purpose  of  these  schools 
and  to  urge  them  all  to  attend.  That  they  did  their  work  well,  and  that 
they  met  with  hearts  responsive  and  minds  hungry  for  learning  and  souls 
that  yearned  for  higher  things  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  when  the  first 
session  opened  on  the  bright  moonlight  evening  of  September  5,  1911, 
instead  of  the  lone  and  solitary  student  or  the  straggling  few  at  each  school, 
as  was  anticipated,  they  came  thronging  up  out  of  the  hollows  and  over 
the  hills,  they  came  hunting  in  groups,  they  came  walking  for  miles,  they 
came  carrying  babes  in  arms,  they  came  leaning  on  canes  and  bent  with 
age — they  came  twelve  hundred  strong.  There  were  overgrown  bo)rs  who 
had  dropped  out  of  school  at  an  early  age  and  had  fallen  behind  their  dasses 
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and  who  had  felt  ashamed  to  re-enter  school  and  be  classified  with  "tiny 
tots" — and  they  came  to  catch  up  again;  there  were  maidens  in  their  teens 
who  had  been  deprived  of  an  education  earlier  by  reason  of  isolation,  home 
duties,  invalidism,  and  other  causes,  but  whose  souls  had  yearned  for  better 
things  than  ignorance  dense;  there  were  women  who  had  married  in  child- 
hood, practically,  as  is  too  much  the  wont  of  our  moimtain  girls,  and  who 
for  years  craved  that  which  they  knew  to  be  their  inherent  right,  their 
mental  development;  there  were  their  husbands  by  their  sides,  who  had 
too  often  known  the  sting  of  humiliation  when  making  their  marks  in  the 
presence  of  the  educated  and  when  they  had  asked  the  election  officers  to 
cast  for  them  a  vote  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice;  there  were  middle- 
aged  men,  who  had  seen  a  hundred  golden  opportunities  pass  them  by 
because  of  the  handicap  of  illiteracy,  whose  mineral  and  timber  and  mate- 
rial stores,  as  well  as  their  time  and  energy,  were  in  the  control  of  the  edu- 
cated men,  making  them  but  beggars,  as  it  were,  on  the  bounty  of  those 
whom  they  enriched;  there  were  women  who  had  seen  their  children  grow 
up  and  vanish  from  the  home,  some  of  them  into  the  Far  West,  and,  when 
the  spoken  word  and  the  handclasp  had  ceased,  there  had  been  no  heart- 
to-heart  communication,  for  a  third  person  as  an  interpreter  between 
mother  and  child  is  but  a  poor  mediiun  at  the  best;  there  were  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  who  had  heard  the  Bible  read  and  the  gospel  propounded 
but  had  never  had  the  privilege  of  reading  and  verifying  the  precious  prom- 
ises of  that  Book  of  Books  with  their  own  eyes — these  and  other  folks,  such 
as  make  up  the  average  rural  community  in  the  southern  moimtains,  some 
half-educated,  and  some  more,  made  up  these  schools.  "Just  to  leam  to 
read  my  Bible  "  was  the  cry  of  many  a  patriarch  and  many  a  withered  dame. 
"To  write  my  children  with  my  own  hand  and  read  their  letters  with  my 
own  eyes"  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  mother's  heart.  "Just  to  leam 
to  write  my  name — ^to  escape  from  the  shame  of  making  my  mark!"  was 
the  appeal  of  the  younger  men,  while  "Just  to  have  a  chance  with  other 
folk,  to  be  something  and  do  something  in  the  world  1"  were  the  desires 
expressed  by  the  yoimger  people.  The  youngest  student  was  aged  eighteen 
and  the  oldest  was  eighty-six.  It  was  a  scene  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes, 
and  yet  to  make  the  heart  rejoice,  to  see  these  robust  yoimg  people  and 
those  hoaiy-haired  old  people,  as  they  sat  at  their  desks  and  studied  together 
or  stood  at  the  blackboard  and  wrote  their  names  for  the  first  time  with 
inexpressible  pride,  or  stood  in  a  row  and  spelled. 

They  learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  first  session  and  wrote  letters 
to  their  friends  and  loved  ones.  Two  school  trustees,  who  could  read  and 
write  but  possessed  little  other  literary  attainment,  received  encouragement 
and  inspiration  &om  their  rapid  progress  in  the  night  school  and  entered 
the  day  school  when  the  night  school  closed,  pursuing  their  studies  with 
unsurpassed  diligence,  and  they  are  today  two  of  the  most  faithful  members 
of  the  corps  of  teachers  in  that  county.    One  man,  who  had  labored  for 
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years  at  the  low  wage  of  $1 .  50  and  had  seen  many  men  less  worthy  pro* 
moted  above  him  from  time  to  time,  specialized  in  mathematics,  mastering 
the  principles  of  the  branch  which  dealt  with,  his  particular  businessi 
lumbering,  and  at  the  close  of  the  night  school  was  promoted  at  a  salary 
double  the  one  which  he  had  previously  earned.  There  were  a  ^hundred 
instances  of  individual  development  and  individual  achievement  which 
are  on  my  lips  to  tell  you  tonight  if  time  would  but  stay  its  hand.  The  joy 
in  achievement,  simple  achievement  tho  it  was,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  tongue  to  describe.  The  newly  learned  wrote  their  names  with 
frenzied  delight  on  fences,  posts,  bams,  logs,  barrel  staves,  and  every  avail- 
able scrap  of  paper,  and  those  who  possessed  even  meager  means  drew  their 
store  from  its  hiding-place  and  deposited  it  in  the  bank  and  wrote  their 
checks  and  signed  their  names  with  satisfaction.  Friction  and  factional 
feeling,  which  existed  in  some  districts,  gave  place  to  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 
A  conmumity  spirit  and  Sunday  schools  and  other  organizations  were  direct 
results  of  the  moonlight  schools. 

The  institution  was  too  popular  and  too  fruitful  of  results  to  abandon. 
When  the  teachers  entered  their  districts  the  next  year  they  were  greeted 
with  a  chorus  of  inquiries, ''  When  will  the  night  school  begin  ?  "  A  teacher 
who  hesitated  was  a  teach^  who  lost  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  his 
patnms.  We  conducted  a  six  weeks'  session  the  second  term,  running 
forty-eight  schools.  We  surpassed  our  first  year's  record  in  every  par- 
ticular. Sixteen  hundred  students  were  enrolled,  350  were  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  a  man  aged  eighty-seven  came  and  put  to  shame  the  record 
of  the  proud  school  girl  of  eighty-six  of  the  session  before.  The  moonlight 
schools  were  now  an  established  institution  in  Rowan  County  and  had  been 
adopted  in  some  one  or  more  districts  in  eight  or  ten  other  coimties  in  the 
state,  and  whether  it  was  in  the  bluegrass  coimty  of  Madison,  among  the 
tenant  dass,  or  in  Garrard  in  the  distillery  section,  or  in  Johnson  among 
the  miners,  or  in  Lawrence  among  the  farmers,  it  had  alwa3rs  been  with  the 
same  results:  there  had  been  m^i  and  women  in  large  numbers  who  came 
and  eagerly  welcomed  the  opportimity  and  who  strove  with  all  their  might 
to  make  up  for  the  years  which  they  had  lost  and  who  plead  for  a  longer 
term  when  the  session  closed. 

When  the  third  session  of  moonlight  schools  opened  in  Rowan  County, 
in  August  of  1913,  it  was  destined  to  be  the  most  strenuous  campaign  against 
illiteracy  that  the  world  had  ever  known.  The  teachers  had  met  in  the 
month  of  March  and  had  agreed  with  their  superintendent  to  wipe  illiteracy 
finally  from  that  county.  We  had  employed  each  trustee  in  April  to  take 
a  careful  census  of  the  illiterates  of  his  district,  and  when  the  reports  came 
in  each  individual  case  was  investigated  and  an  illiteracy  record  made. 
On  this  record  we  had  not  only  the  name  and  age  of  every  illiterate  in  the 
county,  but  the  history  of  each  and  every  one,  his  religious  preference,  his 
pditical  faith,  his  weaknesses,  tastes,  his  peculiarities,  his  family  ties,  his 
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home  environment,  and  the  influ^ice  or  combination  of  influences  thru 
which  he  might  be  reached.  Each  teacher  was  provided  with  the  record 
of  illiterates  in  her  particular  district,  with  instructions  to  call  and  culti- 
vate these  people — ^like  good  politicians — ^before  the  session  of  night  school 
began.  We  established  a  home  department,  in  which  the  feeble  and  those 
disinclined  could  be  instructed  by  the  teacher  or  by  someone  under  the 
teacher's  direction  in  the  home.  We  enlisted  every  educated  person  possible 
to  campaign,  to  speak,  or  to  teach.  Ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  stenog- 
raphers, merchants,  school  chilcGren,  and  even  many  of  the  illiterate  them- 
selves as  soon  as  they  passed  out  of  the  illiterate  dass  began  to  teach 
members  of  their  families  and  their  friends.  We  tried  by  every  means,  fair 
and  foul,  to  get  every  man  in  the  coimty  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  An 
overwhelming  majority  accepted  the  opportunity  with  joy  and  gratitude. 
A  few  had  to  be  coaxed.  Four  in  their  ignorance  had  a  false  conception  of 
the  movement  and  stubbornly  and  persistently  refused  to  attempt  to  leam; 
six  were  afficted  with  defective  eyesight  or  total  blindness;  five  were  con- 
firmed invaUds  languishing  on  beds  of  pain;  six  were  imbeciles;  and  two  who 
moved  in  at  the  dose  of  our  session  did  not  leam  to  read  or  write,  leaving 
us  tw^ity-three  illiterates  in  all.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  Rowan  County 
teach^,  whose  school  had  dosed,  took  a  sudden  and  peculiar  notion  to  go 
and  board  a  while  with  one  of  the  stubborn  old  women  who  had  refused  to 
leam  and  to  pay  her  an  exorbitant  price  for  board.  She  induced  the  woman 
to  teach  her  to  knit  and  as  they  sat  and  knitted  together  they  became  fast 
and  familiar  fri^ids,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  this  teacher  said: 

Now  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  teach  me  something  which  I  have  always  wanted 
to  know,  I  am  going  to  be  as  kind  to  you.  I  am  going  to  teach  you  to  write  to  Elias  in 
the  state  of  Washington  and  to  Jacob  in  Illinois  and  to  Charles  in  Indiana.  I  know  how 
glad  they  will  be  to  have  a  letter  from  their  mother  and  how  happy  you  will  be  to  read 
a  letter  from  them. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  talking  the  teacher  was  getting  her  pi^r  and 
pencil  and  materials  together,  and  this  old  woman,  either  from  a  long- 
smothered  desire  to  conmiunicate  with  h^  absent  loved  children,  or  from 
the  fear  of  losing  a  valuable  boarder  and  charming  companion,  or  from 
some  other  inducement,  was  soon  at  work  cop3dng  the  letter  "E,''  the  first 
letter  of  her  name.  On  last  Thursday,  this  eamest  little  teacher  came  up 
the  stairway  and  knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened,  and,  with  shining  eyes 
but  without  a  word,  she  laid  that  old  woman's  first  letter  on  my  desk.  Oh, 
those  Rowan  County  teachers!  They  have  the  spirit  and  they  know  the 
method,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  illiterate  within  their  reach  has  a 
chance  to  escape  them! 

Illiteracy  is  an  easy  thing  to  eradicate.  It  does  not  take  long  for  an 
adult  to  leam  to  read  and  write.  Saul  Dehart,  aged  thirty-eight,  states  in 
this  his  first  letter  that  it  took  eight  evenings'  instmction  to  achieve  it 
S.  P.  Johnson,  a  Baptist  preacher  aged  fifty,  says  that  he  could  only  write 
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one  letter  in  his  name  when  the  night  schools  began,  the  letter  ''S."  In 
four  da3rs,  he  signed  his  name  to  the  assessor's  list  for  the  first  time  and 
after  seven  lessons  wrote  me  this,  his  first  letter,  pleading  that  we  should 
not  let  the  night  sdiools  go  down.  Mose  Wallace  says  that  it  required  five 
evenings  for  him  to  leam  sufi&dently  to  write  me  this,  his  first  letter.  Tom 
Stapleton  says  that  four  evenings  sufi&ced  for  him.  Burr  Harfidd  says  that 
he  learned  in  two  evenings,  and  b  very  happy,  and  his  teacher  verified  his 
statements.  Henry  Kissick  says  that  the  school  supervisor  taught  him  in 
the  woods,  wh^e  he  was  making  ties,  and  I  have  his  and  the  supervisor's 
affidavits  stating  that  he  had  never  attempted  to  write  before  he  learned 
to  write  and  wrote  this  note,  which  was  done  after  only  two  hours*  instruc- 
ticm  and  practice. 

While  we  were  reducing  our  illiteracy  in  Rowan  County,  we  had  time  to 
organize  and  direct  night  schods  in  other  whole  coimties  and  in  individual 
districts  in  twenty-five  other  coimties  in  the  state.  In  Grayson  County, 
where  we  organized  twenty-two  night  sdiools  last  August,  a  man  ninety- 
four  learned  to  read  and  write  and  wrote  me  this  letter  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  which  may  be  plainly  read,  and  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
I  treasure  more  than  fine  gold. 

These  statements  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  some  men  have  learned 
to  read  and  write  and  the  achievements  of  these  venerable  students  may 
meet  with  skepticism  in  some.  They  are  too  unusual  and  too  remarkable, 
I  realize,  to  meet  with  fullest  credence  from  those  who  have  known  no  such 
experience  and  have  never  witnessed  such  efforts  and  results.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  all  the  world  knows  that  it  b  risky  to  dispute 
a  Kentuddan's  word,  I  should  cringe  and  cower  to  stand  before  this  intelli- 
gent audience  and  make  such  assertions  did  I  not  have  in  my  possession 
proofs  to  substantiate  them. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  photos  of  the  most  remarkable  group  of  students  in 
the  world:  Duldna  Morefidd,  aged  eighty-three;  Dide  Carter,  aged  eighty- 
six;  Martin  Sloan,  aged  dghty-seven,  and  John  Hatfidd,  aged  ninety-four. 
To  every  apostle  of  education  seated  in  this  audience,  the  desire  and  the 
determination  and  the  efforts  of  these  men  and  women  to  escape  from 
ignorance,  even  as  they  stand  at  the  very  portals  of  the  grave,  should  be 
an  inspiration  and  a  stimulus  to  a  new^  and  fuller  and  completer  conse- 
cration to  the  great  and  noble  profession  in  which  those  assembled  here 
have  chosen  to  engage.  It  should  stimulate  us  to  a  ccmsecration  which 
would  hold  us  to  the  task  beyond  the  shining  hours  of  day  and  impd 
us  by  some  means  to  pry  open  the  doors  of  all  the  schoolhouses  in  this 
coimtry  for  the  use  of  the  people  at  night.  There  sit  in  this  audience 
men  and  women  who  are  superintendents  of  rural  communities.  The 
United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  that  illiteracy  exists  in  the  rural 
communities  in  almost  double  the  proportion  that  it  does  in  the  urban, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  a  stream  of  illiterate  foreigners  is  pouring  into 
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the  urban  districts  daily.  I  want  to  ask  you  who  are  superintendents  of 
rural  schools,  whether  section,  township,  county,  or  state,  if  there  is  any 
good  reason  why  a  night  school  should  be  a  dty  product  and  a  dty  insti- 
tution only.  Is  there  any  just  reason  why  our  sturdy  pioneers,  who  were 
deprived  of  an  education  in  the  strenuous  duties  of  pioneer  life  in  the  newly- 
developed  sections,  and  our  piu*e-blooded  An^o-Saxon  retarded  moun- 
taineers of  the  Appalachian  highlands,  and  our  American  farmers  should  be 
condemned  to  everlasting  ignorance,  while  illiterate  foreigners  who  enter 
this  country  may  find  the  schoolroom  door  wide  open  in  the  cities  where 
they  land? 

A  day  school  in  every  community  1  Once  it  was  a  doubtful  experiment, 
and  it  has  come  up  only  thru  trials  and  tribulations  and  struggles  innumer- 
able. But  it  is  firmly  established,  and  forever  so.  A  night  school  in  every 
commmiityl  If  a  cultured  community,  a  night  school  for  more  culture,  for 
specialization,  for  social  developm^it;  if  an  ignorant  community,  a  night 
school  for  the  emancipation  of  iUiterate  men  and  women  and  for  their  new , 
birth  into  the  realms  of  wisdom  and  power.  I  believe  that  the  public  school 
should  be  as  liberal  in  its  policy  as  is  the  chiu*ch.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
any  right  to  say  to  men  and  women,  ''If  you  embrace  me  not  early  I  will 
dose  my  doors  to  you  at  a  certain  time  or  a  certain  age."  The  hour  of 
a  man's  opportunity  should  be  that  hour  in  which  he  awakens  to  his  need, 
whether  that  be  at  the  age  of  six  or  one  hundred  and  six. 

Kentucky  is  awake  on  the  subject  of  h^  adult  illitejracy  and  her  heart 
beats  a  sympathetic  response  to  the  cries  of  "Wait"  from  her  men  and 
women  whom  the  schools  have  left  behind.  Kentucky's  governor  recom- 
mended in  his  message  to  the  general  assembly,  which  is  now  in  session, 
that  an  illiteracy  commission  should  be  created  to  study  and  to  relieve  the 
condition  of  adult  illiterates  in  the  state.  I  was  privileged  to  be  present 
when  the  lower  house  passed  that  measure  with  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
some  of  its  members  were  so  enthusiastic  in  its  favor  that  not  content  with 
voting  once  they  voted  twice,  shouting  "Ayel  Aye!"  One  week  ago  today 
I  recdved  this  message  telling  of  the  disposition  of  the  measure  in  the 
Senate: 

Dated  C.  H.  Frankfort,  Ky.  18 
To  Mrs.  Cora  Woson  Stewart, 

MOREHEAD,  Ky. 

"Your  illiteracy  bill  passed  the  Senate  this  morning  by  unanimous  vote  and  many 
complimentary  remarks  about  you  and  your  noble  work  in  the  state  of  Kentucky." 

(Signed)    Starling  L.  Marshall 

This  commission  is  designed  to  organize  the  oth^  counties  of  the  state 
to  do  in  six  years  what  one  of  its  counties  accomplished  in  three — ^to  prac- 
tically wipe  out  illiteracy. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  rural  dweller,  wherever  he  may  be,  whether 
in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea,  in  the  cotton  fields  or  on  the  western  plain. 
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may  have  a  school  that  is  not  only  open  to  his  children  and  his  grandchildren 
by  day  but  is  open  to  his  wife,  his  grown  son,  his  aged  father,  his  hired  man, 
and  himsdf  by  night.  Hasten  the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  have  eyes  to  see  but  see  not  the  splendid  truths 
which  have  been  written  in  books,  and  who  have  hands  to  write  but  write 
not  the  thoughts  which,  if  recorded,  might  stamp  with  genius  someone 
whose  wisdom  the  world,  in  its  urgent  need,  is  seeking  tonight. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

EDWARD    L.    THORNDIKE,    PROFESSOR    OF    EDUCATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY, 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  ^o  was  asked  to  enimierate  the  foundations  of 
the  religious  life  answered,  "Everything  in  God's  world  and  its  proper 
use."  Doubtless  the  proper  use  of  everything  in  the  world  of  knowledge 
and  skill  and  conduct  is  not  too  wide  a  descrq>tion  of  the  fundamentals 
of  educational  achievement.  You  do  not,  however,  expect  anybody  to 
outline  an  entire  educational  creed  and  practice  in  thirty  minutes.  What 
you  wish,  I  judge,  is  that,  as  a  representative  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy, I  should  report  any  contribution  that  recent  psychology  has  to  offer 
to  your  work  of  making  schools  more  efficient — of  increasing  educational 
adiievement. 

There  is  such  a  contribution,  and,  as  I  hope  to  convince  you,  an  impor- 
tant one  in  the  general  view  of  human  nature  which  recent  studies  of 
human  thought  and  action  support. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  point  of  view  of  students  of  human  nature 
showed  the  first  dear  signs  of  what  has  been  a  rather  abrupt  change  toward 
thinking  of  a  man's  mind  as  the  sum  total  of  connections  between  the  situa- 
tions which  life  offers  and  the  responses  which  the  man  makes.  Up  till 
then  the  mind  had  been  thought  of  primarily  as  a  set  of  magical  faculties 
or  powers — ^attention,  memory,  inference,  reasoning,  choice,  and  the  like — 
or  as  a  coUection  of  certain  contents — sensations,  images,  thoughts,  volitions, 
and  the  like.  Today  the  progressives  in  psychology  think  of  a  man's  mind 
as  the  organized  system  of  connections  or  bonds  or  associations  whereby 
he  responds  or  reacts  by  this  or  that  thought  or  feeling  or  act  to  each  of  the 
millions  of  situations  or  circumstances  or  events  that  befall  him.  Their 
customary  name  for  the  mind  is  the  connection-system;  their  ideal  of 
psychology  is  a  science  which  can  predict  what  any  given  situation  or 
stimulus  will  connect  with  or  evoke  in  the  way  of  thought,  feeling,  word, 
or  deed  in  any  given  man ;  their  offering  to  education  is  an  offering  of  kno^- 
edge  of  the  laws  whereby  connections  in  thought  and  behavior  are  made 
and  broken,  are  preserved  and  weakened,  and  are  of  help  and  hindrance 
one  to  another. 
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From  this  point  of  view  educational  achievement  consists,  not  in 
strengthening  m3rstical  general  powers  of  the  mind,  but  in  establishing  con- 
nections, binding  appropriate  responses  to  life's  situations,  "training  the 
pupil  to  behavior"  ("bdiavior"  being  the  name  we  use  for  "every  possible 
sort  of  reaction  on  the  circumstances  into  which  he  may  find  himself 
brought"))  building  up  a  hierarchy  of  habits,  strengthening  and  weakening 
bonds  whereby  one  thing  leads  to  another  in  a  man's  life. 

The  first  suggestion  resxilting  is  the  obvious  and  simple  but  profitable 
one  that  nothing  is  achieved  by  schools  unless  some  connection  is  influenced, 
that  we  cannot  assume  change  in  any  pupil  unless  bonds  have  been  made  or 
broken  so  as  to  cause  him  to  respond  as  he  did  not  before.  The  connection 
may  be  one  leading  only  to  an  attitude,  say  of  interest  or  enjo3mient. 
It  may  be  only  partly  made,  guaranteeing  the  possibility  of  a  certain 
response,  not  its  surety.  It  may  be  hidden,  showing  itself  only  indirectly, 
or  only  after  years,  or  in  some  subtle  modification  of  intellect  or  character. 
It  may  lead  from  some  elusive  element  or  feature  of  a  situation,  such 
as  the  "place-value"  of  a^number  or  the  subjimctiveness  of  a  subjunc- 
tive, to  some  general  element  or  feature  of  many  responses,  such  as 
open-mindedness,  or  cheerfulness,  or  readiness  to  do  what  one  accepts  as 
right.  But  if  anything  is  achieved,  some  actual  connection  or  bond  has 
been  made,  strengthened,  weakened,  or  broken.  A  child's  mind  is  never  a 
witch's  pot  to  be  set  in  action  by  educational  incantations.  Its  defects 
are  not  curable  by  faith.  To  discipline  it  means  to  improve  its  specific 
habits.  To  develop  it  means  to  add  bonds  productive  of  desirable  responses 
and  to  weaken  their  opposites.  Learning  is  connecting.  It  never  becomes 
so  spiritual,  so  general,  or  so  involved  as  to  evade  expression  in  terms  of 
concrete  couplings  between  real  happenings  to  a  man  and  real  responses 
by  him.  Of  any  assimied  educational  achievement  that  does  evade  such 
expression,  we  should  be  suspicious.  Probably  its  only  existence  is  in  our 
hopes  or  fears. 

What  bonds  are  being  formed,  what  is  being  put  with  what  in  the  pupil's 
experience,  then  becomes  a  fundamental  question  concerning  school 
adiievement.  It  is  of  course  the  old,  old  question  of  what  knowledge,  what 
habits,  what  interests,  what  skill,  and  what  ideals  are  being  taught,  but 
put  so  as  to  encourage  real  rather  than  verbal,  and  detailed  rather  than 
vague,  answers.  We  need  to  ask  it.  For  this  new  point  of  view  protects 
us  against  careless  omissions  and  mistakes.  For  example,  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  more  will  be  achieved  in  arithmetic  by  special  exercises  in 
teaching  the  addition-combinations  with  the  higher  decades — ^that  is,  in 
forming  the  connections  26  and  5  are  31,  26  and  6  are  32,  26  and  7  are  33 — 
than  by  leaving  them  to  be  deduced  from  the  previously  formed  connections 
6  and  5  are  11,  6  and  6  are  12,  6  and  7  are  13,  and  so  on.  Whether  or  not 
these  particular  bonds  do  need  special  drill  or  may  be  left  to  come  by  trans- 
fer, the  general  rule,  not  to  assume  that  a  bond  exists  unless  you  find  it  or 
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make  it,  is  sound.  Again,  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  written  single-column 
addition  with  sums  of  lo  or  more  and  without  carrying  shoxild  and  will 
disappear  as  a  preparation  for  addition  with  carrying.  A  child  who  adds 
6  and  4  and  3  and  writes  down  the  13  is  forming  a  habit  that  he  will  have 
to  break  when  in  two-place  addition  he  has  to  write  down  only  the  3  and 
use  the  i  in  adding.  The  answers  in  the  preliminary  drill  may  be  better 
announced  orally.  However  this  particular  case  be,  the  general  rule,  other 
things  being  equal,  not  to  form  any  connection  that  will  have  to  be  broken, 
is  scftmd.  Again,  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  soon  the  millions  of  connec- 
tions formed  in  the  present  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  only  to  test 
the  existence  of  some  other  connections  will  be  replaced  by  connections 
that  do  this  disciplinary  and  drill  work  as  well  and  also  serve  some  intrinsi- 
cally worthy  end.  For  the  psychology  of  connection-forming  carries  the 
educational  corollary,  "Other  things  being  equal,  favor  those  situations 
which  life  itself  will  offer  and  those  responses  which  life  itself  demands. 
Form  connections  for  use." 

Let  me  read  you  one  or  two  problems,  all  from  arithmetics  published 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  if  the  writers  had 
thought  of  just  what  bonds  or  connections  these  problems  formed,  they 
would  have  printed  them. 

1.  The  step  of  an  ostrich  measures  5  feet  How  many  yards  does  it  travel  in  taking 
I30  steps? 

2.  At  f  of  a  cent  apiece  how  many  dozen  eggs  can  I  buy  for  $60? 

3.  Eight  (8)  times  the  number  of  stripes  in  our  flag  is  the  ntmiber  of  years  from  1800 
until  Roosevelt  was  elected  President.    In  what  3rear  was  he  elected  President? 

4.  In  a  school  there  are  12  classes  and  an  average  of  50  pupils  in  a  dass.  If  everyone 
in  the  school  should  make  500  straight  marks  on  each  side  of  his  slate,  how  many  would 
be  made  in  all? 

These  needed  connections  now  neglected,  avoidable  connections  now 
formed  only  to  be  broken,  and  wasteful  connections  formed  only  for  the 
sake  of  some  principle  or  power  which  really  useful  connections  could 
illustrate  or  expose  as  well,  I  have  illustrated  in  the  case  of  arithmetic 
only.  But  any  other  school  subject  would  have  served  as  well  or  bett^. 
If  each  of  you  will  master  the  psychology  of  learning,  and  then  scrutinize 
each  page  of  your  approved  textbooks  and  each  exercise  prescribed  by  your 
coiurse  of  study,  asking,  line  by  line, "  What  connections  are  formed  by  this  ?" 
the  importance  of  the  facts  and  the  point  of  view  for  criticism  and  for  con- 
struction will  soon  be  proved. 

I  turn  now  to  a  second  fundamental  principle  for  school  achievement, 
the  order  of  formation  of  the  connections.  The  bonds  to  be  formed  having 
heea  chosen,  the  next  step  is  to  arrange  for  their  most  economical  order  of 
formation — to  arrange  to  have  each  help  the  others  as  much  as  possible, 
or,  as  we  psychologists  say,  to  get  the  maximum  of  facilitation  and  minimum 
of  inhibition. 
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You  have  heard  so  many  discussions  and  read  so  many  treatises  con- 
cerning the  sequence  of  topics,  the  correlation  of  studies,  and  the  like,  that 
you  perh^)s  shrink  from  re-examining  a  minute  inventory  of  all  school 
work  and  reconsidering  its  best  possible  arrangement  as  a  system  or  hier- 
archy of  connections  to  be  formed,  each  with  the  interests  of  all  the  others 
in  view.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  work  is  long  and  also 
tedious,  unless  one  has  a  scientific  interest  in  minute  matters  of  educational 
efficiency  and  in  principles  whereby  to  adjudicate  them.  It  is,  however, 
important,  for  economy  in  educational  achievement  means  that  we  form  the 
most  desirable  connections  in  the  most  useful  order.  And  it  is  needed; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  very  great  advance  of  the  past  hundred  years,  textbooks 
and  courses  of  study  still  foUow  mere  traditional  customs  or  the  order  which 
happens  to  appeal  to  some  individual  expositor. 

I  may  illustrate  this  need  in  the  simple  case  of  the  bonds  between 
printed  words  and  their  meanings  that  should  be  formed  before,  or  at  the 
time  that,  certain  work  in  arithmetic  is  to  be  done.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
follow  printed  directions  and  to  solve  printed  problems  a  pupil  needs  to  be 
able  to  read  the  directions  and  problems — that  is,  to  have  formed  the  bonds 
leading  from  the  sight  of  certain  words  and  phrases  to  their  meanings. 
What  I  propose  to  show  is  that  even  the  best  of  our  modem  arithmetical 
textbooks  presuppose,  at  stage  after  stage,  ''word-meaning"  connections 
which,  at  that  stage,  have  not  been  and  should  not  have  been  formed; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  and  the  textbooks  in  reading  fail  to 
form  in  early  grades  certain  connections  which  would  enormously  facilitate 
the  arithmetical  learning  for  these  grades. 

I  shall  first  read  3rou  a  list  of  words  all  of  which  occur  within  the  first 
fifty  pages  of  one  or  more  of  four  elementary  beginning  arithmetics  intended 
for  pupils  in  Grade  n  (or  Grade  m  at  the  latest).  I  submit  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  question  will  not  have  formed  the  connections  in 
question  and  should  not  be  expected  to  have  done  so,  and  that  to  make 
achievement  in  arithmetic  hang  on  knowledge  of  these  words  as  a  pre- 
requisite is  a  monstrous  offense  against  rational  organization  of  learning. 
The  words  beginning  with  "c"  are: 

cabbage  California  camped  camphor  candles 

cardboard  carriage  charity  Clara  Charlotte 

Carrie's  circus  circumference  doset  doudy 

dothespin  cocoa  collected  combinations  committee 

covered  county  cradles  crane  cranberries 

crew  crumbs  currants 

These  four  books  show  in  the  first  fifty  pages  at  least  four  hundred  words 
which  not  half  of  the  children  at  the  middle  of  Grade  n  can  read  or  should 
be  expected  to  iiead.  For  example,  in  one  or  more  of  the  four  may  be  foimd 
a  galaxy  of  seventy  proper  names  which  these  children  must  master  before 
they  can  understand  their  problems. 
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I  submit  that  so  long  as  such  offenses  come  m  our  best  textbooks  a 
scrutiny  of  the  order  of  formation  of  bonds  in  school  work  is  no  empty 
psychological  amtisement,  but  a  vital  concern  for  educational  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  bonds  between  these  words  and  their 
meanings: 

How  much,  how  many,  count,  with,  together,  add,  sum,  difference,  take  away,  ia 
left,  are  left,  once,  twice,  two  times,  three  times,  four  times,  half  of,  some,  all,  in  all,  any, 
not  any,  equal,  part,  whole,  greater,  less,  longer,  shorter,  cost,  buy,  bought,  sell,  sold, 
measure. 

The  existence  and  sure  action  of  connections  between  these  words  and  their 

meanings  must  precede  or  accompany  early  work  in  arithmetic,  if  it  is  to 

be  efficient,  yet  few  books  or  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  provide  for  their 

formation  save  hit-or-miss;  and  surely  the  primers  and  first  and  second 

readers  do  not.    The  four  books  in  arithmetic  which  I  examined  actually 

avoid  forming  these  bonds.    The  word  "difference,"  for  ^ounple,  occurs 

only  once  in  twenty  pages,  the  pupils'  time  being  spent  in  getting  acquainted 

with  such  words  as 

ddiyman  depot 

department  Dorothy 

discharged  dishwater 

Two  of  the  four  do  not  use  the  word  "sum"  in  these  fifty  pages,  yet  find 
room  for  Samuel,  Susan,  Susie,  swimming,  syllable,  s)Tup,  soldiers,  sparrows, 
strq>s,  stripes,  and  so  on. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  textbook  writers  who  thus  leave  unformed  impor- 
tant facilitating  connections,  and  burden  the  beginners  of  arithmetic  with 
the  task  of  learning  to  read  the  names  of  rare  food  products,  strange  vehicles, 
and  the  Adele,  Byron,  Dorothy,  Esther  series,  are  from  our  best — ^that 
without  such  a  deliberate  warning  to  consider  the  place  of  every  connection 
in  the  hierarchy  as  I  have  given  not  one  of  us  would  have  done  better. 
Bear  in  mind  also  that  textbooks  in  elementary  geography  show  a  similar 
state  of  affairs. 

A  psychologist  examining  the  connections  made  by  the  school  subjects 
with  a  view  to  their  arrangement  in  an  optimum  order  finds  many  of  these 
chances  for  sure  improvement  and  also  many  problematic  cases  where,  it 
aiq>ears,  experimentation  has  a  fair  probability  of  showing  ways  to  increase 
school  achievement.  Any  few  of  these  probl^ns  for  investigation  will  serve 
as  illustrations.  Consider,  for  example,  teaching  certain  facts  about  pints 
and  quarts,  feet  and  yards,  cents,  dimes,  and  dollars,  very  early  as  an 
introduction  to  and  confirmation  of  knowledge  of  our  sjrstem  of  decimal 
notation  and  of  the  processes  of  "carrying"  in  addition  and  "borrowing" 
in  subtracticm.  The  later  decimal-system  habits  would  undoubtedly 
then  be  more  intelligent  and  less  productive  of  interf^ence.  Whether 
this  gain  would  be  outbalanced  by  other  losses  can  best  be  discovered  by 
experiment.    Or  consider,  for  example,  teaching  the  metric  system  as  an 
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introduction  to,  instead  of  as  a  consequence  of,  decimal  fractions.  This 
change  may  seem  preposterous,  but  I  vulture  to  remind  you  that  doing 
just  this  in  the  case  of  United  States  money  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
features  of  the  arrangement  of  modem  textbooks. 

Or  consid^  teaching  much  of  United  States  history  first  in  the  reverse 
chronological  order — ^from  aeroplanes  to  automobiles,  to  the  electric  trolley, 
to  the  steam  railroad,  to  the  stagecoach;  from  the  building  of  the  school- 
house  to  the  settlement  of  the  town,  to  pioneer  days,  to  the  Pilgrims; 
from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Isidore  Strauss  to  the  discovery  by 
Colimibus — ^reviewing  and  expanding  and  co-ordinating  later  in  a  direct 
chronological  accoimt.  As  romance  or  panorama,  history  b^ins  with 
centuries  back,  but  as  a  science,  it  may  perhaps  best  heffn  at  home,  and 
with  facts  near  and  verifiable,  as  we  have  found  it  profitable  for  geography 
to  do. 

Or  consider  the  ord^  of  acquaintance  with  the  words  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  commonest  bonds  foimd  among  words  are  those  binding  words 
to  their  opposites  (good-bad,  father -son,  boy-girl,  hot-cold,  up-down,  and 
the  like),  yet  I  have  searched  a  score  of  Latin,  French,  and  Gennan  language 
books  without  finding  any  systematic  use  of  this  fact.  Again  the  word- 
meaning  connections  of  most  help  in  facilitating  reading  are  with  the  rela- 
tional words,  conjimctions,  auxiliary  verbs,  prepositions,  pronotms,  and 
directive  adverbs.  Yet  these  words  are  very  rarely  given  early  or  extensive 
or  ingenious  treatment.  Indeed,  I  do  not  find  much  recognition  of  any 
princq>les  of  economical  arrangement  of  vocabularies  save  the  utterly 
obvious  one  that  words  not  fitting  the  grammatical  and  translational 
exercises  are  kept  out,  and  the  common  words  or  words  used  in  the  ''first 
five  books  of  Caesar"  or  the  like  are  worked  in.  Yet  the  maximum  of 
achievement  demands  that  there  shoxild  be  a  reason  for  every  word  taught 
and  for  teaching  it  at  just  that  time  and  no  other. 

Such  problems  as  these  in  mental  mechanics — ^problems  in  choosing, 
ordering,  and  manipulating  the  mind's  connections — are  now  the  growing- 
point  of  experimental  education.  By  skilful  analysis  of  human  learning 
into  the  millions  of  elementary  connections  between  situation  and  response 
which  constitute  it  and  by  experimental  study  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
connections  are  best  formed,  preserved,  organized,  and  used,  the  psycholo- 
gist hopes  to  get  both  comprehension  and  control  of  the  foimdations  of 
educational  achievement. 

The  foundations  of  educational  achievement  are  these  connections  or 
bonds  or  habits  of  req>onse,  but  these  habits  themselves  lead  us  back  farther 
to  the  unlearned,  ordinal  capacities  and  tendencies  of  man.  Human  beings, 
as  you  well  know,  are  not  indifiFeroit  clay  to  be  molded  at  will  by  the 
teacher's  art.  They  are  themselves  active  forces  to  help  or  hinder.  They 
inherit  as  a  human  birthright  instincts  and  interests  of  which  education 
from  the  start  and  thruout  must  take  accoimt.    Educational  achievement 
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is  small  or  great  in  proportion  as  it  neglects  these  natural  untaught  tend- 
encies in  man  or  utilizes  them  to  further  his  ideal  aims.  And  educational 
science  needs  as  its  basal  eqmpment  an  exact  and  adequate  inventory  of  the 
original  nature  of  man  as  a  species  and  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual 
men. 

No  choice  of  the  habits  of  thought  or  action  to  be  formed  by  schools  is 
sound  which  gives  technique  irrespective  of  needs  felt  by  the  pupfl,  or  adds 
knowledge  without  any  motive  for  its  use,  or  tries  to  cultivate  artificial 
virtues  in  disregard  of  the  crude  forms  of  cotirage,  kindliness,  zeal,  and 
helpfulness  which  nature  already  affords. 

No  arrangement  of  the  mind's  connections  is  economical  which  fails  to 
use  the  inborn  organizing  power  of  curiosity,  the  problem-attitude,  and  the 
desire  to  test  and  verify  or  refute  by  eyes  and  hands. 

No  manipulation  of  bonds  in  learning  is  efficient  which  disregards  the 
pupil's  own  sense  of  sociability,  kindness,  and  achievem^it  during  the 
learning  process.  The  original  proclivities  of  the  human  animal  are  as 
real  as  its  laws  of  learning  and  condition  these  thruout.  Every  habit  is 
formed  in  the  service  of  some  instinctive  interest. 

The  inborn  interests  of  man  in  movement,  novelty,  color,  life,  the 
behavior  of  other  himian  beings,  sociability,  cheerfulness,  notice,  approval, 
mastery,  and  self-activity  are  not  ultimate  aims  of  education,  nor  is  their 
presence  a  guaranty  that  school  work  is  well  directed  and  efficient.  But 
we  double  achievement  if  we  get  them  on  our  side  and  we  enrich  life 
enormously  at  little  cost  if  we  turn  these  fundamental  passions  into  line 
with  higher  nature  and  the  common  good. 

I  hold  no  brief  in  favor  of  avoiding  in  schools  anything  necessary  for 
himaan  welfare,  either  because  it  is  hard  or  because  it  is  disliked.  I  find 
many  of  the  tendencies  bom  in  man  to  be  archaic,  useless,  inmioral,  adapta- 
tions to  such  a  life  as  man  lived  in  the  woods  a  himdred  thousand  years  ago, 
when  affection  had  not  spread  beyond  the  family,  or  justice  beyond  the 
tribe,  or  science  beyond  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  when  truth  was  only 
the  undiluted  and  goodness  only  the  unrebuked.  That  tht  natural  is  the 
good  is  a  superstition  which  psychology  cannot  tolerate.  Still  less,  how- 
ever, can  psychology  tolerate  the  superstition  that  there  can  be  any  f oimda- 
tion  for  educational  achievement  other  than  the  best  that  human  nature 
itself  affords.  Truth  is  only  what  the  best  in  human  intellect  accepts; 
goodness  is  only  what  the  best  in  himian  nature  craves.  We  mean  by  the 
rational,  ideal,  and  impersonal  aims  of  education  only  the  nobler  inborn 
himian  interests  purified  of  their  crude  accompaniments  and  broadened  to 
harmonize  with  the  common  good.  We  must  not  find  too  much  fault  with 
human  nature;  for  ultimately  it  is  all  we  havel  Its  best  elements  are  the 
best  the  world  has  or  ever  will  have. 

What  psychology  offers  education  today  is  thus  a  matter-of-fact  view 
of  human  nature  as  a  set  of  original  unlearned  connections  or  tendencies  to 
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respond,  which  we  redirect  and  to  which  we  add  by  arranging  the  situations 
of  life  so  that  new  and  better  connections  are  formed.  The  efficiency  with 
which  we  do  this  work  will  depend  on  our  knowledge  of  man's  inborn  equip- 
ment|  our  wisdom  in  choosing  and  arranging  the  connections  to  be  f ormed, 
and  our  justice  and  ingenuity  in  maneuvering  these  forces  of  instinct  and 
habit  for  human  betterment.  A  flawless  architecture  of  human  affairs  will 
not  be  attained  until  every  possible  response  of  every  variety  of  human 
being  to  every  situation  of  life  is  thus  understood  and  controlled  by  human 
reason  in  the  interest  of  human  welfare.  However,  each  minute  addition 
of  scientific  knowledge  of  man's  nature  means  one  more  stone  (or  at  least 
<me  molecule  of  cement!)  of  wise  placing  in  the  foimdation  for  education's 
building.  

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN 

EDUCATION 

H.   B.   WILSON,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,  TOPEKA,  EANS.,  CHAIRMAN 

In  its  report  of  progress  one  year  ago,  your  committee  indicated  that 
the  largest  result  of  its  labors  by  that  date  consbted  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  a  nimiber  of  investigators,  each  undertaking  some  study  with 
a  view  to  a  future  report  on  some  significant  phase  of  the  general  problem 
of  economy  of  time  in  public-school  education. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  significant  thing  which  occurred  during  the 
past  year  in  relation  to  this  general  problem  was  the  publication  of  the 
rqport  by  the  Conmiittee  of  the  National  Council  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  by  President  James  H. 
Baker,  chairman,  together  with  the  other  members  of  his  committee. 
This  report,  as  is  well  known,  resulted  from  the  persistent  efforts  of 
President  Baker  since  the  meeting  of  1903  and  represents  the  labors  of 
President  Baker  and  the  other  members  of  his  committee,  working  since 
1908.  As  a  resxilt  of  their  efforts  and  upon  their  advice,  two  co-operating 
committees  have  been  created  within  the  past  three  years — one  from  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  the  other  from  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  work  of  President  Baker's  committee  is  of  significant  value  in  that 
the  attention  of  educators  thruout  the  country  has  been  constantly  kept 
upon  this  problem  of  such  consequence  during  this  period  of  wonderfid 
educational  reconstruction,  and  in  that,  resulting  from  their  work,  there 
has  developed  a  large  amount  of  co-operative  thinking,  practidng,  and 
testing,  and  in  that  the  printed  report  sets  forth  clearly  and  succincdy  the 
f imdamental  principles  which  should  consciously  guide  in  a  constructive 
way  in  the  fuxther  work  upon  this  problem,  and  in  that  they  proposed  in 
closing  their  report  the  following  divisions  and  distribution  of  the  time 
consimied  in  the  period  of  general  and  special  education: 
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Elementary  Education '. 6  to  la 

Secondary  Education  (two  divisions — ^4  years  and  2  ytais) 12  to  18 

Cdlege 18  to  20  or  16  to  20 

University  (graduate  school  and  professional  schoob) 20  to  24 

In  closing  their  report,  this  committee  also  suggests  that  upon  the 
committees  from  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  from  this 
department  ''rests  the  responsibility  of  a  final  solution."  In  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  your  conunittee  following  the  issuance  of  this  report, 
President  Baker  says:  "I  believe  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  will 
come  largely  thru  the  work  of  your  conunittee." 

During  the  past  year,  extended,  aggressive  work  on  the  part  of  yoiur 
committee  has  been  impossible  owing  to  financial  embarrassment.  Altho 
this  department  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  one  year  ago  recommended 
the  continuance  of  your  committee  and  the  appropriation  of  $500  to  defray 
necessary  expenses,  and  altho  the  Council  at  its  summer  meeting  indorsed 
this  recommendation  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriati(His  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  funds  available  did  not  enable  the  setting  apart 
of  any  money  for  the  use  of  your  conmiittee.  As  soon  as  we  w^e  officially 
informed  that  the  expected  deposit  could  not  be  made  to  our  credit,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  learn  the  size  of  our  overdraft  and  to  notify  all  investigators 
that  no  additional  expenses  could  be  defrayed.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
draft  on  the  funds  of  the  National  Education  Association,  howev^,  all 
bills  which  had  been  contracted  were  properly  paid.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  were  imable  to  lend  them  financial  encouragem^it,  a  number  of  the 
co-operating  investigators  have  foimd  ways  of  continuing  the  work,  some 
meeting  their  expenses  personally,  and  others  finding  ways  of  charging 
limited  expenses  to  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected.  In 
addition  to  the  two  reports  which  are  to  be  presented  in  the  program  of  this 
session  we  are  able  to  rqport  definite  progress  on  the  part  of  the  following 
co-operating  investigators: 

W.  C.  Bagley,  on  "The  Formulation  of  the  Minima  in  Geognq)hy  and  History." 
L.  D.  Coffman,  on  "The  Size  of  Classes  in  Relation  to  Economy  of  Time." 
W.  W.  Black,  on  "Reading." 

C.  W.  Stone,  on  "The  Elimination  of  Arithmetic  in  the  First  Two  Grades." 
L.  W.  Rapeer,  on  "The  Relation  of  Health  to  Economy  of  Time." 
O.  I.  Woodley,  on  "What  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  Are  Ddng  in 
Practice  and  in  Theoretical  Investigation  Pertaining  to  Economy  of  Time." 

While  he  has  not  begun  his  investigation,  W.  W.  Charters  has  com- 
pleted his  plans  for  studying  "The  Methods  of  Prolonging  the  Professional 
Growth  of  Teachers  in  Active  Service."  During  the  year,  F.  E.  Spaulding 
completed  his  study  of  "Measiuing  Efficiency,"  which  was  published  in 
Education  for  December,  1913. 

Further  progress  is  manifest  thru  the  interest  in  the  ^ork  of  your 
committee  which  has  been  evidenced  by  numerous  inquiries  from  educa- 
tional associations  and  investigating  committees  thruout  the  United 
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States  and  by  the  attention  to  the  topic  of  economy  of  time  in  the  programs 
of  various  educational  meetings.  The  most  significant  and  exhaustive  of 
such  programs  was  that  of  the  Western  Section  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers  Association  which  met  at  Rockford,  111.,  in  the  autumn  of  1913, 
the  program  for  which  was  organized  by  Superintendent  J.  B.  McManus, 
of  La  Salle,  HI.  Copies  of  this  program  may  be  had  by  those  interested 
in  constructing  similar  programs  by  writii^  to  Superintendent  McManus. 
There  is  probably  no  more  effective  means  of  canying  this  theoretical 
discussion  over  into  practice  than  that  of  arranging  for  its  detailed  presen- 
tation and  consideration  in  the  programs  of  educational  meetings. 

Meetings  held  by  your  committees  since  the  opening  of  this  session  of 
the  department  show  that  your  committee  is  able  to  announce  the  issuance, 
by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  this  dq)artment  one  year  hence,  of  a  printed 
statement  of  the  minimum  content  which  both  good  practice  and  theoretical 
considerations  indicate  should  be  required  in  a  nimiber  of  subjects  of  the 
elementary  curriculum.  This  statement  will  attempt  to  indicate  also  the 
time  which  shoxild  be  required  in  the  teaching  of  this  content  as  reflected 
in  the  general  practice  thruout  the  country  and  particularly  in  that  prac- 
tice which  indicates  that  less  than  the  usual  time  is  sufficient  for  the  doing 
of  thoroly  adequate  work.  Arrangem^its  have  already  been  completed 
for  the  formulation  of  such  a  rq)ort  on  arithmetic  by  W.  A.  Jessup;  on 
langu^e  by  J.  F.  Hosic;  on  history  and  geography  by  W.  C.  Bagley;  on 
q)elling  by  Hugh  C.  Pryor;  on  reading  by  R.  G.  Jones;  and  on  writing  by 
Frank  N.  Freeman. 

Plans  have  also  been  consummated  for  the  publication  of  these  reports 
as  a  yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Your 
committee  confidently  believes  that  this  step  insures  a  significant  advance 
in  the  matter  of  insuring,  in  the  near  future,  additional  safe  attenq)ts  to 
economize  time  in  public  education.  This  yearbook  will  contain  a  study 
of  systems  which  are  definitely  attempting  practical  programs  for  econo- 
mizing time,  setting  forth  concretely  such  facts  in  reference  to  their  organiza- 
tion and  practices  as  are  essential  to  imderstanding  specifically  their  prac- 
tical programs  and  imdertakings.  This  study  will  be  made  by  Frank  E. 
Thompson.  A  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  time  distribution  by  subjects 
and  grades  in  representative  cities  in  the  United  States  the  study  being 
interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  suggestions  it  may  contain  in  relation 
to  economy  of  time.    This  study  will  be  in  charge  of  Frank  E.  Spaulding. 

The  need  at  this  time,  as  it  seons  to  your  committee,  is  further  serious 
study  of  the  problem,  from  the  standpoints  of  both  practice  and  theory. 
This  end  will  be  furthered,  as  we  bdieve,  in  very  specific  and  concrete 
fashion  by  the  studies  above  annoimced  for  publication.  That  programs 
for  securing  desirable  economies  may  actually  work  out  in  practice,  ways 
and  means  of  insuring  constructive  thinking  and  doing  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  and  superintendents  must  be  sought.    In  this 
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interest,  we  urge  the  study  of  the  topic  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  service 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  intending  teachers  now  in  training.  We  also  urge 
the  testing-out  of  various  plans  for  economizing  time  as  they  may  come  to 
the  attention  of  those  in  administrative  positions.  It  will  also  aid  a  popular 
grasp  of  this  program  if  our  local  as  well  as  our  national  educational  journals 
give  space  to  good  articles  relating  to  the  topic  and  if  educational  programs 
provide  opportunities  for  pi'esentation  and  discussion  of  various  significant 
phases  of  the  problem. 
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WALTER  A.  JESSUP,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION,  STATE   UNIVERSITY 

OF  IOWA,  IOWA  aTY,  IOWA 

In  September  of  1913  a  questionnaire  was  sent  by  L.  D.  Cofihnan,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  m)rself  to  the  dty  superintendents  listed 
in  the  directory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  includes 
practically  all  of  the  cities  with  a  population  of  4,000  and  over — about 
1,700  in  all.  The  same  questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  sixth  coimty 
superintendent  in  the  United  States. 

The  questions  were  answered  by  52  per  cent  of  the  dty  superintendents, 
and  by  24  per  cent  of  the  coimty  superintendents.  Returns  were  recdved 
from  practically  every  sized  dty  in  the  country.  However,  the  larger 
dties  were  a  little  better  represented  in  the  matter  of  replies  than  were  the 
smaller  dties  and  rural  districts.  Each  section  of  the  country  was  well 
represented  in  returns.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  data  here  submitted 
represent  the  attitude  of  one-half  of  the  superintendents  distributed  quite 
evenly  over  the  coimtry  as  to  size  of  dty  and  geographical  location. 

QUESTIONNAIXE 
ECONOMY  OF  TDCE  AS  RELATED  TO  MATEEIAL  USED  IN  ARITHMETIC 

City State 

Underaoore  once  the  subjects  which  should  recdve  slight  attention;  underscore 
twice  the  subjects  which  should  be  eliminated:  apothecaries'  weight,  troy  weight,  furlong, 
rood  in  square  measure,  dram,  quarter  in  avoirdupois  weight,  surveyors'  tables,  foreign 
money,  folding  paper,  reduction  of  more  than  two  steps,  long  method  of  G.C.D.,  L.C3C., 
true  discount,  oibe  root,  partnership,  compound  proportion,  compound  and  complex 
fractions,  cades  in  percentage,  annual  interest,  longitude  and  time,  unreal  fractions, 
alligation,  metric  system,  progression,  aliquot  parts. 

Others 

Underscore  the  subjects  which  should  receive  mc^e  attention  than  is  usually  given: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  percentage,  interest,  saving 
and  loaning  money,  banking,  borrowing,  building  and  loan  associations,  investments, 
bonds  and  stocks,  taxes,  levies,  public  expenditures,  insurance  as  protection  and  invest- 
ment, profits  in  business,  public  utilities. 
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Percentage  of  recitation  time  in  arithmetic  which  should  be  given  over  to  strictly  drill 
exercises  in  each  grade. 

Grade  ^234S^7^9 

Percentage 

Percentage  oC  recitation  time  in  arithmetic  which  should  be  given  over  to  raUonaHza^ 
tion  work  in  each  grade. 

Grade  123456789 

Percentage 

Approximate  niunber  of  minutes  per  week  given  over  to  recitations  in  arithmetic  in 
your  schoob  in  each  grade. 

Grade  123456789 

No.  Minutes 


Remarks: 


Signed City. 


MANIFULATION  OF  DATA* 

The  returns  were  distributed  so  as  to  reveal  differences,  if  any,  between 
the  responses  of  school  men  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  and 
for  the  cities  of  different  sizes.  Some  of  the  superintendents  answered 
only  a  part  of  the  questions;  hence  the  totals  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
report  are  not  all  the  same.  All  doubtful  answers  were  eliminated  or 
checked  by  means  of  a  supplementary  inquiry  asking  for  verification  of 
statement. 

MATERIAL  USED  IN  AHITHMETIC 

The  percentage  of  superintendents  who  favored  elimination  was  calcu- 
lated so  as  to  show  the  difference  in  attitude  toward  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  topics  suggested.  A  large  percentage  favored  the  elimination  of 
certain  formal  subjects  such  as  alligation,  cube  root,  unreal  fractions, 
progression,  etc,  and  certain  more  or  less  obsolete  tables  such  as  paper- 
folding,  surveyors'  measure,  etc.  Table  I  shows  the  exact  distribution  for 
each  subject 

Many  superintendents  who  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  favor  absolute 
elimination  did  favor  the  plan  of  giving  less  attention  to  these  subjects. 
Table  U  shows  the  percentage  of  superintendents  distributed  for  each 
subject 

'This  report  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not  beeo  for  the  painstaking  statistical  work  done  by 
a  groap  of  students  in  the  graduate  seminar  in  the  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa.  The 
following  men  nssumcd  the  chief  responsibility:  James  Richardson,  Chester  Buckner,  H.  W.  Anderson. 
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Chart  I  is  made  up  by  combining  Tables  I  and  U  and  reveals  the  atti- 
tude of  867  superintendents  toward  these  topics.  The  crosshatched  portion 
indicates  the  percentage  of  superintendents  who  favor  the  elimination  of 
each  of  these  subjects;  the  shaded  portion  indicates  the  percentage  of 
superintendents  who  favor  giving  less  attention  to  each  of  these  subjects; 
and  the  imshaded  portion  indicates  the  percentage  of  superintendents  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  status.  It  is  seen  from  Chart  I  that  the  super- 
intendents are  overwhelmingly  inclined  to  favor  the  elimination  or  at  least 
a  lessening  of  emphasis  on  these  subjects. 


TABLE  I 
Percentage  or  Supemntendents  Who  Favor  Elimination  op  the  Topics,  Dis- 

TRIBXTTED  SO  AS  TO  ReVEAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  AtTTTUDE  IN  LaRGB 

Crnzs,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  All  Cities 


Topic 


Apothecaries*  weight 

TYoy  weight 

Furlong 

Ro6d  in  sqtiare  measure 

Dram 

Quarter  in  avoirdupois 

Surveyors'  tables 

Foreign  money 

Folding  pi^r 

Reduction  of  more  than  two  steps . . 

Long  measure  of  G.C.D 

Least  common  multiple 

True  discount 

Cube  root 

Partnership 

Compound  prcj)ortion 

Compound  and  complex  fractions. . 

Cases  in  percentage 

Annual  interest 

Longitude  and  time 

Unreal  fractions 

Alligation 

Metric  sjrstem 

Progression 

Aliquot  parts 


Qties  of  zoopoo 
and  Over 


Percent 
72 

75 
8S 
13 
78 
8x 
72 

25 

63 

25 
66 

25 
66 

56 
50 
72 
28 
28 

63 

13 
72 

88 

41 
88 

9 


Cities  and  Counties 


PttCent 

51 
40 

70 

*9 

58 
66 

43 
27 

34 
21 

33 
20 

44 
41 
23 
49 
24 
18 

40 

7 
70 
82 

19 
63 
19 


AUaties 


Percent 

S3 
42 
72 
20 
60 
68 

47 
28 

35 
22 

35 
22 

47 
46 

25 
52 
26 
20 

41 
8 

74 

85 
20 

67 
21 


Anal3rses  of  these  data  indicate  that  the  superintendents  of  the  larger 
cities  are  inclined  to  favor  more  elimination  than  are  the  superintendents 
of  the  smaller  cities.  The  returns  from  the  county  superintendents  who 
represent  the  rural  schools  seem  to  reveal  no  striking  differences  in 
attitude. 

Analyses  of  the  replies  on  the  basis  of  the  geographical  sections  of  the 
country  indicate  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  but  this  is  no  greater  than  the  difference  to  be  foimd  between 
the  North  Central  division  and  the  North  Atlantic  division. 
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eabe 
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Progr 
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Chaxt  I. — Pnoentage  of  niperintendeuta  who  favor  "diminadon"  or  "lest  » 
tlon"  (830  dUcs  repretented). 
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After  distributing  and  tabulating  the  material  in  order  to  learn  of 
differences  in  dties  of  different  sizes  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  differences  are  so  slight  that  Chart  I  can  be 
taken  as  a  rq)resentative  measure  of  the  attitude  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  country  toward  the  elimination  or  decrease  of  attention  in  regard 
to  the  different  topics  in  the  list. 


TABLE  n 

PSICBMTAGB  01  SXTPBSDHSNDSNTS  WhO   FAVOS  THE  PLAN  OV   GiVINO  LbSS  ATTEN- 
TION TO  THE  Tones,  DiSTBIBUTED  SO  AS  TO  RSVSAL  DlVFESENCES  DY  ATTI- 
TUDE IN  Laege  Cities,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  toe  All  Cities 


Topic 


Apothecaries'  weight 

T4cw  weight 

Funong 

Rood  in  square  measure 

Dram 

Quarter  m  avcnrdupds 

Surveyors'  tables 

Foreign  money 

Foldmg  paper 

Reduction  of  more  than  two  steps . . 

Long  measure  of  G.C.D 

Least  common  multiple 

Thie  discxnmt 

Cube  root 

Partnership 

Compoimd  proportion 

Compound  and  a»iplex  fractions. . 

Cases  in  percentage 

Annual  interest 

Longitude  and  time 

Unr^  fractions 

Alligation 

Metric  ^Btem 

ProgressiOQ. . .' 

Aliquot  parts 


Cities  oC  xoopoo 
and  Over 

Qtiei  and  Cotmtiet 

AUOtics 

31 
32 

46 

.     36 
44 

12 

20 

19 

iS 

39 

42 
23 

14 

17 

17 

40 

40 

40 

47 

57 

57 

31 

45 

34 
46 

35 
48 

47 

39 

40 

50 

44 

45 

27 

31 

31 

34 

39 

37 

39 

38 

43 
33 

44 
32 

36 

42 
34 

44 
35 

35 
55 

32 
55 

31 
56 

9 

17 

15 

4 

zo 

9 

42 

42 

44 

12 

21 

20 

28 

31 

32 

ADDITIONAL  EMPHASIS 

The  percentage  of  the  superintendents  who  favored  the  plan  of  increas- 
ing the  emphasis  iq)on  certain  subjects  was  tabulated  so  as  to  show  the 
di£Ferent  attitudes^  toward  each  of  the  subjects  suggested.  A  large 
percentage  were  in  favor  of  giving  more  emphasis  to  the  fimdamental 
subjects  such  as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
There  was  also  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  increasing  the  em- 
phasis on  the  applications  of  arithmetic  to  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  day;  such  as  the  saving  and  loaning  of  money,  taxation, 
public  expenditure,  insurance,  etc.  Table  m  shows  the  exact  distribution 
for  each  subject. 
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The  replies  were  also  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  size  of  the  different  cities 
represented.  The  superintendents  of  the  larger  cities  seemed  to  be  less 
inclined  to  favor  an  increase  in  attention  to  these  subjects.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  cities  are  already  giving  more  emphasis  to  these 
subjects  than  are  the  small  cities. 

TABLE  m 

PSmCENTAGE  01  SUPEKZNTENDENTS  WhO  FaVOK  THE  PlAN  OV  GiVING  MoSE  ATTEN- 
TION TO  THE  Topics,  Listed  so  as  to  Reveal  Ditfeeences  in  attitude 
IN  Large  Cities,  Cfties  and  Counties,  and  tor  Aix  Cmss 


Toi^ 


Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Fractions 

Percentage 

Interest 

Saving  and  loaning  money 

Banking 

Borrowing 

Building  and  loan  associations 

Investments 

Bonds  and  stocks 

Taxes 

Levies 

Public  expenditure 

Insurance 

Profits 

Public  utilities 


cities  of  zoopoo 
and  Over 

Citks  and  Coanties 

59 

75 

SO 

68 

59 

72 

S6 

69 

S6 

66 

31 

51 

25 

41 

50 

6x 

38 

40 

23 

37 

13 

46 

16 

44 

9 

20 

25 

53 

6 

36 

a8 

54 

31 

54 

28 

47 

34 

57 

AUatiet 


75 

69 
72 

70 

65 
50 

39 
61 

39 
37 
48 

44 
20 

53 
35 
55 
55 
46 

57 


The  replies  were  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  the  geogr^hical  sections 
of  the  country.  Only  a  slight  difference  was  found  in  this  particular.  The 
South  is  perhaps  slightly  better  satisfied  with  present  conditions.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  the  large  dty.  Chart  IE, 
based  on  the  returns  from  all  cities,  seems  safely  to  represent  the  present 
attitude  toward  the  increased  emphasis  upon  these  topics.  The  shaded 
portion  indicates  the  percentage  of  superintendents  who  favor  giving 
more  attention  to  each  of  these  subjects. 


POSSIBLE  £CX)NOMY  OF  TDiE 

In  connection  with  the  special  problem  in  which  the  committee  is  int^- 
ested,  namely,  to  find  out  if  conditions  are  favorable  for  effecting  an  economy 
of  time  by  means  of  the  elimination  of  certain  subjects,  or  by  means  of 
reducing  the  time  being  given  these  subjects,  it  seems  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  time  gained  from  this  elimination  or  decreased  attention  to  the 
twenty-five  foregoing  subjects  may  wisely  be  given  to  the  nineteen  sub- 
jects which  demand  more  attention.    While  it  is  true  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  say  how  much  time  will  be  saved  thru  this  change  in  emphasb,  it  should 
be  boroe  in  mind  that  the  superintendents  overwhelmingly  favor  increased 

'■3focka 

Jntet 
ihi^ 
^iiai 

Prqfi 

F>trc< 

Inau. 
UMic 
Fhbtie 

^raa 
Qvbi-i 

f^-0  10  m  30  io  5G  €0  10  do  30  m 

Chasi  n.— FercenUee  of  nipnintendents  who  favor  pving  more  attention  to  each 
of  these  topia  (830  cities  rquesented). 

emphasis  on  the  fundamental  divisions  of  arithmetic — addition,  multiplica- 
tion, subtraction,  and  division.  Surely,  with  more  thoro  instruction  in 
these  fundamental  subjects,  a  distinct  saving  of  time  might  be  gained. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  method  of  learning  most  of  the  twenty-five 
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subjects  is  thru  memory,  while  the  method  of  learning  the  new  subjects 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fundamentals,  largely  thru  thinking  or  rationali- 
zation.   It  is  bdieved  that  the  superintendents  may  wisely  adopt  the  plan 

TABLE  IV 


No.  MOfUTBt  PEE 

GlAOES 

Week 

Zft 

ad 

3d 

4th 

sth 

6U1 

7tll 

Sth 

9th 

o , 

136 

7 

31 

2 

4 

H 

439 

K. 

*D«»*' * 

20 

9C 

18 
xo 

X 

6 

X 

7 

X 

5 

X 
X 

X 

*D ••••••••••• 

«o 

X 

X 

1 

%e 

03  •••• 

^0 

4 

2 

5 

2 

X 

I 

2 

^w. ■•••••••••••••• 

AC , 

CO 

99 

36 

3 

X 

4 

4 

2 

2 

cc 

60 

27 

X 

3 
103 

6 

22 

xo 

5 

3 

4 

5 

5, 

4 

6< 

^D  •••••• •• 

70 

3 

127 

5 

X 

59 
xo 

X 

12 

IX 

X 

4 

2 

X 

2 

I 
2 

I 

X 

/^**   ............... 

7< 

10*  • •.•...... 

80 

3 

X 

X 

8< 

vj 

00. 

5 

6 

X2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

oc , 

▼0  ....•••••• 

100 

X08 
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of  lessening  the  emphasis  upon  the  twenty-five  subjects  and  uniformly 
increasing  the  emphasis  on  the  nineteen  subjects.  Surely,  this  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  economical  use  of  time. 


A1COX7NT  Olf  TDCE  GIVEN  TO  THE  RECITATION  07  ARITHMETIC 

Reports  were  received  from  630  superintendents  showing  the  actual 
time  distribution  for  the  recitation  in  arithmetic  in  each  grade  in  each  dty. 
The  wide  variation  found  in  tune  expenditure  is  shown  in  T^ble  IV. 
This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  in  the  first  grade  136  dties 
allow  no  time  for  arithmetic,  7  allow  15  minutes  per  week,  18  allow  25 
minutes  per  week,  and  so  on  down  the  column.  (Extreme  cases  were  veri- 
fied by  supplementary  correspondence,  so  that  the  variations  here  indicated 
are  truly  descrq>tive  of  variations  in  practice.) 

Chart  m  shows  graphically  the  variation  and  the  central  tendency  in 
practice.  It  is  seen  that  the  median  time  spent  in  the  first  grade  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  75  minutes;  for  the  second  grade,  100  minutes; 
for  the  third  grade,  125  minutes;  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
grades,  150  minutes;  for  the  eighth  grade,  165  minutes.  This  means  that 
(me-half  of  the  cities  spend  this  amoxmt  of  time  or  more  in  the  various 
grades,  and  one-half  this  amount  of  time  or  less.  The  25  percentile  shows 
that  one-fourth  of  the  cities  spend  25  minutes  or  less  in  the  first  grade; 
75  minutes  or  less  in  the  second  grade;  100  minutes  or  less  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades;  125  minutes  or  less  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  and  150 
minutes  or  less  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Again,  the  upper  quar- 
tOe  brings  out  the  fact  that  another  fourth  of  the  cities  spend  100  minutes 
or  more  in  the  first  grade;  125  minutes  or  more  in  the  second  grade;  150 
minutes  or  more  in  the  third  grade;  200  minutes  or  more  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  dghth  grades.    Thus,  from  the  foregoing  anal}^ 
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it  may  be  seen  that  some  q>end  relatively  far  more  time  than  others  on 
arithmetic.  Comparison  of  the  157  cities  spending  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  time  with  the  157  cities  spending  the  least  amount  of  time  indicates  that 
already  many  of  these  cities  are  making  headway  in  the  economy  of  time. 
May  we  not  look  to  these  cities  for  suggestions  ?  If  one-f ourtii  of  the  cities 
can  get  satisfactory  results  with  an  expenditure  of  from  5  to  20  minutes 
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-Showing  median  and  quartile  distribution  of  time  per  week  given  over 


per  day  or  less  in  the  first  to  fourth  grades,  there  is  reason  for  inquiry  as 
to  the  accomplishment  of  cities  which  q>end  from  20  to  40  minutes  or  more 
per  day  diiring  the  first  to  fourth  grades.  Again,  if  one-fourth  of  the  cities 
are  able  to  get  satisfactory  results  in  from  20  to  30  minutes  per  day  or  less 
in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades,  certainly  we  have  cause  to  question  the  reason 
why  another  fourth  of  the  cities  spend  from  40  to  60  minutes  or  more  per 
day  in  these  grades.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  wide  varia- 
tion of  recitation  time  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States  suggests 
the  possibility  of  attempting  to  effect  an  economy  of  time  by  means  of 
standardizmg  the  number  of  minutes  in  the  recitation  period. 
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A  comparison  of  the  actual  results  obtained  in  cities  giving  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  the  recitations  in  arithmetic  with  the  cities  giving  a 
small  amount  of  time  would  be  invaluable  in  arriving  at  this  standard 
amoimt  of  recitation  time  for  each  grade.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
practically  all  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  thus  far  on 
this  subject  indicate  that  there  is  less  relation  between  the  time  e3q>endi- 
ture  and  the  achievement  than  many  have  supposed.  In  other  words, 
from  these  investigations,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  city  A  which 
gives  twice  as  much  time  as  city  B  to  arithmetic  wQl  get  results  in  the  same 
proportion. 

It  would  seem  that  the  conservative  superintendent  who  is  spending 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  time  on  arithmetic  might  safely  reduce  the 
time  at  least  to  the  median  for  the  coimtry  for  each  grade.  The  Jess  con- 
servative superintendent  might  reduce  the  time  to  the  25  percentile  without 
endangering  his  school,  while  the  radical  superintendent  might  join  the 
157  who  q>end  still  less  time  on  the  arithmetic  recitation.  Thus,  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  cities  spending  the  most  time  might  simply  join  the  50  per  cent 
spending  the  least  time.  Surely,  this  plan  need  not  frighten  even  the  most 
cautious,  because  half  of  the  cities  have  already  tried  out  the  reduction  plan. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  states 
spend  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  time  in  arithmetic  than  do  the  cities 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
arithmetical  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the  different  sections. 

Large  cities  seem  to  give  more  time  to  arithmetic  recitations  than  do 
smaller  cities,  altho  the  difference  is  not  great.  The  coimty  superintendents 
reporting  on  rural  schools  report  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  time 
given  to  the  arithmetic  recitation.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  difference 
in  the  organization  of  the  daily  program  in  the  rural  schools. 

However,  these  differences  in  practice  are  not  so  great  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  standard  suggested  above.  No 
section  or  city  differs  so  much  from  the  central  tendency  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  work  toward  some  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  curve  of  time 
distribution  for  recitations  in  each  grade. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  median  time  distribution  for  the  grades 
shows  a  regular  increase  in  the  time  given  to  the  recitation  in  the  classes 
up  to  the  fourth  grade.  Chart  m  shows  this  clearly.  For  example,  the 
median  for  the  first  grade  is  75  minutes  per  week;  for  the  second  grade,  100 
minutes  per  week;  for  the  third  grade,  125  minutes  per  week,  and  for  the 
fourth  grade,  150  minutes  per  week;  beyond  which  grade  there  is  no 
increase. 

Certain  sectional  differences  are  found.  For  example,  the  median 
time  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  states  increases  up  to  the  seventh 
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grade  which  is  the  majdmum;'  while  the  median  time  in  the  North  Central, 
South  Central,  and  Western  states  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  sixth  grade. 
Analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  large  city  gives  more  time  to  arith- 
metic in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  than  in  the  eighth,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  practice  in  smaller  cities.  Such  variation  in  practice  simply  empha- 
sizes the  possibility  of  effecting  economy  of  time  thru  the  wide^read  ad<q>- 
tion  of  a  standard  for  the  recitation  time  as  suggested  above. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  REaXATION  TDCE  GIVEN  OVER  TO  DRILL 

The  superintendents  were  asked  to  make  a  tabular  statement  showing 
the  percentage  of  recitation  time  in  each  grade  given  over  to  drilL  Analysis 
of  these  returns  revealed  a  wide  variation  in  practice.  Chart  IV  shows 
graphically  the  situation  in  terms  of  medians  and  quartiles  for  564  cities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  median  percentage  of  time  given  to  drill 
in  the  dty  schools  b^ins  in  the  first  grade  at  43  per  cent,  increasing  to 
53  per  cent  in  the  third  grade,  and  decreasing  steadily  from  then  imtil  the 
dose  of  the  eighth  grade,  which  means  that  one-half  of  the  dties  spend 
this  percentage  or  more  of  the  redtation  time  in  drill  and  one-half  spend 
this  percentage  or  less  in  each  grade.  The  wide  variation  in  practice  is 
revealed  by  comparing  the  line  which  indicates  the  lower  quartile  with  the 
line  which  indicates  the  upper  quartile.  That  is  to  say,  one-fourth  of  the 
dties  spend  25  per  cent  of  recitation  time  or  less  id  drill  in  the  first  grade, 
35  per  cent  or  l^s  in  the  third  grade,  decreasing  to  5  per  cent  or  less  in  the 
eighth  grade;  while  one-fourth  of  the  dties  spend  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  time  in  drill  in  the  first  grade,  and  25  per  cent  or  more  in  the  dghth 
grade.  The  same  variation  exists  in  the  coimtry  schools.  These  answers 
are  significant  in  that  they  egress  the  idea  which  the  school  superintendents 
and  teachers  have  in  r^ard  to  the  emphasis  which  should  be  placed  on 
drill  in  each  grade.  They  dearly  show  that  the  distribution  of  time  in 
the  redtation  between  drill  work  and  the  so-called  rationalizational  work 
is  not  standardized. 

We  have  no  adequate  means  of  evaluating  the  comparative  arithmetical 
effidency  obtained  in  the  schools  differing  in  the  amoimt  of  time  given  over 
to  drill.  However,  it  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  if  one-fourth  of  the  dties 
are  devoting  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  redtation  time  in  the  third  grade 
to  drill,  50  per  cent  or  more  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  25  per  cent  or  more  in 
the  eighth  grade,  we  should  inquire  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  arithmetic 
teaching  in  the  140  dries  devoting  35  per  cent  or  less  of  the  redtation  time 
in  the  third  grade  to  drill,  26  per  cent  or  less  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  5  per 
cent  or  less  in  the  eighth  grade.  In  otha:  words,  such  wide  variation  sug- 
gests the  possibUUy  of  waste  in  the  method  at  this  point. 

A  thorogoing  comparison  of  results  attained  in  dties  with  widdy 
different  standards  for  the  time  given  to  drill  would  be  of  great  value  in 
connection  with  constructive  recommendations.    The  sdentific  investiga- 
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tions  on  the  value  of  drill  in  arithmetic  have  thus  far  been  confined  to  a 
narrow  range  of  time,  grades,  and  other  conditions.  However,  the  results 
of  these  investigations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gators that  drill  within  the  limits  of  their  investigation  is  of  decided  value. 
In  the  absence  of  scientific  data  for  the  evaluation  of  the  di£ferent 
degrees  of  emphasis  on  drill,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  central  tendency 
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Chart  IV. — Showing  the  median  percentage  of  time  given  over  to  strictly  drill  work 
in  the  recitations  in  each  grade  (564  dties). 


of  existing  practice  based  on  the  experience  in  himdreds  of  cities.  A  con- 
servative view  will  no  doubt  tend  toward  the  adoption  of  a  standard  such 
as  the  median  for  the  whole  country  unless  local  conditions  <^er  some 
q>ecific  reason  to  do  otherwise. 

Analyses  of  the  replies  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  cities  represented 
revealed  only  sli^t  difference  in  the  time  distribution  for  drill  in  the  cities 
of  different  sizes. 

Further  analysis  of  the  returns  reveab  the  difference  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.    The  North  Atlantic  section  stands  out  in  striking 
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contrast  to  the  South  Atlantic  section  in  that  in  the  North  a  very  much 
hi^er  percentage  of  time  is  devoted  to  drill  in  the  first  three  grades  than 
in  the  South.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  arithmetical  achieve- 
ment in  the  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  division  with  the  schools  of  the 
other  sections  where  very  much  less  emphasis  is  placed  on  drill  in  these 
grades. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  great  agreement  in  regard  to  the  emphasis 
placed  on  drill  in  the  three  lower  grades.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  also  true  for  cities  of  different  sizes  and  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  coimtry.  Experience  seems  to  have  become 
standardized  in  r^ard  to  stage  of  emphasis  if  not  as  to  degree  of  emphasis. 

SUMMA&Y 

This  study  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  tendency  on 
the  part  of  half  of  the  superintendents  in  this  country  in  favor  of  either 
eliminating  or  lessening  the  attention  to  be  given  to  certain  subjects  in 
arithmetic  such  as  alligation,  cube  root,  unreal  fractions,  progression,  and 
certain  obsolete  tables  such  as  folding  paper,  surveyors'  tables,  etc.  Again, 
it  reveals  an  overwhelming  attitude  in  favor  of  increased  emphasis  on  such 
fimdamental  subjects  as  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division. 
There  is  also  a  decidedly  strong  disposition  to  favor  increased  emphasis 
on  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  day,  such  as  the  saving  and  loaning  of  money,  taxation,  public  expendi- 
tures, life  insurance,  etc. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  recitation  time  given  to  arithmetic  as  a  whole, 
and  in  the  different  grades  indicates  that  many  cities  are  already  effecting 
a  large  economy  of  time  in  this  particular.  li  is  recommended  OuU  the  50 
per  cent  of  the  cities  spending  the  most  time  reduce  this  to  the  amount  being 
expended  by  the  50  per  cent  of  the  cities  spending  the  least  time.  This  plan 
would  cut  the  range  of  practice  in  two  and  still  give  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  the  conservative  and  radical  points  of  view.  This  standard 
is  shown  in  Chart  m. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  drill  indicates 
the  importance  of  scientific  investigations  of  the  relative  achievements 
secured  from  the  different  time  allotments.  The  median  time  allotment 
in  practice  now  in  the  different  grades  thruout  the  United  States  most 
neaily  represents  the  judgment  of  the  school  men  based  on  their  own  experi- 
ence. It  is  suggested  that  this  median  percentage  of  recitation  time  given  over 
to  drill  in  each  grade  be  adopted  as  a  standard  until  scientific  investigations 
have  proven  this  to  be  in  error.    This  standard  is  shown  in  Chart  IV. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  this  investigation  clearly  points 
to  the  desirability  ot  a  study  of  relative  achievements  attained  in  the  work 
in  arithmetic  in  these  same  schools. 
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THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

A.  DUNCAN  YOCUM,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  PRACTICE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Four  sharp  distinctions  are  fundamental  for  course-of-study-making: 
Between  (i)  knowledge  and  power;  (2)  specie  and  general  usefulness; 
(3)  general  education  and  specialization;  and  (4)  essential  and  c^tional 
material.  The  first  three  represent  all  possible  forms  of  usefulness.  The 
fourth  results  from  the  measurement  of  relative  usefulness.  If,  by  reducing 
each  of  the  three  to  its  simplest  terms,  usefulness  is  made  definite;  if  a 
valid  test  is  provided  which,  by  measuring  relative  usefulness  for  all  three, 
discriminates  between  what  is  so  essential  that  it  must  be  compelled  of  all 
learners  and  what  must  be  presented  to  all  but  left  to  the  option  of  each, 
coiirse-of-study-making  can  become  a  science. 

KNOWLEDGE  EDUCATIONAL  ONLY  THRU  FIVE  FORMS  OF  FORMAL  ACTIVITY 

As  education  depends  upon  the  retention  of  experience  and  the  control 
of  new  experience  thru  activity  which  has  been  given  continuity  and  domi- 
nance by  the  old,  knowledge  in  the  educational  sense  means  an  idea  or 
activity  in  the  relationshq>s  in  which  it  is  retained  by  the  learner,  and 
power  the  resulting  forms  of  self-activity  which  form  or  control  his  future 
experience. 

Now  our  everyday  experience  furnishes  us  with  the  fate  of  all  presenta- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  retention,  whether  we  gain  them  in  school  or 
out.  Most  of  them  are  forgotten  altogether,  except  thru  vague  impressions 
they  leave  behind.  Some  of  them,  usually  in  the  form  of  new  words,  are 
barely  held  in  mind,  in  some  partial  or  accidental  relationship;  about  others, 
many-sided  associations  gradually  gather,  differing  in  individual  learners 
with  varying  interests,  experiences,  moods,  and  circumstances,  but  resulting 
in  fuller  ideas,  information,  and  mental  interconnection.  Still  others, 
definitely  and  certainly  retained  in  specific  relationships,  take  the  form  of 
habit  and  s)rstematic  knowledge.  A  few,  general  enough  to  be  found  in 
oiher  fields  than  that  in  which  they  are  acquired,  are  more  or  less  generally 
applied  in  other  fields.  All  knowledge  gained  in  school,  or  out,  is  retained 
either  in  forgotten  relationships,  in  single  or  partial  relationshq)s,  in  varying 
and  many-sided  relationships,  in  definite  and  certain  relationshq)s,  or  in 
relationships  general  enough  to  be  foimd  in  various  fields  of  experience. 

The  usefulness  of  knowledge  as  a  means  to  power  or  mental  training 
consists  solely  in  its  contribution  thru  these  five  sets  of  relationsh^>s  in  which 
it  is  retained  to  five  corresponding  forms  of  formal  activity.  Forgotten 
relationships  result  in  impression,  which  cumulatively  develops  permanent 
interests,  tastes,  ideals,  and  points  of  view.  Single  or  partial  relationships 
form  vocabulary  thru  the  psutial  concepts  by  which  most  words  and  ideas 
are  hdd  in  mind;  many-sided  relationsliq>s  bring  about  an  interconnection 
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of  ideas  which  constantly  reassodates  them  in  new  and  varying  connections. 
Definite  and  certain  relationships  result  in  specific  discipline  in  the  sense 
of  habit  and  system;  while  a  relationshq)  general  enough  in  its  form  may, 
imder  favorable  conditions,  bring  about  a  general  discipline  or  application 
which  carries  ideas  over  into  branches  of  knowledge  and  fields  of  experience 
other  than  those  which  have  devel(q>ed  them. 

Even  with  analysis  as  rough  as  this,  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
present-day  mental  training  stand  revealed.  For  the  growing  many- 
sidedness  and  vocabulary  which  constitute  its  strength  in  elementary 
education,  Herbartianism  is  only  partially  responsible.  The  multiplica- 
tioa  of  children's  books  and  periodicals,  story-tdling,  the  phonograph, 
the  mechanical  piano-player,  the  moving-picture  show,  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  instruction  which  gives  the  pupils  of  the  first  school  grade  a 
half-dozen  readers  in  place  of  one — all  tend  to  vocabulary  expansion  and 
information  getting,  with  a  consequent  mental  interconnection,  widely 
varying  in  the  case  of  each  pupil. 

In  the  general  coll^[e  course  this  many-sidedness  is  threatened  by  an 
overspedaUzation,  which  excludes  it  from  essential  domains  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  Partly  thru  the  elective  s)rstem,  partly  in  reaction  from 
it,  partly  as  a  concession  to  vocational  specialization,  but  even  more  largdy 
thru  the  influence  of  graduate-school  training  upon  college  teaching,  a 
tendency  to  concentration  upon  a  few  academic  subjects  has  set  in,  which 
is  more  of  a  menace  to  democratic  culture  than  the  old  classical  course  itself. 

If  the  mastery  of  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages,  as  el^nentary 
wholes,  long  required  of  all,  involved  the  certain  memorizing  of  technical 
details,  useless  both  in  everyday  life  and  to  habit  formation,  it  at  the  same 
time  compelled  moral  and  intellectual  habits  which,  if  not  economically 
insured  ekewhere,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  If  limitation  of  culture  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literatures  made  it  aristocratic  and  excluded 
it  from  broad  fields  of  modem  thought  and  experience,  it  insured  more 
many-sided  contact  with  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the  race  than  either 
the  elective  system  or  the  more  persistent  academic  specialization  being 
seized  upon  as  its  antidote. 

The  most  serious  weakness  of  present-day  education  on  the  side  of 
mental  training  is  its  failure  to  compd  what  is  most  useful:  its  lack  of  per- 
sistency in  the  development  of  tastes  and  ideab  thru  cumulative  iiiq>ression ; 
its  lack  of  the  drill  and  continuity  adequate  to  the  building-up  of  per- 
manently essential  habit  and  system;  its  failure  to  insure  the  conditions 
favorable  to  general  aiq[)lication;  and  even  in  the  individual  and  varying 
sdection,  necessarily  left  to  each  learner,  from  the  material  not  nuule  certain 
by  drill,  its  failure  to  so  limit  and  control  that  what  is  rdativdy  most 
useful  is  given  the  greatest  likelihood  of  survival. 

In  course-of-study-making  at  least  three  facts  omceming  power  or 
mental  tiaimng  must  be  held  in  mind:  Fkst,  all  vaguer  terms  and  generalizar 
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tions  r^arded  as  essential  to  mental  development  either  can  be  reduced  to 
one  or  more  of  these  five  forms  or  can  result  from  them.  Second,  all  five 
forms  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  usefulness  of  material  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  or  any  phase  of  preparation  for  life.  Third,  no  one 
of  the  five  forms  can  be  fully  developed  by  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  and 
some  can  result  only  from  the  partial  use  of  all.  Cumulative  impression 
is  mainly  dependent  upon  an  emotional  form  of  expression  which  is  strongest 
in  nature,  literature,  music,  and  art,  while  vocabulary  and  varying  inter- 
connection, as  the  Herbartians  have  long  demonstrated,  result  from  the 
correlation  of  essential  parts  of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  Specific  dis- 
cipline can  be  developed  by  any  subject  that  insures  habit  and  sjrstem,  but 
general  discipline  or  application  cannot  fully  result  without  the  var3dng 
interconnection  which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  more  general  phases 
of  all  subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  assumption  is  more  stupid 
— that  any  subject  which  insures  habit  and  system  is  useful  regardless  of  its 
specific  usefulness,  when  so  much  of  habit  and  S3rstem  is  incapable  of 
general  application;  or  that  mere  many-sidedness  of  knowledge  insures 
application,  in  the  absence  of  the  thoro  drill  and  never-ending  review  which 
must  build  up  the  habit  and  system  useful  enough  and  permanent  enough 
to  be  applied. 

ALL    FIVE    70SMS    07    FOSMAL   ACTIVITY   CAN    BE    SPECIFICALLY    OR 

GENERALLY    USEFUL 

The  second  fundamental  distinction  necessary  to  course-of-study- 
making  is  between  general  and  specific  usefulness:  that  is,  between  "mental 
training,"  "general  knowledge,"  "disdpUne,"  or  "culture,"  and  direct  and 
definite  preparation  for  life.  While  direct  preparation  for  life  consists  in 
mental  training,  mental  training  does  not  necessarily  prq)are  for  the 
various  phases  of  life.  A  man  may  be  generally  learned  or  intelligent,  but 
immoral,  unhealthy,  industrially  inefficient,  unsocial,  weak  or  dangerous  as 
a  citizen,  and  ill  prepared  for  the  right  enjo3nnent  of  leisure.  Indeed  the 
more  learned  and  intelligent  he  is,  the  greater  the  menace  he  may  be  to  the 
community  and  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  in  a  very  definite 
and  certain  sense  be  prq)ared  for  every  phase  of  life  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  mere  creature  of  habit — ^unintelligent  in  his  action  and  ignorant  of  all 
that  he  has  not  put  to  specific  use.  In  either  case,  every  step  in  his  educa- 
tion has  resulted  in  one  or  more  of  the  five  forms  of  formal  activity.  But 
the  specific  usefulness  that  prepares  for  life  involves  impression,  vocabulary, 
interconnection,  habit,  and  application  that  are  definitely  and  certainly 
useful  to  religion  and  morality,  health,  industry,  social  service,  citizenship, 
or  individual  and  social  leisure.  However  variously  we  phrase  it,  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  education  as  "adjustment"  or  the  "social  aim."  While 
general  usefulness,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  mere  multiplication  of 
vocabulary  in  general,  all  possible  interconnection  of  ideas,  knowledge  for 
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the  sake  of  knowle(|ge,  and  the  ideals  and  the  habits  of  some  academic 
field  that  may  or  may  not  carry  over  to  life. 

In  any  efficient  scheme  of  education,  general  and  specific  usefulness 
must  supplement  each  other.  No  one  questions  the  primary  necessity  of 
direct  preparation  for  life,  but  we  have  top  slowly  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  school  must  contribute  to  every  phase  of  it,  at  every  stage  of 
development.  Because  of  the  lessening  educational  service  possible  to 
home  and  to  organized  industry,  because  the  school,  legally  at  least,  reaches 
all  learners  as  the  church  can  no  longer  reach  them,  because  of  its  growing 
efficiency,  and  because  of  the  ^f act  that  as  a  democratic  institution  its 
instruction  is  accepted  as  a  imiversal  right,  it  is  being  compelled  to  add 
every  form  of  specific  training  to  an  academic  learning  whose  general 
usefidness  in  the  sense  of  the  mastery  of  elementary  subjects  as  wholes  b 
being  seriously  questioned.  In  order  that  material  adequate  to  the  effect- 
ive teaching  of  each  specific  educational  end  shall  be  supplied,  the  details 
within  each  branch  of  knowledge  must  be  examined  with  a  view  to  their 
relative  usefulness  for  each  specific  end.  In  order  to  insure  material 
adequate  to  the  development  of  each  form  of  formal  activity  in  its  general 
usefidness,  the  details  within  each  branch  must  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  their  general  as  well  as  their  specific  worth.  No  detail  of  knowledge 
is  educationally  useful  which  does  not  further  one  or  more  of  the  five  forms 
of  formal  activity  in  either  a  specific  or  a  general  usefulness. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  most  usdul  details  are  those  that  add  to 
definite  and  specific  usefulness  the  possibility  of  general  usefulness.  But 
there  are  generally  useful  facts  that  have  no  specific  value  except  for  aca- 
demic specialization  and  specifically  useful  details  that  have  no  general 
value  either  within  or  without  the  field  in  which  they  are  taught  Every 
detail  within  each  of  these  classes  will  be  included,  or  excluded,  either  on 
account  of  a  unique  usefulness  which  nothing  else  can  supply  or  its  relative 
worth  as  compared  with  other  details. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ABSURDITY  OF  SACRIFICING  THE  PARTIAL  STUDY  OF  MOST 
BRANCHES  TO  THE  EXHAUSTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  FEW 

Now  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  all  branches  must  be 
drawn  upon,  if  the  course  is  to  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  the  five  forms 
of  formal  activity  in  general.  It  is  equally  true  that  all  the  branches  taken 
together  will  fail  to  contribute  any  more  material  than  is  essential  to  specific 
preparation  for  some  of  the  various  phases  of  life,  and  that  each  will  con- 
tribute relatively  useful  material  to  preparation  for  one  or  more  phases. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  inconceivable  folly  of 
substituting  the  exhaustive  study  of  a  few  branches  as  elementary  wholes, 
with  their  great  mass  of  relatively  useless  details,  for  the  partial  study  of 
all  branches  in  general,  confined  to  the  relationships  most  useful  in  both 
the  specific  and  general  sense.    Yet  this  is  the  absurd  basis  on  which  the 
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course  of  study  is  at  present  organized.  A  fallacious  seeking  after  thoro- 
ness  in  the  sense  of  exhaustive  detail,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  has  defeated 
its  own  purpose.  The  thoroness  that  truly  makes  for  discipline  is  repetition 
adequate  to  the  mastery  of  a  few  essential  relationships,  persistent  con- 
tinuity of  instruction  necessary  to  their  permanent  retention,  and  the 
cumulative  association  of  the  material  favorable  to  their  general  application. 

At  best,  from  the  standpoint  of  discipline,  the  detailed  study  of  some 
one  elementary  science,  a  historical  period  or  a  branch  of  mathematics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  material  infinitely  more  useful  contained  in  others,  insures  a 
few  fixed  habits,  without  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  being  carried 
over  to  other  fields  or  even  any  certainty  of  permanence  thru  continuity  of 
instruction  and  relationship  to  everyday  life. 

Even  the  crudest  sort  of  pedagogical  analysis  reveals  the  utter  weakness 
of  a  high-school  course  that  teaches  one  or  two  sciences  in  technical  and 
insignificant  detail,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  fundamental  in  all  others; 
algebra  and  geometry  in  the  first  two  years  without  any  continuity  of 
instruction  to  keep  their  essentials  alive  until  they  are  reviewed  in  the 
fourth,  taken  up  again  in  college,  or  forgotten  altogether  in  life;  or  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  or  English  and  American  history  in  petty  detail,  in 
place  of  that  general  sequence  of  historic  periods  and  epochs  which  assures 
the  only  imique  contribution  made  by  history  to  mental  training — the 
great  nmemonic  system  t}iru  which  all  ideas  belonging  to  the  past  can  be 
not  only  remembered,  but  placed  in  mental  proximity  with  others  to 
which  they  may  be  essentially  related. 

The  remedy  is  twofold.  First:  In  the  general  school  course,  logical 
thoroness,  thru  the  mastery  of  a  few  subjects  as  detailed  elementary 
wholes,  must  give  way  to  pedagogical  thoroness,  thru  the  partial  mastery 
of  all  subjects  in  proportion  to  the  relative  worth  of  their  details  to  the  five 
forms  of  formal  self-activity,  both  in  their  general  usefulness  and  in  their 
specifically  useful  relationship  to  each  phase  of  direct  preparation  for  life. 
Second:  The  continuous  review  and  cumulative  expansion  of  this  essential 
material  at  such  intervals  thruout  the  entire  school  course  as  are  found  to 
insure  its  permanency  and  its  dominance. 

In  the  elementary  school,  this  means  that  the  study  of  the  most  useful 
material  in  geography,  history,  or  arithmetic,  instead  of  ending  with  the 
grade  in  which  it  is  first  mastered,  will  be  reviewed  and  broadened  at 
gradually  increasing  intervak  thruout  the  entire  elementary  and  high-school 
course.  Probably  above  the  sixth  grade,  a  review  period  each  week  for  each 
subject  will  be  adequate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  the  amount  of  material 
accumulates  the  time  necessary  to  the  review  of  the  older  material  lessens. 
Determination  of  the  interval  effective  for  the  retention  of  definite  relation- 
ships is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  for  experimental  pedagogy. 

In  the  high  school,  general  science,  general  mathematics,  and  general 
history,  for  one  or  two  years,  will  be  followed  by  review  courses  of,  say  a 
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period  a  week,  thruout  the  remaining  school  3rears.  In  a  formal  program, 
such  studies  in  their  initial  presentation  may  seem  superficial  and  as  review 
courses  attenuated,  but  they  are  infinitely  more  thoro  in  the  sense  of  mental 
training,  continuity,  and  dominance  than  courses  full  of  relatively  useless 
details  that  are  not  reviewed  at  all.  One  important  consequence  of  limiting 
reqidred  work  in  courses  such  as  these  will  be  more  adequate  provision 
for  specialization. 

THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  SPECIALIZATION  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  COURSE 

In  fact,  the  third  distinction  fundamental  for  course-of-study-making 
is  between  general  education  and  specialization — ^between  the  material 
that  is  presented  to  all  learners  in  conunon  and  that  presented  only  to 
particular  individuab.  Specialization  in  this,  its  true  meaning,  involving 
the  presentation  of  qualitatively  different  material  to  chosen  individuals, 
adapted  to  their  varying  abilities,  interests,  and  vocations,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  quantitative  differentiation  made  in  the  proportionate 
amount  of  material  presented  to  so-called  bright  pupils  as  compared  with 
those  who  for  any  reason  are  incapable  of  learning  as  much;  and  from  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  differentiation,  yet  to  be  discussed,  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  material  presented  to  all  learners  in  common  cannot 
be  made  certain  to  all  thru  drill,  and  therefore  must  be  left  to  the  var3dng 
retentiveness  and  interests  of  each  individual. 

Three  phases  of  specialization  must  eventually  be  provided  for  thru 
the  school:  (i)  early  opportunity  for  specialization  according  to  individual 
abilities  and  interests;  (2)  inclusion  of  such  material  in  the  general  course  of 
study  as  will  keep  the  door  open  to  the  conunoner  forms  of  specialization 
possible  later  on;  (3)  provision  for  specialization  with  vocational  intent 
above  the  sixth  or  the  eighth  school  year.  Adaptation  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  different  conununities  in  course-of-study-making  will  be 
brought  about  thru  provision  for  these  three  forms  of  specialization,  rather 
than  thru  variation  in  what  is  most  essential  to  general  mental  training 
and  specific  preparation  for  life  in  general  It  will  also  be  provided  for  thru 
the  great  mass  of  optional  material  of  approximately  the  same  relative 
usefulness  from  which  selection  can  be  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
individual  abilities  and  community  needs. 

Early  specialization  thru  special  aptitude  must  in  the  end  be  made 
possible  in  the  earliest  school  years,  either  thru  provision  for  more  rapid 
advancement  in  some  part  of  the  general  course  of  study  than  in  others, 
or  thru  assignment  to  special  classes  where  instruction  is  given  in  subjects 
not  included  in  the  required  elementary  course:  such  as  foreign  languages, 
a  natural  science,  instrumental  music,  stenography,  or  in  mcnre  advanced 
phases  of  any  required  subject,  whether  it  is  mathematics,  literature  and 
composition,  or  drawing,  painting,  and  manual  training.    Such  work  as 
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this  will  either  continue  in  the  higher  schools  as  academic  specialization  or 
merge  in  vocational  specialization  at  some  point  above  the  sixth  school 
year. 

The  inclusion  of  material  in  the  required  course,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  door  open  to  future  specialization,  is  especially  necessary  for  those 
subjects  which  are  conditioned  by  a  certainty  and  persistency  in  habits, 
tastes,  and  ideals  or  a  cumulative  S3rstem  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  approach  to  some  specialized  subjects  is  kept  open  thru  the  fact  that 
the  general  course  itself  requires  all  that  effective  q)ecialization  must 
presuppose.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  aesthetic  appreciation  basal 
for  the  fine  arts  and  of  fundamental  habits  essential  to  natural  science. 
But  for  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  the  course  reqiured  of  all 
learpers  in  conmion  fails  to  insure  all  that  is  preliminary  to  future  specializa- 
tion, oiq)ortunity  for  early  specialization  cannot  be  safely  counted  upon  to 
insure  it.  Individual  interests  and  abilities  are  often  late  in  revealing 
themselves  and  occasionally  late  in  development.  Some  material,  there- 
fore, must  be  included  in  the  general  course  wholly  with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  door  <^n  for  future  specialization — at  least  for  those  subjects,  such 
as  mathematics  and  the  languages,  that  lead  the  way  to  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions or  avocations.  For  example,  utilitarianism  in  the  narrow  sense  has 
gone  too  far  with  its  elimination  from  arithmetic  of  all  complex  problems 
and  operations  and  all  causes  or  explanations  of  rules  and  principles  that 
afford  no  aid  to  practical  application.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  con- 
ditions to  success  in  mathematical  specialization  are  the  feeling  of  OHifident 
willingness  and  the  habit  of  persistency,  in  the  face  of  complex  mathematical 
difficulty,  and  the  rational  attitude  of  mind  due  to  the  consciousness  that 
every  mathematical  process  and  judgment  has  a  necessary  reason  behind  it. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  either  a  complex  solution  or  the  definite  cause  of 
each  operation  or  principle  should  be  remembered,  but  only  that  they  should 
be  experienced  often  enough  to  insure  an  attitude  of  mind.  All  that  ideals 
require  is  adequate  repetition  of  impression  extending  thru  long  periods  of 
time,  frequently  combined  with  an  utter  forgetf ulness  of  most  of  the  experi- 
ences thru  which  the  impressions  have  been  gained.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  cumulative  knowledge  and  gradually  developing  S3rstem  of  habits  and 
judgments  necessary  in  arithmetical  reasoning,  mainly  useful  thru  their 
own  definite  retention  thru  drill  and  review  rather  than  thru  impressions 
which  they  leave  behind.  Here,  usefulness  to  future  q)ecialization  must 
be  very  great  and  the  necessity  for  cumulative  development  thru  a  long 
period  of  time  certainly  demonstrated,  before  material,  otherwise  of  little 
worth,  can  be  reqiured  in  the  general  course.  But  the  usefulness  of  any 
material  is  greatly  increased  if  to  specific  usefulness,  general  usefulness,  or 
both  is  added  usefulness  from  the  standpoint  of  future  specialization; 
and  each  subject  must  be  investigated  to  determine  the  specialized  material 
useful  enough  to  parallel  or  be  included  in  the  general  course. 
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THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ESSENTIAL  AND  OPTIONAL  USEFULNESS  FUNDA- 
MENTAL FOR  COURSE-OF-STUDY-MAKING 

The  contrast  just  made  between  the  forgotten  experience  adequate 
to  ideals  and  the  specie  retention  essential  to  a  cumulative  system  of 
habits  involves  the  fourth  and  most  fundamental  distinction  necessary  in 
course-of-study-making — ^between  essential  and  optional  material;  between 
the  material  which  must  be  certainly  memorized  and  persistently  retained 
by  all  learners  in  common  on  account  of  its  supreme  usefulness,  and  the 
material  which,  while  presented  to  all  alike,  will  be  variously  retained  and 
associated  by  different  individuals  according  to  their  native  retentiveness, 
innate  abilities,  past  experience,  and  immediate  interests.  Much  of  the 
past  discussion  has  been  planned  to  make  this  less  familiar  distinction 
definite,  apparent,  and  compelling. 

Each  of  the  five  phases  of  formal  self-activity,  whether  developed  on 
accoimt  of  its  specific  or  general  usefulness  to  aU  or  its  usefulness  in  speciali- 
zation, requires  in  its  development  some  relationships  which  have  been 
definitely  and  certainly  mastered.  That  is,  habit,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
definite  and  necessary  relationships,  conditions  all  the  others.  Cumulative 
impression  must  center  about  a  permanent  idea  or  activity,  and  is  greatly 
furthered  if  it  is  transformed  into  an  emotional  center  thru  certainly  and 
permanently  associating  with  it  one  or  two  exceptionally  emotional  inci- 
dents or  experiences.  Vocabulary  expansion  and  mental  interconnection 
are  immensely  aided  thru  the  earliest  practicable  memorizing  of  general 
terms  and  groups  of  ideas  that  tend  to  reach  out  after  others.  General 
application  of  a  fundamentally  useful  idea  depends  not  only  upon  the 
many-sided  interests,  vocabulary,  and  interconnection  thus  insured,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  apply  it  to  any  experience,  but  its  firm  retention  in  the 
relationship  that  makes  it  a  useful  habit  and  in  the  most  general  form  in 
which  it  can  be  usefully  applied;  such  specific  centering  of  cumulative 
impression  upon  it  as  will  emotionalize  it  and  create  a  permanent  desire 
to  apply  it;  such  definite  association  with  it  of  vocabulary  and  intercon- 
nection most  many-sidedly  related  to  it  as  will  tend  to  make  its  application 
probable  in  every  field  in  which  it  ought  to  be  applied;  and,  in  the  case  of 
ideas  that  are  supremely  useful,  a  further  system  of  habits  and  knowledge 
that  insures  all  remaining  conditions  favorable  to  their  application.  That 
is,  general  application  is  far  less  dependent  upon  the  specific  system  peculiar 
to  mathematics,  a  language,  or  a  science  than  upon  a  specific  pedagogic 
system  definitely  planned  to  insure  it.  No  matter  how  mechanical  the 
drill  or  slavish  the  imitation,  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  building-up  of  the 
systems  of  knowledge  and  habits  essential  to  these  five  forms  of  formal 
self-activity,  it  constitutes  the  most  direct  and  certain  road  to  the  intellec- 
tual freedom  which  they  alone  can  insure. 

Logically  opposed,  but  educationally  complementary,  to  this  essential 
material  which  must  be  made  as  certain  and  continuing  as  possible  for  all 
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learners  is  the  optional  material  which,  tho  presented  to  all  learners,  will, 
thru  the  very  absence  of  adequate  drill,  be  variously  retained  and  associated 
by  each  individual.  It  is  just  as  necessary  educationally  that  each  learner 
shall  vary  in  the  experiences  that  are  creating  cumulative  impression, 
in  the  relationships  in  which  a  developing  vocabulary  is  held  in  mind,  and  in 
the  many-sided  associations  which  bring  about  completeness  of  mental  inter- 
connection as  it  is  that  all  learners  shall  be  compelled  to  possess  the  definite 
and  unvarying  relationships  that  are  generally  most  useful  in  developing 
vocabulary  and  interconnection  and  specifically  most  useful  either  to 
specialization  or  to  morality,  health,  industry,  social  service,  citizenship, 
individual  leisure,  and  social  intercourse. 

Essential  material  is  limited  in  quantity,  both  by  the  fact  that  relatively 
few  details  are  so  highly  useful  that  they  must  be  required  or  compelled 
and  by  the  limited  amount  of  memorizing  and  review  possible  for  each 
individual  and  for  the  majority  of  individuals.  It  is  the  uniform  element 
in  the  course  of  study,  almost  wholly  identical  for  all  localities  and  indi- 
viduals, for  the  sake  of  insuring  to  all,  not  only  the  common  essentiab  of 
specific  preparation  for  a  commimity  and  social  life  that  must  be  led  in 
common,  but  the  eqtially  conmion  elements  in  general  training  essential 
to  individuality  and  specialization. 

Optional  material  exists  in  imlimited  quantity.  Everything  is  useful 
to  some  one  or  other  some  time  or  other.  Thru  it,  the  test  of  relative 
worth  must  add  to  the  compulsion  of  repetition,  the  compulsion  of  selection 
and  emphasis.  While  eadi  individual  mind  will  freely  select  from  the 
optional  material  the  details  it  prefers  and  the  relationships  in  which  it 
will  retain  them,  the  test  of  relative  worth  should  prevent  the  presentation 
of  any  material  that  excludes  what  is  relatively  more  useful,  and  should 
result  in  such  emphasis  within  what  is  presented,  that  the  most  useful 
material  will  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  being  retained,  and  that,  in 
material  equally  useful,  the  detaib  which  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
survival  and  permanence  will  be  most  likely  to  be  selected.  With  optional 
material,  then,  uniformity  consists  not  in  identity  of  details,  but  in  equality 
of  worth.  Various  communities  may  have  equally  useful  courses  of  study 
and  various  individuals  equally  useful  selections  from  them,  if  their  few 
essential  and  identical  details  are  retained  in  common  by  all  pupils  thru 
drill  in  the  specific  relationships  in  which  they  are  most  useful  and  if  the 
optional  material  presented  in  each  (o  serve  the  same  educational  end 
differs  in  everything  but  its  relative  worth  to  that  end. 

THE  TEST  OF  RELATIVE  USEFULNESS  NECESSARY  TO  DISTINGUISH  ESSENTIAL 

FROM  OPTIONAL  MATERIAL 

In  the  last  paper  read  before  the  department  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting,  a  test  of  relative  worth  was  presented  in  technical  form  and  detail. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  point  out  at  present  is  that  relative  usefulness,  from 
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all  of  the  points  of  view  which  analysis  yields,  can  be  measured  by  its 
many-^dedness  of  useful  relationship^  its  frequency  of  recurrence  in  useful 
relationship,  and  its  inherent  sensational  or  emotional  appeal. 

The  main  object  of  such  a  test  is  the  determination  for  each  school 
subject  and  educational  aim,  first,  of  the  details  so  obviously  essential  in 
some  definite  relationships  that  their  permanent  mastery  must  be  com- 
pelled by  drill;  second,  of  those  so  low  in  their  relative  worth  that  they  can 
be  excluded  altogether;  and,  third,  of  those  l3dng  between  these  two  extremes 
which  exist  in  such  variety  for  each  degree  of  relative  worth  that  it  does  not 
matter  which  are  chosen,  except  in  so  far  as  they  differ  in  relative  likelihood 
of  survival. 

While  exact  determination  is  unnecessary  for  each  of  these  classes,  the 
test  of  relative  worth  is  capable  of  the  mathematical  expression  essential  to 
scientific  exactness.  Degree  of  emotional  appeal  can  be  measured,  the 
number  of  useful  relationships  possible  for  an  experience  counted,  and 
frequency  of  occurrence  estimated.  No  one  of  these  tests  is  adequate 
without  the  others.  Indeed  a  few  things  have  so  unique  a  usefulness  that 
since  nothing  else  can  take  their  place,  no  comparison  of  relative  values  is 
necessary  to  insure  their  inclusion  in  a  course  of  study. 

IMMEDIACY  OP  USEFULNESS  DETERMINES  THE  STAGE  07  DEVELOPMENT  AT 

WHICH  MATERIAL  SHAlL  BE  TAUGHT 

The  most  serious  misuse  yet  made  of  any  of  these  factors  is  thru  the 
assumption  that  sensational  or  emotional  appeal  should  determine  the 
material  to  be  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  and  the  period  at  which 
it  shall  be  taught.  It  is  false  doctrine  to  proclaim:  "Find  out  what  inter- 
ests children,  and  you  know  what  to  teach;  find  when  it  interests  them, 
and  you  know  when  to  teach  it" 

Essential  things  are  not  useful  because  they  are  interesting.  They 
must  be  made  interesting  because  th^  are  useful.  The  true  basis  for 
selection  at  each  stage  of  advancement  is  relative  usefulness  and  immediacy 
of  usefulness.  That  is,  the  most  useful  material  should  be  taught  as  early 
in  the  grades  as  its  many-sidedness  and  recurrence  become  in  part  inmiediate 
for  the  learner  and  always  early  enough  to  insure  the  time  necessary  for 
its  mastery  before  its  many-sidedness  and  recurrence  begin  to  be  immediate. 

If  material  is  capable  of  expanding  vocabulary,  multq>l}dng  intercon- 
nection, furthering  specific  usefulness,  or  suppl3dng  conditions  favorable  to 
useful  application,  if  it  gives  children  something  to  remember  by  and  think 
with,  compels  right  habits,  broadens  their  interests  and  develops  their 
ideals,  what  does  it  matter  whether  their  comprehension  of  it  is  complete 
or  whether  the  time  when  its  educational  usefulness  begins  coincides 
with  the  time  when  it  can  be  most  readily  developed  or  when  interest  in  it 
is  most  natural  and  spontaneous?  The  too  frequent  defect  both  of  the 
so-called  spiral  method  in  the  elementary  school  and  of  the  textbook 
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prepared  by  the  specialist  for  high  school  or  college  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  because  subject-matter  can  be  understood  at  a  given  period  of  develop- 
ment is  reason  why  it  should  be  taught  there.  Equally  misguided  is  the 
complementary  defect  of  insisting  on  inunediate  fulness  of  comprehension 
for  all  ideas  that  are  to  be  taught.^  It  has  manifested  itself  in  substituting 
words  that  are  simple  in  the  sense  of  having  few  associations  for  words 
that  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  because  they  have  a  wealth  of  associa- 
tions that  will  gradually  be  added  with  the  growing  years.  It  teaches  island 
and  volcano  in  the  first  school  year,  because  they  seem  objectively  simple, 
in  place  of  California  and  New  Jersey,  which,  tho  objectively  complex,  more 
or  less  many-sidedly  recur  in  the  life  of  most  children.  It  teaches  all  possible 
combinations  which  can  result  in  the  number  six  and  all  into  which  six  can 
be  separated,  because  six  is  objectively  smaller  than  the  subjectively 
simpler  and  more  useful  decimal  concept  involved  in  ten  times  six,  or 
sixty  and  six,  or  sixty-six  and  one.  It  teaches  Robinsk)n  Crusoe  in  mono- 
syllables or  mattes  an  objectively  simple  phonetic  reader  instead  of  poly- 
syllables more  many-sided  and  recurring  in  child  life  outside  the  school. 
It  substitutes  a  juvenilized  literature  that  is  fully  imderstood,  and  at  least 
the  effort  at  fulness  of  comprehension  of  Burke's  ConciUaHon  wUk  America 
and  the  MerchatU  of  Venice,  for  a  far  more  partial  and  more  loving  compre- 
hension of  what  is  noblest  and  most  impressive  in  every  field  of  literature. 
If  life  outside  were  not  less  simple  and  primitive  than  some  culture  epochists 
and  biologists  have  attempted  to  make  life  within  the  school,  their  simple 
schools  would  make  simple  children.  Such  mental  development  that 
victims  of  over-sinq>lification  have  gained  has  been  in  spite  of  a  simplified 
schooL 

To  this  misuse  of  comprehension  has  been  added  the  misapplication  of 
culture  epoch,  child  study,  and  biology  in  determining  thru  natural  interest 
and  points  of  readiest  development  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  various 
grades.  It  may  be  that  modem  flesh  creeps  at  the  touch  of  a  fur  coat 
because  antediluvian  bodies  jumped  when  in  contact  with  a  cave  bear 
and  that  children  successively  pass  thru  the  same  stages  of  development 
that  civilization  has  passed  thru,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  their  primers 
should  contain  bloody  pictures  of  prehistoric  combats  between  man  and 
beast  or  why  their  primary  arithmetic  should  fail  to  make  them  think  by 
means  of  the  simple  judgments  and  combinations  of  judgments  which  must 
become  habitual  thru  long  periods  of  time  to  prepare  for  the  more  complex 
reasonings  of  the  grades  above.  Because  things  are  naturally  interesting 
or  ready  of  development  in  a  particular  school  grade  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  taught  there.  Because  they  respond  to  natural  interest  at  a 
later  period  or  can  be  more  readily  developed  is  no  reason  why  their  teaching 
should  be  postponed.  At  best,  natural  interests  and  nascent  periods  point 
out  the  educational  line  of  least  resistance.  But  it  can  be  followed  in  the 
work  of  the  school  only  when  they  make  easier  the  nutstery  of  something 
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developed,  not  because  of  its  immediate  naturalness,  but  because  it  is 
immediately  useful.  Material  must  be  included  in  the  course  of  study 
in  the  order  of  its  relative  usefulness,  in  the  relationships  which  make  it 
useful,  as  early  as  its  usefulness  becomes  partially  immediate.  If  it  is 
complex,  it  can  be  partially  understood.  If  it  is  not  naturally  interesting, 
it  can  be  made  interesting  thru  cumulative  impression  and  growing  inter- 
connection. If  it  is  difficult  of  development,  it  must  be  more  effectively 
and  persistently  taught 

THE  SUCCESSIVE  STEPS  NECESSA&Y  IN  SCIENTIFIC 
COURSE-OF-STUDY-MAKING 

With  the  completion  of  this  rough  analysis,  the  bases  for  course- 
of-study-making  can  be  definitely  summarized.  Whether  we  approach 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  most  useful  within  an  academic 
branch  or  from  what  is  most  useful  in  realizing  a  specific  educational  end, 
the  procedure  is  the  same: 

1.  Classification  of  all  useful  material  within  each  branch  of  knowledge 
into  what  definitely  furthers  cumulative  impression,  vocabulary  develop- 
ment, var3ring  interconnection,  habit  and  system,  and  application. 

2.  Its  further  division  into  (a)  what  is  specifically  useful  either  to  the 
branch  as  a  specialty  or  (ft)  to  a  particular  phase  of  direct  preparation  for 
life  and  {c)  what  is  generally  useful  or  {(I)  what  is  both  specifically  and 
generally  useful. 

3.  Its  classification  within  these  phases  and  divisions  in  the  order  of  its 
relative  usefulness  measured  by  its  possible  many-sidedness,  recurrence, 
and  sensational  and  emotional  appeal. 

4.  Its  division  thru  its  many-sidedness  and  recurrence  (a)  into  material 
useful  only  to  the  specialist,  including  the  specialist  whose  aptitudes  are 
discovered  in  the  early  school  years,  and  (ft)  into  the  material  useful  in 
general  education,  including  what  is  essential  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
future  specialization. 

5.  Its  distribution  among  the  grades  in  the  order  of  its  relative  use- 
fulness as  it  becomes  partially  immediate — ^in  the  sense  both  of  inunediate 
many-sidedness,  recurrence,  or  emotional  appeal  and  of  sufficiently  early 
presentation  to  insure  the  drill  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  what  will  become 
many-sided  and  recurring  in  the  immediate  future. 

6.  Its  division  within  each  grade  into  (a)  the  essential  material  so 
exceptionally  high  in  its  immediate  usefulness  as  to  be  made  certain  and 
permanent  by  drill,  for  all  localities  and  individuals,  and  (ft)  optional 
material  often  varying  with  localities,  but  including  nothing  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  inmiediately  less  useful  and  emphasizing  what  is  most  useful  and 
has  exceptional  chance  of  survival. 

7.  The  inclusion  in  essential  material  of  certain  details  unique  in  their 
usefulness,  r^ardless  of  their  relative  value — especially  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  adequate  representation  for  each  phase  of  spedfic  preparation 
for  life. 

8.  The  limitation  of  essential  knowledge  at  each  stK^e,  both  by  the 
amount  that  can  be  newly  memorized  and  by  the  gradually  accumulating 
mass  of  essentiab  already  memorized  that  must  be  adequately  reviewed. 

9.  Such  organization  of  the  material  so  selected,  classified,  and  limited, 
thru  textbooks  and  courses  of  study,  as  will  make  possible  an  actual  many- 
sidedness  and  insure  the  S3rstem  both  essential  and  optional  that  results 
from  the  correlation  and  subordination  of  material  in  accordance  with  its 
relative  worth. 

The  science  of  course-of-study-making  is  no  simpler  than  any  other 
science,  no  less  technical.  Fimdamental  as  it  is  for  the  mastery  of  all, 
why  should  it  be?  If  the  present  paper  to  any  extent  contributes  to  its 
formation,  it  is  thru  its  attempt  to  reduce  complex  familiar  factors  to  their 
lowest  terms  and  to  include  every  factor  that  affects  educational  values.  If 
any  have  been  omitted,  further  analysis  will  surely  include  them;  if  others 
lack  definiteness,  they  will  be  further  simplified.  But  analyses,  resulting 
as  this  has  resulted  from  the  combined  efforts  of  many  thinkers,  must  in 
the  end  compel  the  agreement  of  all.  There  is  one  compulsion  stronger 
than  tradition  or  authority,  before  which  individualism,  however  strongly 
intrenched  in  idealism  or  successful  practice,  has  alwa}^  given  way;  and 
that  is  the  compulsion  of  the  universally  valid  fact  which  analysis  and 
research  must  sooner  or  later  reveal. 


HOW  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  SHOULD  BE  DETERMINED 

JOHN  W.  WITHERS,  PRESIDENT,  HARRIS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

To  get  this  problem  fully  before  us  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
meaning,  scope,  and  aim  of  education  in  modem  life;  the  means  and  pro- 
cesses involved;  the  agencies  by  which  the  means  are  to  be  selected  and 
applied;  the  public  school's  rightful  place  among  these  agencies,  and  its 
proper  relation  to  them;  its  own  peculiar  work  and  the  part  of  this  work 
which  should  be  accomplished  thru  the  course  of  study. 

On  the  meaning  and  scope  of  modem  education  I  submit  the  following 
pr(q>ositions:  The  needs  and  values  of  life  to  which  education  in  the  broad- 
est sense  should  minister  cover  the  whole  period  of  life  and  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  part  of  it;  these  needs  and  values  can  only  be 
progressively  realized ;  education  is  a  continuous  process  coextensive  with  life 
itself;  the  aim  of  education,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  is  either  furthered 
or  hindered  by  every  experience  thru  which  he  passes,  he  is  being  edu 
cated  to  some  degree  and  in  some  direction  every  moment  of  his  waking 
life;  education  cannot  take  place  except  thru  experience,  but  eiq)erience 
itsdf  is  not  education.    By  experience  is  meant  any  interaction  between 
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an  individual  and  his  environment;  it  is  the  response,  physical  and  mental, 
which  he  makes  to  any  situation  which  his  environment  provides  or  sug- 
gests. Education  as  a  process  may  be  identified  with  this  living  inter- 
action, but  education  as  a  result  is  the  modification  or  effect  which  it 
leaves  behind.  The  experience  which  thus  produces  education  may  be, 
and  ustially  is,  conscious,  but  the  education  which  results  can  only  be 
known  by  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  subsequent  experience  and 
behavior. 

Briefly  then  education  is  taking  place  wherever  responses  are  being 
made  directly  or  indirectly  to  one's  environment;  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  school,  but  involves  all  human  experiences  including  those  that 
hinder  as  well  as  those  that  further  the  aims  and  purposes  of  life.  They 
all  educate  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  terms  "environment,"  "situation,"  "response,"  and  "modifi- 
cation," which  I  shall  continue  to  use,  need  definition. 

By  environment  is  meant  all  forms  of  energy  or  other  influences  external 
to  an  individual  and  capable  of  evoking  responses  in  him.  An  educative 
situation  is  that  part  of  an  individual's  total  environment  which  acting  upon 
him  at  any  given  time  calls  forth  in  him  an  educative  response.  This 
response  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view:  the  direct,  immedi- 
ate, and  partial  response,  and  the  indirect,  prolonged,  and  complete  response. 
The  direct  response  is  the  kind  of  consciousness  immediately  called  forth 
and  the  bodily  behavior  directly  occasioned  by  the  situation.  The  indirect 
response  consists  of  the  reflective,  emotional,  and  volitional  processes  that 
are  started  by  the  direct  response  and  guided  and  controlled  by  association, 
attention,  and  wilL 

In  the  science  of  teaching,  therefore,  there  can  be  fundamentally  only 
two  kinds  of  problems:  (i)  given  a  desired  educational  result,  required  to 
find  the  situation  or  series  of  situations  which  thru  the  educative  responses 
evoked  will  produce  that  result;  and  (2)  given  a  certain  situation  or  series 
of  situations  including  the  method  of  appl3ring  them,  required  to  ascertain 
the  educational  result  that  should  be  expected  to  follow.  The  two  terms 
"educative  situation"  and  "educative  response"  therefore  involve  all  that 
is  meant  by  education  as  a  process. 

As  already  stated,  education  as  a  result  is  a  modification  or  effect 
left  behind  by  experience.  This  result  may  be  and  usually  is  of  a  twofold 
character,  for  the  individual  is  different  and  the  environment  may  be  differ- 
ent, after  the  e:q;>erience,  from  what  they  were  before.  Both  these  changes 
have  educational  significance,  for  both  may  exercise  an  educative  influence 
over  subsequent  experiences  of  the  same  and  of  other  individuals.  The 
changes  in  the  environment  that  persist  become  important  means  of  edu- 
cation; taken  collectively  and  for  the  entire  human  race,  past  and  present, 
they  constitute  the  whole  of  material  civilization.  The  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  individual  is  both  mental  and  physical  and  is  known  by  the 
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influence  which  it  exerts  upon  his  subsequent  life  of  consciousness  and 
bdiavior. 

Considering,  then,  the  educative  process  as  an  observable  transaction 
taking  place  in  the  ph3rsical  world  and  determined  by  the  two  facts, 
educative  situation  and  educative  response,  I  desire  to  distinguish  three 
important  processes  that  influence  the  determination  of  the  course  of  study, 
(i)  The  process  of  educating  may  evidently  go  on  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  It  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  educand  and  of  the  edu- 
cative situation  to  which  he  responds.  It  therefore  involves  two  variables, 
the  nature  of  the  environmental  sitxiation  and  of  the  individual  making 
response  to  it;  the  outcome  or  resulting  education  is  a  function  of  both 
variables.  The  basic  science  is  educational  psychology.  (2)  Teaching 
is  the  process  of  selecting  and  applying  environmental  situations  that  are 
designed  to  evoke  or  stimulate  responses  on  the  part  of  the  educand.  This 
process  is  determined  by  the  will,  intelligence,  and  skill  of  the  teacher  and 
the  availability  of  appropriate  environmental  means.  It  therefore  exer- 
cises a  limited  direct  control  over  but  one  of  the  variables  involved  in  edu- 
cating. The  basic  science  is  the  science  of  teaching.  (3)  Testing  is  a 
process  of  ascertaining  as  accurately  and  fully  as  possible  the  results  of  edu- 
cating. Like  teaching,  testing  is  also  limited  to  environmental  control. 
Since  the  results  of  educating  can  only  be  known  by  the  influence  which 
they  exert  upon  the  subsequent  experience  and  behavior  of  the  educand, 
the  process  of  testing  can  only  determine  thru  the  study  of  new  responses 
the  modifications  produced  by  former  ones.  Its  problem  is  that  of  ascer- 
taining what  responses  in  any  given  case  will  truly  reveal  the  effects  of 
previous  educational  effort  and  of  providing  the  proper  sitxiations  to  call 
forth  these  responses.  Testing  stands  as  truly  in  need  of  a  basic  science 
as  does  teaching  itself.  There  is  probably  nothing  more  significant  in 
present-day  education  than  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  attain  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  such  a  science.  The  hope  of  much  further  improving 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching,  in  real  fact  rather  than  in 
mere  opinion,  lies  to  a  very  large  d^ree  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
means  of  scientifically  testing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  results  of  teaching. 
Herein  lies  also  the  hope  of  detecting  and  eliminating  \iseless  material  from 
the  course  of  study  and  of  otherwise  improving  the  course  by  ascertaining 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  methods  of  instruction  and  different 
plans  of  organizing  and  presenting  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 

From  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  means 
of  education  are  limited  entirely  to  educative  situations.  The  course  of  study 
itself  is  nothing  but  a  gigantic  plan  or  scheme  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
providing  the  right  situations  to  call  forth  in  the  child  the  desired  educative 
responses.  This  is  the  one  operation  of  fundamental  importance  to  which 
everything  else  is  subordinate.  A  school  or  system  of  schoob  is,  in  fact,  an 
organization  having  the  one  supreme  function  of  providing  thru  the  course 
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of  Study  or  otherwise  educative  situations  of  the  right  sort,  in  the  right 
order,  and  at  the  right  time.  ,  The  actual  production  of  the  situations 
planned  for  in  the  course  of  study  is,  of  coiu*se,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  course  dq>ends  mainly  upon  his 
insight,  intelligence,  and  skill  in  making  the  situations  which  the  course 
c^  for  real  and  vital  to  the  child.  The  teacher  is  the  biggest  factor  in 
making  any  course  of  study  really  effective. 

Since  the  whole  means  of  education  are  the  environmental  situations 
which  call  forth  the  responses  of  life,  it  follows  that  the  only  means  that 
can  be  employed  by  one  person  in  the  effort  to  educate  another  are  physical 
and  confined  to  the  possibility  of  modif3dng,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
physical  environment  of  the  educand.  In  fact,  the  whole  effort  to  educate 
is  but  an  effort  to  make  changes  in  the  physical  environment  with  more 
or  less  definite  ends  and  purposes  in  view.  Without  such  dianges  and  the 
a4)adty  to  respond  to  them  there  can  be  no  education.  The  teacher  can, 
within  certain  limits,  manipulate  the  environment  of  the  child,  but  when 
he  has  done  this,  if  the  desired  response  does  not  take  place,  there  are  no 
other  different  means  which  he  can  employ. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  means  of  education  are  of  two  general  kinds, 
human  and  non-human.  The  latter  are  those  which  are  determined  and 
applied  by  non-human  forces  constituting  the  natural  environment  The 
human  means,  those  which  are,  or  may  be,  determined  and  controlled  by 
human  agencies,  are  also  of  two  kinds,  the  direct  and  the  indirect  or  S3nn- 
bolic  The  former  consist  of  the  manipulations  of  things,  objects,  etc.; 
the  latter  of  language,  illustrations,  and  symbols  of  all  kinds. 

If  the  foregoing  conception  of  the  means  of  education  is  tenable,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  facts  of  education  are  essentially 
such  as  can  be  studied  by  the  same  scientific  methods  that  have  proved 
successful  in  other  less  complicated  and  difficult  fields. 

Having  defined  the  general  meaning  and  scope  of  education,  the  pro- 
cesses involved,  and  the  means  that  may  be  employed,  we  may  now  con- 
sider the  aim  of  education  as  governing,  in  general,  the  choice  of  means. 

A  satisfactory  conception  of  the  general  aim  of  education  must  meet 
the  following  conditions:  (i)  it  must  be  general  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
of  education,  not  merely  that  of  the  school;  (2)  it  must  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  society  as  well  as  those  of  the  individual  and  give  the  right  value  to 
each;  (3)  it  must  include  education  as  a  process  and  also  as  a  result,  since 
education  as  a  process  is  life,  or  the  living  interaction  between  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  environment,  and  since  education  as  a  result  is  not  life,  but 
the  effect  of  life  whose  value  comes  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  prepares  for 
life;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  aim  of  education  is  identical  with 
the  aim  of  life,  and  that  dianges  in  the  conceptions  and  practices  of  the  one 
must  keep  pace  with  changes  in  the  conception  and  needs  of  the  o\hsx\ 
and  (4)  the  aim  of  education  must  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  which  per- 
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meates  the  life  and  thought  of  the  present.  It  must  take  account,  not  only 
of  the  profound  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  economic  and  social 
life,  in  recent  years,  but  also  of  those  dianges,  equally  potent  and  profound, 
in  our  mental  attitude  toward  the  world  and  toward  human  life  in  all  its 
relations.  There  is  growing  need  that  present-day  education,  in  its  aims, 
practices,  and  products,  shall  be  characterized  by  open-mindedness  and 
reasonable  adaptability.  There  is  also  the  increasing  conviction  that  we 
must  look  to  education  more  than  ever  before  to  solve  the  hard  problems, 
minister  to  the  needs,  and  promote  the  values  and  ideals  of  our  increasingly 
omiplex  democratic  life.  As  a  result  of  these  transitions,  prof oimd  dianges 
have  also  taken  place  on  the  moral  side  of  life.  Previously  accepted  stand- 
ards have  proved  more  or  less  inadequate;  the  influence  of  recognized  moral 
sanctions  has  in  general  declined;  the  contacts  and  wants  of  life  have 
greatly  increased;  the  opportimities  to  go  wrong  as  well  as  to  do  good  have 
been  multiplied;  the  pace  of  life  has  been  accelerated  and  its  strains  in- 
creased; in  short,  the  whole  problem  of  moral  life  and  moral  education  has 
become  exceedingly  complex  and  difficult. 

Briefly,  then,  we  define  the  aim  of  education  as  being  the  aim  of  hunum 
life,  both  individual  and  social.  As  we  conceive  the  latter,  so  must  we 
conceive  the  former.  Education's  central  purpose  is  to  reduce  suffering 
and  waste  of  life  and  to  promote  individual  and  social  well-being,  to  assist 
as  fully  and  economically  as  possible  in  meeting  life's  needs  and  in  the 
realization  of  life's  values  thru  the  proper  selection  and  control  of  the  means 
of  education. 

AU  agencies  in  modem  Ufe  which  in  any  way  control  and  apply  the 
means  of  education  are  involved  in  the  realization  of  this  aim.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  school,  the  home,  the  playground,  the 
various  occupations,  the  ndghborhood,  the  church,  the  press,  the  library, 
the  stage,  the  museum,  the  dub,  and  the  government.  Each  of  these  has 
a  share  in  the  work  which  varies  more  or  less  with  local  conditions  and  with 
the  time  considered. 

The  principles  which  must  be  applied  in  determining  the  public  school's 
prqper  relation  to  other  educative  agencies  are  the  following,  (i)  The 
total  task  of  education  should  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner,  at  sudi 
periods  of  life,  and  by  such  agencies  as  will  secure  the  most  perfect  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  human  energy  in  doing  the  work  and  realizing 
the  values  and  ideals  of  individual  and  social  life.  (2)  Each  agency  having 
a  share  in  the  work  should  be  held  responsible  for  that  part  of  it  which  that 
agency  can  do  more  effidaitly  and  with  greater  economy  than  any  other. 
(3)  The  prindple  of  co-operation  among  the  various  agendes  should  be 
applied  in  such  a  way  as  mutually  to  stimulate  endeavor  and  as  far  as 
possible  eliminate  waste  in  accomplishing  the  total  work.  (4)  The  public 
school  as  the  only  exdusively  educative  agency  which  represents  the  col- 
lective will  of  the  people  should  be  regarded  as  the  final  arbiter  ar  ' 
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custodian  of  the  child's  educational  well-bdng.  (5)  In  our  democracy,  the 
public  schod  is  charged  by  the  state  with  the  peculiar  responsibility  of 
defining  the  aim  and  work  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  of  determining  the 
right  relation  of  other  educative  agencies  to  itself  and  to  each  other. 

Applying  these  principles  we  note  that  the  public  school  should  endeavor 
to  understand  the  actual  operation  and  results  of  other  educative  agencies 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  are  (q)erative  in  its  own  particular  commimity, 
and  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  significance.  It  should 
have  a  definite  constructive  policy  with  regard  to  other  educative  agencies 
operating  within  its  own  territory — ^it  should  actively  stimulate  and  encour- 
age them  to  do  the  part  of  the  total  work  which  belongs  to  them  and  should 
attempt  in  some  degree  even  to  direct  their  operation.  If  such  agencies 
neglect  the  functions  which  belong  to  them  or  fail  properly  to  discharge 
them,  these  functions  should  be  taken  over  by  the  public  school  within  limits 
determined  (a)  by  the  social  necessity  for  the  performance  of  these  functions; 
(fi)  by  the  legal  right  and  actual  ability  of  the  public  schod  adequately  to 
perform  the  neglected  functions  in  addition  to  those  that  are  peculiarly  and 
distinctively  its  own;  {c)  by  the  probable  deleterious  effect  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  other  agencies  which  would  be  produced  by  taking  over  their  special 
functions;  and,  if  the  results  of  other  agencies  neutralize  or  vitiate  those  of 
the  public  school,  (i)  by  the  latter's  responsibility  in  the  matter  which  it 
has  no  right  to  ignore  but  which  it  must  try  to  meet  in  any  way  that  is 
legitimate  and  effective. 

But  what  is  the  public  school's  own  peculiar  function  and  what  are  the 
values  which  it  should  directly  seek  to  realize  ? 

Referring  once  more  to  the  educative  process  as  involving  both  the 
educative  situation  and  the  corresponding  educative  response,  we  must 
find  the  source  as  well  as  the  realization  of  all  educational  values  in  edu- 
cative responses  and  their  results.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  any  edu- 
cational effort  must  be  measured  by  the  character  of  the  responses  which 
it  produces  and  the  more  or  less  permanent  educational  results  of  those 
responses.  With  reference  to  the  aim  of  education,  these  results  are  of 
two  kinds:  those  which  are  of  value  to  society,  and  those  which  are  of 
value  to  the  individual  himseU.  Those  results  which  are  of  primary 
importance  to  society  are  the  organized  motor  tendencies  and  bodily  forms 
of  expression  constituting  behavior  in  its  broadest  meaning.  The  results 
which  are  of  first  importance  to  the  individual  are  those  which  secure  for 
him  the  satisfactions  of  life.  A  bit  of  organized  mental  life  which  is  the 
result  of  education,  and  which  may  be  highly  valued  by  the  individual,  is 
of  no  concern  to  society  unless  it  somehow  actually  or  conceivably  influ- 
ences his  behavior  in  relation  to  others.  The  word  "behavior,"  as  I  am 
using  it,  is  not  restricted  in  meaning  to  voliti<Mial  conduct,  that  is,  conduct 
determined  by  consciously  chosen  ends,  nor  merely  to  the  grosser  forms  of 
behavior.    It  means  bodily  behavior  of  all  sorts  that  can  in  any  way 
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influence  the  lives  of  others  and  thus  become  means  of  education,  including 
those  forms  which  are  initiated  and  controlled  by  consciousness  and  those 
that  are  not. 

There  are  two  and  only  two  ways  in  which  anything  may  have  value; 
it  may  have  value  either  in  itself  directly  or  as  a  means  to  something  else 
which  has  value  in  itself.  The  first  kind  of  value  may  be  called  intrinsic, 
and  the  second  instrumental.  The  seat  of  all  human  values  is  in  the  feeling 
or  emotional  aspect  of  individual  human  consciousness.  To  eliminate 
feeling  entirely  would  be  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  value  of  any  sort. 
But  feeling  is  individual;  its  very  essence  lies  in  itd  being  experienced  by 
somebody.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  intrinsic  educational  values  can 
be  realized  only  in  individuals  and  that  they  are  for  the  individual  the 
values  that  are  of  primary  concern.  It  is  also  evident  that  society  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  behavior  aspect  of  the  educative  responses  of  indi- 
viduals, for  it  is  this  aq>ect  alone  that  can  serve  as  means  of  producing 
desirable  conscious  resp<Hises  in  other  individuals.  In  other  words,  my 
fellow-men  are  interested  in  my  education  and  are  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves in  order  that  I  may  receive  it,  but  they  do  so  fundamentally  because 
they  hope  that  out  of  that  education  will  come  forms  of  behavior  which 
may  serve  as  means  of  enhancing  the  lives  of  others  by  producing  in  them 
desirable  forms  of  conscious  experiences.  The  artist's  behavior  in  pro- 
ducing a  picture,  for  example,  is  socially  valuable  chiefly  because  of  the 
aesthetic  satisfaction  which  it  brings  to  others. 

Hence  the  primary  purpose  of  public  education  is  the  determination  of 
socially  valuable  individual  behavior.  An  individual's  knowledge  and 
other  organized  forms  of  mental  life  resulting  from  education  are,  of  course, 
socially  valuable,  because  they  are  important  means  of  determining  behavior. 
Unless  they  actually  or  conceivably  influence  the  individual's  behavior 
they  have  no  social  value,  and  if  they  result  in  behavior  that  is  detrimental 
to  the  general  well-being  they  are,  of  course,  socially  undesirable.  The 
principles  therefore  which  should  control  the  organization  and  direction  of 
public  education  must  be  derived  from  the  study  of  human  behavior  and 
of  the  means  of  determining  and  controlling  it. 

For  my  present  purpose,  I  shall  resolve  the  problem  into  two  sub- 
ordinate ones  and  deal  with  these  in  the  order  mentioned,  (i)  What  kinds 
of  behavior  are  socially  as  well  as  individually  valuable?  (2)  How  shall 
the  means  of  producing  such  behavior  be  selected  and  applied  ? 

I  have  shown  that  society  is  primarily  interested  in  the  behavior  aspect 
of  education,  and  that  behavior  can  have  only  instrumental  value  and  that 
it  has  this  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  promote  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
individual  himself  and  in  other  individuals,  the  realization  of  intrinsic 
values.  The  essence  of  behavior,  therefore,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  is  individual  and  social  service;  to  serve  anyone  is  to  assist  him  by 
means  of  one's  behavior  to  realize  intrinsic  values  for  himsdf  either 
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directly  or  indirectly.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  service  can 
be  rendered.  Now  an  individual  can  by  means  of  his  behavior  serve  him- 
self and  others  in  two  and  only  two  general  ways:  (i)  by  what  he  produces 
for  the  use  of  himseU  and  others  and  by  his  manner  of  producing  it;  (2)  by 
what  he  himself  uses  and  the  way  in  which  he  uses  it 

For  both  these  kinds  of  behavior  education  is  not  only  possible  but 
necessary  under  modem  conditions.  The  realization  of  the  general  aim 
of  education  is  impossible  without  it.  An  individual  cannot  realize  him- 
self and  promote  the  well-being  of  society  unless  there  is  developed  in  him 
the  capacity  and  the  disposition,  not  only  to  produce  well  himself,  but  to 
use  wisely  the  products  of  others.  The  individual  who  is  merely  a  user, 
who  does  not  produce  anything  for  the  inspiration  and  use  of  others,  is  a 
parasite  on  the  social  organism  and  therefore  an  undesirable  citizen  whether 
he  be  a  millionaire  or  a  tramp.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  produces 
skilfully  and  well  much  that  society  needs,  but  himself  uses  comparatively 
little  of  the  products  of  others,  is,  of  course,  not  wholly  undesirable,  but  he 
is  certainly  not  the  most  desirable  member  of  the  commimity.  This  is 
easily  seen  to  be  true  when  we  multiply  the  number  of  such  men  in  any 
commimity.  To  the  extent  that  such  a  man  does  not  spend  his  means  in 
securing  and  using  the  products  of  the  toil  and  inspiration  of  others,  he  pre- 
vents them  from  satisfying  their  own  proper  physical  and  spiritual  wants 
by  the  use  of  products  which  they  in  turn  might  secure.  The  one  who  best 
realizes  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  promotes  as  fully  as  possible  the  well- 
being  of  others,  is  the  one  who  is  best  equipped  and  most  disposed,  not  only 
to  produce,  but  to  use,  the  good  things  of  life. 

In  fact,  these  two  types  of  activity,  producing  and  using,  constitute 
the  fundamental  game  of  all  civilized  himian  life;  and  education  in  all  its 
forms — science,  philosophy,  training  for  citizenship,  aesthetic,  ethical,  and 
religious  instruction — ^aU  are  intended  to  develop  the  capacity,  produce  the 
diq>osition,  and  provide  the  rules  for  the  playing  of  this  game  and  for  the 
realization  of  those  values  of  life  which  come  from  pla3dng  it  properly. 
General  public  education,  therefore,  whether  accomplished  in  the  schools 
or  by  other  educative  agencies,  naturally  takes  the  two  forms,  education 
for  production  and  education  for  use. 

The  sense  in  which  the  terms  "production"  and  "use"  are  employed 
is  this.  Man  is  a  producer  whenever  he  makes  environmental  changes  of 
any  sort,  temporary  or  permanent,  that  may  be  used  forthe  satisfaction  of 
any  human  want,  physical  or  spiritual.  He  is  a  user  whenever  he  appro- 
priates any  such  change,  whether  made  by  himself  or  by  others,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  wants. 

If  we  define  general  or  fundamental  education  as  that  which  is  designed 
for,  and  supposed  to  be  needed  by,  all,  and  also  accq)t  the  proposition  that 
this  education,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  be  both  liberalizing  and  vocational, 
that  is,  education  for  use  and  production,  we  must  distinguish  two  grades 
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of  vocational  and  liberal  education.  Specialized  vocational  education, 
which  later  on  in  the  child's  life  seeks  to  develop  specialized  knowledge, 
skill,  and  efficiency  in  some  form  of  productive  activity  accepted  as  the 
child's  life-work,  must  be  based  upon,  and  grow  out  of,  a  more  general  and 
fundamental  kind  of  vocational  education  which  seeks  to  give  the  child 
those  forms  of  experience,  ideals,  attitudes,  and  habits  that  will  help  to 
determine  for  him  his  appropriate  place  in  the  world  of  producers.  Special- 
ized liberal  education  which  in  secondary  school  or  college  seeks  to  develop 
a  refined  taste  and  appreciative  use  of  any  products  of  the  labor  and  inspi- 
ration of  others,  past  and  present,  must  also  be  based  upon  an  elementary 
education  in  the  right  appreciation  and  use  of  the  simpler  and  more  common 
things  of  life. 

The  public  elementary  school  should  not  attempt  to  provide  specialized 
vocational  education  or  specialized  liberal  education,  but  a  general  or 
fundamental  education  that  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  both,  that 
provides  for  marked  individual  differences,  makes  for  adaptability,  and  is 
in  general  weU  suited  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  children. 

Therefore  in  making  the  curriculum  for  the  public  elementary  school 
we  should  answer  as  well  as  we  can  the  following  questions:  (i)  Are  there 
any  experiences,  forms  of  knowledge,  types  of  behavior,  mental  attitudes, 
and  dispositions  that  are  fundamental  to  those  vocations,  at  least,  upon 
which  the  majority  of  the  children  of  a  given  school  system  are  likely  to 
enter?  If  so,  these  should  be  provided  for  in  the  elementary  course  of 
study.  (2)  What  are  those  values,  knowledges,  forms  of  behavior,  and 
qualities  of  mind  which  are  fundamental  in  enabling  an  individual  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  to  Uve  a  rich,  sanely  balanced,  happy,  whole- 
some, and  socially  valuable  life  as  a  user  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  things 
which  the  labor  and  inspiration  of  all  men  of  all  time  have  made  possible 
for  his  comfort  and  for  the  enrichment  of  his  life  ?  So  far  as  possible,  these 
values  must  also  be  provided  for  in  the  elementary  curriculum.  (3)  What, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  elementary  school,  for  the  period  of  the  child's 
life  which  it  covers,  is  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  aspects  of  life; 
and  how  shall  these  two  types  of  material  be  rightly  woven  together  and 
administered  so  as  to  develop  in  the  child  a  unified,  rightly  disposed  per- 
sonality, and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  finding  for  him  that  vocation  and 
that  type  of  culture  for  which  he  is  by  nature  best  fitted  ? 
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For  one  who  has  given  but  little  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  hard  to 
appreciate  the  great  revolution  in  rural  life  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  changes  which  have  been  accom- 
plished have  been  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  they  have  touched  every 
phase  of  rural  life.  Almost  nothing  now  is  as  it  used  to  be;  almost  nothing 
is  done  now  as  it  was  done  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  We  of  today 
live  in  a  new  world—a  world  of  which  our  grandfathers  scarcely  dreamed. 
Life  everywhere  today  is  far  more  complex,  intricate,  difficult,  and  fruit- 
ful of  both  pleasure  and  profit  than  was  that  of  which  our  grandfathers 
formed  a  part.  The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  living  and 
industry  have  affected  aU  of  our  people,  rural  and  urban,  but  perhi^s 
nowhere  has  the  revolution  been  of  more  far-reaching  importance  than  to 
those  of  our  people  who  live  on  the  farms  and  in  the  little  villages  of  our 
nation. 

This  social  and  industrial  revolution  has  profoimdly  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  rural  life  and  created  entirely  new  rural  problems.  Some  rural 
commimities  have  natimdly  experienced  a  greater  change  than  others, 
but  no  community  has  wholly  escaped.  The  revolution,  too,  has  been  so 
rapid,  so  extensive,  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  that  both  rural 
people  and  rural  institutions  have  not  changed  an3n¥here  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  new  civilization.  The  result  has  been 
the  development  of  a  rural-life  problem  of  great  social,  educational,  and 
economic  consequences,  and  one  which  involves  most  of  the  cherished 
institutions  of  rural  society.  It  has  become  particularly  acute  as  it  relates 
to  the  character  and  elements  of  the  rural  population  itself,  to  the  conditions 
of  land  ownershq)  and  farm  tenancy,  rural  home  life,  rural  society,  the  rural 
church,  and  the  rural  school.  Taken  altogether  and  as  a  whole  we  call  this 
collection  of  problems  the  rural-life  problem.  Of  this  rural-life  problem 
the  rural-school  problem  forms  only  a  part,  but  if  the  rural-school  problem 
is  to  have  any  satisfactory  solution  it  must  be  approached  with  some  under- 
standing of  the  rural-life  problem  which  surrounds  it. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  rural  institutions,  the  rural  and  the  small- 
village  church  and  the  rural  school  have  felt  the  effect  of  these  profound 
social  changes.  Everywhere  we  read  of  the  decline  in  influence  and  the 
dying-out  of  the  rural  chiuxh;  and  everywhere  thoughtful  men  look  almost 
hopelessly  at  the  problem,  wondering  what  the  future  will  be. 

The  decline  in  influence  of  the  rural  and  village  churches  serves  to 
modify  the  whole  nature  of  rural  education  and,  in  consequence,  to  throw 
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a  much  greater  burden  upon  the  rural  and  small-village  schools.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  church  declines  in  social,  moral,  and  religious  influence,  other 
community  forces  must  take  its  place  and  do  its  work.  Chief  among  these 
must  be  the  school,  tho  it,  too,  has  been  hard  pressed  by  the  great  social 
and  economic  changes  which  have  marked  our  agricultural  development. 

The  result  of  the  many  changes  in  rural-life  conditions,  brought  about 
by  the  changing  economic  and  social  conditions  in  our  national  life,  is  that 
the  rural  school  has  lost  its  earlier  importance  and  finds  itself  today  in  a 
sorry  pl^t.  It  is  no  longer,  generally  speaking,  the  important  com- 
munity institution  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  largely  ceased  to 
minister,  as  it  once  did,  to  conununity  needs;  its  teacher  no  longer  plays 
the  inq>ortant  part  in  neighborhood  affairs  that  he  used  to  play;  it  has  lost 
most  of  its  earlier  importance  as  a  conmiimity  center;  its  attendance  has 
shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  once  was;  it  finds  itself  in  a  serious  financial 
condition;  and  it  has  been  left  far  behind,  educationally,  by  the  progress 
which  the  dties  have  made.  The  rural-school  problem  as  we  now  find  it, 
tied  up  as  it  is  with  the  whole  rural-life  problem,  has  become  too  com- 
plex to  be  solved  by  local  effort,  and  little  short  of  a  fundamental  reorgan- 
ization of  rural  education  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future.  The  probl^n  is  not  a  simple  or  a  single  one,  but  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  related  problems  in  educational  organization  and 
administration.  We  now  propose  to  indicate  briefly  the  reorganizations 
which  must  be  effected  if  any  real  solution  is  to  be  had. 

In  the  first  place,  the  district  system  of  school  organization  should  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  unit  of  larger  jurisdiction,  preferably  the  coimty. 
So  clearly  have  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  district  S3^tem  been 
revealed  that  a  number  of  states  already  have  entirely  abolished  the  system, 
while  almost  all  the  others  have  limited  the  powers  of  the  district  authori- 
ties in  many  ways.  As  a  system  of  school  organization,  it  has  done  its  work 
and  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  system  better  calculated  to  serve  the 
needs  of  rural  life.  As  a  system  of  school  administration,  it  is  expensive, 
shortsighted,  inefficient,  inconsistent,  and  unprogressive;  it  leads  to  great 
and  mmecessary  inequalities  in  schools,  terms,  educational  advantages,  and 
to  an  unwise  multq>lication  of  schools;  the  trustees,  because  they  hold  the 
purse  strings,  frequently  assume  authority  over  matters  which  they  are  not 
competent  to  handle;  and  most  of  the  progress  in  rural-school  improvement 
has  been  made  without  the  support  and  often  against  the  opposition  of  the 
trustees  and  the  people  they  represent. 

The  unit,  too,  is  too  small  for  taxing  purposes,  and  the  substitution  of 
some  larger  taxing  unit  than  the  school  district  is  necessary  if  any  sub- 
stantial progress  in  rural-school  administration  is  to  be  made.  Adequate 
financing,  state  and  county  taxation  for  education,  and  a  wise  system  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  money  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  marked  improvement 
in  the  educational  conditions  surrounding  the  rural  schools  in  nearly  all 
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of  our  states.  More  money  for  the  schools  is  an  absolute  essential,  and 
until  this  can  be  obtained  no  very  satisfactory  progress  in  rural  education  is 
possible.  It  cannot  well  come  from  an  increase  in  district  taxation,  and 
hence  must  come  from  increased  general  taxation,  or  from  a  reorganization 
of  rural  education,  or  from  both. 

Another  fundam^ital  need  is  a  rational  scheme  for  the  reorganization 
and  consolidation  of  the  districts,  so  as  to  form  a  unified  school  S3rstem  of  the 
best  possible  t3rpe  for  all  of  the  people  of  the  counties.  In  the  days  of  cheap 
schoolhouses,  cheap  teachers,  cheap  education,  and  local  taxation,  it  was 
thought  wise  to  encourage  the  process  of  multiplying  districts,  and  pride 
was  taken  in  the  abundant  school  facilities  thus  provided.  The  result  is 
cheap  and  poorly  equipped  schoolhouses,  four  times  as  numerous  as  there 
is  any  real  need  for.  This  unwise  multiplication  of  school  districts  should 
be  stopped;  consolidated  schools,  which  will  afford  the  kind  of  education 
needed  by  rural  children,  should  be  provided,  whenever  possible;  and  a 
rearrangement  of  expenditures  should  be  made  which  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  the  necessary  number  of  good  schools  and  attract  good 
teachers  to  them.  This  is  feasible  only  thru  a  reorganization  of  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  coimties  along  good  business  and  educational 
lines.  Such  a  reorganization  proposes  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  creation 
for  country  children  of  as  good  schools  for  their  needs  as  city  children  now 
enjoy.  It  contemplates  the  abandonment  of  dozens  of  the  small  and 
inefficient  one-teacher  schools  which  dot  the  surface  of  almost  every  county, 
and  the  creation,  instead,  of  a  much  smaller  nimiber  of  centrally-located 
consolidated  schools,  with  partial  or  complete  high-school  facilities  attached. 

It  will  require  two  generations  to  accomplish  this,  under  the  present 
conditions  in  educational  organization.  Here  and  there  in  some  states, 
a  county  superintendent  of  larger  insight  and  energy  from  time  to  time  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  some  rather  brilliant  piece  of  work  and,  by  the  force  of  a 
strong  personality,  or  the  exercise  of  an  abiding  patience  and  persistence,  suc- 
ceeds in  creating  a  few  reorganized  schools,  which  are  effective  and  which 
really  minister  to  the  community  life;  but  the  large  interest  among  school 
men,  which  such  accomplishments  create,  only  serves  to  cause  to  stand  out 
in  contrast  the  antiquated,  inadequate,  and  practically  unchangeable  condi- 
tions which  on  all  sides  surround  their  one  or  two  accomplishments.  The 
work  seems  wonderful  only  because  so  few  such  successes  can  be  made. 
Whereas  what  now  is  so  rare  ought  to  be  imiversal.  The  Kingsville  School, 
in  Ohio,  a  pioneer  in  the  consolidation  movement,  has  been  heard  of  every- 
where, but,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  successful  work,  the  county 
in  which  it  is  located  has  townships  in  which  no  change  has  been  effected. 
The  work  of  Rem,  in  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  has,  deservedly,  received 
much  attention,  yet  the  accomplishments  there  after  more  than  a  decade 
and  a  half  of  effort,  and  consideriilg  the  coimty  as  a  whole,  were  really  very 
small  for  the  energy  expended.   The  county  has  today  as  a  result  a  few  excel- 
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lent  consolidated  schools,  while  Kern's  work,  successful  as  it  was,  has 
affected  the  conditions  in  surrounding  counties  and  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
but  little. 

Under  the  county  unit  of  organization,  the  needs  of  the  coxmty  as  a 
whole  may  be  planned  for  at  one  time,  and  stranded  districts  or  ill-advised 
unions,  common  in  all  states  where  voluntary  district  consolidation  has  been 
accomplished,  may  be  prevented.  The  Minnesota  plan  of  county-unit 
planning,  where  the  county  is  carefully  siurveyed  and  a  plan  of  reorgan- 
ization for  the  whole  county  is  adopted,  is  of  particular  merit  in  this 
respect. 

If  our  rural  schools  are  to  be  properly  reorganized,  however,  and  con- 
ducted on  a  plane  as  efficient  and  intelligent  as  our  dty  schools  are  con- 
ducted, provision  must  be  made  both  for  securing  and  for  retaining  real 
leadership  at  the  top.  This  demands  the  elimination  of  the  county  super- 
intendency  from  the  political  column.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
educational  systems  has  there  been  such  lurgent  need  for  men  and  women  of 
adequate  professional  preparation,  deep  social  and  professional  insight, 
and  large  executive  skill  and  personal  power  for  the  supervision  of  our  rural 
schools;  and  such  men,  once  selected  and  appointed,  need  to  be  given  the 
same  tenure,  compensation,  and  free  hand  which  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  well-organized  dty-school  S3^tem  has  today.  Long  ago  our 
cities  abolished  their  districts,  stq>ped  choosing  their  superintendents  by 
popular  election,  and  began  to  manage  their  schools  as  a  unit,  and  not  until 
our  counties  introduce  something  of  the  same  unit-system  into  their  edu- 
cational management,  and  b^in  to  compete  in  the  educational  markets 
for  real  l^adershq>,  will  rural  education  ever  be  made  very  effective  or  be 
put  on  a  competitive  basis  with  dty  education.  For  the  pleasure  of  retain- 
ing an  antiquated  and  worn-out  administrative  S3rstem,  electing  a  horde  of 
unnecessary  school  trustees,  and  voting  for  another  coimty  officer,  our  rural 
people  have,  as  a  consequence,  an  unnecessary  number  of  small,  costly,  and 
ineffident  rural  schools,  poorer  teachers  than  is  necessary,  inadequate  and 
often  imsuitable  instruction,  and  supervision,  in  most  of  our  states,  which  is 
little  more  than  a  name. 

Say  what  we  may  for  the  present  S3rstem,  the  stubborn  fact  remains 
that  the  office  of  co\mty  superintendent  today,  outside  of  a  few  southern 
states  and  the  states  of  New  Yoric,  New  Jersey,  and  parts  of  Utah,  is  but 
a  poorly  paid  job,  offering  but  temporary  employment,  no  career  for  anyone, 
and  no  incentive  to  anyone  to  prepare  for  the  work  excq)t  in  the  school  of 
politics.  Once  take  the  office  out  of  politics,  make  it  appointive  instead  of 
dective,  abolish  the  local  residence  requirement,  throw  it  open  to  competi- 
tion as  dty  superintendencies  and  high-school  prindpalships  now  are,  and 
base  salary,  tenure,  and  promotion  on  effidency  in  the  service,  and  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  would  offer  a  career  for  which  a  man  or  woman 
would  be  warranted  in  making  long  and  careful  professional  prq>aration. 
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Not  until  this  has  been  done  can  our  rural  schools  ever  hope  to  enjoy  a 
supervision  which  is  as  close  and  as  effective  as  our  cities  today  enjoy  or 
that  intelligent  guidance  and  direction  of  which  they  stand  so  greatly  in 
need. 

To  one  who  stands  off  and  looks  at  the  rural-life  situation  as  affecting 
the  school  and  compares  it  with  the  city-life  situation  as  affecting  the 
school,  another  striking  difference  as  to  leadership  at  once  appears.  This 
difference,  which  means  so  much  to  the  welfare  and  devel(^ment  of  the 
rural  public  school,  represents  the  second  item  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
solution  of  the  rural-education  problem  and  consists  of  the  almost  total 
absence  of  civic  leadership  in  rural  communities.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  life  in  American  cities,  rarely  is  one  able  to 
find  a  dty  without  some  evidence  of  a  deq>-seated  civic  pride  and  civic 
spirit.  Voluntary  organizations  such  as  civic  leagues,  philanthropic  organ- 
izations, commercial  societies,  women's  dubs  undertake  to  do  that  which 
individuals  and  municq)al  government  neglect  to  do,  or  are  unable  to  do. 
To  the  leaders  of  such  organizations  is  due  the  largest  share  of  credit  for 
what  our  dties  have  recently  accomplished  in  the  way  of  dvic  progress  and 
reform.  These  leaders  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  men  and 
women  who  have  been  possessed  of  a  desire  to  give  something,  to  do  some- 
thing, for  the  general  betterment  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived. 
It  may  be  said,  in  contrast  to  this,  that  rural  communities  in  which  there 
is  fostered  anything  akin  to  the  civic  spirit  of  the  dty  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  generally  isolated  conditions  of  life  in  the  country  contribute 
to  the  development  of  an  individuality  which  masquerades  under  a  variety 
of  names— such  as  self-reliance  or  independence— but  which  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  common  welfare  is  nothing  but  a  more  or  less  virulent  form  of 
selfishness.  One  hears  frequent  charges  nowadays  concerning  the  material- 
ism and  commercialism  of  modem  life,  and  by  general  consent  these  are 
thought  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  life  of  the  dty.  One  hears  also  many 
sighs  from  old-fashioned  people,  or  from  people  who  think  they  would  like 
to  be  old  fashioned,  for  the  good  old  times  when  we  did  not  live  so  much  in 
dties,  when  we  did  more  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  We  venture  to 
remark  there  is  no  class  of  people  who  so  uniformly  measure  every  action 
in  life  by  its  possible  value  in  dollars  and  cents  as  do  the  pe(q)le  of  the  better 
agricultural  sections  of  this  country;  no  class  which  has  a  more  hi^y 
develq>ed  spirit  of  selfishness. 

Now  the  personal  virtues  of  excessive  industry,  frugality,  and  economy, 
however  valuable  and  desirable  they  may  be  in  individuals,  are  likely  to 
lead  to  certain  undesirable  characteristics  in  the  community  life,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  distinctive  tendency  to  permit  community 
affairs  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  school  is  the  most  important  com- 
munity affair  that  any  rural  territory  possesses;  and  it  is  because  every- 
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body's  business  has  been  nobody's  business  that  the  school  has  suffered  from 
neglect  and  parsimony.  Such  things  have  happened  and  are  happening  in 
cities;  but  the  difference  between  the  country  and  the  city  is  that  whereas 
the  cotmtry  seems  generally  imable  to  produce  from  its  own  citizenship 
those  who  are  willing  to  lead  the  way  toward  better  things,  the  city  is  able 
to  do  so.  This  difference  is  not  due  to  the  city's  having  more  ability  or 
more  energy  than  the  country  has,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  not  yet  in  the  habit  of  using  its  own  strength  for  its  own  betterment. 
The  real  reform  of  the  rural-school  situation  must  come  not  from  without 
but  from  within.  County-life  commissions  and  educational  investigators 
may  serve  a  valuable  purpose;  but  each  commimity  must  be  led  out  into 
the  high  road  of  progress  by  one  of  its  own  members. 

There  is  also  need  of  a  new  type  of  teacher,  one  with  a  deep  insight 
and  interest  in  rural  service  and  having  a  new  conception  of  the  curriculum 
as  a  living  thing  adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  rural  children, 
rather  than  to  the  needs  of  a  period  which  has  passed  by  forever. 

Not  only  must  our  system  for  the  selection  and  preparation  be  so  altered 
and  improved  as  to  give  a  better  grade  of  men  and  women  as  country 
school-teachers,  but  the  system  of  compensating  the  teacher  must  be  modi- 
fied in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  prevalent  methods  of  com- 
petition and  private  barter  whereby  the  local  school  authorities  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  the  teachers  sell  in  the  dearest  markets.  One  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  today  the  country  school-teacher 
is  r^arded  in  the  light  of  a  private  employee  of  the  district  school  officers. 
The  status  of  the  teacher  must  be  changed  from  that  of  a  private  servant 
to  that  of  a  public  officer,  whose  qualifications  and  whose  training  are  pre- 
scribed to  fit  the  demands  of  the  service  to  be  performed.  And  as  a  state 
officer,  compensation  will  be  fixed  and  paid  directly  by  the  state,  and  not 
by  the  local  school  community.  Present  and  past  experiences  fully  justify 
the  conclusion  that,  until  the  standard  of  compensation  is  raised  and  main- 
tained at  a  level  far  above  that  now  existing,  the  country  school  will  be 
without  trained  and  efficient  teachers,  and  the  rural-school  problem  will 
remain  a  permanent  one. 

On  this  point,  tho,  we  have  not  time  to  dwell.  Our  main  theme  is  that 
the  really  fundamental  need  today  is  that  rural  and  small-village  education 
should  be  reorganized  along  efficient  administrative  lines,  to  enable  such  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  changing  rural  civilization,  and  that  the  edu- 
cational reorganizations  made  necessary  by  the  great  and  far-reaching 
changes  in  our  rural  life  and  rural  needs  are  essentially  those  which  we  have 
just  outlined.  These  involve  a  county  imit  of  organization,  administration, 
and  finance;  the  election  of  a  lay  county  board  of  education,  analogous  to 
a  dty  board  of  education,  to  select  the  experts  and  to  detennine  the  larger 
questions  of  policy  and  procedure;  thci  substitution  of  an  appointed  for  an 
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elected  superintendent,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  county  administrative 
olCce  along  the  lines  of  the  best  city  administrative  experience;  a  redirection 
of  the  instruction  to  meet  modem  educaticmal  needs;  and  the  training  of 
a  body  of  teachers  for  rural  work  who  can  and  will  render  conmiimi  ty ,  as  wdl 
as  educational,  service. 

To  inaugurate  such  reorganization  will  not  be  eq>ecially  easy.  The 
precedents  of  three  generations  and  the  selfish  interests  of  individuals  and 
conmiunities  will  need  to  be  overcome.  In  not  a  few  states  constitutional 
obstacles  exist.  Such  a  fundamental  reorganization  cannot  be  expected 
to  come  thru  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  district  authorities,  upon  which 
we  have  so  far  placed  our  chief  hope.  District  authorities  are  too  short- 
sighted and  know  too  little  as  to  fundamental  rural  or  educational  needs. 
Neither  can  we  expect  much  assistance  from  the  average  politically-elected 
county  superintendent.  The  system  of  which  he  is  a  product  too  often  to 
him  seems  a  sacred  system,  and,  in  the  district-system  states  at  least,  he  is 
too  afraid  of  the  enemies  he  may  make  in  the  districts,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties he  may  give  an  opponent  to  defeat  him  for  re-election,  to  render  much 
service  looking  to  any  fundamental  reorganization  of  rural  education.  The 
necessary  reorganizations  are  of  such  a  fundamental  character  that  they 
will  have  to  be  superimposed  from  above,  sweeping  away  before  them  the 
opposition  of  both  county  and  district-school  officials.  The  state,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  inherent  right  to  demand  constructive  reforms,  must  demand 
a  reorganization  of  rural  education  which  will  create  a  system  adapted  to 
modem  rural  educational  needs,  one  imder  which  business  can  be  trans- 
acted in  a  modem  manner,  and  one  under  which  rapid  progress  will  be 
possible. 

Counties  which  refuse  to  reorganize  their  school  S3rstems  on  a  proper 
educational  basis,  and  to  provide  properly  for  the  needs  of  their  children, 
should  be  penalized  by  a  reduction  of  the  apportionment  of  state  funds  to 
no  more  than  would  be  demanded,  for  the  same  educational  facilities  now 
provided,  if  r^rouped  tmder  a  proper' educational  reorganization. 

After  a  few  years  of  operation  under  such  a  county-unit  reorganization, 
each  county  would  have  a  much  smaller  number  of  conmiunity-center  con- 
solidated schools,  with  partial  or  complete  high  schools  attached,  adequate 
and  professional  supervision  and  direction,  and  a  new  and  an  effective  type 
of  rural  education.  What  now  seems  so  wonderful  and  so  exceptional, 
when  carried  thm  by  some  energetic  and  persuasive  coimty  superintendent, 
would  then  become  the  rule. 
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PROBLEMS  TEAT  CONFRONT  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  HIS 

RELATION  TO  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

FRANK  W.  MILLER,  STATE  COMlfZSSIONSR  OV  SCHOOLS,  COLUMBXnS,  OHIO 

When  I  was  elected  state  commissioner  of  conmion  scbools  of  Ohio,  I  had  a  precon- 
ceived notion  that  intelligent  people  would  have  at  least  a  vague  idea  of  the  duties  of  the 
position.  You  can  well  imagine  with  what  amazement  I  heard  the  questions  of  many 
of  my  &knds:  "What  aie  you  supposed  to  do  ?  "  "How  much  of  your  time  will  it  take  ?  ** 
"  Will  it  interfere  with  your  school  woric  ?  "  If  these  questions  had  come  from  Hungarians 
or  from  the  drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood,  they  woidd  have  been  passed  by  and 
soon  would  have  been  forgotten.  But  coming  from  pn^essional  men,  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers,  and  shrewd  business  men,  men  who  know  the  duties  of  the  constable,  the  street 
commissioner,  the  mayor,  the  probate  judge,  the  congressman,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
governor;  men  who  could  discuss  intelligently  the  measures  before  Congress  and  the 
President's  message,  and  who  were  conversant  with  the  news  of  the  woiid,  such  questions 
have  a  deep  significance. 

What  is  wrong?  Have  we,  as  state  superintendents,  been  working  in  the  wrong 
diannfih  and  misdirecting  our  energies?  Have  we  been  leaders,  and,  if  so,  leaders  of 
whom? 

There  may  be  many  here  who  are  not  in  accord  with  my  views,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  to  give  most  of  his  time  to  lecturing 
at  teachers'  meetings  upon  pedagogical  subjects,  but  rather  to  attend  to  the  buaness 
phase  of  the  school  system  of  the  state. 

We  have  in  our  teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools  men  and  women  who  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  time  to  study  existing  methods,  methods  recently  developed  in  other 
states  and  in  other  countries,  and  to  devise  new  ones  of  their  own;  men  and  women  who 
are  thoro  students  of  psychology  and  the  history  of  education,  and  who,  by  processes  of 
reasoning  and  by  experimentation  and  observation,  can  determine  what  courses  of  study 
and  what  subjects  are  most  effective  in  developing  the  highest  and  strongest  type  of 
citizenship.  We  have  in  our  public  schools  men  and  wcmien  who  can  develop  new  ideas, 
new  methods,  and  new  devices  which  may  be  of  great  value  in  classroom  instruction. 
It  is  to  these  people  that  we  must  look  for  instruction  along  pedagogical  lines. 

The  state  superintendent  may  deliver  a  lecture  that  may  be  like  music  to  the  ears, 
developing  a  beauty  and  harmony  in  the  teachers'  souls,  or  he  may  give  his  auditors 
practical  points  in  teaching,  but  all  this,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  falls  upon  deaf 
ears.  The  school  worid  is  still  a  remote  and  secluded  spot.  If  the  state  superintendent 
is  to  awaken  the  public  consdenoe,  he  must  address  commercial  dubs,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade  of  the  dties,  and  public  gatherings  of  the  rural  and  village  people. 
He  should  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  school  world  and  the  general  public  and 
bring  them  into  dose  touch.  He  should  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  schools,  get  its  co-operation  in  working  out  some  of  our  school  problems, 
especially  the  fmandal  problems,  and  prepare  the  way  to  put  into  operation  new  ideas 
in  education,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  are  sound. 

A  gathering  of  business  men  does  not  care  to  hear  much  about  Socrates,  Comenius, 
or  Montessori.  They  want  to  know  what  can  be  done  by  them  to  bring  results.  They 
are  ready  to  intrust  the  pedagogical  knowledge  to  the  teachers.  Whenever  the  state 
superintendent  addresses  business  men  he  should  always  have  a  message,  definite,  succinct. 
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direct,  and  to  the  point.  Business  men  do  not  on  such  an  occasicm  care  for  pleasantries 
or  platitudes.  When  he  has  such  an  audience,  he  shotdd  fed  that  his  message  is  worth 
as  much  to  them  as  the  value  of  their  time  is  when  employed  in  any  other  capacity. 

Residents  of  the  cities  should  have  impressed  upon  their  minds  what  an  intricate 
institution  civilization  really  is,  how  impossible  it  b  for  civilized  man  to  live  alone,  how 
he  must  live  in  the  midst  of,  and  by  the  help  of,  others.  A  dty  located  in  a  rich  farming 
country  may  bum  to  ashes,  but,  like  the  Phoenix  of  old,  she  will  rise  again,  a  greater  dty. 
But  if  by  some  transformation  or  catadjrsm  of  mother  earth  the  surrounding  fields  should 
become  a  desert,  the  dty  would  soon  become  a  collection  of  deserted  walk  of  bridL  and 
stone.  When  the  business  men  of  the  dty  see  that  increased  wealth  in  the  coimtry 
stimulates  better  business  conditions  in  the  dty,  they  will  become  interested  in  the  wd- 
fare  of  the  people  and  the  schools  of  the  coimtiy.  This  may  be  a  selfish  reason,  but  man 
is  a  selfish  animal  and,  in  many  cases,  must  be  treated  as  such. 

We  have  in  Ohio  the  com  boys,  the  boys  who  raise  one  himdred  busheb  of  com  to 
the  acre  while  their  dads  raise  thirty.  The  prize  winners  have  for  the  last  two  years 
been  given  free  trips  to  Washington.  These  prizes  have  been  given  in  many  instances 
by  the  generosity  of  business  men  from  the  dties — ^merchants,  bankers,  newspaper  men, 
and  even  school-teachers.  This  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  interest  among  the  young 
people  of  the  coimtiy  in  farm  life  and  farm  work.  The  s^te  department  of  education 
can  interest  many  men  and  women  from  both  dty  and  country  to  such  an  eitent  that  they 
may  gladly  furnish  the  prize  to  be  won  by  some  industrious  boy  or  giri  on  the  farm.  In 
movements  of  this  kind,  what  is  most  needed  is  leadership.  The  state  superintendent 
should  be  the  leader. 

The  state  superintendent  shoidd  familiarize  himself  with  country  life  and  country 
conditions.  He  should  mingle  with  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  customs  and  traditions,  their  social  life,  thdr  industrial  life,  and  their  religious 
life.  He  should  be  able  to  see  thm  their  eyes  and  hear  thm  their  ears.  He  should  be  a 
big  man  but  he  should  also  be  humble.  When  a  man  gets  too  big  for  his  job  he  is  in  a 
dangerous  position.  When  a  state  superintendent  gets  too  big  to  get  thm  the  door  of 
a  little  one-room  schoolhouse,  the  value  of  his  service  b  approaching  an  end,  and  he  had 
better  htmt  another  job. 

Whatever  uplift  b  to  come  to  the  coimtry  people  must  grow  out  from  within  and  not 
be  poured  in  from  without.  The  state  superintendent  has  the  great  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing the  country  people  on  common  ground.  They  do  not  consider  whether  he  be  from 
the  dty  or  from  the  country,  but  look  upon  him  as  the  legal  head  of  the  school  system, 
whose  business  it  b  to  advise  with  them  and  aid  them  in  any  problem  that  will  pertain 
to  their  betterment.  He  has  every  opportunity  to  gain  thdr  confidence  by  never  hesitat- 
ing to  teU  them  the  tmth  and  plenty  of  it.  But  thb  confidence  will  never  be  gained  if 
the  state  superintendent  remains  complacently  in  hb  office,  enjoying  easy  life  and  occa- 
sionally addressing  a  teachers'  meeting  upon  ''The  Joy  of  Teaching"  or  some  other 
kindred  subject.  He  must  meet  the  people.  If  he  has  something  to  tell  them  they  will 
be  interested.  They  delight  to  hear  of  the  schools  in  the  other  parts  of  the  state.  They 
are  interested  in  centralization  and  are  pleased  to  hear  it  discussed.  They  are  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  in  high-school  work,  in  domestic  sdence,  when  they  are 
once  imderstood. 

The  state  superintendent  should  have  a  program.  Without  it  he  b  headed  for 
nowhere  and  gets  nowhere.  People  are  ready  to  act  if  they  feel  that  they  can  act  intd- 
ligently.  They  are  ready  to  expend  money  if  they  can  be  assured  that  they  will  get 
value  received.  The  state  superintendent  should  make  recommendations  to  the  l^bla- 
ture  to  give  us  such  laws  as  are  needed  to  keep  our  schoob  abreast  with  the  times.  If 
there  are  bad  conditions,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  make  that  fact  known  to  the  people 
concerned.  By  furnishing  a  good  school  program,  he  can  in  the  course  of  a  few  3rear8 
do  much  to  improve  the  soda!  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  rural  conmiunities  without 
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the  people  being  cognizant  of  how  the  change  was  wrought.  He  m\ist  establish  courses 
of  study  that  will  prepare  people  for  complete  living;  courses  of  study  that  are  in  harmony 
with  what  should  be  the  natural  life  of  the  community;  courses  of  study  which  will  lead 
to  better  fanning,  better  business,  and  better  life  (m  the  farm. 

Boards  of  education  of  rural  districts  are  frequently  in  need  of  guidance.  The  state 
superintendent  should  make  his  office  a  clearing-house  or  a  distributing  agency  of  all  good 
ideas  found  in  th^  various  parts  of  his  state,  so  that  all  may  receive  the  benefit.  He  shotdd 
educate  delinquent  boards  of  education  to  discharge  their  duties  and  give  them  the  right 
induration  to  look  at  the  school  problems  in  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  not  in  behalf 
of  dollars  and  omts,  nor  of  positions  for  their  own  sons  and  daughters  or  anybody  else's 
sons  and  daughters.  He  should  teach  them  to  trust  their  superintendent  and  teachers 
to  buy  the  milk-tester  and  material  for  testing  soils  and  seeds,  rather  than  to  be  tricked 
by  the  smooth  chart  agent.  He  should  instil  in  them  an  extensive  interest  in  boys  and 
gills  rather  than  in  intensive  tax  saving,  an  interest  which  will  develop  the  physical 
plant  of  the  country  school  and  course  of  study  which  will  prepare  for  country  lite. 

In  most  states  the  distribution  of  funds  derived  from  taxation  is  not  upon  a  just 
basb.  The  state  superintendent  can  have  no  higher  duty  than  to  advocate  that  the  state 
should  give  greater  suf^wrt  to  the  sdiods  and  throw  less  of  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
locality.  Many  localities  have  the  exchequers  of  their  treasuries  filled  with  taxes  from 
public  utilities  such  as  railroads,  pipe  lines,  and  telegraph  lines,  while  other  localities  do 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  any  of  these  taxes.  The  money  made  by  these  public  utilities 
IS  not  produced  alone  where  the  tax  is  paid,  but  is  a  composite  result  of  the  business  of 
the  entire  state. 

Eveiy  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States  should  have  the  God-given  right  of  an 
opportunity  for  an  education.  When  the  state  bears  the  greater  part  of  the  burden, 
the  dty  schoob  will  no  longer  be  able  to  take  away  so  many  teachers  from  the  country. 
Wages  of  the  country  teachers  will  then  more  nearly  equal  those  paid  in  the  dty.  There 
win  be  an  inducement  to  yoimg  men  and  women  to  make  teaching  in  the  rural  schools 
their  life-work.  Our  rural  schods  will  be  taught  by  men  and  women  trained  in  rural- 
Bchod  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  rural  schools  and  country  life.  Herein  lies  the  great 
problem  before  the  state  superintendent. 
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PAYSOM  SIOTH.  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FT7BLIC  SCHOOLS,  AUGX7STA,  MX. 

If  a  topic  is  presumed  to  suggest  the  exact  position  of  the  speaker,  then  mine  should 
probably  be  restated.  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  any  country  schools  I  know  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  overorganization.  Perhaps  the  topic  ought  to  read,  "The  Place  of 
Organization  at  the  Present  Stage  of  Rural-School  Progress."  Whatever  danger  exists 
doubtless  lies  in  the  tendency  to  place  confidence  in  machinery  or  system  as  a  producer 
of  results.  Organization  of  the  Idnd  that  seeks  to  limit,  that  makes  and  enforces  rules 
and  regulations,  that  interferes,  that  fixes  inflexible  standards— that  sort  of  organization 
has  done  harm  in  dty  schools  but  may  be  necessary  there;  it  wotdd  do  more  harm  to 
rural  schools  and  it  is  not  needed  there.  The  kind  of  organization,  however,  that  devdops 
and  hdps  to  realize  a  program  of  advancement  is  peculiariy  needed  in  rural  education 
just  now. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  organization,  its  advantages,  and  its  dangers,  one  must 
consider  some  phases  of  the  reconstruction  of  rural  schools.  There  is  apparently  not  a 
little  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  ends  for  ndiich  we  ought  to  work  and  the 
means  that  would  be  likdy  to  operate  to  those  ends.  The  country  school  is  having  its 
day,  and,  like  any  other  phase  of  education  that  happens  for  the  time  to  be  prominent, 
it  sttffoB  from  the  theories  of  the  extremists.    After  its  yean  of  neglect  it  comes  under 
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the  notice  of  the  expert.    It  is  being  investigated,  it  is  bdng  surveyed,  and  so,  we  are 

• 

afraid,  it  b  straightway  to  be  reported  and  then  systematized  and  then — left  alone.  Many 
of  these  expert  friends  come  from  a  distance  both  professional  and  geograjAical,  and  it  some- 
times  i^pears  the  remedies  they  suggest  are  not  practical  ones.  For  exanq)le,  at  a  recent 
rural-life  conference,  the  prophecy  was  made  that  within  a  decade  our  several  thousand  one- 
room  countiy  schools  will  have  been  brou^t  together  Into  consolidated  schools.  If  the 
seer  of  this  vision  would  attend  the  function  of  the  discontinuance  of  one  of  these  one-room 
schools  down  in  our  northeast  comer  and  note  the  circumstances  that  attend  its  translation, 
he  might  state  his  prophecy  in  more  moderate  terms.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  a  generation  of  countiy  school  diUdren  must  get  their  education  in  one-room  country 
schools,  and  probably  after  consolidation  has  done  its  best  we  must  still  have  a  place  for 
the  one-room  school.  Our  plans  for  making  that  sdiool  a  mon  efficient  institution  ou^t 
not  to  wait  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Again,  (mly  last  weA  a  gentleman  was 
reported  by  the  press  as  saying  that  university  instructors  ought  to  be  the  teachers  of  our 
rural  elementary  schools.  We  wonder  whether  he  has  noted  the  salary  schedules  of 
countiy  schools;  or  perhaps  we  wonder  whether  his  is  a  naive  suggestion  for  the  improve- 
ment of  university  instruction  by  elimination  and  substitution.  Still  again  there  is  at 
present  a  pronoimced  emphasb  on  agricultural  aims  in  rural  education. 

I  know  it  is  popular  to  say  just  now  that  the  countiy  school  and  agriculture  are 
inseparably  connected  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  former  depends  on  the  extent  to  ^diich 
we  are  able  to  introduce  the  agricultural  note  as  the  dominant  one  in  the  work  of  the 
country  school.  At  the  risk  of  violating  this  fundamental  tenet  in  the  creed  of  many 
rural-school  refoimers,  and  speaking  for  rural  elementary  education,  I  must  say  that  I 
believe  we  are  radically  wrong  where  we  attempt  to  make  any  elementary  school,  whether 
in  dty,  village,  or  country,  the  sponsor  for  any  special  trade  or  occupational  education. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  seen  few  indications  that  those  who  are  most  vitally  interested 
in  rural  schools  desire  them  to  be  given  over  to  scientific  agriculture.  Still  less  have  I 
seen  any  indication  that  elementary  coimtry  schools  are  prq>ared  to  undertake  or  to 
discharge  such  function.  Least  of  all  does  it  ^pear  that  trade  education,  however 
important  else^ere  in  our  scheme,  has  any  business  in  common  sdiods.  What  the 
people  who  live  dose  to  the  country  school  most  desire  and  what  they  have  a  rig^t  to 
expect  is  that  it  shall  be  a  thoroly  good  common  school,  teaching  in  a  thoro  fashicm  the 
subjects  which  are  fundamental  to  the  acquisition  of  other  educaticm.  From  this  aim 
rural  dementary  education  cannot  be  diverted  without  serious  danger  both  to  the  edu- 
cational welfare  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who  must  look  to  it  for  their 
school  privileges  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  industiy  of  agriculture  itself.  To  promote  the 
interests  of  agriculture  most  effectively,  we  need  not  so  much  to  have  agricultural  teaching 
as  we  do  to  make  available  to  country  youth  common-school  opportunities  that  will  be 
so  good  that  no  farmer  will  have  to  remove  from  his  farm  home  in  order  to  educate  his 
children.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  value  as  incentives  of  bo3r8*  and  girls'  agricultural  dubs, 
school  gardens,  and  other  means  of  making  school  life  more  interesting  to  countiy  children 
and  of  opening  thdr  eyes  more  appredativdy  to  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live.  Let 
us  not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  putting  the  relatively  unimportant  device  in  the 
foreground  and  making  it  i^>pear  the  aim  or  absorbing  motive  of  the  schooL 

One  has  some  difficulty  in  speaking  in  moderation  of  those  who  are  in  a  measure  pie- 
venthig  the  sane  devdopment  of  rural  education  by  their  advocacy  of  inqx)ssible  theories. 
Not  a  little  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  countiy  people  as  to  the  stqw  they 
ought  to  take  for  the  betterment  of  their  school  facilities.  Rural  education  in  eadi  com- 
mtmity  and  state  stands  in  need  of  an  avowed  program  of  progress,  a  program  that  will 
recognize  in  the  first  place  existing  defidendes  and  will  state  attainable  standards.  The 
people  need  to  be  tdd  the  truth  of  their  scho<^.  The  countiy  people  who  have  been  told 
80  often  that  by  its  product  the  little  red  sdtoolhouse  has  proven  its  superiority  over  other 
schools  are  the  conservative  souls  who  are  willing  to  keep  it  both  little  and  red— -or  indeed 
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to  let  it  go  without  paint  altogether  on  the  theory  that  its  efficiency  will  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  its  humility.  The  program  must  indicate  in  specific  terms  the  needs  that  must 
be  met  if  the  country  school  is  to  become  as  efficient  in  its  place  as  other  schools  in  their 
places.  For  example,  the  one  outstanding  fact  in  the  present  rural-school  situation  is 
that  the  funds  available  for  its  support  are  inadequate  in  much  greater  degree  than  in 
other  schools.  The  remedy  for  this — or  one  remedy — lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  more 
general  tax  for  school  support.  One  does  not  need  to  discuss  at  this  late  day  the  justice 
of  the  principles  underlying  this  more  general  levy.  It  was  recognized  when,  for  the  sake 
of  a  better  sodal  state  and  a  higher  grade  of  citizenship,  the  first  tax  oi  any  kind  was 
levied  for  pubHc-sdiool  support.  Only  those  who  hold  that  the  district,  township,  or 
county  limit  b  to  marie  the  bounds  of  a  people's  responsibility  for  the  state's  welfare 
should  aigue  for  an  educational  tax  assessed  and  dbtributed  within  these  respective  lines. 
The  educational,  and  hence  the  dvic,  material,  and  social,  welfare  of  all  the  people  calls 
for  the  kind  of  a  school  levy  which  will  assess  wealth  and  property  where  they  exist, 
creating  a  sdK>ol  fund  for  the  education  of  children  wherever  they  may  live. 

Again,  and  this  depends  on  the  first  point,  our  program  must  consider  the  element 
of  the  teaching  force.    We  are  told  that  about  a  hundred  thousand  persons  began  their 
teaching  experience  this  school  year.    Of  these  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  had  received 
8on»  special  training  for  their  work.    Of  the  remaining  nearly  eighty  thousand  practically 
all  went  into  the  schools  of  the  smaller  places.    At  once  there  is  evident  a  cause  of  defi- 
ciency in  rural  schools.    It  b  as  true  of  country  schools  as  of  any  other  that  the  schod 
is  as  good  as  its  teacher.    All  the  rest  of  om:  educational  paraphernalia  exists  for  the 
bettennent  of  the  teaching  or  to  supplement  it    Machineiy,  system,  rules,  regulations, 
courses  of  study,  outlmes,  aU  of  these  are  worse  than  useless  when  employed  without  due 
sense  of  proportion  as  related  to  the  quality  of  the  instructors  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
instituted.    But  our  program  does  not  end  there.    School  buildings  and  equ^ment  in 
the  country  lag  generally  far  bdiind  the  standards  that  have  been  attained  in  towns  and 
dties.    While  the  teacher  is  indeed  an  important  element  of  the  school,  we  veiy  well 
know  that  children  are  educated  by  the  influence  of  their  surroundings.    The  ill  kq>t, 
insanitary,  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  school  buildings  that  are  scattered  across  our 
land  for  the  use  of  cotmtry  children  are  the  most  obvious  reproach  to  our  American  school 
system  today.    In  my  opinion  the  present  condition  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  parsimony 
of  coimtry  people  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  administered  schools  have  been 
so  absorbed  in  other  phases  of  their  work  that  they  have  not  taken  the  time  to  formulate 
a  procedure  for  the  correction  of  these  defects.    I  have  known  difficulties  of  this  sort  to 
be  completely  overcome  within  a  veiy  few  years  by  superintendents  who  have  taken  the 
pains  to  lay  before  their  constitumdes  the  exact  details  as  to  the  state  of  their  school 
property,  with  accurate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  placing  it  in  decent  condition.    I  will  not 
carry  farther  this  analysis  of  a  constructive  program  for  rural  education.    I  have  already 
indicated  the  extent  to  which  it  deab  with  matters  that  are  regarded  as  commonplace. 
They  are  commonplace  and  they  indicate  clearly  enough  that  with  respect  to  the  basic 
conditions  of  school  economy  the  country  school  is  weak  and  must  be  made  stronger,  that 
this  institutkm  needs  just  now,  not  so  much  the  systematizing  regulations  that  go  with 
a  completed  school  systenl,  as  the  devdopment  of  some  of  the  rather  primary  and  essential 
conditions  on  which  a  sdK>ol  83rstem  must  be  based.    As  I  see  the  matter  in  one  of  our 
states,  the  demand  of  the  hour  is  not  for  an  excess  of  machineiy  to  regulate  and  to  enforce 
but  for  the  cultivation  among  the  people  of  a  stronger  sentiment  in  behalf  of  rural  educa- 
tion.   An  the  people — residents  of  both  dty  and  countiy — need  to  be  tdd  and  oftefl  that 
die  present  depressed  state  of  rural  education  b  a  menace  both  to  countiy  and  to  dty, 
that  there  b  a  mott  than  local  responsibility  for  the  betterment  of  country  sdioob.    The 
problem  b  a  state-wide  one.    In  Maine  as  well  as  in  other  states  thb  wider  responsibility 
b  being  recognized.    In  that  state  last  year  the  support  of  elementaiy  education  was 
borne  to  the  extent  of  neariy  two-thirds  by  a  state-w^  tax,  and  many  poor  towns  «^cuied 
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State  educational  funds  very  far  in  excess  of  thdr  total  taxes  paid  to  the  state.  This 
indicates  the  measure  in  ^diich  wealthy  centers  are  contributing  to  the  8ui^x>rt  of  education 
in  the  rural  sections  of  the  state. 

The  organization  needed  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  rural  education  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  constructive  forces  and  especially  of  the  force  of  public  opinion  upon  ^dudiy  in 
our  country,  educational  progress  must  chiefly  depend.  With  regard  to  its  internal 
affairs,  the  rural  school  is  not  ready — if  it  ever  becomes  so — for  dose  organization,  e^>e- 
dally  of  the  kind  that  would  seek  uniformity  as  an  end,  or  that  would  superimpose  upon 
all  schools  and  communities  requirements  adapted  only  to  a  part  of  them.  We  shall 
probably  agree  that  there  may  have  been  too  mudi  of  that  kind  of  organizaticm  even  in 
d\y  schools.  We  have  had,  I  repeat,  too  much  ^th  in  system  as  a  yidder  of  results. 
There  has  certainly  been  in  our  centers  of  population.  In  connection  with  the  fascinating 
problems  connected  with  rapid  urban  growth,  a  strong  temptation  to  engage  ourselves 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  maciiinery  whldi  would  hdp  us  to  dassify, 
reclassify,  subdassify,  and  superdassify  the  interesting  material  at  hand.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  day  appears  to  have  passed  when  Uiere  was  in  the  ascendant  the  kind  of  super- 
intendent who  prided  himself  that  his  charts  would  tell  what  was  doing  at  any  stated 
time,  in  all  his  numerous  classrooms,  and  who  indulged  the  proud  boast  that  all  his 
teachers  worked  under  methods  prescribed  by  him  and  followed  minute^  in  every  last 
detaiL  The  revolt  from  oversupervision  in  dty  sdiools  began  none  too  early  and  has 
reached  none  too  far.  Yet  one  cannot  successfully  contradict  those  who  will  say  that 
this  dose  supervision  has  yidded  nmch  of  positive  benefit  to  dty  schools.  They  often 
confuse  the  causes  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  dty  schods  in  comparison  with  country 
schools,  but,  after  making  deductions  for  all  the  other  reasons,  Uiere  is  still  something  that 
must  be  said  in  favor  of  careful  oversij^t.  With  these  pohits  of  advantage  in  mind,  it  is 
natural  that  these  ^o  have  become  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  sdioc^ 
should  seek  to  apply  the  same  forces  to  it.  The  tendency  is  apparent.  It  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  legislature  of  a  state  idiere  Uiere  appear  all  kinds  of  measures  whose  authors 
apparently  believe  that  the  defidendes  of  teachers,  of  school  equipment,  and  of  local 
sentiment  can  in  some  way  be  overcome  by  legislation.  It  appears  among  the  people 
who  not  infrequently  demand  official  regulations  to  correct  wrongs  whidi  it  is  already  in 
their  own  power  to  make  ri^t  It  is  even  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  force,  usually 
thou^t  to  be  resentful  of  official  interference. 

This  constant  and  probably  increasing  demand  for  rules,  restrictimis,  requirements, 
and  arbitrary  standards  is  an  indication  of  the  faith  we  have  in  organization.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  general  belief  that  if  someone  from  the  outside  could  get  hold  of  the  situa- 
tion then  affairs  on  the  inside  could  be  at  <Hioe  made  quite  satisfactory.  Yet  this  theory 
accords  very  little  with  that  on  ^vdiich  our  American  educational  system  has  been  based 
and  by  means  of  which  it  has  grown.  We  ^i^  believe  we  know  what  is  best  for  the 
people's  education  may  sometimes  long  for  the  power  of  an  imperial  bureau  that  we  might 
say  what  next  shall  be  done  and  to  enforce  that  thing  in  action.  But  we  know  that  the 
most  rq>resentative  thing  about  America  is  her  public  school.  It  has  progressed  with 
the  people.  Its  mistakes  are  their  mistakes;  its  virtues  are  their  virtues.  Nowhere 
does  a  sdiool  ssrstem  in  this  country  keep  very  far  away  from  the  average  of  public 
opinion  as  related  to  public  education.  In  our  educaticmal  poLcy  our  people  have  been 
at  once  training  their  children  and  tndning  themsdves.  I  grant  you  by  a  system  of 
bureaucratic  or  commissimi  control  we  mis^t  make— if  it  were  to  be  permitted— a 
striking  showing  of  what  would  look  like  very  great  progress.  But  would  it  be  real 
progress?  Has  not  our  necessity  of  keeping  the  people  dose  to  our  school  procedure 
been  the  means  of  making  the  American  schools,  despite  their  obvious  crudities,  the 
most  vitally  and  soundly  and  permanently  progressive?  Schoc^  reforms  in  America 
have  never  come  by  e^ct  or  dictum.  One  cannot  readily  recall  any  permanent  gain 
in  education  that  did  not  rest  first  of  aU  upon  the  previously  won  si^iport  of  the  people. 
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Our  schools  have  iiiq>ioved  by  the  process  of  experiment.  No  matter  into  what  field 
you  may  make  inquiiy  you  will  find  that  this  is  true.  In  the  training  of  teachers,  one 
state  first  set  the  ezan4>le,  later  followed  and  perhaps  improved  by  others.  In  the 
furnishing  of  teztbodcs,  one  dty  demonstrates  first  to  itself,  then  to  other  cities,  and 
finally  to  states,  the  efficiency  of  its  plan.  Medical  inspection  makes  a  beginning,  but  a 
quarter  of  a  century  passes  before  large  areas  respond  to  the  call  for  more  cardul  health 
regulations.  Today  industrial  educatian  b  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  way  American  edu- 
cation adopts  and  assimilatiw  any  reform.  In  every  instance  community  support  under 
wise  local  leadership  is  the  prerequisite  for  each  and  every  advance. 

This  process  of  progress  by  ezperimoit  continues.  We  like  to  believe  that  experi- 
ments are  atten^ted  more  scientifically  from  year  to  year,  that  the  pioneers  are  a  little 
surer  of  their  ground;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  things  we  are  to 
do  next  ytaix  and  the  year  after  to  improve  all  our  schools  are  being  this  year  demonstrated 
by  some  courageous  and  enlightened  school  or  community.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  educational  progress  depends  on  educational  freedom.  In 
rural  education  our  country  is  to  make  its  next  great  advance.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
need,  we  are  amfident  of  the  opportunity.  In  making  this  advance,  there  is  place  for 
an  organisation  of  forces  that  wiU  arouse  public  opinion,  that  will  prepare  and  dignify  a 
tfarhing  corps,  that  will  help  house  and  equip,  that  will  focus  and  sustain  interest.  But 
with  this  organization  must  go  a  spirit  of  freedom  which  wOl  permit  and  encourage 
pioneering  individuals  and  pioneering  communities  to  set  up  all  the  wise  experiments 
they  wiU.  

INTERRELATION  OP  THE  OPPICE  OP  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 

THAT  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

L     FSAMCIS  G.  BLAIR,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

There  are  two  large  groups  of  interrelations  existing  between  these  two  officers  in  the 
administration  of  public-school  sjrstema.  The  first  group  may  be  characterized  as  the 
legal  interrelation  and  the  second  group  as  the  professional  interrelation. 

Ltgal  inierrelaiions, — ^There  is  a  more  goieral  condition  upon  which  both  of  these 
depend.  In  some  commonwealths  the  state  superintendent  and  the  county  superin- 
tendents may  be  elected  or  appointed  by  the  same  power  or  authority.  In  such  states,  it 
is  easy  to  see 'how  the  legal  and  professional  relationships  existing  between  state  super- 
intendent and  county  superintendent  will  be  peculiarly  close  and  effective.  The  defini- 
tions and  standards  set  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  can  easily  be  made 
effective  as  these  county  superintendents  are  the  extension  of  his  legal  arms.  In  other 
commonwealths,  where  the  state  superintendent  and  county  superintendents  are  elected 
by  the  people  or  ifdiere  the  state  superintendent  is  appointed  by  one  authority  and  the 
county  superintendents  by  another,  we  have  the  maximum  of  independence  and  variety, 
whereas  in  the  former  case  we  would  have  the  maximum  of  uniformity  and  the  minimum  of 
variety.  It  is  impos^ble  for  me  to  discuss  this  subject  except  in  the  light  of  the  situation 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  In  Illinois,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  the  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people.  Being  elected  by  the  people, 
they  cannot  be  removed  except  upon  the  gravest  charges.  The  fact  that  they  are  elected 
by  the  people  gives  a  sense  of  independence  and  security.  In  commonwealths  where  this 
relationship  obtains,  it  is  necessary  that  many  of  the  interrelations  between  state  superin- 
tendent and  county  superintendent  shall  be  defined  definitely  by  law. 

First:  A  most  important  legal  relationship  which  these  officers  bear  to  each  other  is 
in  the  collection  of  statistics.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the 
offices  of  county  superintendent  and  state  superintendoit  was  the  collection  of  data,  and 
their  classification  and  publication  for  taxpayers  and  lawmakers.    It  is  believed  that  the 
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demand  for  the  cdlectlon  and  publication  of  such  data  is  growing  more  imperative.  It  is 
very  essential  that  the  law  should  specifically  state  the  powers  of  the  state  superintendent 
in  calling  upon  county  superintendents  and  of  the  coxmty  superintendent  in  calling  upon 
boards  of  education  and  school  offidab  for  the  data  required  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  law  should  set  certain  sufficient  penalties  for  neglect  or  failure 
to  perform  this  important  duty  of  collecting  and  furnishing  required  data.  In  Illinois, 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  empowered  to  withhold  the  salary  of 
the  county  superintendent;  the  coxmty  superintendent  is  empowered  to  withhold  the  state 
distributive  fund;  and,  under  the  new  certificating  law,  teachers  are  required  to  make  out 
certain  statistical  statements  and  any  failure  to  do  so  b  declared  unprofessional  conduct 
which  may  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  certificate.  Every  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion should  have  a  statistical  department  in  which  there  is  at  least  cme  person  who  gives 
the  major  portion  of  his  time  in  preparing  the  blanks,  advising  with  county  superintend- 
ents and  school  officers  concerning  the  gathering  of  statistics,  and  in  the  woridng-out 
of  definite,  attractive  forms  in  which  to  bring  these  data  before  the  public  and  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature. 

Second:  Another  interrelationship  which  should  be  defined  by  law  is  the  co-operation 
of  these  two  officers  in  the  interpretation,  construction,  and  administration  of  the  schodi 
laws.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  made  the  legal  adviser  of 
county  superintendents  in  such  questions.  Wherever  a  legal  question  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  desires  the  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  he  should  secure  sudi  opinion.  But  in  99  cases  out  of  100  or  in  999  cases  out  of 
1,000,  all  legal  questions  can  be  answered  directly  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Every  department  of  public  instruction  should  have  a  legal  department  at  the 
head  of  ^friiidi  should  be  a  man  who  is  first  of  aU  a  lawyer,  who  knows  how  to  read  the 
law  and  construe  it,  and  who  is  familiar  with  court  decisions.  There  should  be  legal 
arrangements  provided  for  making  an  appeal  from  the  county  superintendent  in  certain 
legal  questions  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Tliird:  The  relationship  between  the  state  SHperintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
county  superintendent  with  respect  to  the  certification  of  teachers  should  be  deariy 
defined  by  law.  Periu4;)s  no  other  thing  has  led  to  greater  misunderstanding  and  greater 
friction  in  some  of  our  conunonwealths  than  this  interrelation.  Just  what  are  the  proper 
relations  to  establish  by  law  is  a  matter  up(m  which  we  could  not  agree.  Different  states 
would  demand  different  sorts  of  arrangements.  In  Illinois,  after  many  years  of  study  and 
consideration,  a  law  has  been  enacted  which  seons  to  remove  most  of  the  sources  of  mis- 
understanding and  annoyance  and  to  establish  certain  fundamental  and  necessary  rela- 
ticmships  between  state  superintendent  and  county  superintendent  in  the  administration 
of  this  important  matter.  The  law  gives  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the 
power  to  issue  all  state  certificates  upon  certain  conditions.  It  provides  a  state  eTamining 
board  to  have  charge  of  making  all  questicms  and  the  examining  of  all  papers  ^friiich  relate 
to  county  certificates.  This  board  is  made  up  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
ifdio  b  chairman,  one  person  appointed  by  him,  and  three  county  superintendents  who  axe 
nominated  by  the  County  Superintendents*  Section  of  the  State  Teachers  Assodation  and 
i^jpointed  by  the  state  superintendent.  The  kind,  diaracter,  and  validity  of  county  certifi- 
cates are  established  by  law.  It  b  believed  that,  under  the  control  of  thb  central  board, 
constituted  as  it  b,  there  will  be  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  that  some  of  the  confusion  and  difficulty  involved  in  the  previous  plan  will  be  avoided. 

Professional  Mterrelations.^-VndtT  thb  head  I  would  place  all  those  relationships 
^duch  exbt  between  state  and  county  superintendents  in  their  effort  to  supervise  the 
schoob  of  the  state. 

First:  Thru  pul^cations.  Every  state  department  should  be  authorised  by  law 
and  the  funds  should  be  available  for  publishing  freely  all  sorts  of  Inf ormatkm  and  sug- 
gestions to  county  superintendents  with  regard  to  supervision  and  administration  of  all 
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phases  of  public  education.  There  should  be  a  department  of  publicity  or  publication 
with  someone  definitely  responsible  for  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  helpful  relationships  which  a  department  of  public  instruction 
may  maintain  with  the  coimty  superintendents  of  the  state  is  thru  its  publications. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  helpful  publications  is  a  periodical  whidi  shall  carry  out  each 
numth  to  county  superintendents  and  state  superintendents  data  and  information  whidi, 
if  placed  in  circulars  and  in  large  rq>orts,  would  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
intended  too  late  or,  having  reached  them,  will  not  be  in  the  form  to  attract  immediate 
attention.  A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  which  seeks  to  give  all  d^>artments  of  public 
instruction  a  second-class  postal  rate  for  such  periodical  publications. 

Second:  Thru  conferences.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  a 
great  opportunity  to  promote  wise  supervision  and  administration  by  holding  annual 
conferences  with  the  county  superintendents.  The  conferences  shotild  be  smaU  so  that 
the  freest,  most  informal  discussion  may  be  had  upon  all  sorts  of  questions  with  which 
.they  are  mutually  concerned.  In  Illinois  it  has  been  the  custom  for  seven  years  for  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  meet  all  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
state  in  an  annual  conference.  As  there  are  102  county  superintendents,  it  was  thou^t 
wise  to  divide  them  into  at  least  &ve  groups.  As  there  are  five  state  normal  schools,  these 
five  conferences  are  held  at  the  five  state  normal  schools.  The  program  extends  from  one 
noon  until  the  next  noon.  The  first  afternoon  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  certain  legal 
and  administrative  matters  that  are  of  present  interest.  The  evening  program  is  con- 
cerned with  sudi  questions  as  are  of  interest  to  the  normal-school  faculty,  the  county 
superintendent,  and  the  state  superintendent.  The  morning  b  spent  in  visiting  classes 
taught  in  the  training  dq>artment.  After  these  classes  have  been  visited,  a  time  is  given 
over  to  their  discussion.  To  these  conferences  go  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  as  many  of  his  office  force  as  are  related  to  any  point  which  will  come  up 
in  the  conference.  In  a  state  where  variety  and  independence  are  prominent,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  thru  his  publications  and 
thru  conferences  shall  effect  an  organization  to  carry  out  certain  standards  and  definitions 
of  education. 

Third:  Tliru  supervisors  who  go  &om  the  department  of  public  instruction  into  the 
various  counties  and  assist  in  certain  si>ecific  forms  of  Inspection  and  supervisi<Hi.  Every 
department  of  public  instruction  should  be  provided  with  expert  supervisors  of  secondary 
and  of  rural-school  education.  The  elementary  schools,  especially  of  the  larger  dties, 
having  supervisors  of  their  own,  do  not  stand  in  so  great  need  of  assistance  from  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  This  line  of  interrelationship  perhaps  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  me  by  reference  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  rural-school  supervisors. 
IDinob  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  distinctly  recognize  this  sort  of  an  official  in  the 
office  of  public  instruction.  In  December,  1906,  a  person  was  appointed  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  who  was  to  give  his  entire  time  to  work  with  the  county 
superintendents  in  helping  to  improve  the  quality  of  supervision  and  especially  to  improve 
the  standard  of  the  one-room  country  schools.  We  have  10,632  such  schools  in  Illinois, 
and,  while  there  are  many  people  who  believe  that  they  must  soon  give  way  to  the  con- 
solidated school,  it  is  not  so  apparent  to  some  of  us  that  the  disappearance  will  be  within 
our  time.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  we  should  make  these  one-room  schods  the  very  best 
instruments  of  public  instruction  that  we  can.  This  supervisor  of  rural  schools  prepared 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  a  standard  one-room  country  schoc^.  These  require- 
ments related  to  grounds,  buildings,  and  all  the  physical  equipment,  length  of  term,  course 
of  study,  library,  qualifications  of  teachers,  etc.  A  diploma  was  devised  and  a  label 
provided.  After  a  short  time  the  results  of  the  work  showed  that  the  undertaking  was  of 
the  very  greatest  value.  Another  supervisor  was  aj^xnnted.  Up  to  the  present  time 
these  two  supervisors  have  visited  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  these  one-room  schoob. 
Over  sixteen  hundred  of  them  have  met  the  standard  requirements  and  have  received 
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the  diploma  and  have  had  the  label  nailed  upon  their  doors.  For  every  one  that  has  thus 
met  the  requirements,  at  least  four  or  five  have  met  some  one  of  the  requirementsset  forth, 
but  were  imable  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements.  In  very  much  the  same  way,  the  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction  must  thru  their  supervisors  of  high  schools  go  oat  into  the 
various  counties  to  advise  with  county  siq)erintendents  with  regard  to  the  best  methods 
and  plans  of  tying  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  together  in  the  most 
fruitful  educational  way,  and  of  relating  the  high  school  to  the  conmiunity  as  every  high 
school  should  be  related  to  the  people  whom  it  serves. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  interrelations  between  the  state  si^>erintendent  and  county 
superintendent  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  brief  statement.  I  have  attempted 
what  seemed  to  me  the  most  important  legal  and  professional  relationships  ^diich  are 
established  between  these  two  important  public-schoc^  officers  which  he^  to  promote  the 
cause  of  public  education. 
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I  shall  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  that  the  typical  status,  powers, 
and  duties  of  state  superintendent  and  county  superintendent  are  clear  in  our  minds, 
and  I  shall  assiune  also  that  reason  and  custom  have  established  each  of  these  offices  as 
really  necessary  for  the  effective  administrati<m  of  public  education.  The  discussicm  then 
narrows  down  to  the  fact  and  the  method  of  the  interrelation  between  these  two  offices, 
and  the  questions  before  us  are:  Should  there  be  dose  reciprocal  relations  between  these 
two  offices  ?    And,  How  can  such  relations  be  best  assured  and  most  effectivdy  pn^noted  ? 

In  order  to  give  a  purposeful  answer  to  the  first  of  these  two  questions,  we  should  first 
dispose  of  a  larger  and  deeper  question,  a  question  of  which  that  of  the  vital  interrelation 
between  the  offices  of  state  and  county  superintendent  is  but  a  corollary:  Namdy,  Shall 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  power  over  public  education,  particularly  in  rural, 
village,  and  small  dty  conmiunities,  be  strongly  centralized  ?  Shall  the  state  departmoits 
of  education  in  the  various  states  go  outside  of  the  traditional  fidd  of  performance  of  per- 
functory duties  prescribed  by  statute,  and  become  great  dynamic  forces  of  educational 
activity  in  their  respective  states,  capable  of  commanding  the  respect  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive local  communities  and  ready  and  able  to  compd  the  indifferent  and  backward 
communities  to  conform  to  prescribed  minimum  standards?  To  anyone  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  trend  of  school  legislation,  the  tendency  to  enlaige  the  powers  of  state 
departments  of  education  must  be  dearly  apparent.  To  any  observer  of  the  changing 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  question  of  the  centralization  of  authority  in  dvil  offidals 
in  general,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  old  distrust  of  a  single  executive  with  large  and  practi- 
cally unchecked  powers  has  given  way  before  the  realization  that  sudi  distrust  is  really 
groundless  imder  present-day  conditions. 

We  realize  now  that  the  important  thing  is  not  that  executive  and  administrative 
authorities  should  be  checked  by  other  authorities,  but  that  by  s(Mne  effective  device  the 
supreme  authority  should  be  hdd  distinctly  accountable  to  the  people.  The  ^pointive 
official  can  always  be  reached  by  holding  his  elective  superior  accountable  for  his  acts. 

If,  then,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  national  devdopment  and  in  our  present  com- 
plex social  organization  there  is  a  strong  preponderance  of  reason  in  favor  of  centralized 
authority  in  the  administration  of  dvil  matters  in  general,  how  much  more  does  the  argu- 
ment hold  true  when  applied  to  the  administration  and  supervision  of  public  educationi 

Granted  that  to  insure  wise  and  effective  administraticm  and  supervision  of  our  public- 
school  system,  particularly  in  rural,  village,  and  small  dty  districts,  we  need  large  intelli- 
gence coupled  with  laige  power,  to  whom  should  that  power  be  delegated  if  not  to  the 
state  superintendent?  To  be  dothed  by  the  legislature  with  large  authority  is  a  neoes- 
sary  condition  of  his  success  in  office;  but  efficient  administrative  agents  thru  whom  he 
may  get  into  dose  contact  with  local  conditioos  and  local  needs  and  thru  wh<nn  he  may 
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l^e  peisonal  attentkm  and  exercise  personal  influence  and  authority  in  the  various  schod 
districts  of  the  state  are  equally  necessary. 

Now  experience  reveals  to  us  two  well-known  t3rpes  of  such  administrative  agents 
of  an  educaticm  department— namely,  itinerant  state  inspectors  without  any  local  status, 
and  allocated  state  inspectors  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  particular 
districts  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  and  in  which  they  live.  Each  of  these  types 
has  inherent  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  a  well-balanced  and  completdy  organ- 
ised state  d^Mutment  both  are  necessary.  In  most  of  the  states,  we  have  the  former  type 
represented  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  assistant  state  superintendents  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  field  of  public  educati<ni  and  explicitly  represented  in  the 
so^alled  state  education  department  in^iectors  of  New  York  state.  The  latter  type, 
that  of  allocated  state  inspector,  is  best  r^)resented  by  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  county  siqperintendency  in 
other  states  seems  to  be  increasing  in  importance  and  seems  to  be  passing  thru  an  impor- 
tant stage  of  evolution  that  the  discussion  of  the  interrelattcm  between  the  office  of  state 
supointendent  and  that  of  county  superintendoit  is  a  pertinent  <mt.  For,  excq>ting  such 
personal  interrelations  between  the  incumbents  of  the^e  offices  as  a  capable  and  enthusi- 
astic state  superintendent  may  succeed  in  cultivating  by  a  labor  of  love,  so  to  speak,  the 
interrdation  between  these  offices  in  all  of  the  states  with  the  excq>tion  of  one  seems  to 
the  writer  to  be  con^icuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  reasons 
for  the  absence  of  a  dose  relation  between  these  two  offices.  It  is  suffident  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact. 

It  is  bom  the  standpoint  of  the  county  superintendent  as  an  allocated  state  inspector 
that  I  propose  to  discuss  the  interrelation  of  state  and  county  superintendendes. 

At  this  point  I  shall  cease  to  theorize  for  a  time  and  confine  m3rsdf  to  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  state  system  in  which  the  county  superintendent's  office  has  undergone  trans- 
formation to  that  of  allocated  state  inspected.  That  is,  the  transformation  is  complete 
so  far  as  legislation  can  accomplish  it,  and  is  well  under  way  so  far  as  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  general  public,  of  the  school  boards,  and  of  the  county  superintendents  themsdves 
is  oonoemed.  I  refer  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Without  attempting  to  go  into  the 
history  of  its  devdopment,  I  shall  point  out  what  appeal  to  me  as  the  significant  charac- 
teristics of  the  (^ce  of  county  superintendent  in  New  Jersey.  To  appreciate  the  status 
of  the  office  fully,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  to  your  attention  the  oiganisation 
of  the  New  Jersey  state  dq>artment.  The  state  commissbner  of  public  instruction  is 
appdnted  for  a  five-year  term  by  the  governor.  The  governor  also  appoints  a  state 
board  of  education — a  lay  board  consisting  of  eight  members  appointed  consecutivdy 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  This  board  formulates  the  necessary  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  in  regard  to  school  buildings  and  approves  the  rules 
and  regulations  formulated  by  the  state  board  of  examiners  in  regard  to  certification  of 
teachers,  etc,  upon  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  the  state  commisdoner.  It  also  appoints 
an  inspector  of  school  buildings  and  an  inspector  of  school  accounts,  confirms  the  com- 
missioner's appdntments,  and  administers  the  state  normal  schools.  The  commisdoner 
is  given  power  by  law  to  withhold  state  aid  from  schod  districts  that  fail  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  fixed  by  law  or  by  regulation  of  the  state  board.  The  commisdoner  af^xunts 
the  assistant  state  oommisdoners  in  diaige  of  scIkx^  law,  secondary  education,  dementary 
education,  and  vocational  education. 

The  county  siq>erintendent  is  appointed  by  the  state  commisdoner  of  education, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  state  board,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  may  be 
selected  fnnn  any  part  of  the  state.  His  salary  is  uniform  for  all  the  counties  of  the  state, 
b  fixed  by  statute  at  $3,000,  and  is  payable  by  the  state  contrdler  upon  warrant  of  the 
state  commissioner.  He  has  an  expense  allowance  of  $350,  the  payment  of  which  b 
mandatory  up<m  the  county  collector,  and  he  recdves  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $600,  appro- 
priated by  the  county  board  of  freehdders  toward  the  salary  of  a  clerical  assistant.    New 
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Jersey  has  a  state  system  of  teadier  certification,  and  a  state  certificate  is  a  legal  sine 
qua  non  of  receiving  teacher  salary  in  all  except  a  few  of  the  larger  dty  districts.  The 
duty  of  enforcing  the  law  and  of  carT3ang  out  the  necessary  administrative  regulaticms 
of  the  state  board  of  examiners  in  connection  with  teacher  certification  is  laid  upon  the 
coimty  superintendent.  He  is  also  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  building 
code  requirem^its  within  his  county,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law,  and  for 
the  provision  by  boards  of  education  of  adequate  medical  inspection.  On  die  other  hand, 
he  stiU  retains  the  traditional  functions  of  supervisor  of  instruction  in  all  the  rural,  village, 
and  small  oty  districts  and  of  ^portioner  of  state  and  county  funds.  This  latter  duty, 
however,  is  something  more  than  the  usual  clerical  procedure  of  die  tradidonal  county 
superintendent.  A  considerable  pordon  of  the  state  and  county  funds  is  apportioned  upcm 
condidon  of  the  performance  of  certain  acts  and  of  conformity  with  certain  requirements 
and  standards  set  up  by  law  and  by  the  state  dq>artment.  It  is  for  the  county  super- 
intendent to  determine  i^ether  or  not  these  oondidons  have  been  met  in  given  instances. 
He  has  the  statutory  power  and  duty,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  commissioner,  of 
withholding  state  and  county  funds  for  certain  vidadons  of  the  school  law  or  for  viola- 
dons  of  regidadons  of  the  state  board.  I  think  that  you  will  see  from  this  descripdon  of 
the  New  Jersey  county  superintendency  that  the  office  is  substantially  what  I  have  styled 
it,  namely,  that  of  an  allocated  state  inq)ector. 

You  will  doubdess  have  noted  that  the  most  significant  fact  of  all  is  that  the  county 
superintendent  in  New  Jersey  is  appointed  by  the  state  department  and  not  as  in  other 
states  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county,  elected  by  the  school  board  members  of  the 
county,  or  appointed  by  a  county  board.  It  is  this  fact  more  than  any  other  that  gives 
a  unique  status  to  the  New  Jersey  county  siq)erintendent.  On  the  one  hand,  it  disdncdy 
identifies  him  with  the  state  department,  and,  on  the  other,  it  frees  him  from  the  hamper- 
ing influoices  of  local  prejudices,  local  facdonal  feuds,  and  local  petty  pdidcs.  Granted 
that  the  county  superintendent  is  a  man  of  at  least  ordinary  tact  and  granted  also  that 
he  understands  his  business,  he  can  feel  free  to  tell  boards  of  educadon  the  exact  truth 
and  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  condidons  for  which  they  are  re^>onsible.  Not  merely 
can  he  feel  free  to  do  this,  but  he  can  do  so  with  a  confidence  that  if  he  has  right  on  his 
side  his  course  of  acdon  will  have  the  approbadon  of  his  superiors  in  office,  itho  are  in 
a  portion  to  size  up  the  situadon  in  the  large,  and  with  a  confidence  also  that  he  has  the 
power  ultimately  to  accomplish  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  accomplished.  I  do  not  wteh 
to  intimate  that  he  should  ignore  local  sentiment  and  local  public  opinion,  but  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  posidon  to  weigh  calmly  the  importance  and  value 
of  such  sentiment  and  such  opinion  and  to  make  only  such  concessions  as  the  good  of  the 
service  semns  to  dictate.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  state-i^>pdnted,  administradve 
school  official  of  safe  tenure  bent  upon  the  duty  of  adapting  a  state-wide  pdicy  to  a 
pardcular  county,  and  of  reflecting  the  needs  of  educadon  as  he  sees  them  in  his  county 
back  upon  the  state  policy,  in  contrast  with  die  tradidonal  locally  elected  county  super- 
visor and  examiner  of-  short-term  tenure  attempting  to  w<^  out  the  educadonal  salva- 
don  of  his  county  in  splendid  isoladon — and  necessarily  with  one  ear  to  the  ground  lest 
he  make  a  wreck  of  his  own  professional  career. 

But  to  return  to  the  8i>ecific  topic  under  discussion.  Real  interrelation  between  the 
offices  of  state  superintoident  and  county  superintendoit  in  New  Jersey  is  made  evident 
in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  there  are  the  frequent  communications  that  are  exdianged 
between  the  two  c^oes  in  regard  to  the  furtherance  of  the  school  building  program  which 
has  been  inaugurated  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  state 
building  code  in  all  new  buildings  and  the  elimination  of  all  insanitary  and  unsafe  con- 
ditions in  all  dd  buildings.  The  state  dq>artment  and  the  county  superintendent  wcH^k 
together  upon  these  problems,  the  state  dQ>artment  relying  upon  the  county  superin- 
tendent for  inf ormadon  as  to  where  acdon  b  necessary  and  to  ^liiat  exXxaat  and  ^en  it  is 
feasible,  and  the  county  siiqperintendent  relying  upon  the  department  for  expert  in^iecdon 
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service  and  for  authority  to  enforce  the  action  that  has  been  decided  upon.  Second, 
there  is  a  constant  exchange  of  communications  in  regard  to  the  certification  of  new 
teachers,  the  renewal  and  the  conversion  of  the  certificates  of  teachers  in  the  service,  and 
in  regard  to  any  modification  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  certificates  that 
further  experience  or  changing  conditions  may  seem  to  require.  In  the  third  place,  there 
are  conferences  between  the  individual  county  superintendents  and  the  state  conunissioner 
or  his  r^resentative  in  regard  to  special  problems  of  the  county  superintendent,  in  con- 
nection with  school  consolidation,  with  pupil  transportation,  with  the  establishment  of 
vocational  departments  or  schods,  and  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  supervising 
prindpalships  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  fourth  place,  are  the  circular  letters  from  the 
state  commissioner  calling  attention  to  particular  matters  which  the  state  department 
has  under  consideration  at  the  time,  for  definite  information  bearing  on  these  matters  and 
for  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  most  wisdy  handled.  In  the  fifth  [^ace,  during 
the  present  3rear  each  county  superintendent  has  been  sending  an  informal  monthly  report 
giving,  in  terse  form,  the  significant  things  he  has  done  or  attempted  to  do  during  the 
month.  Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  are  the  Trenton  conferences  of  county  super- 
intendents and  state  department  offidals  presided  over  by  the  state  commissioner.  These 
meetings  are  hdd  three  or  four  times  a  year  and  the  sessions  usually  occupy  the  better 
part  of  two  days,  including  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  The  program  of  the  meeting 
has  been  sent  to  each  county  superintendent  and  includes  for  the  most  part  only  matters 
that  pertain  to  the  live  administrative  problems  that  confront  the  state  department  and 
the  county  superintendents.  The  method  of  conducting  these  conferences  b  somewliat 
after  the  manner  of  the  "experience  meeting"  and  they  are  in  fact  what  the  conmiissioner 
himself  has  called  them — dearing-hous»  of  ideas  and  opinions  iiom  all  sources,  relative 
to  the  good  of  the  service.  I  believe  that  my  somewhat  varied  experience  in  four  different 
states  and  in  various  parts  of  the  public-schoc^  work,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  limited 
time  during  which  I  have  been  identified  with  the  New  Jersey  system,  little  more  than 
a  year,  gives  some  value  to  my  personal  reaction  to  these  omferences.  I  am  free  to  say 
that  these  meetings  are  far  more  helpful  to  me  in  every  way  than  any  I  have  ever 
attended. 

I  made  some  small  study  of  the  schoc^  inspectum  service  of  Germany  and  of  England, 
and,  as  a  result  of  that  study,  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  high  character 
of  the  inspection  service  of  these  countries  and  the  obvious  benefits  from  it  that  accrue 
to  the  state  schods,  especially  to  the  smaller  and  more  isolated  schools.  Now  all  of  us 
who  have  had  experience  with  the  office  of  county  superintendent  know  how  much  of  his 
time  is  necessarily  consumed  with  administrative  work  and  how  little  actual  supervision 
he  can  give  to  any  particular  school.  Neverthdess,  we  know  too  how  necessary  is  super- 
visioTL  In  the  rural  scho<^  the  county  superintendent  will  always  have  to  be  held  re^xm- 
siUe  for  the  supervision,  in  the  last  analysis.  To  do  it  adequately  he  will  have  to  have 
under  his  supervision  supervising  prindpab  in  charge  of  a  number  of  schools.  But  super- 
vision alone  cannot  make  schools  efficient.  Sufficient  salary  must  be  paid  by  the  local 
board  to  secure  intelligent  and  trained  teachers.  C<mditions  must  be  sudi  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  retain  high-grade  teachers.  To  accomplish  such  tasks  effectively,  a  county 
superintendent  must  have  authority.  I  do  not  see  bom  what  source  he  can  obtain  the 
necessary  authority  that  will  leave  him  free  from  the  dangers  of  petty  retaliation  unless 
he  obtain  it  from  the  state.  It  is  for  this  reason  mainly  that  I  look  forward.to  increased 
authority  and  increased  dignity  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  and  to  its  evo- 
lution into  what,  for  want  of  a  more  American  term,  I  have  called  the  office  of  allocated 
state  inspector.  When  that  time  shall  have  come,  the  county  superintendent  will  receive 
hb  aiqxnntment  from  the  state  d^Mutment,  will  derive  his  authority  from  the  static 
department*  will  be  responsible  in  the  last  analysis  to  the  state  department  alone,  and  the 
interrelatioa  between  these  two  offices  will  be  complete. 
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TOPIC:  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  IT  SERVES 

A.    ITS  SCHOLASTIC  FUNCTION 

J.  IC.  GWINN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  NSW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

One  is  in  danger  of  being  considered  at  least  a  bit  old-fashioned,  if  not  antiquated, 
if  he  holds  that  scholarship  should  be  a  leading  function  of  the  school  today.  Schdar- 
ship,  excq>t  possibly  in  the  inaugural  address  of  some  college  president,  seems  to  have 
falkn  into  dinqpute.    Why  thb  seeming  indifference  to,  and  ne^ect  of,  scholarship? 

In  the  first  place,  it  b  due  to  the  reaction  against  the  useless,  impractical,  and  dearly 
purchased  scholarship  of  the  past.  The  value  of  knowledge  for  scholarship,  in  the  past, 
seemed  to  vary  inversely  with  its  value  in  practical  living,  and  directly  wiUi  its  difficulty 
of  acquirement.  The  pedantic  college  professor  in  his  threadbare  coat  and  with  his 
visionaiy  and  bookish  notions,  which  he  thanks  God  nobody  can  use,  has  become  the 
symbol  of  scholarship,  while  the  college  and  high-school  graduate,  floundoing  and  failing 
in  practical  affairs,  is  compared  imf avorably  with  the  self-made  young  man  who  has  learned 
the  way  of  success  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 

Secondly,  we  are,  today,  living  in  a  practical,  mon^-making  age.  Pragmatism,  with 
its  emphasb  on  results,  seems  to  be  the  dominant  philosophy,  which  philosophy,  inter- 
preted by  the  modem  business  man,  means  sales  and  contracts,  dollars  and  cents.  The 
big  thing  today  is  the.  reward,  the  dollar,  and  it  is  paid  for  practice,  and  not  for  the  theory 
and  training  behind  the  practice.  This  emphasis  on,  and  the  rewarding  of,  results  has 
deceived  the  less  thoughtful  into  believing  that  practice  is  all-important  and  that  theory 
and  scholarship  are  useless. 

Again,  our  abounding  egotism  and  self-complacency,  bolstered  up  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  marvelous  material  development  made  possible  thru  the  no  less  wonderful  inventicms 
and  discoveries  of  today,  have  almost  caused  us  to  believe  that  we  are  self-made  and  self- 
sufficient.  Our  egotism  seems  to  have  made  some  foiget  that  our  splendid  tritmqihs 
are  but  the  flowering  of  the  toil-achieved  exp^iences  of  other  da}^. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  devdopment  of  democracy  seems  to  have  decreased  the  love 
of  scholarship.  The  scholarship  of  the  past  has  alwa}^  flourished  as  a  diild  of  the  court 
and  aristocracy.  Scholarship  and  pride  of  ancestry  go  hand  in  hand.  In  a  democracy, 
the  man  is  esteemed  for  what  he  is  and  not  for  his  ancestry.  Aristocracy  and  all  its  kin 
are  despised.    So,  scholarship,  in  a  democracy,  may  fall  into  disrepute. 

Finally,  we  are  in  a  great  hurry  today.  We  must  arrive  and  that  quickly.  This 
demand  for  speedy,  even  for  instantaneous,  results,  coupled  with  our  American  delight 
in  being  buncoed,  has  made  us  easy  victims  to  all  get-education-quick  schemes. 

For  these,  and  for  other  reasons  which  time  forbids  to  mention,  sdiolarBhip  as  a 
function  of  the  school  has  become,  for  many,  discredited  and  n^lected  and  a  half- 
forgotten  tradition.  A  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  dearly  shows  that 
scholarship  as  a  function  of  the  school  is  in  no  danger  of  being  abandoned.  Tliis  examina- 
tion, nevertheless,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  concq>tion  of  what  scholarship  is  and  how  it 
is  acquired  b  undergoing  serious  modifications.  The  old  divoroed-from-practical-life, 
narrow  in  content,  and  disciplinary  ooncq>tion  of  scholarship  has  passed.  The  fine 
gentleman  of  leisure  as  an  ideal  has  made  way  for  the  toil-mariLed  captain  of  industry 
or  master  of  finance.  W^th  thb  changed  ideal,  the  old  notion  that  the  work  of  the  world 
could  be  done  by  the  untrained  and  ignorant  has  gone  and  now  the  woric  of  the  world 
demands  knowledge,  superior  skill,  and  training.  In  thb  way,  has  a»ne  the  demand  that 
the  school  and  scholarship  join  themsdves  to  vocation  and  practical  living.    The  fidd  of 
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human  experience  has  widened  tremendously  during  the  past  century.  With  the  coming 
of  the  sciences,  Spencer  raised  the  question  concerning  the  relative  worth  of  kno'niedge. 
Mudi  more  do  we  need  to  raise  that  question  today.  The  widening  of  the  fields  of  human 
experience  has  produced  multiplicity  of  courses  of  study  and  wide  election  of  subjects. 
Scholarship  is  no  longer  bound  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  nor  yet  to  any  one  or 
to  all  of  the  newer  subjects.  Scholarship  has  lost  its  definiteness  in  content  till  now  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  speak  of  scholarships  rather  than  of  scholarship,  for  the  sdiolarship 
of  one  scholar  will  be  quite  different  from  that  of  another.  With  President  Eliot,  we  must 
agree  that  scholarship  cannot  now  imply  a  knowledge  of  everything,  nor  even  a  little 
kno^dedge  of  everything,  but,  rather,  a  general  knowledge  of  some  things  and  a  real 
mastery  of  a  small  portion  of  the  field  of  human  experience.  In  the  last  place,  the  changed 
attitude  toward,  if  not  the  complete  breakdown  of,  the  dogma  of  formal  discipline  has 
contributed  laigdy  to  the  spread  of  scholarship  to  other  than  the  traditi<mal  subjects. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  define  scholarship  in  any  very  definite  way.  There  are, 
however,  certain  ways  of  looking  at  scholarship  which  may  aid  in  reading  meaning  into 
the  term.  It  may  be  viewed  as  dynamic  and  as  static.  Scholarship,  dynamic,  works 
out  toward  others  in  social  W9ys,  yes,  as  vocation  even  into  the  economic  field.  Scholar- 
ship, viewed  as  static,  implies  the  possession  of  certain  knowledge  wbick  varies  with  the 
position  and  nature  of  the  individual  and  the  surrounding  social  needs.  It  also  implies 
certain  attitudes  of  mind  and  ways  of  reacting  due  to  the  training  in  the  school.  The 
more  homogeneous  a  country  is,  the  greater  the  core  of  knowledge  in  common,  the  more 
diversified,  the  smaller  the  core  of  common  knowledge  and  the  greater  the  marginal 
differences. 

Whatever  aim  is  set  as  the  principal  function  of  the  school,  all  concede  that  sdiool 
education  at  first  must  devote  much  time  and  energy  to  the  technique  of  htmian  experi- 
ence. The  child  must  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  processes  thru  which  experience  is 
acquired  and  be  given  possession  of,  and  skill  in  using,  the  forms  which  society  has  invented 
for  the  (reservation  and  communication  of  its  experience.  The  tedmique  of  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  grammar,  literature,  geogn^hy,  history,  science,  art,  and  industry 
must  be  taught.  The  emphasis  on  form  quite  naturally  caused  a  neglect  of  content  and 
often  inappropriate  and  useless  and  even  siUy  subject-matter  formed  the  basis  for  lessons 
on  forms.  Modem  pedagogy  has  greatly  improved  the  method  of  teaching  this  technique, 
and  social  demands  have  forced  a  practically  useful  content  as  the  bads  of  form  studies. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  much  of  the  technique  can  be  acquired  incidentally  when  the 
aim,  for  the  child  at  least,  b  content.  The  insistent  demand  today  is  for  both  useful 
and  interesUng  subject-matter.  The  extent  to  which  the  demand  for  useful  content  has 
gone  b  weU  represented  in  the  suggestion  recently  made  by  a  prominent  psychologbt 
that  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  reader  should  be  "Thb  b  a  toothbrush." 

Practically  the  same  causes  which  dethroned  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  as  the 
only  bearers  of  scholarship  have  robbed  the  three  R's  of  some  of  tiieir  prestige  as  instru- 
ments of  education  and  have  brou^t  rival  subjects  into  the  elementary  curriculum.  A 
great  contest  is  going  on  here.  The  complexity  of  modem  life  has  brouj^t  the  advantage 
to  the  broader  elementary  course. 

The  demand  for  useful  content  has  powerfully  tended  to  localize  subject-matter,  for 
wbzt  b  useful  in  Boston  may  be  of  little  use  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  most  valuable 
experiences  in  Chicago  may  be  positively  hurtful  in  New  Ofleans.  The  makers  of  ele- 
mentary textbooks  can  no  longer  hope  to  produce  books  that  will  find  sale  thraout  the 
country.  The  elementary  textbooks  of  the  future  either  will  be  locaUy  produced,  or  more 
general  texts  will  be  used  with  local  supplements.  The  community  which  a  school  serves 
is  4ffmsu%Am^  that  the  elementary  school  should  lead  the  child  into  its  local  h^itage. 

After  the  school  has  given  the  diHd  control  of  the  elementary  toob  of  human  experi- 
ence, its  second  great  scholastic  function  b  that  of  scholarship.  As  stated  before,  th^e  b 
a  strong  movement  in  some  quarters  to  decrease  greatly,  if  not  to  eliminate,  thb  funcdon 
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of  the  school  and  to  plant  vocational  education  immediately  upon  that  of  the  grammar 
school,  if  not  upon  the  primary  school.  We  are  now  urged  to  have  vocational  education 
begin  at  the  early  age  of  three,  when  the  child  should  receive  training  in  the  vocation  of 
caring  for  its  personal  needs.  This  is  doubtless  soxmd  education,  but  vocati(»ial  educa- 
tion in  the  sense  of  education  directly  aimed  at  preparing  one  for  the  occupation  thru 
which  he  will  earn  his  living  should  certainly  be  postponed  to  a  much  later  age,  for  voca- 
tion tends  to  fix  habits  and  produce  immobility.  The  capacities  of  the  child,  the  economic 
and  social  position  of  the  ^unily,  and  the  kind  of  work  the  community  needs  to  have  done 
will  determine  the  beginning-point  of  vocational  education. 

All  attempts  to  diminate  scholarship  as  a  function  of  the  schod  are  doomed  to  fail. 
No  matter  how  broad  one's  personal  experience  may  be  the  requirements  of  modem 
society  demand  knowledge  far  greater.  A  genius  might  succeed  without  the  assistance 
of  the  past  and  help  of  others,  but  the  great  host  of  common  mortals  would  fail  and  find 
themselves  no  better  off  than  their  primitive  ancestors  guided  by  instincts.  Each  indi- 
vidual must  be  given  that  portion  of  human  experience  which  will  be  of  most  service  to 
him  in  making  a  life  and  in  earning  a  living.  The  school  must  transmit  this  heritage  to  the 
child  if  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  This  heritage  must  be  transmitted 
for  the  following,  briefly  stated  reasons: 

1.  It  is  the  great  interpreter  of  the  present  and  prophet  of  the  future.  All  ri^t 
adjustments  of  the  individuu  to  his  environment  are  conditioned  on  his  having  po8aessK>n 
of  it. 

2.  It  is  the  great  conserving  force  in  social  progress.  Without  it,  the  advances  of 
the  radical  element  of  society  would  be  lost  and  future  progress  would  become  impossible. 

3.  It  saves  the  individual  from  being  overthrown  by  temponuy  storms.  It  is  like 
ballast  to  the  ship  that  hdds  it  steady  when  surface  waves  toss  in  fury.  The  tango  is 
not  going  to  wredc  sode^. 

4.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  truly  practical  education.  The  material  conquests 
of  the  a^  took  their  rise  in  the  fountains  of  science  and  higher  mathematics.  President 
Wflson  IS  a  great  living  example  of  the  value  of  scholarship  in  practical  affairs. 

5.  It  prepares  one  to  rightly  use  his  hours  of  leisure  and  saves  him  from  the  dangers 
of  his  non-vocational  hours.  Emphasis  on  vocation  has  made  some  forget  the  shortened 
hours  of  labor  and  the  need  for  education  for  man's  non-working  hours.  The  migration 
toward  the  devil  comes  when  man  is  not  at  work. 

6.  It  saves  one  from  repeating  the  mistakes  of  others  and  enables  him  to  profit  by 
their  successes.    It  frees  the  individual  immeasurably. 

7.  It  makes  one  at  home  ifi  the  worid  and  teaches  the  kinship  of  the  race.  One  can 
work  most  effectively  and  live  most  happily  when  he  is  at  home. 

While  yielding  to  the  demand  for  practical  education  and  to  the  pressure  and  popu- 
larity of  vocational  training,  the  schod  must  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  scholarship  and 
culture  and  stand  for  the  drill  necessary  to  the  learning  of  the  technique  of  experience. 
Yet  not  for  the  monotonous  grind  on  mere  form  nor  for  the  scholarship  represented  by  the 
dry  bones  of  the  past,  but  for  technique  made  interesting  and  profitaUe  by  ridi  content, 
and  for  the  new  scholarship  which  at  once  mingles  the  blue  blood  of  ancestral  aristocracy 
with  the  red  blood  of  h<Hny-handed  democracy. 


B.    ITS  SOCIAL  FUNCTION 

JAMXS  If.  GREENWOOD,  ADVESO&Y  SXJPERINIEMDENX  OF  SCHOOLS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ICO. 

I  shall  treat  this  subject  under  three  types  of  mind  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and 
differentiation  of  educational  engineering  in  a  community. 

X.  The  "rushers"  ami  "can*t^waUs  "—Eadi  pair  of  lungs  of  this  class  is  now  on  a 
platform  in  person  or  by  proxy,  trying  to  get  his  opinions  listened  to  on  what  public  edu- 
cation, fits,  misfits,  and  unfits  should  undertake  to  do  for  those  in  school,  and  abo  for 
some  seventy-five  millions  of  people  out  of  school.  If  each  one  of  these  would  shut  hia 
mouth  and  not  open  it  again  untfl  his  contriving  faculty  has  devised  some  scheme  worth 
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listening  to,  the  countiy  at  large  would  be  an  immense  gainer  thereby.  That  would  give 
time  for  a  breathing  qpell  and  to  cast  about  and  determine  what  could  actually  be  done 
that  is  worth  doing.  The  Americans  have  before  them  a  terrible  task  to  be  disposed  of 
in  some  fashion;  so  immense  in  itself,  so  swift  and  needful  and  impressive  is  the  business, 
that  effective  blows  miist  be  struck  at  once  to  prevent  a  collapse.  We  are  told  that  the 
laws  of  the  imiverse,  of  which  the  schoolhouse  as  a  social  center  is  not  an  exact  tran- 
script, need  amendments  immediately  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  attract  the 
applause  of  magazine  writers  and  other  purveyors  of  public  intelligence.  The  question 
is:  Shall  we  be  ruled  by  wisdom  and  foresight,  or  by  folly  and  hindsight ? 

Verily,  a  new  epodi  in  modem  civilization  is  hurled  upon  us,  out  of  which  we  are 
vainly  looking  for  a  new  order  of  stable  intelligence  to  be  devebped  and  placed  approvingly 
on  the  stage  of  human  affairs.  This  is  a  bread-of-life  theory  on  this  whirling  balL  It  is 
afiGjmed  that  this  educaticmal  mill  has  a  hopper  wide  enough,  high  enough,  and  big 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  grists,  human  and  otherwise,  that  can  be  garnered  under  the  plea 
of  present  necessity  and  just  legislation.  We  hear  vocal  explosions  which  are  volcanic, 
suli^uric,  oily,  insistent,  acrobatic,  and  otherwise,  and  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  damage 
is  no  worse.  I  dare  say  many  of  these  promoters  are  brave  men  after  their  sort,  made, 
it  must  be  omfessed,  mostly  out  of  shoddy  brain-stuff  of  which  there  is  much  evidence. 
Logically,  their  theory  of  the  "socialized  schoolhouse"  and  the  concomitants  thereof 
leads  to  a  brewing  and  an  overflow  of  poisonous  waters  that  will  submerge  the  ideal, 
honest,  spiritual  life  of  the  American  nation. 

Altho  it  b  an  evidence  of  righteous  living  to  affirm  that  honored  age  never  had  any 
shadow  of  a  noble  belief  about  the  world  or  could  have  engaged  in  any  profitable  activity 
connected  with  it  prior  to  about  1914  a.d,,  there  are  yet  some  solid  rules  of  living,  thinking, 
and  acting  in  some  homes;  some  notions  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  dierished  that  still 
pulsate  in  the  blood  of  their  descendants.  Some  people  still  believe  that  the  spiritual 
should  originate  the  practical,  and  that  it  is  a  sad  commentary  when  the  practical  of  a  low 
omdition  externally  dominates  the  internal  soul  action— even  the  body  as  well  as  the 
garment  of  the  spirituaL  Beautiful  prize  oxen,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  mental  and  moral 
degenerates — these  are  the  ideals  in  that  Utopia  land  we  must  bow  down  to  and  worship 
under  this  cult  or  that.  The  one  who  would  cultivate  his  soul  and  think,  even  on  a 
secondary  plane,  is  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  finding  God  in  a  cow  bam,  a  swill  tub, 
or  a  hencoop,  in  a  cheap  novdty  performance,  or  in  a  round  of  giddy  pleasure  that  sur- 
feits and  passes  away,  leaving  dross  in  character  as  the  national  sediment  to  be  ca{Mtalized. 

2.  Th€  ^^stand-stUlen," — The  "under-do-its'*  are  never  quite  so  ridiculous  as  the 
"over-do-its."  They  see  clearly  in  a  very  circumscribed  range  what  b  actually  occurring, 
and  they  stand  firmly  to  the  faith  of  "what  has  been."  They  are  not  altogether  a  bad 
element  in  a  community.  Their  mission  b  to  keep  the  Pegasuses  from  slopping  over 
wbea  riding  their  hobby  horses  thm  the  air  at  public  expense.  Thb  social  life  that  b 
flaunted  to  every  breeeze,  they  fear,  b  becoming  overorganized  and  getting  top-heavy, 
a  sort  of  windbag  bobbing  up  and  down  and  around  in  the  air. 

Too  many  organized  functions  for  the  healthy  stability  of  even  small  communities, 
and  the  needless  multiplication  of  entertainments,  amusements,  compulsory  attendance 
at  functions  that  dq>lete  pocketbooks,  bankrupt  morab,  paralyze  intellectual  activity, 
and  turn  life  into  a  whirligig  of  siUy  pleasure,  are  the  specters  that  the  "stand-stiUers" 
view  with  horror.  All  these  amusements  when  sifted  down  to  the  bottom  reveal  a  (pro- 
moter whose  patriotic  ambition  b  to  procure  money  for  some  cause  in  ^riuch  he  b  deq)ly 
interested.  He  sugar-coats  it  as  a  benevolent  enterprise  for  the  amusement,  enlightenment, 
moral  and  social  betterment  of  tired,  overworked,  and  careworn  members  of  the  community. 
The  organization  needing  as^btance  may  be  worthy,  and,  as  thb  b  the  easbt  way  of 
raising  the  revenue,  the  public  b  taxed  to  support  it. 

The  "stand-stiUers"  see  that  the  patient  "public-ox"  b  being  taxed  enormously  for 
what  b  most  frequently  poor  stuff  in  any  market.    Beside  this  there  b  a  heavy  and  con- 
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stant  drain  on  the  slender  resources  of  those  who  can  ill  afford  it,  which  oftentimes  inter- 
feres with  their  regular  work  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  financial  embarrassment  of  a 
serious  nature.  The  entertainments  are  projected  too  often  upon  the  theory  of  competi- 
tion with  the  five-  and  ten-cent  "moving-picture  shows/'  It  is  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  schoolhouses  for  regular  ''show-business"  that  the  "stand-stiUers"  object  to.  They 
do  not  object  to  teachers'  and  parents'  meetings,  debates,  declamatory  contests,  spelling 
matches,  and  such  like  public  gatherings  at  the  schoolhouses  as  have  always  been  in  vogue 
in  this  country  since  the  schoolhouse  was  first  built  at  the  crossroads  in  the  unorganized 
school  district.  They  favor  discussions  of  big  subjects  but  object  to  sticking  picture 
diagrams  on  sex  hygiene  on  every  blackboard.  The ''  stand-stillers  "  look  at  flashy  move- 
ments in  a  distrustful  way,  because  they  fail  to  see  any  strong  indication  of  the  develop- 
ment of  either  substantial  mental  or  moral  habits  that  will  make  national  fiber.  To 
them  it  is  a  spineless  and  nerveless  business  that  ends  in  the  human  scrap-heap,  showing 
no  efforts  of  how  to  trim  either  thought  or  action  for  definite  plans  of  life. 

3.  "Botk-^vay  lookers.** — There  is  perhaps  no  other  nation  on  the  earth  whose  level 
of  general  intelligence  is  higher  than  is  ours,  but  the  most  superficial  investigatiim  in  the 
most  enlightened  communities  will  convince  any  patient  observer  that  many  gross  and 
absurd  notions  respecting  many  common  but  important  subjects  connected  with  human 
welfare  and  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  are  prevalent,  and  are  not  understood 
excq>t  by  very  few  persons. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  investigation  if  a  competent  commission  in  each  center  of 
population  in  this  country  would  undertake  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation b  really  enlightened — how  many  of  our  people  prosecute  rational  pursuits  for  their 
own  sake  and  from  a  pure  love  of  knowledge,  indq>endtot  of  that  specific  inf<»mation 
requisite  for  practicing  a  vocation.  After  making  all  legitimate  deductions  from  the  mass 
in  the  aggregate,  the  great  problem  is  that  of  the  general  diffusion  of  useftil  knowledge 
among  all  classes  of  people.  The  higher  and  more  humanitarian  view  then  is  that  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man  should  be  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  objects  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  an  enlightened  manhood.  Here  is  the  great  field  for  uplifting  each  com- 
munity. A  general  uplift  can  be  effected  only  thru  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a 
better  understanding  of  common  and  higher  things.  When  these  notions  are  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  class  of  citizens  in  a  com- 
munity and  move  to  action,  then  something  valuable  can  be  accomplished. 

Such  a  diffusion  of  knoidedge  among  the  masses  would  dissipate  many  crude  notions 
concerning  common  things,  would  foster  health  and  prevent  accidents,  would  prq)are 
many  for  making  proper  and  correct  observations  on  the  facts  of  the  various  sdences, 
would  place  enjo3rments  on  a  high  level,  would  inculcate  a  tendency  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  society,  would  give  enlarged  views  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  literature,  music,  the 
drama,  and  architecture;  would  make  possible  the  g^eral  utility  of  kno^dedge  in  relation 
to  man's  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  human 
life  and  its  possibilities  and  problems.  In  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  the  way  woukl 
be  opened  for  gathering  and  organizing  information  on  all  tiie  larger  world  problems  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  benevdent  members  of  the  hiunan 
race  in  aU  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Excq>t  in  rare  cases,  the  evening  work  at  the  schools  should  not  be  for  the  diildren 
in  attendance  at  the  day  schools,  but  should  be  serious  work  for  grown  people,  who  seek 
enli^tenment  and  entertainment  rather  than  amusement  in  picture  shows  and  vaudeville 
performances  of  a  low  quality.  Those  vdio  go  to  such  places  are  amcmg  the  better  informed 
and  cultured  people.  Lectures  on  travel,  sdence,  literature,  manufacturing,  industries, 
transportation,  and  other  problems,  properiy  illustrated,  are  the  most  beneficial  to  thought- 
ful people.  Persons  who  can  tell  of  journeys  and  experiences  in  foreign  countries,  or  those 
who  are  making,  or  have  made,  new  contributions  to  any  department  of  knowledge  are 
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listened  to  with  profound  respect    Lectures  for  the  promotion  and  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  are  always  most  heartily  welcomed. 

4.  Story  inieUech. — ^There  are  one-story  intellects,  two-story  intellects,  and  three- 
story  intellects  with  skylights.  In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  plan  that  has  been  in 
operation  in  New  York  City  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  projected  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  men  and  women  and  young  persons  not  attending  the  day  schools,  b  based 
on  rational  lines  of  high  knowledge  of  a  far-reaching  character.  In  planning  these  meet- 
ings, the  manager  assumed  that  men  and  women  are  interested  in  getting  larger  views  of 
matters  in  general  and  desirous  of  taking  more  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  vast  fields 
of  nature's  work,  of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  interest  of  the  industries,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  highest  and  best  products  of  human  institutions,  the  mixed  and  the 
higher  sciences,  art,  literature,  laws,  and  forms  of  governmental  methods  of  different 
nations,  the  transaction  of  business  affairs,  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  peoples, 
and  of  learning  how  oommimication  is  conducted  between  individuals  and  nations.  The 
writer  pleads  for  these  refining  qualities  in  thought  and  ethics  that  comport  with  the  ele- 
vated ideals  that  our  best  men  and  women  reverence.  The  social  function  of  the  school 
lies  in  these  upper  stories  of  thought  and  conduct  with  skylight  openings  above. 

The  demagog  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  has  been  a  pestiferous  trouble-maker, 
because  of  his  interference  in  matters  that  he  did  not  understand  or  failed  to  compre- 
hend. Let  great  floods  of  light  flow  in  on  educational  methods.  The  nation's  children, 
yea,  the  nation  itself  is  involved  in  the  issue.  No  parent  would  willingly,  intellectually 
and  morally  pauperize  his  child.  To  avoid  plimging  the  children  into  mental  and  moral 
anarchy  is  the  real  issue  at  stake.  This  is  the  dreadful  story  that  history  records.  Let 
us  not  repeat  it !  Sober-minded  men  and  women  in  educational  work  should  face  the  issue 
squarely  and  look  at  it  straight. 

5.  The  worker  that  ike  world  Hkes, — ^The  orderiy  worker  possesses  an  orderiy  mind. 
He  is  capable  of  {banning  ahead.  He  has  acquired  the  qualities  of  neatness  and  sjrstem. 
Schools  can  be  safely  and  sanely  administered  only  thru  a  vigorous,  resourceful,  dear- 
visioned  intelligence  that  knows  the  best  and  the  ri^t  and  has  the  courage  to  stand  for 
these  things  that  are  fundamental  in  life.  The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  get  a  high  cul- 
tural and  specific  value  out  of  each  exact  science  is  a  great  teacher,  but  rare  b  the  teacher 
who  can  drag  knowledge  from  the  realms  of  space  and  cause  his  pupils  to  pursue  it  with 
a  xeal  that  never  falters.  There  are  rock  foundations  in  education  that  are  eternal. 
Shall  we  stand  by  these  higher  aims  of  life  ?  Shall  calm  judgment  give  place  to  noise  and 
clatter?  Shall  the  boards  of  education  conduct  the  socialized  function  of  the  schools, 
or  shall  this  work  be  handed  over  and  farmed  out  to  the  promoters  of  the  Jdm  Law  type? 


ROUND  TABLE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  CITIES  WITH  A 
POPULATION  OF  FROM  25,000  TO  300,000 


TOPIC:  DIFFERENTIATION  IN  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE 

UPPER  GRADES 

A.    SHORTENING  THE  COURSE 

HXSBERT  8.  WBET.  SUPEKIMTEMDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  EOCHESTER,  N.Y. 

My  experience  in  superintendency  work,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  two  years, 
has  done  little  more  than  enable  me  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  problem  under 
discussion.  The  investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education 
have  found  substantial  agreement  among  the  school  men  of  this  coimtry  on  two  proposi- 
tions.   The  first  is  that  we  are  doing  many  things  in  our  elementary-school  course  that 
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might  well  be  omitted  and  leaving  undone  many  things  that  should  be  done.  The  second 
is  that  thru  inadequate  methods  we  are  taking  far  more  time  than  we  need  to  take  for 
accomplishing  those  things  which  we  are  attempting. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  field  of  administration  feel  that  there  are  certain  needs 
which  must  be  met  by  experts  in  educational  theory.  In  the  first  place,  we  feel  the  need 
of  agreement  among  these  experts  as  to  what  may  properly  be  eliminated  from  the  present 
elementary  course  of  study.  In  a  certain  course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  for  example,  the 
proposal  was  nuule  to  eliminate  the  greater  part  of  commission,  taxes  and  insurance, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  some  other  similar  tc^ics.  Thb  elimination  was  based  on  the 
bdief  that  these  subjects  had  little  utility  knowledge  value  for  the  pupils  and  that  thqr 
were  in  no  sense  essential  to  desirable  training.  But  no  sooner  were  these  eliminations 
proposed  than  reputable  authorities  declared  this  to  be  a  shortsighted  policy  because  these 
very  topics  were  the  ones  which  gave  to  the  child  the  socializing  point  of  view  of  arithmetic. 
In  view  of  the  pressure  for  elimination,  we  are  constrained  to  ask  to  what  extent  our 
authorities  in  education  are  agreed  that  the  socializing  value  of  any  division  of  arithmetic 
b  important  enough  to  warrant  its  retention  in  the  course  of  study.  This  socializing 
value  is  not  a  characteristic  contribution  of  arithmetic.  We  might  as  well  try  to  de- 
fend music  on  the  ground  that  it  affords  an  importunity  for  training  in  concentiation. 
There  are  inspirational  subjects  in  the  coiuse  of  study  that  do  have  as  their  character- 
istic feature  this  socializing  function,  while  training  for  concentration  is  not  a  contribu- 
tion of  any  subject  per  se  but  rather  one  of  methods  of  teaching.  Unquestionably 
the  child  should  get  so  far  as  possible  the  social  significance  of  this  phase  of  arithmetic 
To  this  end,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  these  shall  be  taught  as  arithmetical 
processes.    This  illustration  represents  a  type  need  in  elimination. 

In  the  second  place,  we  need  guidance  in  the  way  of  substitutions  quite  as  much  as 
we  do  in  the  way  of  eliminations.  The  elementary  school  has  established  its  activities 
for  the  mental  training  of  our  children.  Whatever  modifications  may  be  desirable  as  a 
result  of  experience  can  be  made  in  these  activities  with  comparative  ease.  But  there  are 
other  activities  that  are  rapidly  coming  to  be  regarded  as  essential  and  that  are  bound  to 
find  their  place  in  the  elementary  school.  We  have  nuule  a  good  beginning  in  guarding 
the  physical  welfare  of  our  children,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  This  activity  is  bound  to 
demand  more  of  our  time  as  we  increasingly  appreciate  its  importance.  In  like  manner, 
moral  instruction  seems  destined  to  become  more  of  a  conscious  process  than  it  has  hitherto 
been,  and  sooner  or  later  additional  time  must  be  assured  for  it.  There  are  inherent 
moral  powers  which  develop  as  surely  and  quite  as  much  in  accordance  with  law  as  do 
characteristics  of  body  and  intellect.  Their  manifestation  in  the  child  must  be  consciously 
observed,  their  retardation  diminished,  and  their  development  guided  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  moral  develq>ment.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  enable  us  to  minister  to  the 
whole  child.  Here  again  in  the  field  of  substitutions  must  we  look  for  special  help  horn  the 
expert  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 

We  need,  in  the  third  place,  to  have  these  same  authorities  establish  for  us  mileposts 
on  the  journey  and  mileposts  bearing  inscriptions  stating  whither  we  are  gcnng  and  how 
far  we  have  gone.  It  seems  almost  astonishing  to  think  that  subjects  of  this  kind  have  for 
a  long  time  been  discussed  among  the  best  educational  bodies  of  this  country  and  that  our 
public-school  systems  are  still  so  woefully  lacking  in  real  standards  of  measurement.  We 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  knowledge  we  may  reasonably  expect  of  the  child  in  any  subject 
in  any  grade  of  our  elementary-school  course,  and  still  less  are  we  agreed  as  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  working  power.  The  man  of  the  laboratory  no  sooner  demon- 
strates his  discovery  in  science  than  it  b  seized  upon  by  every  interested  activity  and 
appropriated  at  its  full  value.  And  the  explanation  is  not  difficult.  A  scientific  prin- 
ciple in  chemical  science,  for  example,  is  demonstrable.  There  b  no  appeal  from  it  and 
there  b  consequent  agreement  upon  it.    We  are  aware  that  the  differences  between  the 
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physical  sciences  and  the  mental  sciences  are  very  great,  but  we  feel  the  need  in  the  field 
of  education  of  that  which  carries  with  it  the  sanction  of  science. 

Underlying  this  discussion  today  is  the  assun^tion  that  the  elementary  course  in 
education  can  be  shortened  for  practically  aU  the  pupils  in  our  elementary  sdiooK  It  is, 
in  reality,  a  shortening  for  the  masses.  However  skeptical  any  one  of  us  may  be  as  to  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  have  scores  of  boys 
and  giris  in  our  schools  who  are  gifted  enough  to  do  the  work  in  far  less  than  the  allotted 
time.  We  are  too  likely  to  content  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the  holding  back  of  such 
pupils  b  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  our  mass  teaching.  There  is  no  defense  for  such  an 
assumption  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  likely  to  defend  it.  On  the  quantitative  side 
of  our  organization,  we  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  that  there  b  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
pupils  that  can  be  assigned  to  any  one  teacher  if  we  are  to  expect  efficient  service.  This 
quantitative  change  manifests  itself  in  the  decreased  size  of  our  classes.  But  there  is  a 
qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  dement  which  vitally  concerns  the  effectiveness  of 
mass  teaching.  Other  thiogs  being  equal,  such  effectiveness  will  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  teacher  b  dealing  with  common  elements.  The  organizing  principle 
of  our  grades  b  too  inclined  to  consider  the  actual  accomplishments  of  pupib  and  to  ignore 
to  too  great  an  extent  the  causes  which  lie  back  of  those  accomplishments.  As  a  result, 
natural  ability,  home  environment,  limitations  in  the  physical  organism,  aU  of  which  are 
forces  that  determine  the  kind  and  rate  of  accomplishment,  have  not  received  their  proper 
consideration  in  the  organization  of  our  dty  systems.  This  has  frequently  led  to  a  group- 
ing together  in  a  single  room  of  the  older  pupil  and  the  }rounger,  the  bright  and  the  dull, 
the  worldly  wise  and  the  innocent,  and  others  presenting  similar  incongruities.  It  is  to 
remedy  these  conditions  and  thereby  enable  the  school  to  serve  far  better  all  pupib  con- 
cerned that  the  special  classes  are  being  organized  so  generally  in  our  public-school  systems. 

These  are  common  agreements  among  school  men.  At  once  we  face  the  practical 
problem  of  getting  sufficient  funds  to  give  us  adequate  building  room  in  which  to  make 
these  differentiations.  A  special  dass  of  subnormal  children  should  not  have  more  than 
fifteen  pupib  and  it  should  have  the  best  teacher  available.  It  thus  costs  us  more  than 
twice  as  much  to  educate  such  a  child  as  it  does  the  normal  child,  special  dass  work  for  the 
pubUc  schoob  being  extremely  expensive.  The  devdopment  b  correspondingly  slow,  but 
it  b  in  a  direction  the  validity  of  which  b  far  more  easily  appredated  and  defended  as  a 
means  of  shortening  the  time  of  all  pupib  in  the  elementary  schoob  than  b  the  process 
of  elimination  or  differentiation  in  courses.  Such  special  classes  of  various  kinds  have, 
however,  a  vital  contribution  to  the  shortening  of  courses,  or  of  accomplishing  more  within 
the  given  time. 

In  the  last  analysb,  however,  the  fundamental  essential  for  aU  economy  b  the  com- 
petently trained  teacher.  More  time  must  be  given  to  thb  trahiing,  e^)edally  during  the 
preparatory  period.  To  take  the  immature  3roung  wonum  from  the  high  school,  give  her 
two  short  years  of  training,  and  then  expect  her  to  cope  successfully  with  these  problems 
b  unreasonable.  In  my  own  dty  we  are  supplementing  thb  training  by  the  sabbatical 
year  on  half-pay,  and  by  granting  a  double  salary  increase  to  any  teacher  who  takes  sum- 
mer-school work  in  an  approved  institution.  As  a  result  of  thb  latter  fAan  more  than 
sixty  of  our  teadiers  took  such  courses  during  the  past  summer.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  these  studied  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univerdty.  Thb  has  proved  a  great 
stimulus,  but  our  dty  will  not  have  met  its  full  duty  until  it  provides  suitable  teacher- 
training  facilities  within  its  own  borders  and  so  places  the  opportunities  for  constant  train- 
ing easily  within  the  reach  of  aU.  In  the  traioing  of  our  teachers,  therefore,  b  another 
factor  which  vitally  affects  the  problem  under  discussion.  Thb  again  must  be  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  the  administrator. 

On  the  one  hand  the  meeting  of  these  fundamental  needs  challenges  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  the  best  co-operation  of  the  school  men  of  thb  country.    On  the  other,  they 
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miist  be  increasiiigly  met  if  we  are  to  make  substantial  progress  in  shortening  our  time  with- 
out at  least  impairing  our  efficiency.  Furthermore,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  met  and  that  our  public  schools,  for  vdiich  we  need  have  no  apology,  will  thereby  con- 
tribute even  more  to  the  lu^ipiness  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 


DISCUSSION 


Lloyd  £.  Wolfe,  San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^The  course  of  study  can  be  effectively  shortened : 
(i)  by  omitting  the  nonessential,  vitalizing  the  essential,  and  by  appealing  more  strongly 
to  the  understanding  and  to  the  initiative  and  less  strongly  to  the  memory;  (2)  by 
organizing  dty  and  town  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  county  superintendents, 
and  superior  teachers  to  improve  the  teaching  corps  in  work  vital  to  schoolroom  efficiency, 
and  by  the  selection  and  pnmiotion  of  teachers  solely  on  merit;  (3)  by  lengthening  the 
school  day  and  the  school  3rear;  (4)  by  requiring  aU  superintendents  and  supervising  prin- 
cipals to  ^)end  most  of  their  time  in  critical,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  supervision. 

All  the  reasons  for  a  twelve  months'  salary  that  apply  to  other  workers  apply  to  teach- 
ers. So  few  teachers  of  this  country  draw  a  salary  for  twelve  months  that  one  would  sup- 
pose that  teachers  did  not  need  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  entire  year,  and  that  the 
powers  of  pupils  for  good  or  evil  were  dormant  for  a  period  ranging  from  two  to  six  months 
in  each  3rear.  The  time  must  come  when  the  pupil  will  be  under  the  educative  direction 
of  the  teacher  for  practically  the  entire  year,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  so  skilfully  com- 
bining books,  observation,  industrial  training,  and  play  as  not  unduly  to  fatigue  either 
teacher  or  pupiL 

On  account  of  the  democratic  spirit  that  pervades  every  department  of  human 
endeavor  in  the  United  States,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  eariy  determining  the 
natural  aptitudes  of  pupils,  differentiation  should  be  introduced  with  great  caution, 
especially  below  the  ninth  year.  I  suggest  the  following  line  of  semi-vocational  work, 
which,  if  thoroly  done,  would  go  far  toward  obviating  the  apparent  neces^ty  for  early 
vocational  differentiation:  the  systematic  use,  by  girls,  for  industrial  training,  of  the 
sewing,  cooking,  sanitary,  and  general  household  appliances  of  the  home;  also  the  use,  by 
boys,  for  industrial  education,  of  the  vacant  lots  of  cities  and  towns  for  vegetable  garden- 
ing, fruit  and  tree  culture.  There  should  also  be  given  a  training  in  minor  repairing  and 
in  sanitation  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community. 


B.    SUBSTITUTION  OF   WORK   OF    VOCATIONAL   OR  PREVOCATIONAL 

CHARACTER  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES 

I.  WILLIAM  A.  GSSESON,  SUPESINTEMDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  discussing  prevocational  work  first.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  when  the  word  "prevocational"  is  used  in  discussions  connected  with  education, 
most  people  think  of  industrial  work  or  of  some  form  of  manufacturing?  The  truth  is 
that  aU  education,  all  schooling,  all  training  is  prevocational — from  the  education  of  the 
savage  American  Indian  to  the  education  given  to  young  ladies  in  the  most  fashionable 
finishing  schods.  This  is  true  now,  alwa3rs  has  been  true,  and  always  will  be  true.  In 
other  words,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  supposed  future  occupation  of  the 
young  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  determined  the  character  of  the  education  given  to 
them  by  their  elders. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order,  however,  to  discuss  some  phases  of  the  education  of 
children  in  the  upper  grades  of  fundamental  importance  to  them  whatever  vocation  it 
may  be  their  destiny  to  follow;  also  some  differentiation  in  the  course  of  study  may  appear 
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to  be  advisable,  depending  upon  the  sex,  ability,  inclination,  and  home  environment  of 
the  child. 

All  girls  are  potential  Eomemakers.  That  is  a  short  sentence,  easily  ssdd,  readily 
believed,  and  yet  seldom  used  as  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  education  of 
girls  of  any  age.  Instinctively  every  girl  expects  to  become  a  homemaker,  and  most  of 
them — 80  per  cent  probably^— will  become  homemakers  and  mothers  with  more  or  less 
success.  This  instinct  b  a  determining  factor  in  the  life  of  every  giri  and  should  be  con- 
sciously used  in  stuping  her  education.  Every  girl,  therefore,  in  the  uf^r  grades  should 
have  courses  of  study  founded  on  this  instinct  and  adapted  in  method  and  content  to  the 
age  and  development  of  the  girl — courses  in  cooking,  sanitati<m,  hygiene,  sewing,  cutting 
and  fitting  of  garments,  art,  design,  house  decoration,  artistic  ornamentation,  eta  Here 
is  a  wealth  of  subject-matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  girl,  truly  educational  in  effect,  and  not 
difficult  to  teach,  provided  always  you  have  the  right  organization  and  administration  of 
the  schod  and  competent  teachers  who  have  some  training  and  a  modicum  of  common- 
sense. 

Not  (mly  ought  some  or  all  of  these  things  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  but  also  they 
must  in  some  vital  way  be  connected  up  with  the  home — the  actual  home  in  which  the 
girl  is  living.  This  may  seem,  and  probably  is,  more  difficult  than  the  teaching  of  these 
things  in  dasses  in  the  school.  But  it  must  be  done  if  this  education  is  to  be  effective — 
and  it  can  be  done.    The  instruction  given  in  the  school  must  function  in  the  home. 

All  bo3rs,  unless  spoiled  by  bad  training  or  by  bad  environment  or  by  both,  are 
ambitious  to  earn  a  living.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  for  them  to  choose  a  particular 
vocation.  Let  them  think  they  know  what  they  are  g(Hng  to  do  in  life,  talk  with  them 
about  what  men  do  in  the  worid,  let  them  read  the  lives  of  great  men  in  different  occu- 
pations. Fire  their  ambition  to  do  something  and  to  be  something  when  they  become 
men.  Bo3rs  of  this  age  want  to  do  something.  Let  them  do  some  of  the  things  that 
9pp6aX  to  them  and  that  have  great  educational  value. 

This  instinct  for  work,  for  motor-activity,  is  fundamental  in  the  nature  of  every 
unspoiled  boy  and  we  should  make  U3e  of  it  in  his  education.  Let  the  boys  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  wood  and  in  metals.  Give  instruction  in  carpentry,  cabinet- 
making,  wood-turning,  foiging,  foundry  work,  and  in  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing 
as  a  necessary  part  of  all  construction  work  in  wood  and  in  metals. 

Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  the  teaching  should 
be  done  by  men  who  know  from  actual  experience  how  to  use  the  tools  in  a  workmanlike 
way.    Otherwise,  the  boy  will  have  only  contempt  for  the  subject  and  for  the  teacher. 

Printing  is  a  thing  of  great  educational  value,  alwa3rs  fascinating  to  the  boy,  and  may 
have  a  truly  prevocational  outlook  if  taught  by  a  practical  printer  who  knows  how  to  teach 
as  well  as  how  to  do  all  the  things  connected  with  the  trade  of  printing. 

In  the  upper  grades  of  every  schod  are  found  children  who  have  not  done  well  in 
their  academic  studies.  Often  the  oppCMtunity  to  do  some  of  the  things  mentioned  will 
prove  to  be  a  great  intellectual  awakening.  When  a  boy  or  a  girl  finds  that  he  or  she  excels 
in  some  of  these  activities,  self-re^)ect  is  restored  and  improvement  in  all  respects  is  mani- 
fest Hie  school  is  for  the  child  and  the  duld  b  more  sacred  than  the  course  of  study. 
The  organization  of  a  school  should  be  such  that  it  is  possible  to  let  the  boy  q)end  one- 
half  of  his  time  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  sh(^  if  he  is  getting  the  greatest  good  for 
himself  there.  The  girl  should  be  permitted  to  spend  half  of  her  time  in  the  kitchen  and 
sewing-nxHn  if  she  is  getting  the  greatest  good  for  herself  there. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  things  advocated  in  this  paper  cannot  be  done  in  a 
scho(d  organized  on  the  one-teacher-one-room  plan  of  organization.  Departmental 
<»ganization  of  the  school  is  imperative  and  also  promotion  by  subject  rather  than  by 
grade.  There  is  also  i^^>lied  a  school  of  considerable  size,  with  properly  equipped  shops 
and  kitchens,  rooms  for  drawing,  printing,  etc. 
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What  about  substitution  of  vocational  work  in  the  upper  grades  ?  If  by  that  phrase 
b  meant  actual  trade  instruction  in  the  upper  grades,  in  my  (pinion,  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation belongs  in  a  trade  school  and  not  in  the  upper  grades  of  a  public  schooL  Who 
knows  what  trade  a  boy  should  follow?  What  rig^t  has  anyone  to  say  to  a  boy  in  the 
upper  grades,  *^  You  ought  to  choose  and  to  follow  this  particular  trade"  ?  Who  has  the 
knowledge  or  the  wisdom  necessary  to  determine  these  vital  things?  Not  the  child,  nor 
the  parent,  and  certainly  not  the  teacher.  This  Is  a  period  of  development,  of  growth,  kA 
formation  of  character  and  ideals,  of  education.  This  is  not  the  time  for  the  final  decision 
which  fixes  the  destiny  of  the  diild.  The  effort  of  aU  at  this  stage  of  the  child's  devdop- 
ment  should  be  to  keep  him  in  school,  to  prolong  the  period  of  growth  and  development, 
to  form  his  ideals,  and  to  give  him  an  intelligent  outlook  on  life. 

The  teaching  of  vocations,  trade  schools,  ought  to  have  a  place  in  a  system  of  pubUc 
education,  and  public  trade  schools  will  come,  slowly  perhaps,  but  they  will  surely  become 
a  part  of  every  well-developed  public-schod  system.  But  such  schools  should  have  a 
separate  teaching  faculty  and  should  not  admit  pupils  until  they  have  completed  the 
upper  grades  or  until  they  are  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 


n.     I.  I.  CAlOiACK,  SX7PE&INTEMDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  KANSAS  CITY,  110. 

The  pi^rs  and  discussions  of  the  past  two  days  have  indicated  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  devote  further  time  to  advocating  the  desirability  of  introducing  vocational  wcurk  in 
the  public  sdiools.  This  being  granted  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  school  to  provide 
such  vocational,  or  rather  prevocational,  activities  in  the  upper  grades  as  will  direct  and 
influence  development  along  the  lines  of  greater  sodal  efficiency  and  as  may  assist  in 
giving  the  future  men  and  women  some  useful  information  and  help  to  bring  them  into 
a  proper  attitude  toward  the  life  which  they  will  soon  enter. 

The  problem  is,  then,  one  of  "ways  and  means"  and  depends,  or  should  depend, 
upon  the  specific  conditions  that  must  be  met  in  each  individual  case.  The  kind  of  wcurk 
and  the  method  of  handling  it  should  be  made  to  fit  the  local  needs.  What  is  desirable 
in  one  city  or  town  or  rural  district  may  be,  and  I  think  often  is,  wholly  inappropriate 
for  another.  In  fact,  a  single  dty  of  any  considerable  size  usually  requires  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work  to  fit  the  diverse  sodal  conditions  and  home  life  of  its  people. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  illustrate  my  meaning  better  than  to  describe  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  schools  with  ^diich  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected.  A  little  less  than  two 
years  ago  our  shifting  population  permitted  us  to  abandon  one  of  our  dementary  schoob, 
leaving  us  an  excellent  building  of  thirteen  rooms  in  a  central  location  easily  reached  from 
aU  parts  of  the  dty.  We  equipped  thb  building  with  shops  and  asked  the  prindpab  of 
all  the  schoob  to  invite  the  pupib  in  the  upper  grades  who  desired  vocational  work 
sufficient  in  amount  to  employ  half  their  time  in  school  to  report  at  thb  building.  Sixty 
reported  the  first  day  and  the  number  readied  150  the  first  year.  We  were  soon  obKged 
to  enlarge  the  equipment  and  employ  additional  teachers.  At  first  both  bo3rs  and  girb 
were  admitted,  but  the  necessity  for  additional  shops  for  the  boys  was  such  that  thb 
year  the  entire  building  b  given  to  their  work,  while  the  girb  are  taken  care  of  in  one  of 
the  high-school  buildings.    There  are  now  more  than  250  boys  in  attendance. 

These  bo3rs  are  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years  of  age  and  from  the  upper  elementary 
grades.  Many  of  them  are  overage  and  had  lost  standing  in  the  classes  in  the  schoob 
from  which  they  came.  Many  would  have  dropped  out  of  school  had  this  opportunity 
not  been  given  to  them. 

Besides  cabinet  work  and  wood-turning,  most  of  the  building  trades  are  taught. 
The  boys  have  already  become  so  profident  as  to  be  able  to  wire  their  building  for  electric 
light  to  accommodate  the  evening  schod  and  to  instal  the  plumbing.    Thqr  are  con- 
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structing  much  of  the  aj^Muratus  and  miscellaneous  furniture  needed  in  the  schoob  of 
our  dty.  They  do  practically  all  the  printing  needed  by  the  board,  except  that  which 
requires  machines  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  instaL 

During  the  coming  summer,  we  expect  to  construct  four  frame  school  buildings  of 
two  rooms  each  to  accommodate  the  pupils  in  two  districts  where  the  gro¥mig  population 
requires  the  opening  of  additional  schoob.  Thb  work  is  possible  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  as  supervisor  a  teacher,  a  graduate  of  a  state  normal  school,  who  served  as  superin- 
tendent in  a  town  employing  more  than  twenty  teachers,  and  who  for  several  years  during 
the  swnmer  vacations  was  a  successful  architect,  contractor,  and  bidlder  on  hb  own 
account  He  b,  therefore,  able  to  conduct  the  work  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  edu- 
cator and  the  practical  builder. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned  we  are  trying  to  bring  vocational  oppor- 
tunity more  directly  to  pupib  in  different  parts  of  the  dty  by  the  establishment  of  pre- 
vocational  work  for  the  students  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  three  of  the  elementary 
schoob.  These  pupib  are  given  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  their  time  daily  for 
vocational  work.  The  academic  work  b  modified  so  that  essenUab  only  are  provided 
and  these  essentiab  so  modified  as  to  take  on  an  industrial  character.  The  design  b  that 
these  schoob  shall  be  centers  at  which  others  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  may  avail 
themsdves  of  the  chances  to  modify  their  work  while  in  the  elementary  grades. 

In  a  school  located  some  seventeen  miles  from  the  dty,  to  which  boys  are  sent  by  the 
juvenile  court,  we  have  established  shops  and  machinery  which  permit,  imder  the  instruc- 
tion provided,  the  bo3rs  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old  to  construct  the  buildings  used  for 
the  homes.  The  cottage  plan  b  adopted,  each  cottage  being  large  enough  to  accommodate 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  boys,  together  with  the  man  and  woman  ^o  serve  as  master 
and  matron,  and  in  which,  as  far  as  possible,  home  life  b  provided. 

Vocational  education  b  further  given  to  our  children  in  the  dementary  grades  thru 
the  school  gardens.  During  the  past  year,  thirty-one  such  gardens  were  maintained, 
not  only  during  the  period  in  which  the  schoob  were  in  session,  but  during  the  sunmier 
vacation,  and  we  were  g^ad  to  note  that  75  per  cent  of  the  pupib  who  did  work  during 
the  school  year  reported  regularly  during  vacation  time.  The  chief  purpose  of  thb  worik 
b  not  so  much  the  school  garden  but  the  home  gardens  that  result  from  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  school  garden.  Never  before  had  so  many  back  yards  and  vacant  lots 
been  cultivated  as  during  the  past  season.  Already  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which,  during  the  coming  summer,  fifty-five  schoob  will  have  gardens. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  innovation  designed  to  devdop  the  practical  vocational 
side  of  child  life  b  the  introduction  of  what  has  been  termed  the  activities  of  the  ''informal 
hour."  Formerly,  the  daily  sessions  of  our  schoob  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  last  hour  produced  less  satisfactory  results  along  the  academic 
lines  than  any  other  part  of  the  day.  We  therefore  devoted  the  hour  from  three  to  four 
to  miscellaneous  activities,  designed  to  interest  and  develop  children  along  practical 
lines.  The  academic  subjects  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  the  children  were  placed 
earlier  in  the  day,  so  that,  in  case  parents  dedred  to  withdraw  their  children  at  three 
o'dock,  they  were  permitted  to  do  so  without  endangering  regular  promotion  to  hi^er 
grades. 

Thb  ''informal  hour''  b  given  to  a  great  variety  of  school  activities.  The  chief 
purpose  b  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  teaching  body  to  the  necesdty  of  ad<q>ting  the 
activities  of  the  school  to  the  demands  of  child  life.  It  b  really  the  children's  hour  and 
to  a  large  extent  it  b  bringing  to  the  children  those  things  whidi  ailtivate  greater  interest 
and  develop  in  them  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  activities  presented. 

During  thb  hour,  also,  teachers  are  giving  individual  instruction  to  those  who  in  any 
way  fall  behind  in  any  particular  branch.  The  encouragement  thus  given  and  the  personal 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher  hold  many  in  school  who,  otherwise,  would  lose 
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interest  and  withdraw.  During  this  time,  also,  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  more  active 
pupils  who  wish  to  proceed  independently  with  various  work. 

In  these  activities  large  use  is  made  of  the  recreational  side  of  child  life.  The  rela- 
tion and  duties  of  children  in  their  association  with  each  other  are  emphasized  perhaps 
more  fully  in  their  play  than  in  any  other  school  activity.  We  are  devoting  consider- 
able attention  to  story-telling  and  are  bringing  to  the  children  in  this  way  much  of  the 
best  child  literature.  We  are  also  encouraging  the  dramatic  talent,  and  pupils  are  taking 
great  interest  in  developing  along  this  line  sudi  gifts  as  enable  them  to  give  entertain- 
ments for  each  other  and  for  their  parents.  Music  is  also  emphasized.  In  the  manual- 
training  shops  and  in  domestic  science  much  miscellaneous  woric  is  being  given.  Basket 
weaving,  camp  cooking,  and  other  miscellaneous  things  are  proving  attractive.  The 
stereopticon  is  being  used  for  both  slides  and  moving  pictures. 

One  of  the  best  features  that  has  thus  far  been  developed  b  the  interest  which  has 
been  created  in  the  home.  There  have  already  been  organized  in  our  dty  more  than 
fifty  parent-teacher  associations.  The  mothers'  meetings  are  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  fathers  and  mothers  meet  together  in  the  evening.  The  result  has  been  that  the  school 
and  the  home  have  been  brought  closer  together  than  ever  before  and  a  greater  co-operation 
is  being  manifested  than  we  thought  possible.  Many  of  our  prindpab  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  benefits  derived  tom  this  "informal  hour."  Some  of  them  believe  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  hour  of  our  school  day.  Teachers  are  studying  diild  life  as  never  before, 
and  their  interest  has  caused  teachers'  classes  to  be  organized  in  the  afternoons  and  in  the 
night  schools  to  prepare  espedally  for  this  line  of  work. 


DISCUSSION 


David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  for  Massadiusetts,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Certain  tendendes  in  the  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  of  our  elementary 
schools  are  now  evident  in  all  urban  communities  in  this  coimtry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  present  movements  shall  have  been  carried  to  the  point  of  definite  results,  we  shall 
have  a  reorganized  school  system  in  urban  oHnmunities  that  may  roughly  be  described 
as  follows: 

X.  All  children  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age  will  be  found  in  relativdy  small 
schod  buildings,  located  as  near  to  their  homes  as  practicable.  The  tendency  will  be  to 
make  these  schod  buildings  small,  rather  than  large,  in  the  endeavor  to  have  each  schod 
located  dose  to  the  homes  of  its  pupils.  These  schools  will  be  staffed  entirely  by  women 
teachers.  There  will  be  no  principal,  in  the  sense  of  a  person  who  does  no  teaching.  A 
head  teacher,  exercising  certain  responsible  functions  of  principal  in  administrative  and 
disdpUnary  matters,  will  be  found.  £acfa  school  will  have  a  playground,  which  i^y- 
ground  will  be  in  use  not  merely  during  the  time  school  b  in  session,  but  at  all  other  times, 
since  it  will  be  located  in  dose  proximity  to  the  homes  of  the  children. 

a.  For  each  fifty  or  sixty  teachers  in  these  primary  schoob,  tha:e  will  be  found  a  pri- 
mary supervisor,  directly  reqxmsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Thb  primary 
supervisor  will  in  most  cases  be  a  woman,  who  b  a  pedagogical  expert  in  matters  of  method » 
course  of  study,  etc.,  as  these  are  involved  in  the  education  of  children  under  twdve  years 
of  age.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  education  of  children  of  these  ages  will  be  turned 
completdy  over  to  women  teachers. 

3.  All  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  whether  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
or  retarded,  will  be  brou^t  into  large  central  schools.  These  schoob  will  embrace  not 
merdy  classrooms,  but  workshops,  laboratories,  and  the  like.  It  will  be  assumed  that 
children  can  walk  at  least  a  mUe  to  schoob  of  thb  character,  and  may  be  transported 
even  farther. 
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4.  In  the  laige  school  Cor  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  may 
be  here  called  the  intermediate  schod,  much  of  the  teaching  will  be  on  a  departmental 
basis.  Certainly  aU  shop  and  practical  arts  teaching,  and  the  commercial  subjects,  will 
be  departmentalized."  At  least  half  the  teaching  force  for  the  boys  will  be  men,  selected 
partly  with  reference  to  tiieir  capacity  to  teach  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  history,  and 
shop  subjects,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  influence  of  their  personality  upon  the  pupils. 
The  school  will  be  in  charge  of  a  principal,  giving  his  entire  time  to  organization,  admin- 
istration, and  supervision. 

5.  In  the  intermediate  school  will  be  found  considerable  flexibility  of  courses.  Cer- 
tain subjects,  such  as  English  expression,  literature,  history,  hygiene,  and  the  like,  will  be 
taken  in  conunon  by  all  pupils,  ^>ecial  classes  being  formed  for  those  who  are  retarded. 
Other  subjects,  such  as  manual  training,  household  arts,  elementary  commercial  subjects, 
practical  science,  music,  foreign  languages,  and  mathematics,  will  be  elective,  it  being 
required  <»ily  that  each  pupil  shall  carry  a  substantial  program  of  work. 

6.  In  every  case,  while  retarded  pupils  will  have  q>ecial  classes  adjusted  to  their  needs 
in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  English,  they  will  also  be  permitted  to  work  with 
advanced  pupils  in  other  subjects,  such  a  shop  studies,  for  which  they  may  be  qualified. 

7.  The  intermediate  school  in  many  cases  will  be  located  adjacent  to  the  high  school. 
In  some  cases  it  will  occupy  the  same  building,  altho  it  is  not  expected  that  teachers  in 
the  intermediate  school  will  be  college  gradxiates,  as  will  be  necessarily  the  case  with  high- 
sdi0(4  teachers.  An  ideal  arrangement  for  many  communities  would  be  to  have  the  high 
school  and  intermediate  schod  in  proximity,  so  that,  to  some  extent,  the  same  shop 
equipment  and  i^ygrounds  could  be  used. 

Leonaxd  p.  Aysss,  director.  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York,  N.Y. — We  need  differentiated  courses  in  our  schools  because  our  schools  are  filled 
with  differentiated  children.  We  are  just  awakening  to  the  significance  of  this  condition. 
A  few  years  ago  educators  began  to  discover  the  facts  concerning  the  ages  of  the  children 
in  the  different  grades.  This  brought  to  light  the  astonishing  fact  that  there  are  children 
of  almost  every  school  age  in  every  grade.  In  every  laige  school  S3rstem  we  found  that  the 
oldest  children  in  the  first  grade  were  older  than  the  youngest  children  in  the  eighth  grade. 

A  few  years  later  we  began  to  study  the  progress  of  children  thru  the  grades  and  we 
found  similar  extreme  variations  in  every  school  system.  In  every  dty  we  foimd  slow 
children  in  the  first  grade  who  had  been  in  school  longer  than  the  brightest  children  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Indeed  it  was  often  found  that  there  were  children  in  the  lower  grades  who 
had  begun  attending  school  before  some  of  their  classmates  were  bom. 

With  the  growing  mastery  of  measurements  in  education,  attention  now  turned  to  the 
measurement  of  classroom  products,  and  here  again  a  similar  situation  was  brought  to 
light.  When  we  began  to  test  children  for  their  arithmetical  ability,  we  found  that  the 
best  children  in  the  second  and  third  grades  made  better  scores  than  the  poorest  ones  in 
the  eighth  grade.  When  attention  turned  to  spelling,  we  found  that  the  best  children  in 
the  second  grade  q>elled  correctly  words  on  which  the  poorest  of  the  eighth  grade  children 
failed.  In  every  branch  in  which  reliable  scales  for  measuring  results  have  been  developed 
the  same  situation  has  been  brought  to  light.  In  handwriting  the  best  children  in  the 
lower  grades  do  better  work  than  the  poorest  in  the  upper  grades.  The  best  drawing  in 
the  second  and  third  grades  is  better  than  the  poorest  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The 
brightest  children  in  the  third  grade  write  better  English  compositions  than  the  least 
gifted  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

In  broad  general  terms  this  condition  is  a  constant  and  imiversal  one.  It  does  not 
apply  merely  to  the  rare  and  exceptional  children.  On  the  contrary,  it  maintains  every- 
where, among  all  children,  in  every  subject,  and  in  a  relatively  constant  degree.  Every- 
where and  in  every  subject  we  find  about  the  same  proportion  of  poor  students,  medium 
students,  and  superior  students.    The  reason  why  we  have  not  realized  this  before  is  that 
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it  ia  only  recently  that  we  have  developed  moderately  accurate  methods  of  measuring 
daasroom  achievements.  But  now,  even  with  the  crude  scales  and  tests  that  have  been 
developed,  these  evidences  of  the  universal  and  inherent  natural  differentiation  among 
children  are  becoming  ever-increasing^y  convincing. 

Nor  is  this  the  cmly  or  perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  taught  thru  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  educational  problems.  Whenever  we  measure  the  attainments  of 
difldren  in  more  than  one  intellectual  product  and  compare  the  results,  we  find  that 
children  who  excel  in  one  sort  of  ability  strongly  tend  to  excel  in  other  sorts  of  addeve- 
ment.  The  abilities  which  the  human  race  considers  desirable  abilities  generally  accom- 
pany eadi  other  in  the  same  individuals.  Nature  has  not  decreed  any  law  of  human 
compensatioa  whereby  the  individuals  who  are  strong  in  certain  attrftutes  are  weak  in 
others,  while  those  weak  in  some  are  strong  in  others. 

Disappointment  and  disillusionment  await  those  educators  ^o  believe  that  children 
of  maiked  ability  in  performing  abstract  book  woric  wiQ  generally  prove  defidmt  in  con- 
crete shop  work  and  that  those  ^i^  are  defident  in  abstract  work  will  excel  in  shop  work. 
Such  a  compensatory  law  does  not  exist,  for,  in  the  long  run,  nature  bestows  her  intel- 
lectual endowments  upon  her  chosen  favorites  instead  of  scattering  them  impartially 
among  all. 

These  conditions  mean  that  we  need  differentiated  courses  because  we  have  differ- 
entiated diBdren.  We  have  them  everywhere  and  in  all  subjects.  Whenever  we  measure 
educational  products  we  find  three  fundamentally  significant  conditions.  The  first  is 
that  in  every  school  system  there  is  greater  difference  in  dassroom  abiUty  betweoi 
different  members  of  the  same  grade  than  there  is  between  the  abilities  of  the  average 
children  in  the  lowest  and  the  average  children  in  the  highest  grades.  The  second  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that  everywhere  in  every  sort  of  measurable  ability  we  find  fairly  constant 
and  definite  proportions  of  bright,  medium,  and  slow  children.  The  third  significant  fact 
is  that  different  sorts  of  intellectual  abilities  tend  to  accompany  each  other  in  the  same 
individuals.  Nature  has  made  no  compensatory  law  of  equality  but  has  on  the  contrary 
decreed  a  universal  and  inherent  inequality  whereby  the  well  endowed  in  one  sort  of  ability 
are  i^t  to  be  well  endowed  in  other  sorts  also. 

AU  this  means  that  if  we  are  to  give  all  the  diUdren  the  best  and  fullest  sort  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  we  must  differentiate  our  courses  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  differentiated  children.  We  must  locate  our  bri^test  children  in  groups 
with  other  bright  children  and  give  them  wcurk  of  sufficient  thoroness  and  scope  so  that 
they  may  develop  thru  earnest  application  instead  of  deteriorating  thru  easy  achievement. 
For  our  children  of  average  abilities,  we  must  organize  classes  and  courses  that  will  give 
them  work  within  their  power  to  accomplish  but  requiring  their  best  efforts.  For  the 
slowest  diUdren,  we  must  organise  courses  composed  of  essentials  so  Amplified  that  in  their 
niastery  the  chiklren  niay  acquire  the  habit  of  success  instead  of  being  trained  in  the  haMt  of 
faUure.  We  must  differentiate  our  courses  because  our  courses  are  made  for  our  diildren, 
and  our  children  are  differentiated  by  nature. 

W.  L.  ETTIHGE&,  associate  dty  superintendent  of  schools.  New  Ywk,  N.Y. — ^In  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  prevocaticmal  work,  Mr.  Ettinger  gave  as  his  definition  that  pre- 
vocational  work  is  trade  preparatory  work,  plus  academic  work,  plus  vocational  guidance. 
He  also  sounded  a  note  of  warning  in  respect  to  the  assumption  that  children  in  the  same 
class  or  grade  are  differently  endowed  because  they  respond  unequally  to  the  same  test. 
In  other  words,  the  slow  child  of  the  first-3rear  grades  may  be  more  UberaUy  endowed  in 
the  upper  grades,  and,  again,  the  pupil  who  seemed  to  be  slow  and  backward  in  the 
elementary  grades  may  do  very  good  work  in  the  high-school  grades.  Slowness  and 
so-called  duhiess  may  be  a  condition  of  the  mind  at  some  particular  time  in  a  period 
marked  by  physiologic  and  psydiologic  changes. 
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John  H.  Haasen,  associate  city  superintendent  of  sclioob,  New  York,  N.Y. — ^As 
this  round-table  conference  is  an  experience  meeting,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak 
of  some  things  in  the  line  of  vocational  instruction,  which  the  dty  of  New  Yoik  is  doing. 
Our  idea  is  to  organize  the  prevocational  work  in  the  regular  elementary  schods,  with 
pujnls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  school  course.  These  are  to  be  tried  for  nine 
weeks  at  a  time  in  several  industrial  courses,  in  order  to  ascertain  any  special  latitude. 
Three  hours  duty  are  to  be  devoted  to  industrial  work  and  three  hours  daily  to  academic 
work.  The  subjects  so  far  introduced  in  the  girls'  school  are  sewing  and  dressmaking, 
millinery,  embroidery,  novelty  work,  care  of  invalids,  homemaking.  The  course  in  the 
boys'  school  is  to  omsist  of  metal  work,  woodwork,  joinery,  turning,  and  electrical  wo^. 
In  the  regular  vocational  schools,  practically  all  of  the  industries  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  are  introduced,  with  the  exception  of  bricklaying,  painting,  and  plaster- 
ing; instead,  there  is  work  in  printing,  including  linotype  and  monotype  operating.  I 
might  state  here  that  there  is  the  warmest  interest  in  prevocational  instruction  in  the 
dty  of  New  Yoric  at  the  present  time.  It  is  receiving  the  heartiest  encouragement  of  the 
very  progressive  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Thomas  W.  Churdiill.  He  has 
oonconed  himself  not  akme  with  this  work,  but  with  what  nuiy  be  considered  a  branch  of 
it,  the  continuation  classes,  which  are  being  established  in  the  mornings  in  department 
stores.  In  these  classes,  the  pupib  are  being  taught  the  things  necessary  to  increase  their 
eflkiency,  and,  of  course,  their  salaries,  and  to  make  them  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  step  in  the  business. 

M.  H.  Stuakt,  principal,  Manual  Training  EQgh  Scho(d,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^In  the 
reoiganization  of  the  school  ^stem  whereby  we  introduce  vocational  courses  into  the 
grammar  and  high  sduxd,  it  is  of  the  greatest  in^wrtance  that  teachers  be  selected  who 
are  masters  of  their  field.  Our  teachers  for  this  worii  will  doubtless  be  selected  in  two 
ways.  We  can  take  our  good  teachers  who  are  of  a  practical  inclination  and  send  them 
to  industrial  schools  and  also  to  the  industries,  or  we  may  go  to  the  industries  and  sdect 
tradesmen  who  possess  in  our  judgment  the  natural  qualifications  for  teaching  but  who 
lack  the  academic  and  professional  training.  These  tradesmen  may  be  sent  to  prof es- 
skmal  8cho(^  and  nuiy  thereby  become  vocational  teachers.  Since  our  school  system  is 
imder  the  control  of  schod  men,  it  seems  easier  for  us  to  preserve  the  proper  balance  and 
establish  vocational  courses  by  the  second  method.  A  sdiool  man  can  take  a  tradesman 
and  train  him  day  by  day  to  the  school  point  of  view  easier  than  he  can  take  a  schod 
man  and  push  him  out  into  the  industrial  field  to  the  point  where  he  will  command  the 
respect  of  the  men  who  possess  skilL  In  order  that  the  vocational  movement,  there- 
lait,  may  make  its  full  contribution  to  our  educational  problem,  I  believe  we  should 
be  willing  at  the  outset  to  tolerate  in  our  faculty  tradesmen  with  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  academic  and  professional  training. 


ROUND  TABLE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  CITIES  WITH  A 

POPULATION  UNDER  25,000 


HOW  SHALL  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  MEASURE  HIS  OWN  EFFICIENCY 

WHXIAM  IICK.  VANCE,  SUFESINTENDEMT  OF  SCHOOLS,  DELAWAXE,  OHIO 

In  these  days  of  scales  and  standards  or  norms,  when  there  is  a  burning  desire  to 
reduce  everything  in  the  pedagogical  universe  to  the  fracticm  of  something  else,  and  then 
to  hold  it  up  to  public  view  as  a  percentage,  or  a  graph,  or  a  segmented  line,  or  a  sectored 
cirde,  or  groups  thereof,  one  dcvkt  seems  to  have  escaped  the  inventive  diabolism  of  the 
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experts,  namely,  a  contrivance  whereby  the  superintendent  of  schods  may  take  his  own 
measure,  quickly,  accurately,  privately.  Other  pe<9le  are  constantly  doing  it  for  him, 
with  no  nice  scruples  of  accuracy  or  privacy,  and  they  write  his  Mene  Tekel  Upkarsim 
whdly  regardless  of  the  Ayers  scale;  they  compose  *'pro  Umo  pMico^^  contributions  for 
the  local  press,  unmindful  of  Ifillegas  and  Thomdike,  and  they  plot  the  superintendent's 
curve  of  efficiency  with  absolutely  no  reference  to  its  co-ordinates. 

But  how  is  he  to  do  this  himself?  How  can  he  anticipate  the  inquisitorial  methods 
of  some  Holy  Office  of  a  Survey  ?  How  shall  he  project  himself  out  of  himself  so  that, 
from  some  pcnnt  of  view  sufficiently  apart  to  give  a  proper  perspective,  he  may  look  upon 
himself  and  his  work  with  unclouded  vision  and  study  both  with  the  micrometric  methods 
of  the  laboratory? 

You  are  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  Binet-Smon  scale  by  which  the  inmates  of 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  are  tested  and  graded.  A  pupil  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
may  grade  only  six  years  of  age  in  average  mental  capacity.  Sometimes  the  abnormality 
of  a  single  trait  eidiibits  great  maturity;  again  certain  functions  may  be  normal.  Now 
it  is  not  my  task  nor  my  purpose  to  construct  a  scale  of  this  sort  which  win  reveal  to  the 
superintendent  his  professional  status — ^whether  normal,  sub-,  or  supernormal — ^whether 
behind,  abreast,  or  ahead  of  his  times.  But  it  is  my  purpose  to  state  a  few  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  successful  superintendent  and  a  few  features  of  his  work  which,  aU  will 
agree,  must  characterize  the  eqidpment  and  output  of  any  efficient  num,  and  whose  absence 
indicates  partial  or  total  failure. 

First,  he  must  come  into  his  posititm  with  adequate  preparation  and  in  the  right 
manner.  No  man  can  do  effective  work  who  lacks  the  training  of  two  schools:  the  school 
of  real  scholarship,  wheUier  obtained  in  a  fresh-water  or  a  tide-water  university,  or  in 
no  imiversity,  and  whether  he  have  many,  or  few,  or  no  degrees;  and  the  school  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  earlier  and  more  elementary  situations.  Nor  can  he  do  his  best 
work  in  a  field  which  he  has  entered  in  any  surreptitious,  haphazard,  bargaining,  or  com- 
promising manner.  He  deserves  not  to  survive  such  a  handicap.  Sometimes  a  good 
man,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  nature  fA  which  is  beyond  his  ken,  is  traced 
in  a  wrong  position.  He  may  be  as  square  as  a  die,  but  the  hole  in  which  he  finds  himsdif 
is  round  or  rhomboidal  or  irregularly  polygonal,  and  the  friction  is  dreadfuL  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  out  and  get  fitted  elsewhere;  and  such  extrication  and  readjustment 
may  be  accomplished  with  entire  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  second  essential  is  that  the  superintendent's  heart  must  be  right.  The  stetho- 
scope of  conscience  must  show  that  it  beats  true  to  every  high  ideal  and  purpose  and 
practice.  Only  an  incomplete  success  can  be  h<^)ed  for  by  the  man  who  is  careless  of 
even  the  conventions  of  life;  but  he  who  demises  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  how- 
ever scrupulously  he  may  tithe  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin  of  accepted  social  standards, 
is  doomed  to  certain  failure.  Honesty,  truthfulness,  sobriety,  and  personal  purity  are 
dd-fashioned  virtues,  but  they  are  the  comer  stones  of  every  man's  life  who  is  built  four- 
square. The  breaking-down  of  any  one  of  them  throws  the  superstructure  out  of  plumb 
and  threatens  ruin.  How  supremely  absurd  it  is  for  any  school  man  to  think  that  he  can 
cheat  a  littie,  lie  a  littie,  drink  a  Uttie,  and  break  the  seventh  commandment  a  littie! 
"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge;  but  fools  deq^nse  wisdom  and 
instruction." 

Third,  the  efficient  superintendent  is  a  man  of  ideals,  and  these  ideals,  it  goes  without 
saying,  should  be  intrinsically  worthy.  No  enduring  work  can  be  modeled  on  lines  that 
depart  from  the  standards  of  art  and  beauty.  He  has  a  profound  feeling  Ux  the  best 
there  is  in  the  educational  world,  and  he  has  his  antennae  out  like  the  wires  of  a  Maromi 
station  to  catch  all  messages  that  are  attuned  to  this  feeling.  He  instinctively  rejects 
the  imworthy  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  or,  rather,  they  never  touch  him,  for, 
to  carry  the  figure  a  step  farther,  his  soul,  like  the  coherer  of  the  Marconi  instrument,  is 
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set  to  a  higher  note.  Ife  packs  his  life  full  of  everything  big  and  good  and  great.  And 
80  he  reads  the  best  books,  hears  the  best  music,  sees  the  best  pictures,  visits  the  best 
schods,  studies  the  best  methods  and  programs,  makes  dose  and  intimate  friendships 
with  the  best  superintendents,  is  alert  to  the  best  in  school  architecture,  schod  hygiene, 
schod  ethics,  school  texts  and  literature — in  short,  he  demands  only  the  best  of  every- 
thing for  the  immortal  work  committed  to  his  charge.  He  has  his  moments  of  satisfaction 
frtien  he  realizes  that  a  cherished  ideal  has,  thru  his  efforts,  been  wrought  into  the  organic 
structure  of  his  schools,  and  he  is  disposed  to  measure  his  efficiency  by  the  number  of  such 
ideals  thus  incorporated;  but,  when  the  issue  is  otherwise,  he  has  the  bitter  reflection 
of  those  who  have  loved  and  lost,  and  this  is  indeed  ''sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow." 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  any  department  or  phase  of  schod  work  than  a  fine 
ideal  findy  worked  out.  For  example,  "order  for  order's  sake"  was  the  slogan  of  dis- 
ciplinarians of  a  certain  type,  now  happily  almost  extinct,  and  the  means  to  that  end 
were  the  rod,  the  dunce-stool,  brutal  sarcasm,  and  expulsion.  Repression,  fear,  lack  of 
faiitiative,  sullen  subjection,  or  its  antonym,  dogged  defiance,  were  the  prominent  char- 
acteristics  of  such  a  r6gime.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  "order  for  the  sake  of  the  school 
as  a  community"  is  altogether  a  finer  ideaL  This  sets  a  powerful  motive  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupils  as  ddzens  of  the  schod  repubHc;  it  furnishes  a  consideration  of  values  by 
the  pupils  resulting  in  acts  of  judgment  which  almost  invariably  are  on  the  side  of  good 
order;  it  tends  to  stimulate  diildren  to  organize  all  of  the  facts  that  have  to  do  with 
conduct  in  its  larger  aspects,  and  thus  contributes  much  to  the  morale  of  the  child;  and, 
lastly,  instead  of  repression,  and  sullen  subjection,  or  open  defiance,  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  ideal  gives  the  entire  schod  an  abounding  Ufe  in  which  the  graces  of  initiative, 
courage,  and  every  other  manly  quality  find  fullest  development. 

The  superintendent  of  ideals  has,  of  course,  imagination — the  ability  to  see  things 
in  thdr  higher  and  more  subtle  relations — and  the  constructive  imagination  is,  we  all 
know,  one  of  the  most  practical  things  in  Hfe. 

The  poem  hangs  in  the  berry  bush 

Till  it  catches  the  poet's  eye; 
And  all  the  street  b  a  masquerade 

When  Shakeq;)eare  mardies  by. 

Fourth,  our  self-testing  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  affairs.  By  this  I  mean 
not  (mly  that  he  should  know  the  details  of  the  school  plant  and  equipment,  from  pens 
and  ink  to  plumbing  fixtures  and  vacuum  deaners,  but  that  he  should  be  an  expert  in 
warming,  ventilating,  schod-seating,  decorating,  and  landscape  gardening.  It  would  be 
wdl  also  if  he  should  possess  more  than  a  mere  amateur's  knowledge  of  the  special  depart- 
ments of  study  over  which  supervisors  and  special  teadiers  are  usually  placed — music, 
drawing,  manual  training,  domestic  idence,  and  physical  culture.  In  dties  of  less  than 
35,000,  he  is  frequently  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  board  of  education,  and  hence  he  must 
be  a  compendium  of  schod  and  office  sui^lies.  Catalogs,  samples,  and  price-lists  com- 
prehensivdy  filed  are  at  his  finger-tips.  He  familiarizes  himself  with  the  quality  of  the 
manufactured  ou^nit  of  the  various  houses.  He  inspects  the  school  grounds,  basements, 
furnace  and  engine  rooms,  toilets — the  entire  realm  of  which  the  janitor  is  king,  and  even 
ventures  a  suggestion  or  a  correction,  if  need  be,  to  that  potentate.  Whenever  the  need 
of  a  new  school  building  arises,  he  sets  forth  the  facts  and  needs  to  the  board  of  education 
in  fullest  detail,  with  tentative  plans  based  on  a  careful  preliminary  study.  To  this  end, 
he  is  a  dose  student  of  school  architecture  and  has  visited  and  inspected  the  latest  notable 
examples  of  this  art  in  a  radixis  of  some  himdreds  of  miles.  Hie  physical  wdl-being  of  the 
diildren  is  his  constant  care. 

In  his  relations  to  the  board  of  education  the  superintendent  will  scrupulously  main- 
tain the  best  traditions  and  customs  of  his  office.  As  an  educational  expert  and  adviser, 
and  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  he  commonly  receives  all  the  req>ect  that  is  his 
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due.  If  it  is  otherwise,  he  may  reasonably  condude  that  someUmig  is  wrong — possiUy 
with  himself— possibly  s(Hneone  has  thrown  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  school  machinery. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  a  dear  and  definite  understanding  of  the  superintendent's  func- 
tions be  early  established  and  always  recognized.  Otherwise  no  constructive  program 
is  possible.  He  mxist  have  large  liberty  in  the  initiating  of  educational  measures,  and  his 
should  be  the  final  word  in  the  nomination  and  assignment  of  teachers,  the  promotion  and 
transfer  of  pupils,  the  choice  of  tezdxwks,  the  preparation  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  work.  If  he  cannot  freely  give  his  attention  to  the  really  big  things 
of  his  calling,  either  he  shrivels  up  into  a  perfunctory  agent  of  the  strong  man  or  mm  <m 
his  board,  or  he  congeals  into  a  frigid  conservatism.  A  strong  and  inq)iring  perscmality 
is  the  best  asset  that  any  superintendent  can  have,  and  be  ought  not  to  tolerate  influences 
or  circumstances  that  tend  to  thwart  its  free  and  S3anmetric9l  development. 

As  a  man  of  affairs,  the  superintendent  wiU  get  to  know  the  leaders  of  other  conmiun- 
ity  interests,  professional,  commercial,  industrial,  and  social,  and  will  use  every  fmiper 
means  to  enlist  them  in  his  pr(^>aganda  for  the  schoc^  He  need  not  "talk  shop"  to  the 
pdnt  of  boredom,  but  he  will  neglect  no  opportunity  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
dtizens  of  whatever  dass.  H^ice,  he  ought  to  be  interested  in  folks,  because  he  needs 
their  help,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Ideals  have  only  a  q)eculative  interest  in  the  abstract. 
To  have  real,  usable  value,  they  must  be  crystallized  into  the  actualities  of  the  present 
day  and  generation.  If  the  ideals  of  the  superintendent  are  to  be  something  more  than 
an  iridescent  dream,  he  must  reduce  them  to  the  concrete.  In  this  task  he  not  only  needs 
the  hdp  of  his  board  of  education  and  the  assistance  of  hb  teachers,  but,  in  a  special  sense, 
he  needs  the  help  of  the  community.  His  ability  to  bring  things  to  pass  is  one  of  the  tests 
of  his  efficiency.  The  superintendent's  recommendations  are  not  worth  the  cells  of  gray 
matter  used  up  in  framing  them,  after  he  has  received  his  cong6  from  a  hostile  majority. 

If,  then,  you  accept  my  analysis  and  admit  that  to  be  effident  a  superintendent  must 
be  a  man  of  adequate  preparation,  a  man  of  high  ideals,  a  man  of  affairs,  and  a  man  of 
winning  and  masterful  personality,  the  question  still  remains.  How  b  any  specific,  indi- 
vidual superintendent — ^you  or  I,  for  instance — to  know  that  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man  ? 
How  can  he  see  himself  as  he  really  is  and  as  others  see  him? 

Obviously,  the  sane  method  is  a  rigid,  impartial,  scrutinizing  self-examinatiim;  even 
a  merciless  self-dissection,  if  that  be  necessary  to  the  study  of  his  vocational  anatomy. 

^tfa  "himsdf  the  judge  and  jury  and  himself  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  let  him  look 
at  himsdf  with  the  disillusioned  perspective  of  impersonality.  Let  him  courageously 
condemn  or  acquit  himself  of  every  fault  which  he  observes  in  other  superintendents. 
Then  let  him  fearlessly  apply  the  measures  of  the  highest  standards  and  hercncally  note 
his  defidendes  with  a  determination  to  correct  them. 

If  he  finds  himself  to  be  a  man  of  earnest  and  searrhing  thought,  definite  conviction, 
and  profound  feeling;  if  he  has  acquired  skill  from  training,  character  from  disdpline, 
intelligence  from  observation  and  study,  and  culture  from  the  assimilation  of  all  these; 
if  his  work  is  free  from  agitation,  restlessness,  imcertainty,  feverish  intensity,  and  con- 
suming haste,  but  fuU  of  dignity,  resourcefulness,  and  repose — not  the  repose  df  lethaigy, 
but  the  repose  of  quiet,  calm,  effective  activity;  if  he  never  allows  his  brain  to  become 
entangled  with  his  nerves;  if  he  looks  upon  his  daily  program  not  as  drudging  tcnl,  but  as 
spontaneous,  self-e^qpressing,  creative  work — ^fatiguing,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  yet  however  perplexing  and  annoying,  happily  free  from  friction  and 
iiritation;  if  he  preserves  a  just  sense  of  proportion  and  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  tasks, 
opportunities,  and  pleasures  of  the  sdiool;  if  he  regards  his  pupils  as  future  dtizens  of  a 
great,  progressive  republic,  and  tries  to  make  life  to  them  sweet  and  sound  and  sane  and 
serviceable;  if  he  keeps  himself  free  from  an  over-self-consdous  and  dictatorial  mann^ 
if  he  vitalizes  with  his  own  refreshing  individuality  the  dull  monotony  of  routine  work; 
if,  when  political  disturbances  or  other  trying  conditions  arise,  he  can  count  upon  the 
staunch,  unswerving  loyalty  of  his  corps  of  teachers;  if  his  community  looks  confidently 
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to  him  for  co-operating  leadership  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  best  things  in 
dvic  life;  if,  since  "  the  truest  teaching  is  living,"  he  daily  seeks  to  express  in  his  personal 
life  his  noblest  ideals  of  character — if  all  these  foundation  facts  are  firmly  beneath  hb 
feet  vrhtn  he  emerges  from  the  flood  of  self-accusation,  and  if  the  searchlight  of  cross- 
examination  reveals  no  dark  comers  of  injustice  and  self-seeking,  uncovers  no  lurking 
nesJigence  and  insincerity;  then  let  him  htmibly  and  thankfully  "rejoice  with  exceeding 
great  joy,"  for  he  is  inde^  a  master  wo^man  whose  labor  will  require  for  its  adequate 
testing  and  measuring  a  heaven  and  an  eternity. 


TESTING  GRADE  TEACHERS  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

EDWIN  D.  PU8EY,  SUPBBIMTBNDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  DUSHAM,  N.C. 

Efficient  teaching  develops  in  the  pupil  self-reliance,  ability  to  reason,  judgment,  and 
the  power  of  initiative.  The  proper  tests  of  a  teacher's  efficiency,  therefore,  should  be 
i^I^ied  to  the  pupils  rather  than  to  the  teacher.  As  it  requires  considerable  time,  how- 
ever, to  develop  these  qualities  even  in  bright  pupils,  we  cannot  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
elementary-school  period  to  apply  these  tests.  Much  harm  may  be  done  while  we  wait 
the  necessary  time  for  these  qualities  to  be  developed  if  the  pupils  happen  to  be  under  an 
inefficient  teacher  whose  inefficiency  is  discovered  too  late.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
some  tests  that  we  can  a^^y,  not  when  the  pupU  applies  for  admission  to  the  high  school, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  jrear,  and  frequently  during  the  year,  monthly,  and  perhaps  oftener. 

As  many  of  the  elements  that  are  essential  to  good  teaching  are  intangible  and  exist 
only  in  the  resourceful  teacher  who  is  allowed  great  freedom  of  action,  we  must  not  use 
tests  that  will,  even  indirectly,  repress  the  teacher's  initiative  and  personality.  In 
deciding  upon  the  tests  that  we  are  to  use,  we  must  be  very  broad  in  our  view  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  human  minds  that  in  turn  train  other 
human  minds.  If  we  observe  detail  too  closely  our  tests  will  be  mechanical,  with  the 
result  that  our  teachers  will  become  lifeless  in  their  work.  We  may  overemphasize  the 
small  things  and  altogether  overlook  the  large  and  essential  things.  The  school  system 
that  rates  its  teachers  on  thirty  or  more  points  of  merit,  running  somewhat  as  follows, 
punctuality  of  the  teacher,  disposition  shown  in  following  instructions,  dress,  tone  of  the 
voice,  temperature  of  the  room,  seating  of  pupils,  preparation  of  outlines,  method  in 
assigning  new  work,  etc.,  may  be  able  to  rate  every  one  of  its  teachers  as  "excellent" 
or  "very  good"  yet  not  have  an  efficient  teacher  in  any  one  of  its  schoc^. 

The  proof  of  a  teacher's  efficiency  is  to  be  found  in  the  pupil  whom  the  teacher  advances 
from  her  room  rather  than  in  the  teacher  herself.  If  the  pupil  has  gained  the  habit  of 
pimctuaHty,  is  well  behaved,  seems  to  have  some  definiteness  of  purpose,  knows  how  to 
organize  his  ideas,  has  dtveloptd  a  power  of  reason  conmiensurate  with  his  age,  is  self- 
reliant,  and  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  initiative,  then  his  teacher  has  been  efficient,  and 
should  be  given  the  highest  rating  irre^)ective  of  the  mechanics  of  the  method  she  has 
foDowed.  If  the  pupU  is  lacking  in  any  of  these  traits  of  character,  there  has  been  a  weak 
pdnt  somewhere  in  his  training,  and  some  one  of  his  teachers  has  failed  in  her  work. 

The  rating  of  teachers  may  become  simplified  and  eqmtable  if  every  school  official 
charged  with  their  rating  b  provided  in  advance  with  a  rating  card  specifying  the  com- 
monly accepted  tests  that  prove  a  teacher's  efficiency.  The  teacher  should  know  what 
these  tests  are,  so  that  she  may  ever  have  before  her  a  guide  showing  what  b  supposed  to 
constitute  good  work.  The  number  of  tests  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  might 
be  as  follows: 

I.  Attendance. 

3.  Discipline. 

3.  Tidiness  of  pufOs  and  room. 

4.  Interest  of  pupib. 
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5.  Knowledj^  of  pupOs  and  of  their  environment. 

6.  Interest  in  outside  activities. 

7.  Accuracy  in  keeping  records  and  in  making  reports. 

8.  Teaching  ability. 

Without  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  good  school  work  b  impossible. 
The  standard  in  attendance  for  each  teacher  should  be  a  percentage  baaed  on  enrolment, 
as  high  as  or  higher  than  the  average  for  all  classes  in  the  same  grade  or  department.  In 
a  small  system  that  is  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  intermediate  departments,  the 
department  may  be  made  the  basis  rather  than  the  grade.  If  the  attendance  under  any 
teacher  for  any  month  falls  below  the  average  for  that  grade  or  department  for  that 
month,  the  teacher's  attention  should  be  called  to  it  at  once,  and  the  cause  of  the  poor 
attendance  should  be  investigated.  If  the  attendance  is  higher  than  the  average  the 
teacher  should  be  given  credit  for  it.  The  percentage  should  be  based  on  the  enrolment, 
from  which  a  pupil's  name  should  be  removed  only  because  of  death  or  removal  from  the 
school  district.  If  this  is  done  the  teacher  will  be  held  reqionsible  for  all  avoidable  cases 
of  elimination.  It  is  surprising  how  few  absences  a  good  teacher  has,  and  how  few  children 
leave  school  while  under  a  good  teacher. 

The  teacher  who  never  brings  an  imruly  pupil  to  the  principal  and  who  settles  all 
cases  of  discipline  in  her  own  rocHn  is  considered  to  be  a  good  disciplinarian.  The  proof 
of  this  quality  in  a  teacher,  however,  should  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  on  the 
playgrounds,  on  the  street,  and  in  other  public  places.  The  public  is  not  as  much  con- 
cerned with  what  the  pupil  attempts  to  do  under  the  restraining  eye  of  the  teacher  as  it  is 
with  how  he  deports  himself  when  unrestrained.  It  is  then  that  he  shows  his  training. 
The  teacher  who  succeeds  in  implanting  in  the  child  a  proper  consideration  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others  is  a  better  disciplinarian  than  the  teacher  who  rules  thru  force  and 
fear. 

If  pupils  are  allowed  to  come  to  school  with  unkempt  hair  and  with  unwashed  faces 
and  hands,  if  they  are  permitted  to  drop  bits  of  waste  paper,  pendl  shavings,  bread  crumbs 
or  other  remains  of  their  lunch  on  the  schoolroom  floor  or  on  the  scho<d  grounds,  or  to  put 
them  in  their  desks,  as  grown-up  men  and  women  they  will  not  develop  much  dvic  pride. 
The  personal  appearance  of  the  pupils,  the  i^pearance  of  the  schoolrooms  and  of  the 
school  grounds  is  a  fair  test  of  teachers'  value  to  the  community. 

Any  visitor  to  a  schoolroom  can  tell  in  a  very  few  minutes  whether  or  not  the  pupils 
are  interested  in  their  work.  The  principal,  however,  lod^s  farther,  to  see  if  the  teacher 
has  so  aroused  the  children  that  they  turn  to  other  sources  than  their  textbooks  for 
Information  concerning  the  things  about  which  they  are  studying,  and  to  see  if  they  are 
finding  practical  applications  in  everyday  life  for  the  things  they  are  being  taught.  The 
teacher  who  stirs  up  such  interest  in  her  pupils  probably  possesses  in  herself  all  the  elements 
of  good  teaching. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  teacher  not  only  must  know  something  of  the  principles  of 
child  study,  but  must  have  made  a  q)ecial  study  of  the  natiire  of  eadi  child  under  her 
charge,  must  show  a  lively  sympathy  in  all  that  interests  him,  and  must  know  something 
about  his  home  life  and  environment.  The  teacher  must  know  the  child's  parents,  and 
must  know  something  of  the  training  or  lack  of  training  he  has  had  at  home;  otherwise 
she  will  not  know  what  to  expect  of  him,  nor  will  she  know  how  to  deal  with  him. 

From  the  very  nature  of  her  work  the  teacher  ought  to  hold  a  position  of  leadership 
in  the  conmiunity.  The  confinement  of  the  classroom,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
a  teacher  to  lead  a  life  somewhat  apart  from  that  of  others.  To  overcome  this  a  teacher 
ought  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  some  outside  activity.  A  scho(d  system  increases  its 
efficiency  as  it  lends  itself  to  works  of  social  service.  The  teacher,  if  a  woman,  can  find 
a  field  for  telling  work  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  average  woman's  dub;  if 
a  man,  he  can  find  a  place  where  his  services  will  be  much  appreciated  on  scmie  (me  of  the 
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committees  of  the  average  chamber  of  commerce  or  business  men's  dub.  The  teacher 
who  is  interested  in  the  things  that  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  community  can  train 
the  children  of  the  community  in  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  much  more  effectively 
than  the  teacher  who  is  not  so  interested. 

It  is  great  help  to  the  teacher  to  have  access  to  the  detailed  record  of  each  one  of  her 
piqMls  for  every  year  he  has  been  in  school.  Frequently  the  pupil  after  leaving  school 
has  to  refer  to  his  school  record.  For  administrative  piuposes  the  principal  must  be 
furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the  teacher  with  detailed  reports  about  different  phases  of 
her  work.  Hence,  one  of  the  teacher's  duties  to  the  school  system  is  to  be  accurate  in 
keejnng  records  and  in  making  reports. 

The  foregdng  tests  of  a  teacher's  effidency  are  all  easQy  measurable  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  should  be  rated  under  a  broad  sjrstem  of  marking,  such  as  excellent,  very  good, 
good,  fair,  and  poor.  If  a  teacher's  rating  is  more  than  "good,"  she  ought  to  be  txAd  so; 
encouragement  is  a  great  stimulant,  even  to  a  teacher.  If  a  teacher's  rating  falls  bdow 
"good,"  her  defidendes  ought  to  be  pdnted  out  to  her  privatdy  by  the  superintendent 
so  that  she  may  know  how  to  strengthen  her  work. 

The  last  test  of  a  teacher's  effidency  has  to  be  measured  in  a  different  way.  Teach- 
ing ability  is  shown  in  the  increase  in  the  mental  power  of  the  pupil,  and  in  his  ability  to 
put  to  practical  use  the  things  he  has  been  taught  The  real  measure  of  teaching  ability 
is  shown  by  the  results  produced  in  the  pupils  by  the  teacher's  year's  work,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  prindpal  and  of  the  superintendent  is  to  find  some  way  of  measuring  these 
results.  When  we  can  say  of  a  pupil  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  year,  can  read 
easy  stories  at  sight  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency  and  expression,  who  can  spell  correctly  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  words  he  finds  in  his  reading-books,  who  knows  the  combinations 
oi  figures,  and  can  use  some  of  the  multiplication  tables — when  we  can  say  of  this  pupil 
just  how  much  better  he  should  be  able  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  year,  how  many  more 
words  he  should  be  able  to  spell,  how  much  more  thoroly  he  should  know  the  multiplication 
tables,  and  what  other  processes  in  arithmetic  he  should  have  mastered,  then  we  shall 
have  a  definite  standard  for  measuring  this  last  and  most  important  test  of  a  teacher's 
efficiency. 

As  quickness  and  accuracy  of  work  are  the  chief  standards  by  which  the  world  judges 
the  profidency  of  those  who  leave  the  schools,  so  should  quickness  and  accuracy  of  work 
be  the  chief  standards  for  measuring  the  profidency  of  pupQs  in  school  and,  indirectly, 
the  effidency  of  their  teachers  in  teaching.  Simple  tests  can  be  prepared  for  each  depart- 
ment of  work  in  the  school,  something  similar  to  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic,  on  whidi 
the  pupils  can  be  graded  on  the  time  reqiured  to  complete  the  tests  and  on  the  accuracy 
of  their  work.  When  these  tests  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  will  give 
a  fair  indication  of  the  pupil's  ability  when  he  enters  school.  If  the  same  tests  are  repeated 
at  or  near  the  end  of  the  year,  they  should  be  completed  in  less  time,  and  the  work  should 
be  more  accurate  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Comparing  the  final  results  with 
those  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  can  measure  exactly  the  work  done  by  the 
teacher  during  the  year. 

The  tests  to  be  effective  do  not  have  to  be  severe,  nor  do  they  have  to  cover  all  that 
the  pupil  has  been  taught  They  are  rather  to  show  how  quickly  and  how  accurately  the 
pupil  can  apply  what  he  knows.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  different  set  of  tests  for 
each  grade.  The  same  tests  can  be  given  to  several  grades,  provided  they  are  given  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  the  time  dement  is  taken  into  consideration  in  mi^rlrtng  the 
papers. 

An  example  of  the  working  of  these  tests  may  be  seen  in  the  following:  The  same 
test  in  arithmetic  was  given  in  October,  1912,  to  an  A  section  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades.  In  May,  19x3,  the  same  test  was  again  given  the  A  section  of  the  same 
grades.    The  average  percentage  of  the  work  correct^  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  sections 
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tested  and  the  average  time  required  to  do  the  work  were  recorded.    The  results  obtained 
in  May  were  compared  with  those  obtained  in  October;  th^  were  as  fdlows: 


October,  191  a 

May,  1913 

PSQCOtACB 
CofTCCt 

Time 

Poccotate 
Cbfrect 

nme 

Fourth  grade 

40 
46 

53 

10  minutes 
8  minutes 
7  minutes 
6  minutes 

40 
S3 

0  minutes 
0  minutes 

Fifth  ffrade 

Sixth  ffrade 

6  minutes 

Seventh  irrade ,  .  r  r    . ,     r 

5  minutes 

A  comparison  of  these  results  shows  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  teaching 
ability  of  the  four  teachers  of  these  sections.  The  fourth-grade  section  practically  stood 
still,  the  sixth  did  but  little  better,  while  the  fifth  and  seventh  made  a  marked  in4>rove- 
ment.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  tests  given  in  the  other  studies  revealed  about 
the  same  ratio  of  improvement  for  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades,  an  additional  proof  that 
these  two  grades  had  efficient  teachers.  It  was  hardly  a  coincidence  that  the  rating  given 
these  two  teachers  as  a  result  of  these  tests  was  found  to  differ  but  Httk  from  the  average 
gained  by  them  during  the  first  ei^t  months  of  the  year  on  the  other  seven  points  of 
merit  on  which  they  had  been  rated. 

With  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  and  the  HiDegas  tests  in  Englidi  to  serve  as 
modds,  we  can  very  easily  make  for  ourselves  a  series  of  tests  for  each  dlementary-school 
subject  It  will  require  some  time  and  a  great  deal  of  care  to  make  out  the  tests  and  to 
give  them,  but  the  labor  of  making  them  out  and  giving  them  is  well  worth  while.  The 
teacher  woridng  in  the  school  where  sudi  tests  are  used  knows  exactly  what  is  expected 
of  her,  she  has  a  definite  goal  to  reach,  and  she  has  an  incentive  to  do  her  best  work.  She 
knows  that  the  rating  she  is  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  entirely  of  her  own 
making.  The  principal  or  superintendent  rates  the  teacher  not  on  a  hastily  formed  opinimi, 
but  upon  the  actual  results  of  her  work. 

The  testing  of  teachers  should  be  done  by  the  school  officer  who  comes  into  the  most 
frequent  contact  with  the  teaching  staff,  the  principal,  or,  in  small  systems,  the  super- 
intendent. An  efficiency  record  of  the  teachers  should  be  kept  in  every  school;  it  shotdd 
be  as  faithfully  kept  as  is  the  pupils'  record,  and  should  show  from  month  to  month  the 
rating  on  those  measurable  things  that  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  school,  and  should 
show  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  result  of  the  year's  work  measured  by  the  devdopment 
of  the  pupils  in  mental  power.  From  this  efficiency  record  the  superintendent  can  make 
his  recommendations  in  reference  to  teachers;  according  to  this  record  salaries  can  be 
regulated  and  promotions  to  higher  positions  can  be  made. 


HOW  SECURE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  SUPERVISION? 

SEED  B.  TEITRICX,  DEPUTY  SUPEBIKTENDENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION,  HAXXI8BURG,  PA. 

This  is  a  day  of  experts.  In  his  Ixx^  on  The  PrindpUs  of  ScknUfic  Manafemeta, 
Frederick  W.  Taylor  shows  how  good  methods  under  e:qpert  supervision  enabled  his  men 
to  increase  their  power  to  handle  thirty-five  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day,  per  man,  more  than 
they  were  able  to  handle  by  the  rule-of-thumb  method,  without  supervision.  It  has 
long  been  known  in  the  army  that  you  can  train  men  to  take  a  thirty-inch  step  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Btitps  to  the  minute  by  placing  a  commissioned  officer  over 
every  five  men  to  see  that  instructions  are  carried  out. 
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Tliere  may  be  good  teachers  in  a  system  of  schools,  and  yet  the  system  remain  on  a 
low  plane.  The  foundation  of  good  schools  is  good  teaching,  strengthened  and  8upi>orted 
by  wise  supervision.  The  entire  responsibility  of  supervision  must  be  assumed  by  the 
professional  head  of  the  school  system,  the  superintendent,  altho  he  may  del^ate  others 
to  assist. 

The  need  for  assbtant  supervisors  in  the  larger  dties  is  occasioned  by  the  large  areas 
and  the  great  number  of  schoc^;  in  the  smaller  towns,  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  are 
so  manifold  that  he  can  spend  only  a  fraction  of  his  time  in  supervision,  and  the  need  for 
additional  supervision  becomes  imperative.  The  superintendent  must  be  the  executive, 
as  well  as  the  professional  head  of  the  school  system.  While  it  is  possible  in  larger  dties 
to  sqMirate  the  mechanical  work  from  the  purely  pedagogical,  this  procedure  is  not  feasible 
in  smaller  school  centers. ' 

Clearly  defined,  among  the  superintendent's  duties,  other  than  direct  supervision, 
are:  (i)  to  give  expert  advice  to  the  school  board;  (3)  to  sdect  textbooks;  (3)  to  construct 
the  course  of  study^  (4)  to  aid  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of  teadiers;  (5)  to  (firect 
the  general  educational  pdicy  of  the  community;  (6)  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
extreme  cases  of  disdpline.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  there  are  many  chores,  such  as 
making  statistical  reports,  distributing  and  recording  supplies,  etc.,  which  should  be  dele- 
gated to  a  derk.  Thus,  in  the  small  city,  the  superintendent  has  so  little  time  left  for 
direct  supervision  that  he  must  do  his  most  effective  work  in  directing  supervision.  This 
demands  broad  schdarship,  proper  professional  spmt^  a  ckar  vision  of  his  school  condi- 
tions as  they  are  and  as  they  should  be,  and  skffl  in  management. 

The  first  step  toward  more  effective  supervision  in  the  small  dty  is  the  conviction 
that  more  supervision  is  needed.  It  is  possible  that  some  large  dty  sjrstems  are  over- 
supervised,  so  that  the  teachers  are  bewildered  in  tr3ring  to  serve  so  many  masters,  and 
so  that  their  own  tearhing  genius  is  crushed  out  by  minute  and  sptd&c  requirements  laid 
down  and  demanded  by  the  ever-present  critic. 

In  dties  having  from  thirty-five  to  <me  hundred  and  twenty-five  teadiers,  the  super- 
intendent and  the  high-school  prindpal  often  do  all  the  supervising  that  b  done,  except 
that  of  the  sptdal  subjects,  drawing,  music,  manual  training,  physical  culture,  etc,  which 
is  done  by  the  spedal  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent,  the  high-school  prindpal,  and  the  supervisors 
of  qiedal  subjects,  a  ward  prindpal  should  be  put  in  diarge  of  every  twenty  teachen,  it 
would  give  broader  opportimities  for  unity  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  more  effective 
teaching.  In  most  instances  two  adjacent  buildings  can  be  put  under  one  supervising 
prindpaL  This  combination  will  enable  a  dty  to  employ  one  good  supervisor  at  a  com- 
manding  salaiy  and  yet  save  money  on  the  cost  of  supervising  two  buildings  by  two 
prindpab.  In  many  dties  increase  in  supervision  may  mean  greater  expenditure  of 
nsoney,  but  in  education  there  b  nothing  more  extravagant  than  poor  schools. 

A  system  of  schods  cannot  progress  far  beyond  the  ideab  of  the  superintendent,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  superintendent  cannot  bmld  teachers  and  sdioob  into  hb  ideab 
without  competent  superviskm. 

More  effective  supervbion  not  only  depends  upon  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
supervisors,  but  it  b  largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  supervision.  The  quality  of 
supervision  will  be  determined:  (i)  by  the  personal  fitness  of  supervisors;  (1)  by  the 
methods  employed  in  supervising;  (3)  by  the  means  employed  to  make  supervision  most 
effective. 

The  supervisor  nrast  be  more  than  an  inq)ector  and  greater  than  a  common  critic. 
Superviskm  in  an  educational  sense  b  broader  than  inspection  and  greater  than  criticbm, 
for  it  should  be  stimidative  and  constructive.  To  be  successfid,  he  must  be  trained,  not 
oeiy  in  theory,  but  by  actual  experience  in  teaching  and  in  dealing  with  both  chikiren 
and  adults.    A  man  may  be  a  natural  supervisor,  but  he  must  make  himsdf  a  professional 
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one  by  knowledge  of  princ^les,.  power  to  teach,  and  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
schod  work  in  all  of  its  phases.  Altho  in  some  directions  his  authority  must  be  absolute 
and  his  judgments  decisive,  he  should  be,  at  all  times,  a  sympathetic  counselcM:  and  a 
co-operative  manager.  He  must  be  broad  enough  in  his  vision  to  appreciate  the  general 
scheme  of  education  and  to  hold  before  himself  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  school 
system,  but  he  must  not  be  so  visionary  that  he  cannot  be  persistent  and  positive  in  carry- 
ing out  every  detail  of  daily  school  woik.  He  must  possess  the  courage  to  act  according 
to  his  own  convictions  and  to  regard  and  protect  the  best  interests  of  alL  Bia  work 
demands  good  judgment  baaed  upon  broad  knowledge  and  wise  reasoning.  He  must 
cultivate  that  patience  bom  of  experience  and  service  which  is  always  the  secret  of  true 
success. 

The  quality  of  supervision  depends  also  upon  the  methods  employed.  While  die  time 
spent  by  the  supervisor  in  office  work  and  in  collecting  material  for  rqwrts  may  be  useful, 
yet  it  is  the  direct  personal  contact  with  teadiers  and  pupils  at  work  which  makes  super- 
vision effective.  His  methods  should  be  sudi  as  to  command  respect,  to  promote  harmony, 
and  to  injure  to  highest  endeavor.  The  supervisor  who  visits  a  schoolroom  merely  to 
criticize  and  to  report  weaknesses  is  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  8UH)icion  and  welocuned 
only  as  a  spy.  Hb  methods  should  produce  \mity  in  school  work  rather  than  uniformity,  ^ 
for  unity  promotes  growth,  while  uniformity  may  mean  lack  of  life.  Altho  each  pupil 
should  have  equal  educational  opportunities,  these  opportunities  may  not  necessarily 
beidenticaL 

Of  the  means  the  supervisor  may  employ  to  make  his  schools  more  efficient,  the  great- 
est is  to  increase  effective  teaching.  Whatever  may  be  the  system,  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  plan  of  procedure,  success  or  failure  must  rest  mostly  upon  the  real  workman — ^the 
teacher.  No  means  for  eliminating  weak  teaching  and  for  providing  for  intelligent  teach- 
ing, for  fixing  a  reqx>nsibility  for  failure  as  well  as  for  rewarding  merit,  should  be  over- 
looked. 

Suggestions  and  supplementary  work,  school  visiting,  institutes,  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  personal  conferences  are  some  of  the.  agencies  which  help  the  super- 
visor to  build  up  his  teaching  force.  Every  system  of  schods  should  be  a  teacher- 
training  school.  When  the  teadier  cannot  command  the  situation  in  discipline,  teaching, 
or  training,  something  should  be  done  to  stop  the  waste.  The  supervisor  must  share  the 
req>onsibility,  stimulate  the  highest  tfiarhing  power,  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  also  important  that  each  teacher  be  allowed  that  independence  of  thought  / 
and  freedom  of  initiative  necessary  to  produce  effective  teaching. 

The  supervisor  having  a  view  of  the  whde  can  keep  in  toudi  with  each  pupil  from 
grade  to  grade  and  thus  protect  and  direct  his  interests  as  a  teacher  has  not  opportunity 
to  do.  The  very  bright  pupils  and  the  very  slow  pupils  are  more  likely  to  get  a  square 
deal  under  wise  stq)ervi8ion.  Skill  in  grading  a  school  and  wisdom  in  promoting  pujuls 
are  the  electric  raOs  over  ?diich  safe  and  rapid  progress  is  made.  All  qualified  pupils 
in  the  grades  should  be  promoted  twice  each  year.  Promotion  by  subject  or  the  privilege 
of  an  ungraded  school  wiU  saVe  the  time  of  the  pupil,  and  the  money  of  the  taxpayer. 

A  good  supervisor  will  unify  the  work  so  that  one  department  shall  not  rob  another. 
Specialization  has  a  tendency  to  produce  lopsided  devebpment.  The  con^)etent  super- 
visor, therefore,  will  use  great  tact  and  skill  in  correlating  and  supervising  the  work  of 
special  departments. 

The  same  teacher  who  is  barren  of  results  without  supervision  often  becomes  a  fruit- 
ful and  satisfactory  teacher  when  her  course  of  study  is  interpreted  by  an  experienced 
supervisor.  In  unsupervised  schools,  there  are  often  at  least  two  courses  of  study — the 
one  outlined  on  pi^>er  and  the  teacher's  interpretation  of  the  course  outlined.  Devices 
and  methods  cannot  take  the  place  of  constructive  teaching  toward  positive  ends  and  high 
ideals.    The  course  of  study  is  not  so  mudi  matter  to  be  poured  into  the  minds  of  diildren. 
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It  has  to  do  with  experience,  interests,  and  knowledge.  A  good  cotiise  of  study  b  the  «^ 
combined  work  of  an  expert  on  the  subjects,  an  expert  in  supervision,  and  the  teacher. 
The  course  of  study  can  be  no  broader  than  the  teacher.  So  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  teachers  be  given  the  feeling  of  freedom  to  exercise  their  own  originality  and 
independence  <mi  the  question  of  length  of  lessons,  notebook  work,  home  preparation, 
methods  of  study,  etc.  This  will  tend  to  produce  growing  teachers,  but  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  given  to  a  subject,  its  rdation  to  other  subjects,  and  the  general  method 
of  interpretation  are  the  work  of  the  supervisor.  He  must  take  hb  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  results. 

Supervision  should  be  effective  in  establishing  wholesome  public  sentiment.  The 
hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  scho(^,  but  the  hope  of  the  school  is  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  community  toward  the  school.  When  parents  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school,  children  are  eager  to  do  well,  and  home  work  b  done  better  and  there  b  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  spelb  success.  There  are  those  who  say  excellent  things  about  the 
sdKX^  but  who  do  not  embody  their  convictions  in  action.  Wise  supervision  not  only 
will  enable  the  school  board  to  know  the  current  detaib  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  but 
also  will  enHst  the  patrons  so  that,  while  as  individuab  they  may  be  weak,  collectively 
they  will  be  sttong  in  sustaining  a  good  school  sentiment.  To  suppose  that  children  in 
the  schods  will  take  a  keen  interest  in  their  work,  ^Ti^e  patrons  of  the  sdbioob  are  indiffer- 
ent, b  to  suppose  the  children  to  be  wiser  than  the  patrons. 

The  classroom  teacher  who  b  a  beginner  b  so  absorbed  in  the  immediate  work  of  her 
school  that  she  overiooks  or  undervalues  community  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
experienced  teacher  and  a  teacher  of  special  subjects  who  plans  for  children,  works  with 
chiklien,  and  lives  among  children  finally  loses  contact  with  community  interests.  To 
meet  thb  condition  there  b  but  one  remedy — the  special  work  of  a  good  supervisor  en^>ha- 
siiing  points  of  contact  with  community  life  and  preserving  sympathetic  relations  between 
the  heme  and  the  schooL 

Briefly  stated,  supervision  may  be  made  more  effective:  (i)  by  giving  the  superin- 
tendent more  time  for  professional  duties;  (2)  by  providing  an  adequate  number  of  super- 
visors;  and  (3)  by  improving  the  quality  of  supervision. 


PRE-DEUNQUENT  BOYS 

C.  B.  JOINX&,  SUPSRDnXNDSNT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MONMOUTH,  HX. 

Many  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of  studjring  statbtics  regarding  delinquent  boys, 
men,  and  women  in  reform  schoob,  and  in  other  penal  institutions.  These  statbtics  are 
useful,  but  not  beneficial  to  the  inmates  of  these  institutions.  Why  not  make  a  study  of 
the  so-called  '^troublesome"  or  "pre-delinquent"  boys,  and  gather  a  body  of  facts  for  use 
in  preventing  these  boys  and  their  successors  from  becoming  delinquents,  thus  keeping 
them  out  of  reform  schoob,  jaib,  and  penitentiaries  ?  The  writer  was  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  western  section  of  the  Qlinob  State  Teachers  Association 
to  make  a  study  and  to  Tcport  at  their  annual  meeting.  Blanks  were  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  about  fifteen  schoob  of  western  Slinob,  but  only  nine  schoob  made  a  thoro 
study  and  a  complete  rqmrt    These  rqx>rts  may  be  summarized  as  in  Table  I. 

From  the  pulfMt,  the  local  and  cosmopolitan  press,  and  even  from  the  magazines  a  tor- 
rent of  criticism  of  the  public  schoob  annually  pours  forth,  some  of  it  timely,  helpful,  and 
wise,  and  some  of  it  quite  otherwise.  Now  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  home  and  to 
society  and  ask  these  institutions  whether  they  are  bearing  their  just  portion  of  the  burden 
of  responaibiiity  for  the  education,  especially  the  mcmd  and  relt^ous  education,  of  our 
chUdien.  The  sdiod  has  easily  succeeded  where  it  has  a  good  entire  home  behind  it, 
but  we  most  confess  that  the  scfaod  b  up  against  an  almost  impossiUe  condition  where 
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it  has  bdiind  it  either  mdifferent,  fnctioiud,  or  bad  homes.  The  school,  however,  is 
expected  to  succeed  where  the  home  has  been  broken  down  by  divorce,  intemperance, 
immorality,  or  laxity.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  govern  wdl  thirty  children  from  good 
homes  abng  with  ten  or  fifteen  from  bn^en-down  or  fractional  homes,  and  the  awful 
job  is  annually  causing  many  conscientious  teachers  to  reaHae  that  they  must  retire  from 
the  schoolroom,  or  be  retired  by  their  shattered  nervous  system.  Fathers  and  mothers 
unable  to  properly  govern  themselves  or  their  three  or  four  children  expect  a  teacher  to 
govern  fifty,  and  if  she  does  not  do  so  without  friction  they  cast  the  blame  ¥dx>lly  on  the 
teacher.  I  protest  it  is  not  only  unfair  but  unjust — it  is  even  wicked  and  cruel  to  tatptd 
these  young  teachers  to  control  where  men  and  women  working  together(  ?)  have  fafled, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  society  expects  of  the  teadier.  If  these  statements  are  not  plain 
to  you,  please  let  me  refer  you  to  the  figures  in  Table  I:  322  boys,  or  13  per  cent  out  of  a 
total  of  2,452,  reported  "troublesome"  or  *'pre-delinquent"  A  pre-deHnquent  is  one 
whose  conduct  would  in^cate  that  he  Is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  ddhiquent  later  on, 
unless  he  changes  his  course.  Of  these  322  jne-delinquents,  188  have  been  kept  out 
of  sdKX>l  by  their  parents  so  mudh  that  they  are  older  dian  the  normal  age  and  hence 
have  become  idle  and  troublesome;  24  are  without  mothers;  48  are  without  fadiers;  and 
22  of  the  parents  are  divorced,  hence  nearly  100  of  them  are  from  fractumal  homes. 
Again,  50  of  them  have  intemperate  fathers;  75  have  mothers  who  are  slovenly  house- 
keepers; and  23  of  their  parents  are  immoral;  hence  nearly  150  of  them  are  from  bad 
homes.  Again  103  have  homes  without  religious  influence;  191  have  homes  with  loose 
home  govenmient;  and  167  are  never  sent  to  Sunday  school 

TABLE  I 

RePOST  Off  CSKTAIK  SCHOOLS  ON  "PSS-DEUKQUEMT  BOYS,"  THAT  Is,  ON  BOTB  WhO 

Give  Tkoubie  in  Discipline  F&bquently  Enough  to  Be  Called  "Troublesome" 

Cities — ^Monmouth,  Canton,  Kewanee,  Keithaburg,  Princeton,  Galesbuig,  Galva,  Quin^, 

andRttshville 


Glides 


3 

4. 

S 

6 

7 

8 

Total.. 
Per- 
cent 


562 

47S 
414 

371 
283 

347 


2|4S2 


I 


i 


61 
80 

86 
S6 
36 
76 


395 
IS 


S4 
6S 
S7 
64 
43 
39 


322 
13 


I 


34 

39 

39 

35 

«3 
18 


188 
S8 


8 
6 

3 

4 

I 

2 


24 
7» 


iz 
10 

9 

7 
6 

5 


48 
IS 


3 

5 

4 
6 

I 
3 


22 


6 

8 

14 
10 

7 
5 


50 
IS 


16 
21 

14 

13 
8 

3 


75 
23 


3 

7 
6 

3 

3 

I 


23 
7 


22 

as 
20 

16 

10 

10 


103 
3« 


26 

34 

24 

27 

22 
22 


43 


38 
44 
36 

30 
18 

25 


191 
60 


I 

Z 


12 
II 
12 

25 

14 

9 


83 
25 


22 

32 

35 
32 
20 
22 


163 
so 


19 
29 
33 
34 
22 

26 


163 
50 


45 


On  the  boys'  personal-habit  side,  83  belong  to  a  "gang";  163  us6  dgarettes;  and  163 
are  out  late  of  evenings.  Whoever  reads  Aese  figures  cuefoUy  can  come  to  but  one 
conchiskm  wherever  there  is  trouble  in  managing  a  boy  at  scfaod,  usually  bade  of  this 
"^-nuble  is  something  wrong  in  the  home.    It  is  dear  then  that  the  breaking-down  of  so 
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many  American  homes,  and  not  weakness  in  school  management,  is  the  trouble.  Society 
must  attend  to  delinquent  homes,  or  it  will  always  have  more  delinquent  boys  than  it 
can  take  care  of.  The  itate  never  can  be  a  good  mother  or  a  good  fathn  but  it  can  help 
to  make  good  mothers  and  good  Withers.  It  can  prevent  the  breaking-down  of  the  home 
by  not  granting  divorces  where  young  children  are  involved.  It  can  cease  breaking  up 
homes  by  forbidding  forever  the  practice  of  selling  liquor  to  fathers  and  mothers  and 
cigarettes  to  minors. 

The  luHne  is  still  the  greatest  of  all  influences  in  education  for  good  or  for  eviL  The 
school  is  most  willing  to  bear  its  just  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  conditions  of  society, 
but  we  plead  that  reformers  turn  their  attention  for  a  little  while  at  least  toward  the  home, 
in  order  to  make  it  fed  its  responsibility,  to  the  end  that  its  products  be  fit  subjects  for 
the  sdKxd  and  for  school  education.  The  public  seems  to  have  practically  forgotten 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  home  education  to  prepare  and  supplement  Schod  education. 
If  this  article  shall  serve  to  convince  a  few  parents  of  the  great  truth  that  the  home  is 
still,  or  in  truth  should  be,  the  greatest  of  all  educational  agencies,  then  the  purpose  of 
this  investigation  and  of  this  pi^per  shall  have  been  accomplished. 
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FIRST  SESSION— Monday  Evening,  February  23,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Robert  J.  Aky  at  8:00  pjc.,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

The  general  topic  of  the  evening  was  "Health  Problems  in  the  American  Public 
Schools,"  which  was  considered  under  two  heads:  (i) "  Plans  for  Promoting  Improvement 
m  the  Sanitation  of  Rural  Sdioob";  (2)  "Supervision  and  Care  of  Personal  Health  of 
Pupils  hi  Rural  Schods." 

The  following  persons  tx)ck  part  in  the  discussion:  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  professor 
of  physical  education,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.;  James  Y.  Joyner,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C;  R.  W.  Corwin,  M.D.,  chairman, 
Committee  of  American  Medical  Association,  Pu^b,  Colo.;  W.  H.  Heck,  professor  of 
education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  W.  S.  Rankin,  secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.C;  Charles  H.  Keyes,  president,  Skidmore  School  (A  Arts, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  Jacob  A.  Shawan,  superintendent  of  schods,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
D.  B.  Johnson,  presidoit,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.C; 
EOsi  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  IlL 

SECOND  SESSION— -Tuesday  Forenoon,  February  24,  1914 

The  ses^on  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  30  a.m.,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
with  President  Aley  in  the  chair. 

"The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tests  and  Standards  of  Efficiency  in  Schoob 
and  School  Systems— A  Brief  Statement  concerning  the  Purpose,  Nature,  and  Con- 
duct of  School  Surveys"  was  presented  by  George  Drajrton  Strayer,  professor  of 
educational  administration.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y., 


A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  rqx>rt  in  wbidi  the  fdlowing  participated: 
Frank  £.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  Newton  schools,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Ben  Blewett, 
superintendent  of  instruction,  public  schools,  St.  Lotiis,  Mo.;  E.  C  Elliott,  director, 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  C.  H.  Judd, 
director.  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  QL;  C  N.  Kendall, 
state  commissioner  of  education,  Trenton,  N.J.;  Addaide  Steele  Baybr,  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Van  Si<^]e,  stqperintendent 
of  scfaods,  Springfiekl,  Mass.;  Jdbn  W.  Cook,  imsident,  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb, 
HL;  C  E.  Chads^,  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Midi.;  Jdbn  W.  Withers,  presi- 
dent, Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  L.  E.  Wolfe,  former  superintendent 
of  sdiools,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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THIRD  session—Tuesday  Afternoon,  Febeuary  24,  1914 

President  Aley  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2:00  P.M.,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Jefferson  Hotel. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

"The  Public-School  Surv^" — C.  S.  Meek,  superintendent  of  schods,  Boise,  Idaho. 

"The  Method,  Scope,  and  Value  of  the  Survey  m  Relation  to  the  Course  of  Study" — 
A.  J.  Kinnaman,  dean,  State  Normal  School,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

''The  Method,  Scope,  and  Value  of  the  Survey  in  Rdation  to  the  Teaching  Force" — 
M.  £.  Pearson,  superintendent  of  sdiools,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Discussion:  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

At  this  point  began  a  discussion  of  the  topic  "Sex  Hygiene,"  under  which  papers 
were  presented  as  follows: 

"Wanted— A  Twentieth-Century  Ideal"— Grace  C.  Strachan,  district  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"Sex  Hygiene— What  the  Schoob  Can  Do"— Carroll  G.  Pearse,  president,  SUte 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Discussion:  J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bayonne,  N.J.;  J.  Stanley  Brown, 
superintendent,  Township  High  School,  JoUet,  HI.;  and  Thomas  A.  Mott,  superintendent 
of  schods,  Seymour,  Ind. 

The  deadi  of  A.  C.  Nelson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  was  noted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  relating  to  the 
same,  ?diicfa  committ^  will  report  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  of  the  Council. 

WiLUAM  B.  Owen,  Secrdary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


TOPIC:    HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

THOliAS   D.   WOOD,   M.D.,   COLUMBIA  UNIYEKStTY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Health  ProUems  in  Education  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  made 
an  exhaiistive  study  of  the  problems  of  health  and  sanitation  in  rural 
communities.  It  has  already  decided  at  this  meeting  upon  lines  of  action 
that  will  bear  early  fruit.  It  will  issue  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
Proceedings  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  ''Minimimi  Sanitary  Requirements 
for  Rural  Schods." 

Statistics  show  that  most  physical  defects  are  as  prevalent,  or  more 
prevalent,  among  pupils  in  rural  schools  than  among  those  who  go  to  schools 
in  the  city.  School  buildings  and  grounds  in  cities  and  towns  are  in  general 
more  attractive,  more  sanitary,  and  more  adequate  for  the  education  of 
children  than  school  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  country.  Many  country 
schools  are  in  schoolhouses  and  outhouses,  not  only  dangerous  to  health, 
but  deadening  to  the  finer  sensibilities  and  degrading  to  the  morals  of  the 
pupils. 
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The  country  school  should  be  as  sanitary  and  as  wholesome  in  all 
essential  particulars  as  the  best  private  dwelling  in  the  community.  The 
expense  of  the  things  which  really  affect  the  health  of  the  pupil  in  school 
should  be  estimated  in  terms  of  child  life  and  efficiency  and  only  for  conven- 
ience reduced  to  dollar  and  cents. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon  no  factor  more  indispensable, 
more  vital,  than  the  welfare  of  rural  life.  The  rural  school  is  the  imiversal, 
the  strategic,  the  incomparable  agency  iar  improving  rural  life.  These 
influences  of  the  rural  school  affect  not  only  methods  of  agriculture,  but  all 
phases  and  standards  of  the  lives  of  the  people — ph3rsical,  mental,  social, 
and  moral. 

If  the  rural  school  is  to  be  considered  fundamentally  and  passably 
efficient,  it  miist  be  sanitary  enough  to  conserve  all  health  values,  imd  a 
stire  and  sufficient  supervision  of  personal  health  of  rural-school  children 
must  be  instituted  and  maintained. 

Medical  inflection  of  pupils  has  been  instituted  in  about  four  himdred 
cities  of  the  country.  Not  one  state  in  five  provides  even  nominal  medical 
inflection  and  health  care  for  children  in  country  schools. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  National 
Coxmcfl  of  Education  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  committed 
with  conviction  and  enthusiasm  to  promoting  improvement  of  sanitation 
of  rural  schools  and  care  of  health  of  country  children.  The  committee 
is  considering  a  plan  for  stimulating  improvement  of  rural  schools  thru 
prizes  to  be  awstfded  to  states  and  commimities  which  demonstrate  the 
greatest  relative  improvement  in  their  own  schools. 


MINIMUM  SANITARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  following  are  the  "Minimum  Sanitary  Requirements  for  Rural 
Schools"  im^x)sed  by  the  Joint  Committees  on  Health  Problems  in  Educa- 
tion oi  the  National  Council  of  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 

It  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  this  committee  to  help  establish  a  stand- 
ard of  fimdamental  health  essentials  in  the  rural  school  and  its  material 
equipment,  so  that  attainment  of  this  minimum  standard  may  be  demanded 
by  educational  authorities  and  by  public  opinion  of  every  rural  school 
thruout  the  country. 

Possession  of  the  minimum  sanitary  requirements  should  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  the  community  and  to  the  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  county,  state,  and  other  supervising  and  interested 
official  or  social  agencies. 

N^ect  of  an3rthing  essential  for  health  in  construction,  eq\iq>ment, 
and  care  of  the  rural-school  plant  is  at  least  an  educational  sin  of  omis^n 
and  may  reasonably  be  considered  a  social  and  civic  crime  or  mfademeanor. 
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The  country  school  should  be  as  sanitary  and  wholesome  in  all  essential 
particulars  as  the  best  home  in  the  community.  Further,  it  should  be 
pleasing  and  attractive  in  appearance,  in  furnishings,  and  in  surroundings, 
so  that  the  community  as  a  whole  may  be  proud  of  it;  so  that  the  pupils 
and  teacher  may  take  pleasure  in.  attending  school  and  in  caring  for  and 
improving  it. 

I.     LOCATION  AND  SUSSOUNDINGS 

The  school  should  be  located  in  as  healthful  a  place  as  exists  in  the 
conuntmity. 

Noise  and  all  other  objectionable  factors  should  be  diminated  from  the 
immediate  environment  of  the  rural  school. 

AccessibilUy. — ^Not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  most  distant  home, 
if  the  children  walk.  Not  more  than  six  miles  from  the  most  distant  home, 
if  school  wagons  are  provided. 

Drainage. — ^School  ground  must  be  well  drained  and  as  dry  as  possible. 
If  natural  drainage  is  not  adequate,  artificial  subsoil  drainage  should  be 
provided. 

Sail. — ^As  every  rural-school  ground  should  have  trees,  shrubs,  and  a 
real  garden  or  experimental  farm,  the  soil  of  the  school  grounds  should  be 
fertile  and  tillable.  Rock  and  day  soil  should  always  be  avoided.  If 
the  soil  is  muddy  when  wet,  a  good  layer  of  sand  and  fine  gravel  shotdd  be 
used  to  make  the  children's  playground  as  useful  as  possible  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Size  of  school  grounds. — ^For  the  schoolhouse  and  playground,  at  least 
three  acres  are  required.' 

Playground  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  A  school  without  a  play- 
ground is  an  educational  deformity  and  presents  a  gross  injustice  to  child- 
hood. 

Arrangemenl  of  grounds. — The  sdiool  grounds  should  have  trees,  plants, 
and  shrubs  grouped  with  arUstic  effect  but  without  interfering  wfth  the 
chfldren's  playground. 

n.     SCHOOLHOUSE 

The  sdioolhouse  should  be  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  Doors 
should  always  open  outward  and  the  main  door  should  have  a  covered 
entrance;  a  separate  fuel  room  should  be  provided,  also  separate  doakrooms 
for  boys  and  for  girls. 

A  basement  or  cellar,  if  provided,  should  be  wdl  ventilated  Und  abso- 
lutdy  dry. 

The  one-teacher  country  school  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  das^ 
room: 

a)  A  small  entrance  hall,  not  less  than  6  by  8  feet. 

*Xf  the  ninl-fchool  plan  incfaidet  the  additional  featnree  (a  teacher^  home^  a  garden,  and  an  experi- 
mental farm),  which  an  already  ia  soma  pragreaSve  itatci  aooe^tod  and  crtabliahed  aa  adncational  attend^ 
then  the  ichool  gioanda  ahoold  ooatain  8  to  zo  acrea. 
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b)  A  small  redring-roomy  not  less  than  8  by  10  feet,  to  be  used  as  an 
emergency  room  in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  for  a  teacher's  conference 
room,  for  school  library,  and  for  health  inspection,  a  feature  now  being  added 
to  the  work  of  the  rural  school. 

c)  A  small  room,  not  less  than  8  by  10  feet,  for  a  workshop,  for  instruc- 
tion in  cooking,  and  for  the  preparation  of  refreshments  when  the  schocd  is 
used,  as  it  should  be,  for  social  purposes. 

Classroom  should  not  be  less  than  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
high.    This  will  provide  space  enough  for  a  maximum  of  thirty  pupils. 

m.     VENTILAXION  AMD  HEATING 

The  schoolroom  should  always  receive  fresh  air  coming  directly  from 
out-of-doors  in  one  of  the  following  arrangements: 

a)  Thru  wide  open  windows  in  mild  weather. 
«  b)  Thru  window-board  ventilators  imder  all  other  conditions,  except 
when,  with  furnace  or  jacketed  stove,  special  and  adequate  inlets  and  exits 
for  air  are  provuled. 

HeaHng. — ^Unless  furnace  or  some  other  basement  system  of  heating  is 
installed,  at  least  a  properly  jacketed  stave  is  required.  (No  unjacketed 
stove  should  be  tolerated  in  any  school.) 

The  jacketed  stove  should  have  a  direct  fresh  air  inlet  about  12  inches 
square,  opening  thru  the  wall  of  the  schoolhouse  into  the  jacket  against 
the  middle  or  hottest  part  of  the  stove. 

The  exit  for  foul  air  should  be  thru  an  opening  at  least  16  inches  square 
on  the  wall  near  the  floor,  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  stove  is 
located. 

A  fireplace  with  flue  adjoining  the  stove  chimney  makes  a  good  exit 
for  bad  air.' 

Temperature, — ^Every  school  should  have  a  thermometer,  and  the 
temperature  in  cold  weather  should  be  kept  between  66^  and  68^  Fahrenheit. 

IV.     UGHTINO 

The  schoolroom  should  receive  an  abundance  of  light,  sufficient  for 
darkest  days,  with  all  parts  of  the  room  adequately  iUimoinated. 

The  area  of  glass  in  windows  should  be  from  one-filth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  floor  area. 

The  best  arrangement,  according  to  present  ideas,  is  to  have  the  light 
come  only  from  the  left  ^de  of  the  pupils  and  from  the  long  wall  of  the 
classroom.  Windows  may  be  allowed  on  rear  as  well  as  on  the  left  side. 
High  windows  not  less  than  seven  feet  from  the  floor  may  be  permitted 
cm  the  right  side  as  an  aid  to  cross-ventilation,  but  not  iois  lighting. 

•TIm  loDowfDc  amacemait  for  ventlktinff  flne  ii  required  in  ooe  western  lUte:  A  drcnlar  ebect  iteel 
imokt  fliMb  8  inches  in  dfamfter,  pessing  up  in  ocnUr  of  ventilefting  shaft  (fool  eir  exit)  to  indies  sqoere  in 
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There  should  be  no  trees  or  shrubbery  near  the  schoolhouse  which  will 
interfere  with  the  lighting  of  the  classro(»n. 

The  school  building  should  so  face  with  reference  to  the  windows  that 
the  schoolroom  will  receive  the  direct  simlight  at  some  time  during  the  day. 

Shades  should  be  provided  at  tops  and  bottoms  of  windows  with  the 
dark  shades  at  top,  so  that  light  may  be  properly  controlled  cm  bright  days. 

Schoolroom  colors. — ^The  best  colors  for  the  scho(Jroom  in  relation  to 

lighting  are: 

Ceiling:  white  or  light  cream. 

Walls:  light  gray — green. 

Blackboards:  black. 

V.     CLEANLINESS 

The  schoolhouse  and  surroundings  shoidd  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  good 
housds:eeper  keeps  her  home. 

a)  No  dry  sweeping  or  dusting  shoidd  be  allowed. 

b)  Floors  and  furniture  should  be  cleaned  with  damp  sweepers  and 
oily  cloths.' 

c)  Scrubbing  and  airing  are  better  than  any  form  of  fumigation. 

VI.     DRINKING  WATER 

Drinking  water  should  be  available  for  every  pupil  at  any  time  of  day 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  school  program. 

Every  rural  school  shoidd  have  a  sanitary  drinking  foimtain  located 
just  inside  or  outside  the  schoolhouse  entrance. 

Drinking  water  should  come  from  a  safe  source.  Its  purity  should  be 
certified  by  an  examination  by  the  state  board  of  health  or  by  some  other 
equally  reliable  authority. 

A  common  drinking-cup  is  always  dangerous  and  should  never  be 
tolerated. 

Individual  drinking-cups  are  theoretically,  and,  in  some  conditions,  all 
right,  but  practical  experience  has  proven  that  in  schools,  individual  cups,  to 
be  used  more  than  once,  are  imsatisfactory  and  unhygienic.  Therefore, 
they  are  not  to  be  advocated  or  approved  for  any  school. 

Sufficient  pressure  for  running  water  for  drinking  fountain  or  other 
uses  in  the  rural  school  may  always  be  provided  from  any  source  without 
excessive  expense  by  a  storage  tank  or  by  pressure  tank  with  force  pump. 

vn.     WATER  FOfR  WASHING 

Children  in  all  schools  should  have  facilities  for  washing  hands  available 
at  least: 

a)  Alwa3rs  after  the  use  of  the  toilet. 
h)  Always  before  eating. 

■Sweepliic  compomub  in  moiit-pfool  oooUincn  may  be  obtained  in  tlw  macketi. 
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c)  Frequently  after  pla3aiig  outdoors,  writing  on  blackboard,  or  doing 

other  forms  of  handwork  connected  with  the  school. 

Individual  clean  towels  shoidd  always  be  used. 

Pi^>er  towels  are  the  cheapest  and  most  practicable. 

The  common  towel  is  as  dangerous  to  health  as  the  comnum  drinking- 
cup. 

Vm.      FURNITURE 

School  seats  and  desks  should  be  hygienic  in  type  and  adjusted  to  the 
size  and  needs  of  growing  children.  Seats  and  desks  should  be  individual — 
separate — adjustable — clean. 

Books  and  other  materiak  of  instruction  should  be  not  only  sanitary 
but  attractive  enough  to  stimulate  a  wholesome  response  from  the  pupils. 

DC.     TOILETS  AND  PRIVIES 

Toilets  and  privies  should  be  sanitary  in  location,  in  construction,  and 
in  maintenance. 

a)  Xf  water  carriage  system  for  sewage  is  available,  separate  toilets 
for  boys  and  girls  should  be  located  in  the  schoolhouse  with  separate 
entrances  on  difiFerent  sides  or  comers  of  the  school  building. 

b)  If  there  is  no  water  carriage  system,  separate  privies  should  be 
located  at  least  fifty  feet  in  the  different  directions  from  the  schoolhouse, 
with  the  entrances  well  screened. 

c)  The  privy  should  be  rainproc^,  well  ventilated,  and  one  of  the 
following  types: 

I.  Dry  earth  closet. 

3.  Septic  tank  container. 

3.  With  a  water-tight  vault  or  box. 

All  containers  of  excreta  should  be  water-tight,  thoroly  screened  against 
insects,  and  easily  emptied  and  cleaned  at  firequent  intervals. 

No  cesspool  should  be  used  imless  it  is  water-tight  and  easily  emptied 
and  cleaned. 

All  excreta  should  be  either  burned,  buried,  treated  by  subsoil  drainage^ 
reduced  by  septic  tank  treatment,  or  properly  distributed  on  tilled  land  as 
fertilizer. 

X.  ALL  SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  PRIVIES  SH0X7LD  BE  THOROLY  AND  EFFECTIVELY 

SCREENED  AGAINST  FLIES  AND  MOSQUITOES 

XI.  SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  OUTHOUSES  SHOULD  BE  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM 

DEFACING  AND  OBSCENE  MARKS 

Xn.     BUILDINGS  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  GOOD  REPAIR  AND  WITH  WHOLE 

WINDOWS 

STANDARDS 

Provision  and  equipment  of  adequate  school  plant  depends  on  intelli- 
gence, interest,  pride,  and  financial  ability  of  commtmity. ' 
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Maintenance  of  a  dean  and  sanitary  schod  plant  dq>ends  on  ^dent 
housekeeping  and  on  interest  and  willing  co-operation  of  pupils. 

No  commimity  should  be  satisfied  by  the  minimum  requirements  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing,  but  every  coimtry  school  should  be  so  attractive  and 
well  equipped  as  to  minister  with  some  abimdance  of  satisfaction  to  the 
ph3rsical,  mental,  aesthetic,  social,  and  moral  well-being  of  those  who  provide 
it,  who  own  it,  who  use  it,  and  who  enjoy  it. 

PRESENT  COMDmONS 

Among  the  reasons  whidi  ej^Iain  the  present  deplorable  conditions  of 
rural  schoolhouses,  the  f crowing  are  prominent: 

a)  Low  architectural  and  sanitary  standards  in  rural  regions  generally 
thruout  the  coimtry. 

b)  Ignorance  regarding  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  moral  effects 
of  unattractive  and  insanitary  school  buildings  on  the  children  and  on  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

c)  False  economy  expressed  by  local  school  boards  in  failure  to  vote 
enough  money  to  build  and  maintain  suitable  school  buildings. 

i)  Lack  of  supervision  or  assistance  by  the  state  which  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  maintain  desirable  standards. 

IMPRGVEMENT 

How  shall  the  rural  schools  thruout  this  coimtry  be  improved  up  to  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  standard  ? 

I.  By  a  popular  campaign  of  education  regarding  the  conditions  desir- 
able and  possible  in  the  coimtry  school.  Such  a  campaign  would  profitably 
indude  many  or  most  of  the  following: 

a)  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  state  dq>artm»its  of 
education  should  furnish  plans  and  instructicms  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  rural-school  buildings. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington  is  already 
siq>pl3ring  on  request  valuable  hdp  of  this  kind,  and  a  few  state  departments 
of  education  are  demonstrating  what  may  be  done  by  supervision  and  sup- 
port which  aid  without  controlling. 

b)  State  departments  of  education  should  supply  supervision  of  rural 
schools  and  should  have  power: 

i)  To  condemn  insanitary  and  wholly  unsuitable  buildings. 
3)  To  give  state  aid  to  rural  schools  when  the  local  authorities  fulfil 
certain  desdrable  and  reasonable  conditions. 

c)  Ideas  and  standards  of  school  sanitation  should  be  inculcated  in 
minds  of  local  school  patrons  and  school  authorities  who  control  school 
funds  and  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  iHiblic  lectures  on 
health  topics  should  be  provided  in  the  schoolhouse  and  elsewhere. 
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i)  Effective  school  health  courses  should  be  introduced  in  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

Better  education  of  rural-school  teachers,  coimty  superintendents,  and 
rural-school  supervisors  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  school  hygiene  and 
sanitation  should  be  assured. 

e)  Interest  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  the  improvement  and  care  of  all 
features  of  the  school  and  its  surroimdings  which  affect  health  and  happi- 
ness should  be  inspired  in  the  minds  of  rural-school  pupils. 

Organizations  such  as  '^ Pupils'  Board  of  Health,"  ''Civic  Leagues,"  or 
''Health  Militias"  may  profitably  be  formed  among  pupils. 

f)  Organizations  like  "The  Granges,"  women's  clubs,  coimty  medical 
societies,  and  other  groups  so  situated  that  they  may  further  the  cause  of 
health  and  efi&ciency  should  co-operate  with  the  mral  schooL 

g)  Attractive  but  reliable  health  information^  should  be  furnished 
abundantly  by  the  public  press. 

n.  Emulaticm  and  competition  should  be  recognized  and  rewarded  in 
ways  that  will  promote  wholesomely  and  progressively  the  welfare  of  the 
conmiunity  as  a  whole. 

* 

TEN  SANITARY  COMICANDMENTS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  every  school  which  may  be  considered  passably  sanitary  the  following 
conditions  shall  obtain: 

1.  Heating  by  at  least  a  properly  jacketed  stove.  (No  unjacketed  stove 
to  be  allowed.) 

Ventilation  by  direct  outdoor  air  inlets  and  by  adequate  and  direct 
foul  air  outlets. 

2.  Lighting  from  left  side  of  room  (or  from  left  and  rear)  thru  window 
space  at  least  one-fifth  of  floor  space  in  area. 

3.  Cleanliness  of  school  as  good  as  in  the  home  of  a  carefid  housekeeper. 

4.  Furniture  sanitary  in  kind,  and  easily  and  frequently  cleaned.  Seats 
and  desks  adjustable  and  hygienic  in  type. 

5.  Drinking  water  from  a  pure  source  provided  by  a  sanitary  drinking 
fountain. 

6.  Facilities  for  washing  hands,  and  individual  towels. 

7.  Toilets  and  privies  sanitary  in  type  and  in  care  (with  no  cesspools 
unless  water-tight)  and  no  neglected  privy  boxes  or  vaults. 

8.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  excluded  by  thoro  screening  of  schoolhouse  and 
toilets. 

9.  Obscene  and  defacing  marks  absolutely  absent  from  schoolhouse 
and  privies. 

10.  Playgroimd  of  adequate  size  for  every  rural  school. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TESTS  AND  STANDARDS 
OP  EPPICIENCY  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS— 
A  BRIEP  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  PURPOSE, 
NATURE,  AND  CONDUCT  OP  SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

GEORGE    DRAyXON    STRAYER,    PROFESSOR    OF    EDUCATIONAL    ADMINISTRA- 
TION, TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 
NEW  YORE,  N.Y.,  CHAIRMAN 

The  cammittee  on  standards  and  tests  has  spent  a  part  of  the  time 
available  at  each  of  the  three  meetings  which  it  has  held  in  considering  the 
subject  of  school  surve3rs.  It  is  obvious  that  any  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  standards  or  tests  of  ^dency  must  involve  some  treatment  of  that 
form  of  inquiry  now  so  commonly  advocated  by  the  critics  of  public  educa- 
tion who  hope  to  base  a  wise  and  economic  reorganization  of  our  school 
system  upon  a  critical  scientific  examination  of  present  practice.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  brief  statement  to  present  the  findings  of  the  committee 
with  reference  to  the  following  questions :  (i)  What  is  a  survey  ?  (2)  When 
or  under  what  conditions  should  a  survey  be  imdertaken  ?  (3)  By  whom 
should  a  siu^ey  be  made  ?  (4)  What  are  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
an  efficient  survey  ?  (5)  Under  what  conditions  should  reports  of  surveys 
be  issued?    (6)  What  results  may  we  expect  from  school  surveys? 

I.  Wh(U  is  a  survey?  A  school  survey  may  be  defined  as  an  inqidry 
concemmg  public  education  which  seeks  to  acquaint  the  public  with  all 
of  the  educational  agencies  supported  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  public  moneys, 
with  respect  to  their  organization,  administration,  supervision,  cost,  ph3rs- 
ical  equipment,  courses  of  study,  teaching  staff,  methods  of  teaching, 
student  body,  and  results  as  measiured  by  the  achievements  of  those  who 
are  being  trained  or  have  been  trained  therein.  Such  an  inquiry  must, 
of  necessity,  reach  conclusions  in  terms  of  the  aim  or  purpose  of  education, 
and  may  not  fail  to  relate  present  achievement  of  the  school  S3rstem  to  the 
sources  of  support  now  utilized  or  which  may  be  made  available.  A  school 
survey  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  school  investigation.  Common  usage 
has  given  to  the  term  "investigation"  a  more  or  less  invidious  significance. 
It  suggests  the  assembling  of  evidence  in  proof  of  inefficiency  of  method, 
\)r  of  incompetence  and  negligence  of  individuals  or  institutions.  Its  stress 
is  upon  failure  and  non-performance.  Consequently  its  attitude  is  primarily 
n^ative  and  its  attention  focused  upon  affairs  of  the  past.  Moreover, 
an  investigation  must  work  in  the  face  of  the  hostility,  or,  at  the  best, 
passive  resistance,  of  those  whose  activities  are  brought  under  scrutiny. 
The  survey,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  cause  the  school  syston,  as  it 
actually  exists  and  operates,  to  pass  in  complete  review  before  the  public. 
While  of  necessity  taking  account  of  the  ne^ected  responsibilities  of  indi- 
viduals, the  survey  is  concerned,  first  of  all,  with  schools  as  institutions 
(serving  a  definite  public  purpose.    Its  aim  is,  not  to  bring  individuals  to 
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trialy  but  rather  to  define  those  conditions  under  which  the  organized  insti- 
tutions of  public  education  become  most  inunediately  efiFective  for  the 
public  good.  The  survey  involves  the  highest  d^pree  of  co-operation 
between  those  on  the  inside  and  those  on  the  outside  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. This  di£Ference  between  the  school  survey  and  the  school  investiga- 
tion is  more  than  a  verbal  distinction.  It  involves  a  difference  in  motive 
that  predetermines  both  inmiediate  scientific  results  and  ultimate  educa- 
tional gain. 

2.  Whefiy  or  under  whai  condUumSf  should  a  survey  be  undertaken?  In 
goieral,  in  the  large  systems,  it  is  best  for  the  superintendent's  office  to 
secure  from  the  board  of  education  the  necessary  funds  to  maintain  a  bureau 
or  department  of  special  statistical  information  and  special  tests  whereby 
the  efficioicy  of  the  school  system  may  be  reviewed  at  all  times  in  a  way 
which  will  add  needed  important  data  and  conclusions  to  the  reports  and 
the  observations  possible  under  the  usual  organization  that  now  exists. 
In  small  systems,  and  in  all  systems  on  special  occasions,  this  will  not  be 
possible.    Therefore  other  measures  must  be  adq>ted. 

When  any  special  questions  arise  calling  for  e]q>ert  knowledge  which 
cannot  be  easily  supplied  by  the  superintendents  or  school  officials,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  matter  of  architectural  plans,  in  the  matter  of  expert  re- 
visions of  accounting  system,  and  in  cases  where  new  and  elaborate  subjects 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  or  when  additions  and  revisions 
are  undertaken,  the  conmnmity  should  be  led  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
is  wise  to  employ  the  services  of  specialists  who  can  advise  the  superin- 
tendent's office  and  the  board  in  these  particular  matters. 

When  the  superintendent  or  the  lay  members  of  the  schod  administra- 
tion feel  uncertainty  with  regard  to  any  phase  of  the  school  work,  it  should 
be  possible  to  employ  the  services  of  competent  persons  who  can  supple- 
ment the  regular  observation  of  the  schools  and  confirm  or  modify  the  recom- 
mendations that  are  imder  consideration.  Such  persons,  constituting  a 
siurvey  conunittee,  should  be  recognized  by  the  conununity  as  a  tempcnury 
extension  of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  schools.  In  special  cases  such 
siq>plementary  service  can  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  deciding  points  which 
are  under  diq>ute.  Thus  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  several  members 
of  the  board  of  education  would  not  agree  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of 
certain  policies  under  omsideration.  They  should  be  brought  to  recognize 
the  value  of  advice  from  representatives  of  the  educational  profession 
outside  the  particular  school  S3rstem  in  question.  The  community  and  the 
educational  profession  should  recognize  that  consultation  is  not  a  reflection 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent,  board  of  education,  or  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  but  rather  a  recognition  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  a  large  and  complex  group,  the  members  of  which  are  capable  of 
supplanenting  each  other,  even  where  there  is  not  absolute  agreement  on 
methods  of  procedure. 
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Temporary  additions  to  the  school  staff  in  the  fashion  above  described 
are  justified  by  the  fact  that  schools  continually  are  facing  administrative 
emergencies  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  permanent  additions 
to  the  staff.  Furthermore,  these  temporary  situations  very  frequently 
call  for  a  broader  view  than  can  be  siq>plied  by  a  single  supervisory  officer. 
The  teaching  profession  itself  needs  the  kind  of  opportunity  which  would 
be  furnished  by  such  surve3rs  to  enlarge  its  own  views  and  to  try  out  many 
of  the  experiments  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  best  adjust- 
ment within  the  complicated  school  situ^ation. 

The  superintendent  very  frequently  needs  the  support  of  the  general 
educational  profession  to  make  a  conmiunity  clearly  aware  of  needs  which 
he  sees,  but  which  the  conmiimity  is  slow  to  recognize.  For  example,  he 
frequently  needs  more  funds  than  he  can  easily  obtain  without  the  co- 
iteration  of  some  outside  advice.  The  superintendent  ought  to  be  able 
to  call  in  such  outside  advice  for  the  benefit  of  the  commimity  itself. 

Finally,  the  conmiunity  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  its  school 
officers.  When  criticism  has  once  become  the  fashion  in  a  given  conmiunity, 
it  is  very  likely  to  undermine  the  ^ciency  of  the  school  system,  and  the 
superintendent  should  welcome  a  survey  which  will  either  give  him  the 
support  which  he  needs  in  dispelling  the  criticisms,  or  give  the  community 
the  suggestions  which  it  needs  in  order  to  remedy  the  situation. 

3.  By  whom  should  a  survey  be  made?  From  the  above  discussion  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  survey  can  be  most  advantageously  undertaken  by  the 
school  officers.  If  the  citizens  wish  to  have  a  survey  made,  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  secure  it  thru  their  regular  representatives  on  the  board. 
Groups  of  citizens  who  cannot  secure  such  action  thru  the  board  should  be 
provided  with  means  of  carrying  out  a  survey  and  should  fed  justified 
in  adding  temporarily  to  the  supervisory  staff  a  group  of  specialists  com- 
petent to  undertake  a  thorogoing  inquiry.  Fiu*thermore,  the  superintend- 
ent ought  to  be  in  position  at  any  time  to  call  in  impartial  professional 
advisers  in  case  he  finds  school  interests  seriously  jeopardized.  Whether 
the  survey  originates  with  the  superintendent  or  with  the  boards  or  with 
an  interested  group  of  citizens,  its  purpose  should  be  to  protect  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  community  by  employing 
specialists,  whether  within  or  without  the  system,  competent  to  study 
sdentificaUy  the  school  system  and  able,  by  virtue  of  their  experience  as 
educators,  to  pr<q)ose  adequate  and  workable  reforms. 

4.  Wh(U  are  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  an  efficiefU  survey?  A  school 
siirvey  naturally  will  aim  to  deal  with  those  phases  of  school  organization 
which  are  capable  of  exact  objective  review.  Thus  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  should  be  taken  up.  The  physical  equipment  of  the 
schools  should  be  examined.  The  attendance  at  schools,  including  the 
question  of  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  can  be  definitely 
determined.    The  rate  of  promotion  within  the  grade  can  be  known  defi- 
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nitely.  The  number  of  children  in  a  given  classroom  should  be  ascertained 
as  well  as  the  provisions  that  are  made  for  exceptional  children,  including 
defectives.  The  method  of  training  teachers,  their  qualifications,  the 
methods  of  their  appointment,  and  the  method  of  eliminating  in^dent 
teachers  should  be  considered.  The  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  rules 
governing  their  tenure  of  office;  the  provisions  that  are  made  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  during  the  period  of  their  service;  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  supervisory  staff  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
carry  out  their  work,  especially  with  reference  to  their  conduct  with  the 
classroom  exercises;  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  including  an  examina- 
tion of  the  course  of  study;  the  methods  of  class  instruction,  including  the 
variations  in  these  methods  of  class  instruction ;  the  variations  in  these  meth- 
ods which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  the  subjects  commonly  taught, 
all  will  be  subject  to  careful  review.  There  should  also  be  made  an  exami- 
nation of  the  provisions  which  exist  within  the  system  for  recording  such 
data  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  study  of  educational  problems,  together 
with  recommendations  concerning  the  use  to  be  made  of  these  facts. 

Any  school  inquiry  should,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  observe,  measure, 
and  report  the  conditions  of  the  community's  political,  industrial,  social, 
and  educational  life  which  favor  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Investigation  should  dwell  upon  the  achievements  of  the  school  system, 
especially  noting  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving.  The  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  any  school  or  system  of  schools  must  always  be  made  in  terms 
of  the  changes,  devel(q)ments,  improvements,  or  growths  in  efficiency  which 
have  taken  place  under  a  given  administration  or  during  a  given  period 
of  years. 

5.  Under  what  condiUons  should  reports  of  surveys  be  issued?  Any 
report  concerning  school  conditions  should  be  so  planned  and  arranged  as 
not  to  mislead  educational  officers  or  the  public  concerning  the  general 
and  special  methods  of  any  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
within  its  scope.  For  example:  If  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  includes  the 
work  of  the  department  of  physical  education,  and  if  the  physical  growth 
of  pupils  is  below  what  should  be  expected,  while  the  moral  and  social 
atmo^here  of  the  school  playgroimds  is  admirable,  the  latter  fact  should 
be  made  as  clear  as  the  former.  In  general,  certain  topics  should  be  chosen 
for  measurement  and  report,  and  the  result  should  be  reported  in  the  case 
of  each  topic  without  selection  for  purpose  of  the  support  of  any  interest 
within  or  without  the  school. 

The  rqx>rt  should  be  prepared  as  a  dociunent  intended  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  school  officers.    The  further  use  of  the  report  should  dq>end 
upon  the  agreement  of  these  school  officers  and  the  specialists  who  are 
employed  by  the  board.    No  publicity  should  be  giv&i  to  the  work  of  the  ' 
survey  during  its  progress  without  the  consent  of  both  parties.    Upon 
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completion  of  the  survey,  publication  involving  alterations  in  the  report 
should  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  persons  making  the  survey. 

6.  Wh(U  results  may  we  expectfrom  school  surveys?  From  school  survQrs 
having  the  scope  indicated  above  and  omducted  by  competent  professional 
q>ecialists,  we  expect  to  derive  more  adequate  appreciation  of  our  public- 
school  83rstems  with  re^>ect  to  both  their  successes  and  their  failures.  From 
such  surveys,  we  may  hope  for  an  accumulation  of  educational  data  from 
which  scientific  conclusions  concerning  the  changes  which  should  be 
brought  about  in  educational  practice  may  be  derived.  When  surveys  in- 
volve the  men  of  highest  scientific  attainm^it  and  of  soimd  professional 
judgments,  we  shall  get  reconunendatlons  which,  if  followed,  will  make 
for  the  increased  ^dency  of  public  education. 


DISCUSSION 


FsANK  £.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  Newton  schools,  Newtonville,  Mass. — 
Measurements  of  administrative  efficiency  that  are  at  once  mathematically  and  scien- 
tifically accurate  and  also  of  any  considerable  practical  value  have  yet  to  be  achieved. 
While  we  wait  on  such  perfect  measurements,  however,  we  may  render  our  profession 
incalculable  service  thru  measurements  that  are  practically  reliable,  usable,  and  useful; 
such  measurements  are  already  at  hand. 

In  making  measurements  that  possess  these  characteristics  of  practical  reliability, 
usability,  and  usefulness,  no  other  unit  of  measure  can  com|>are,  either  in  significance  or  in 
the  extent  of  its  applicability,  with  the  dollar.  How  much — ^how  many  definite  units — 
of  anything,  material  or  immaterial,  does  one  dollar  buy  or  produce;  or,  what  is  the 
cost  of  any  definite  unit  or  number  of  units  of  anything  that  the  schoob  are  trying  to 
produce?  How  b  each  dollar  of  e3q)enclituie  apportioned  among  the  various  things — 
services,  plant,  equipment,  supplies — that  are  bought  ?  Sudi  questiims  as  these,  directed 
with  discrimination,  demand  measurements  that  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency. 

The  nimiber  of  significant  measurements  that  may  be  made  thru  the  application  of 
some  monetary  unit  is  almost  without  limit;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  measure- 
ments that  is  not  as  significant  pedagogically  as  it  is  financially.  To  bring  out  this  sig- 
nificance, financial  and  pedagogical,  compariscms  are  essential;  we  must  compare  the 
costs  of  similar  adiievements  imder  different  conditions,  in  different  school  systems,  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  schod  system,  or  in  the  same  school  system  at  different  times 
and  under  different  conditions. 

But  we  may  not  rest  with  comparisons  akme;  these  are  valuable  mily  as  they  lead  to 
critical  analysb  and  constructive  study  of  the  effects  of  the  different  conditkms  under 
comparison  which  result  in  different  imit  costs  of  production.  It  b  the  merit  rather  than 
the  defect  of  these  measurements  and  comparisons  of  costs  that  they  seldom  offer  at  once 
the  basb  for  final  conclusions;  almost  invariably  they  stimulate  further  inquiry.  A 
special  school  survey  that  does  not  result  in  a  continuous  survey  carried  on  by  those 
regulariy  in  charge  of  the  school  system  f aib  of  the  diief  function  that  a  survey  diould 
serve. 

C.  N.  Kendall,  state  commissioner  of  education,  Trenton,  N.J. — ^Thb  repcHt  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  committee.    I  alone  am  responsible  for  it. 

In  order  to  measure  achievements  in  geogrH^hy,  it  b  necesmy  to  know  the  ultimate 
ends  to  be  attained  by  a  study  of  the  subject.    We  nmst  know  what  we  want  to  aocom- 
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pKsh  before  uiuiertaking  to  measure  results.  We  cannot  estimate  progress  unkss  we 
know  where  we  are  going.  We  cannot  measure  unless  we  have  something  to  measure. 
Qualitative  standards  must  precede  quantitative  ones.  Have  we  such  standards?  Has 
any  serious  attenq>t  been  made  to  establish  these  standards  as  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  measuring  efficiency?  There  is  little  evidence  that  such  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
at  least  so  far  as  American  schools  are  concerned.  This  is  not  merely  my  opinion,  but 
it  is  also  that  of  some  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  geography  in  the  country.  They 
deprecate  the  fact  that  it  is  so. 

Geography  has  received  scant  attenticm  from  the  National  Educaticm  Association 
In  the  past  ten  years,  not  to  exceed  six  or  eight  papers  on  all  the  various  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  it,  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondaiy  schods,  have  been  presented.  The 
literature  on  the  subject  for  teachers  may  be  found  in  the  modest  compass  of  not  to  exceed 
half  a  dozen  books,  some  of  which  are  of  modest  merit. 

The  points  which  in  my  judgment  need  enqdiasis  are  these:  (i)  We  lack  collective 
or  generally  accepted  standards  of  what  should  be  accomplished;  (3)  No  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  sudi  standards;  (3)  Such  standards,  however,  are  necessary 
befOTe  we  can  estimate  efficiency  with  confidence. 

In  what  way  is  it  possible  to  establish  such  standards  as  preliminary  to  knovdng  what 
we  are  to  judge  or  measure  ?  By  what  means  are  we  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  what 
should  be  the  essentials  in  a  course  of  study  in  geography  to  which  inquiring  school 
siq)erintendents  and  surveyors  could  look  for  guidance  ? 

One  way  would  be  this:  A  committee  could  be  s4^)ointed  by  this  Council  to  report 
upcm  standards  or  desirable  accomplishments  in  geogn^y.  This  committee  could  call 
to  its  assistance  leading  teachers  of  geography.  It  could  also  secure  the  co-q)erati<xi  of 
paych6k)gists  to  pass  upon  the  adaptability  of  material  to  the  age  of  children,  an  important 
considetatioQ.  Superintendents  of  schools  should  be  represented  on  such  a  committee 
in  order  to  prevent  an  overdose  of  the  subject  in  a  crowded  curriculum.  Such  a  committee 
could  not  be  expected  to  settle  all  debatable  questions.  It  could,  however,  reach  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  whidi  would  be  of  immense  value.  The  digested,  well-thought-out 
report  of  such  a  committee,  presented  to  and  adopted  by  this  Council,  would  cany  great 
weight,  and  many  persons  would  use  it.  It  would  have  more  influence  than  the  individual- 
btic  (^nnion  of  any  one  person,  whoever  he  might  be;  it  would  be  a  he^  to  many;  it 
would  prevent  much  of  the  prevailing  waste;  it  would  be  a  (nece  of  needed  constructive 
work  which  this  CoimcU  might  well  imdertake;  it  would  do  much  to  shi^  the  geography 
teaching  of  the  country.  What  body  in  this  country  is  so  fit  to  deal  with  this  subject  as 
thisCoimdl? 

I  have  been  trying  to  gather  what  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  from  some  conspicuous 
teachers  of  geography  as  to  what  should  be  the  essential  purpose  in  teaching  geography, 
and  in  these  I  personally  concur.    Sunmiarized  there  are  four: 

1.  Well-organized  observation  of  geographical  phenomena  within  the  child's  environ- 
ment— no  textbooks  here. 

2.  The  location  of  those  facts  and  features,  limited  in  number,  which  should  be  at 
the  ready  service  of  any  intelligent  person.  There  are  some  persons  who  think  this  purpose 
has  been  too  much  ignored  of  late  years.  Desirable  as  it  may  be  to  teach  facts  in  geog- 
raphy in  connection  with  problems  set  up  by  either  teachers  or  pupils,  de^rable  as  it 
may  be  to  provide  motives  for  learning  facts,  yet  if  problems  and  motivation  cannot  be 
furnished  either  by  teachers  or  by  children  the  facts  nevertheless  should  be  learned.  The 
situation  here  is  analogous  to  the  facts  of  the  multiplication  table. 

3.  Power  to  reason  clearly  from  cause  to  effect — to  look  back  of  a  given  fact  to  the 

condition  which  has  brought  it  about.    Such  questicms  may  be  stated  as  problems.    Here 

are  three: 

How  does  it  come  about  that  Japan,  a  small  nati<Mi,  was  able  to  defeat  Russia  in  the 
late  war  between  those  countries  ? 
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Why  is  it  that  the  German  Empire,  not  half  as  dd  as  the  United  States,  with  a  popu- 
lation cmly  two-thirds  as  great  as  our  own,  with  only  200,000  square  miles  of  territc^  in 
contrast  with  our  3,000,000,  has  a  much  larger  foreign  trade  than  the  United  States  ? 

Suggest  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  have  our  winter  when  the  earth  is  nearest 
the  sun. 

These  problems  and  similar  ones  have  at  least  three  values:  (i)  They  stimulate 
thought;  (3)  They  cultivate  initiative;  (3)  They  have  interest  because  they  relate  to 
ffltuations  of  the  day,  to  the  experiences  of  this  generation,  because  they  have  a  particular 
bearing  on  everyday  affairs  of  Hf e.  But  they  must  be  within  the  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  the  pupiL 

4.  Training  and  skiU  in  the  use  of  m2^>s,  translating  the  facts  and  conditions  repre- 
sented on  maps  in  terms  of  the  real  world.  Training  in  the  use  of  textbooks,  reference 
books,  atlases,  etc.  The  power  to  use  a  map  or  textbodc  with  a  definite  purpose,  to  dii- 
criminate  and  select  with  reference  to  that  purpose. 

Not  without  debate  would  these  four  purposes  here  offered  as  basic  princq>les  be 
accepted,  but  they  might  afford  a  starting-place  for  discussion. 

We  must  admit,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  that  the  habit  is  too  common  of 
looking  on  the  printed  page  in  geography  with  the  receptive  rather  than  the  questioning 
attitude  of  mind;  that  pupils  use  words  and  expressions  ^diich  they  give  and  take  glibly 
without  asking  what  they  mean;  that  geogr^hical  thought  often  begins  and  ends  with 
the  hieroglyphics  on  the  map;  that  too  many  teachers  are  unable  to  discriminate  in  the 
vast  range  of  the  subject  between  essentials  and  nonessentials;  and  that  there  is  too  much 
ignorance  of  geography  when  pupils  come  to  our  normal  schools. 

A  professor  in  the  department  of  geography  in  a  leading  state  university  says: 

**From  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  graduates  of  hi^  schools  pass  thru  my  hands 
yearly.  We  frequently  give  these  Freshmen  in  the  univerai^  tests  m  the  eariy  part  of 
the  cdlege  course.  These  tests  in  geography  reveal  how  small  a  knowledge  of  geography 
hi^^-school  graduates  possess.  It  is  unbelievably  small  and  could  almost  be  called  igno- 
rance of  geography,  yet  these  are  the  same  type  of  students  who  enter  the  normal  schools 
to  become  teacners  of  geography." 

Turning  to  the  reports  of  surveyors  made  in  several  cities,  we  find  that  either  the 
surveyors  were  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  making  the  survey  in  the  absence  of  standards 
by  which  to  measure  or  the  subject  was  thought  to  be  of  little  value.  The  subject  is 
dismissed  with  but  a  few  lines  in  each  of  these  reports.  The  New  York  report  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  pages  devotes  seven  pages  to  geography.  However  it  must  not  be  foigotten 
that  any  survey  cannot  be  expected  to  pass  judgment  upon  everything  that  is  done  in  a 
school  system. 

The  problem,  then,  is  the  setting-up  of  standards  or  courses  of  study  by  trained  and 
interested  leaders  in  geography  teaching,  together  with  other  leaders  in  education.  Only 
when  this  has  been  done  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  with  confidence  and  satisfac- 
tion the  efficiency  of  geogr^hy  teaching.  Not  imtil  then  are  we  likely  to  have  more  than 
individualistic  orrfnion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  one  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  elementary  course  of  study. 

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^The  great  work  of  the  public  schools  today  is  to  eliminate  from  the 
curriculum  all  unnecessary  matter  and  methodand  to  make  all  instruction  count  in  more 
specific  terms  toward  the  educational  progress  of  the  pupil.  The  possibility  of  applying 
definite  tests  and  standards  to  measure  school  abilities  in  the  various  subjects  taught  is 
just  beginning  to  find  place  in  public-school  systems.  Arithmetic,  long  holding  a  large 
place  on  the  daily  program  of  the  schoolroom,  must  show  a  better  reason  for  its  prominence 
than  the  tadt  assumption  that  it  b  both  disciplinary  and  practical 

J.  M.  Rice  started  the  movement  in  1903  when  he  applied  uniform  arithmetical  tests 
to  over  six  thousand  pupils  in  the  elementary  schoob  of  seven  dties  with  results  showing 
a  variation  of  from  80  percent  to  35  per  cent  in  averages  for  schoob.    Dr.  Rice  concluded 
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from  the  array  of  facts  before  him  that  these  variations  were  not  due  to  causes  commonly 
assigned,  but  arose  from  the  need  6(  pxoper  standards  and  tests  whereby  teachers  might 
ascertain  from  time  to  time  the  actual  progress  of  their  schoob  compared  with  other 
schools  or  with  an  average  allotment  in  a  number  of  schools. 

In  1908,  CHfiF  Winfield  Stone  compiled  the  resiilts  of  his  arithmetical  tests  put  to 
about  six  thousand  pupils  in  twenty-six  different  school  systems  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  nature  of  the  product  of  the  first  six  years  of  arithmetic  work  and  the  relation 
between  distinctive  procedure  in  arithmetic  work  and  the  resulting  abilities.  Dr.  Stone 
makes  the  following  interesting  conclusions :  (i)  the  study  called  arithmetic  makes  demand 
on  a  plurality  of  abilities,  for  while  ability  in  any  fundamental  except  addition  implies 
nearly  the  same  ability  in  other  fundamentals  in  both  systems  and  individuals,  yet 
ability  in  any  fundamental  implies  ability  in  reasoning  in  individuals  to  a  less  degree  than 
ability  in  any  such  subject  as  English  implies  ability  in  such  a  subject  as  geography;  and 
(2)  there  is  wide  variability  among  systems  and  stiU  gre  ater  variability  among  individuals 
within  a  system,  while  the  variability  among  boys  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  that 
among  girls. 

In  1910,  S.  A.  Courtis,  following  the  work  of  Dr.  Stone  as  a  basis,  determined  standard 
scores  in  the  fundamental  abilities  involved  in  work  with  whole  numbers,  thru  ten  thou- 
sand records  collected  from  about  seventy  schools  in  ten  states  and  England. 

In  1911,  seventy-five  thousand  tests  were  used  and  Dr.  Courtis  established  measure- 
ments of  growth  and  determined  the  value  of  the  comparative  graph  sheet.  He  is  now 
working  oa  the  determination  of  standard  growth,  control  of  individual  variations,  and 
the  determination  of  efficient  methods. 

Dr.  Courtis  has  done  the  latest  and  possibly  t  he  most  complete  work  in  the  subject, 
and  his  tests  and  standards  are  becoming  more  and  more  widely  used. 

If  the  work  is  continued  with  the  same  scientific  interest  and  insight  with  which  it 
was  undertaken  and  has  been  followed  to  the  present  time,  it  promises  to  be  only  a  few 
years  imtil  a  teacher  in  any  grade  in  the  schools  will  be  able  to  know,  rather  than  to  infer, 
the  arithmetical  status  of  his  school  as  a  whole  and  that  of  individual  members,  by  the 
use  of  universally  recognized  standards,  and  can  therefore  determine  upon  the  most 
efficient  methods,  and  know  exactiy  where  to  put  his  time  and  energy  to  seoue  reascmable 
achievements  in  the  subject — such  achievements  as  will  satisfy  social  and  ccnnmerdal 
needs. 

L.  E.  Wolfe,  former  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^While  listening 
to  the  able  discussi<xi,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  facilitate  the  solution  of  this  problem 
and  the  aj^lication  of  its  solution  if  this  committee  would  officially  invite  the  normal 
schools,  educational  departments  of  state  universities,  state  teachers'  associations,  and 
the  teaching  corps  in  towns,  cities,  and  counties  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee or  independentiy,  on  this  great  problem.  While  the  difficulty  of  solving  this 
problem  is  great,  it  is  small  compared  with  that  of  its  application  in  the  half-million 
schoolrooms  of  the  United  States.  The  assistance  that  this  committee  would  derive  from 
the  w<^k  of  these  educational  bodies  thruout  the  country,  tho  valuable,  would  be  much 
less  valuable  than  the  preparation  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
receive  the  solution  and  to  apply  it,  because  of  their  grappUng  with  the  problem.  The 
larger  the  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  coimtry  who  can  be  induced  to  study  this 
problem  the  better.  During  my  twenty-five  years  as  town  and  dty  superintendent,  I 
have  devoted  several  thousand  happy  and  profitable  hours  in  trying  to  work  out  with 
my  teaching  corps  a  course  of  study  suited  to  community  needs  and  in  trying  to  determine 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  this  course  of  study  and  of  testing  the  results  of  the  teaching. 

In  order  to  give  motive  to  this  and  similar  work  with  teaching  corps,  credits  should 
be  granted  for  the  completion  of  portions  of  a  course  of  study  vitally  related  to  school- 
room efficiency,  and  these  credits  should  lead  to  higher  certificates  and,  where  practicablei 
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to  diplomas  from  normal  scfaods  and  from  tlie  educational  departments  of  state  univer- 
sities. I  know  of  no  greater  waste  than  tlie  prevalent  failure  to  (M'ganlze  the  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  principals,  and  leading  teachers  of  town,  dty,  and  county  for  the 
systematic  professional  improvement  of  the  teaching  corps.  The  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  principals  in  towns,  cities,  and  counties  are  often  the  equal  of  normal- 
school  faculties  and  are  many  times  more  nimierous.  It  is  a  much  more  practical  thing 
for  a  superintendent  to  organize  for  the  improvement  of  his  teachers  than  to  lament  that 
so  small  a  percentage  of  teachers  are  well  trained. 


THE  PUBLIC^CHOOL  SURVEY 

C.  S.  M££K,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BOISE,  IDAHO 

Approximately  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  collected  annually 
by  taxation  for  the  support  of  public  education.  New  activities  are  each 
year  added  to  the  curriculum  which  invariably  increase  the  cost.  The 
annual  exaction  will  never  grow  less  but  will  constantly  increase.  Thruout 
the  coimtry  we  are  dangerously  near  the  breaking-point  in  taxation.  The 
margin  of  safety  is  in  many  commimities  already  very  narrow. 

Those  who  administer  public  schools  direct  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums.  Laymen  may  keep  the  books,  audit  the  accoimts,  and  see  that  the 
money  is  not  stolen,  but  beyond  this  they  have  no  protection.  Taxpayers 
may  assail  and  scrutinize  all  other  forms  of  public  expenditure,  but  when 
they  approach  the  budget  for  public  schools  we  say,  ''This  is  sacred  ground. 
You  are  laymen.  This  is  the  field  in  which  God  has  rendered  educators 
responsible  for  power.  No  right  rests  with  you  save  that  of  paying  the  bills. 
Ask  no  questions.  Hands  up  and  deliver.''  But  those  who  pay  the  tribute 
are  not  content  to  ask  no  questions.  They  are  proud  of  their  schools  and 
will  loyally  support  them.  They  want  to  know  that  no  part  of  the  vast  sums 
they  each  year  pay  for  the  support  of  public  education  is  wasted,  but  that 
all  of  it  is  wisely  and  economically  expended;  that  all  of  it  is  yielding  for  their 
children  the  greatest  possible  return  in  terms  of  educational  units.  Who  in 
the  community  can  reassure  them  on  this  question  ?  The  local  educational 
experts  who  have  directed  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  allotted  to  public 
education?  Are  they  likely  to  render  a  decision  against  themselves? 
Statesmen  and  even  presidents  bum  with  righteous  indignation  when  "my 
policies"  are  assailed.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  educators  can  or 
will  assimie  an  impersonal  and  entirely  judicious  attitude  imder  like  cir- 
cumstances ?  In  behalf  of  themselves  who  bear  the  burden,  and  of  their 
children  who  will  be  benefited  if  schools  are  efficiently  managed,  or  injured 
if  they  be  inefficiently  directed,  patrons  should  seek  disinterested  judgment 
as  to  the  state  of  their  schools.  They  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  a  duty  to 
demand,  that  their  schools  be  examined  by  experts  in  education  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  local  situation. 

Some  school  directors  are  opposed  to  the  employment  of  a  school-survey 
committee.    Often  this  reluctance  does  not  grow  out  of  any  distrust  of  their 
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own  administrative  policy  or  any  fear  that  their  own  system  will  be  dis- 
credited if  it  be  intelligently  and  fairly  standardized.  They  fear  that  an 
investigation  will  stimulate  that  spirit  of  imrest  which  is  alwa3rs  present 
whether  or  not  it  be  justified.  They  are  mindful  of  some  notable  examples 
where  reports  of  such  committees  have  been  followed  by  great  disturbances. 
The  mistake  made  here  is  the  assumption  that  the  investigation  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  In  every  example  of  this  nature  that  might  be  cited,  the 
destructive  forces  were  already  developed  and  thoroly  organized  before  the 
committee  was  employed  and  put  to  work.  The  case  had  been  tried  and  an 
adverse  verdict  rendered  before  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  pub- 
lished. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

Why  permit  the  school  survey  to  be  used  so  exclusively  for  destructive 
effect  ?  Why  permit  those  with  grievances  to  employ  the  committee,  direct 
the  activities,  and  accumulate  the  data  ?  The  custodian  of  public  f  imds  who 
tries  to  prevent  an  investigation  of  his  books  by  his  very  attitude  arouses 
public  distrust.  If,  however,  he  is  honest  and  efficient  he  urges  an  investi- 
gation because  he  knows  that  an  inquiry  will  be  for  him  not  a  menace  but  a 
vindication.  In  the  latter  case,  his  very  attitude  inspires  public  confidence. 
The  directors  of  public-school  activities  who  believe  in  the  wisdom  and 
efficiency  of  their  administrative  policy,  who  know  definitely  what  they 
are  striving  for,  who  have  effectively  organized  all  the  educational  agencies 
at  their  disposal  for  the  realization  of  their  aims,  and  finally  who  know  posi- 
tively just  what  they  have  already  accomplished  and  what  in  the  immediate 
future  they  may  confidently  hope  to  achieve — all  these  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  school-inquiry  committee.  For  them  a  movement  to  employ 
a  school-survey  committee  will  be,  not  a  calamity  to  be  avoided,  but  a  pro- 
tection to  be  welcomed.  They  should  not  assume  a  merely  passive  attitude 
toward  the  employment  of  such  a  committee  but  should  urge  an  investi- 
gaticm.  The  very  fact  that  they  have  not  been  content  to  run  things 
smoothly  but  have  insisted  on  getting  somewhere  means  that  they  have 
occasioned  some  friction.  They  have,  therefore,  endured  selfish  and 
ignorant  abuse.  Why  should  they  not  welcome  some  sympathetic  com- 
mendation and  criticism  ? 

But  the  survey  as  a  balm  to  lacerated  feeling  is  not  sufficient  justifica- 
tion. It  should  be  employed  to  educate  the  public  to  bear  the  burden  of 
further  constructive  effort.  The  experience  of  Boise  is  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  Four  years  ago  Commissioner  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
invited  to  that  city  to  examine  the  school  and  to  report  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation such  changes  and  enlargements  as  he  deemed  expedient.  He  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  a  somewhat  advanced  and  unusual  system  of 
industrial  education.  His  report  was  adopted  by  the  board,  printed,  and 
freely  distributed  in  the  community.    The  innovations  were  accepted  by  the 
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patrons  when  indorsed  by  such  a  well-known  educator  much  more  con- 
fidently than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  local  superintendent  been 
their  imsupported  sponsor. 

A  year  ago,  Dr.  Elliott,  Dr.  Judd,  and  Dr.  Strayer  visited  the  schools, 
studied  the  situation,  and  submitted  to  the  board  a  rqx>rt  on  progress.  They 
made  some  helpful  criticisms  and  suggested  some  changes.  One  of  their 
recommendations  was  that  the  eighth  grade  as  an  elementary-school  propo- 
sition be  eliminated  and  that  junior  high-school  work  be  substituted.  That 
recommendation  was  approved  by  the  board.  In  Sq)tember  last  some 
changes  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  few  patrons  who  had  labored  faithfully  for  a  3rear  on  cube  root, 
partial  payments,  true  discoimt,  the  subtle  distinctions  of  formal  grammar, 
etc,  did  not  intend  that  their  education  should  be  discredited.  They 
inmiediately  became  active  and  eruptive.  But  parent's  meetings  were 
called  in  the  grade  buildings,  the  reasons  for  the  changes  explained,  and  the 
excitement  inmiediately  subsided.  But  the  patrons  would  not  have  been 
so  easily  reassured  had  the  school  authorities  not  been  supported  by  the 
three  eminent  educators. 

As  a  protection  to  competent  school  administrators,  as  an  effective 
device  to  convince  the  public  that  the  enormous  sums  the  schools  are  each 
year  exacting  are  being  wisely  and  economically  expended  and  are  yielding 
conunensurate  returns  in  educational  units,  and  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  patrons  to  an  appreciation  of  the  newer  phases  and  modem  trend  of 
education,  the  work  of  a  school-inquiry  committee  is  invaluable.  Why  then 
not  use  such  a  committee  for  constructive  ends  ? 

Boards  of  education  at  stated  intervals  employ  expert  accountants  to 
convince  the  public  that  all  money  collected  by  them  is  expended  for  the 
piurchase  of  specific  services,  plants,  and  equipment,  and  that  no  part  of  it 
is  wrongly  appropriated  by  themselves,  their  agents,  or  employees.  This 
act  is  selfish  in  that  its  purpose  is  to  protect  themselves  and  to  reassinre  the 
public.  But  they  have  a  higher  duty  toward  the  childr^  whose  interests 
are  in  their  charge.  Boards  of  education  know  whether  they  are  honest  and 
alert  in  their  management  of  the  public  fimds.  The  report  of  the  expert 
accoimtant  cannot  add  to  their  assurance  of  duty  well  performed.  But 
they  do  not  know  that  the  services,  plants,  equipment,  and  siq>plies  pur- 
chased by  them  are  yielding  the  best  possible  returns  in  terms  of  education. 
If  boards  of  education  think  it  wise  and  expedient  to  employ  a  financial 
e^^rt  to  check  up  their  own  management  of  public  fimds,  how  can  they 
evade  the  duty  to  have  educational  experts  check  up  the  educational  man- 
agement of  their  own  employed  agents  ? 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SURVEY  ON  THE  TEACHER 

Public  schools  are  being  assailed  today  more  vigorously,  even  viciously, 
than  ever  before.    Because  of  these  attacks,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
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teachers  find  the  task  of  keeping  up  their  faith  and  enthusiasm  a- difficult 
one.    A  college  professor  writing  in  the  Nation  recently  said: 

Year  by  year  industrial  education  is  crowding  out  culture.  Tlie  pupils  are  noisy, 
happy,  and  empty.  When  they  go  to  college  they  must  first  be  cured  of  twdve  years  of 
petting  before  they  can  be  equipped  with  a  profession  and  a  decent  sense  of  values. 

We  must  bear  this  sort  of  abuse  because  we  have  too  much  industrial 
education.  Because  we  do  not  train  children  for  vocations  in  Hfe  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association  in  one  of  its  latest  rqx>rts  says: 

There  are  about  two  million  boys  and  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  in  the 
United  States  out  of  school  and,  for  the  most  part,  at  wori:.  This  marks  our  common 
acfaod  as  so  hopelessly,  wickedly  inefficient  and  damaging  as  to  caU  for  instant  and  tre- 
mendous consideration  and  readjustment. 

No  matter  what  attitude  we  assume  toward  reforms  and  innovations, 
we  are  damned  if  we  do  and  we  are  damned  if  we  don't.  But  we  must  keep 
otu:  minds  clear  and  our  hearts  courageous.  The  supervising  force  must 
know  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it.  The  entire  teaching  force  must 
tmderstand  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  system,  believe  in  them  profoimdly, 
and  work  intensely  and  spontaneously  for  their  realization.  The  most  potent 
agency  for  the  realization  of  this  happy  situation  is  a  report  of  a  competent 
and  fair  school-inquiry  committee  which  shall  set  forth  clearly  what  phases 
of  administration,  curriculum,  and  instruction  are  to  be  eliminated,  what 
to  be  emphasized,  and  what  to  be  added.  After  such  a  report  has  been 
submitted  to  all  the  teachers,  thoroly  studied,  and  freely  discussed,  every 
member  of  the  force  will  approach  his  own  assigned  task  with  renewed  faith, 
force,  and  enthusiasm. 

William  C.  Bagley,  who  visited  Boise  after  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  published,  said  in  School  and  Home  Education: 

At  a  time  when  so  many  people  are  trying  to  believe  that  nothing  in  the  educational 
situation  is  good,  a  report  of  this  kind  has,  at  any  rate,  the  virtues  that  inhere  in  contrast. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Boise  are  working  any  less  strenu- 
ously because  their  efforts  have  been  commended.  It  might  be  urged  that  they  will  rest 
content  with  their  laurels,  but  we  have  personal  evidence  that  they  are  working  on  toward 
further  improvements  that  the  report  suggests. 

I  am  sure  this  comment  of  Dr.  Bagley's  is  true.  Every  member  of  the 
teaching  force  is  working  more  earnestly  and  effectively  than  ever  before. 
Where  before  there  was  some  skepticism,  there  is  now  more  faith.  Where 
before,  in  some  phases  of  the  work,  we  were  struggling  toward  vaguely  con- 
ceived ends,  we  are  now  laboring  with  more  clarified  vision.  Nowhere 
is  there  any  evidence  of  self-complacency  and  self-satisfaction. 

Any  local  situation  under  investigation  should  be  standardized  by  what 
is  best  in  both  educational  theory  and  practice.  There  should  be,  therefore, 
upon  the  committee  of  inquiry,  research  scholars  in  educational  administra- 
tion, who  know  thoroly  the  aims  and  the  results  of  many  systems  of  educa- 
tion, who  are  able  to  measure  accurately  the  mental  power  of  the  various 
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groups  and  ages  of  children,  who  will  take  care  of  their  varying  needs,  and 
who  can  also  accurately  calculate  the  personal  efficiency  of  teachers.  The 
professor  of  educational  administration  can  bring  into  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  scientific  methods  of  determining  with  quantitative 
precision  what  the  present  situation  really  is  and  what  changes  should  be 
wrought. 

But  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  education  should  not  be  measured  from 
the  viewpoint  merely  of  what  is  ideal  and  desirable.  Due  consideration 
must  be  given  to  local  influences  which  shall  determine  what  in  a  particular 
situation  is  practicable  and  attainable.  The  practical  school  administrator 
should,  therefore,  be  represented  on  any  school-inquiry  conmiittee  because 
only  he  knows  how  easy  is  the  problem  of  discovering  faults  and  suggesting 
remedies  and  how  infinitely  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  eliminating  defects 
and  changing  helpful  suggestions  into  constructive  realities. 

Well-known  research  scholars  from  the  field  of  educational  adminis- 
tration and  public-school  administrators  who  have  had  extended  and  suc- 
cessful experience  should  also  be  assembled  when  any  school  system  is  to  be 
investigated.  But  they  shoidd  all  come  immediately  from  their  own  life 
labor.  They  will  thus  bring  to  their  joint  deliberations  all  the  ideals  and 
enthusiasms  of  their  different  fields  of  professional  service.  Their  only 
motive  will  then  be  to  do  a  distinctive  piece  of  work  and  to  make  their 
report  an  educational  contribution.  They  should  then  disorganize  and 
leave  the  next  job  to  another  group. 

I  mean  by  this  that  the  investigation  of  systems  of  public  schools  should 
never  fall  into  bureaus  organized  for  that  purpose  and  conducted  by  thb 
section  or  by  any  other  organization.  A  bureau  for  surveying  school 
systems  means  inevitably  the  employment  of  ei^rts  who  shall  make  a  living 
at  the  business.  It  will  thus  become  a  matter  of  formalism  and  ritualism. 
The  paid  employees  will  cease  to  have  inmiediate  contact  with  either  educa- 
tional research  or  educational  administration.  They  would  soon  approach  a 
special  field,  not  with  the  unselfish  enthusiasm  to  do  a  distinctive  piece  of 
work,  but  like  the  bell  in  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes,  bent  on  making 
such  a  noise  as  to  insure  some  more  jobs. 


THE  METHOD,  SCOPE,  AND  VALVE  OF  THE  SURVEY  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY 

A.  J.  KINNAMAN,  DEAN,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BOWUNG  GR££N,  KY. 

The  school  survey,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  course  of  study,  con- 
cerns itself  with  two  groups  of  school  subjects:  the  traditional  or  fimda- 
mental  group  supposed  to  vary  comparatively  little  in  time,  matter,  and 
method  thruout  the  country;  and  another  group  varying  much  more, 
probably  thru  the  deflecting  influence  of  local  teachers  and  local  com- 
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miinities.  These  two  groups  of  studies  require  widely  difiFerent  considera- 
tion in  any  genuine  survey  of  a  course  of  study.  Again,  the  course  of  study 
survey  is  confronted  with,  and  made  more  con^lex  and  difficult  thru,  the 
fact  that  the  course  of  study  must  be  laid  out  to  subserve  the  best  interests 
of  two  widely  different  groups  of  children — ^that  small  but  important  group 
who  hold  fast  to  the  end  of  the  higher  coiirse,  and  that  very  large  group 
who  drop  out  along  the  journey.  Again,  the  course-of-study  survey 
addresses  itself,  naturally,  to  the  problems  of  administering  the  coiu'se  of 
study  and  to  methods  of  teaching.  At  least  these  three  avenues  of  investi- 
gation confront  and  help  to  complicate  the  problems  of  those  who  attempt 
to  survey  a  coiirse  of  study. 

This  traditional  group  is  fimdamental  and  appears  in  all  courses  of 
study.  Local  conditions  affect  it  but  little.  It  is  essentially  the  same  in 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Mississippi.  All  pupils  in  all  grade  schools 
are  expected  to  master  all  of  them  and  do  it  in  essentially  the  same  manner. 
An  examination  of  many  courses  reveals  a  large  measure  of  uniformity 
in  these  subjects,  in  the  prc^rtional  time  given  to  each,  in  the  subject- 
matter  selected  from  each,  and  in  the  methods  recommended  for  each. 
With  these  subjects  when  standards  or  norms  exist  the  survey  of  any  course 
has  only  to  determine  how  near  they  come  to  conforming  to  the  semi- 
conventicmal  standards  set  up,  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  selection 
of  work,  in  the  time  devoted  to  each,  and  in  the  methods  employed,  and  to 
recommend  the  devices  for  overcoming  these  deficiencies.  Of  course  every 
school  man  understands  that  all  good  courses  of  study  are  dynamic  and  not 
static.  But  during  the  time  that  any  r^;ime  prevails  with  this  class  of 
subjects  the  survey  may  be  very  simple  and  need  not  go  far  beyond  the  four 
walls  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  two  lids  of  the  published  course  of  study. 

The  more  variable  group  of  studies,  such  as  natiire  study,  agriculture, 
domestic  economy,  vocational  training,  the  content  of  some  of  the  formal 
studies,  etc.,  makes  heavier  demands  on  the  survey  and  is  vastly  more 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  survey.  This  group  of  subjects 
feels  greatly  the  deflecting  influence  of  local,  social,  and  industrial  demands. 
Since  communities  have  their  distinctive  stages  of  development  and  b^its 
of  interest  (industrial  and  otherwise),  these  var}ring  subjects  get  themselves 
into  widely  different  twists  of  relation  with  each  other  in  different  courses 
of  study.  Some  courses  omit  all  of  them;  others  insert  from  one  to  all. 
In  some  courses  they  are  regular  studies  while  in  others  they  are  taught 
incidentally  or  in  an  attenuated  form  by  correlation.  So  far  as  this  group  is 
concerned  a  school  survey  confined  to  schoolrooms  and  to  course-of-study 
manuals  only  is  of  little  value. 

If  the  course  of  study  is  to  mean  most  in  a  commimity ,  it  must  adjust  it- 
self to  the  best  interests  of  that  community.  The  course-of-study  survey 
then  must  come  after,  or  at  least  co-operate  with,  a  geniiine  commimity  sur- 
vey or  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  community — of  its  illiteracy,  reading  habits, 
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organizations,  hygienic  conditions,  industries,  moral  and  religious  life,  etc. 
With  these  results  and  with  a  survey  of  the  course  of  study  itself  before 
those  making  the  survey,  they  should  be  able  to  make  rational  and  helpful 
suggestions,  providing  they  are  wise  enough  to  divine  the  proper  higher 
ideals  toward  which  that  particular  community  should  be  going.  Trying 
to  make  reconmiendations  to  a  conunimity  about  these  varying  subjects 
in  the  course  of  study,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conmiimity  status  and 
its  proper  goal  for  development,  is  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to  make  out  a 
bill  of  lumber  for  a  building  without  knowing  whether  it  is  to  be  a  bam 
or  a  house. 

Relating  these  two  surveys  as  suggested  is  given  greater  significance 
thru  the  fact  that  the  large  body  of  children  who  drop  out  from  die  school 
early  become  fixed  factors  in  their  native  conmiimities.  These  move  about 
but  little.  The  course  of  study  should  adjust  this  class  of  pupils  especially 
to  the  best  interests  of  that  conununity.  The  survey  should  help  to  reveal 
the  status  of  the  conununity  to  itself  and  should  help  it  to  dream  dreams  of 
greater  things,  and  the  course  of  study  should  be  so  devised  as  to  provide 
a  way  for  the  youngsters  that  they  may  come  to  live  these  dreams. 

The  survey  will  gain  inmiensely  in  value  if  the  commimity  in  a  broad 
sense  can  become  interested  in  the  survey  and  desire  it  to  be  made.  That 
sentiment  should  be  created  before  the  survey  is  ordered.  The  desire  for 
a  survey  should  be  held  by  the  people  generally.  This  desire  should  spring 
from  the  hearts  of  more  people  than  the  superintendent  and  the  school 
board.  It  is  the  community  that  is  to  do  the  developing.  It  is  the  object 
to  be  interested  and  improved.  Improving  the  course  of  study  is  at  best 
only  improving  the  means.  The  course  of  study  is  not  the  end.  No 
serious  survey  should  ever  be  imposed  upon  a  people.  Generally  people 
are  not  more  anxious  to  be  surveyed  than  the  American  Indian  was  to  be 
discovered,  and  the  results  may  be  quite  as  fatal  Coming  from  without, 
the  survey  may  offend  and  defeat  its  very  purpose.  It  certainly  has 
sometimes  had  that  effect.  The  people  must  be  induced  to  want  to  be 
surveyed.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  you  must  honor  the  spirit  of  the 
democracy. 

I  fear  that  some  of  the  surveys  have  stressed  the  survey  to  the  neglect 
of  making  it  effective  so  far  as  the  course  of  study  is  concerned.  A  banker 
friend,  having  listened  to  a  lengthy  e:q)lanation  of  an  admirable  survey, 
asked:  ''What's  the  good  of  it  all?  What  are  you  all  going  to  do  about 
it  ?"  His  questions  were  vital.  We  survey  and  then  throw  up  our  hands 
and  call  out  our  observations  of  terrible  conditions,  of  the  amounts  paid 
for  units  of  instruction,  of  poor  imtrained  teachers  who  fail  to  carry  out 
otir  ideas,  and  then  we  neglect  the  pedagogy  of  inducing  the  good  people 
to  profit  from  our  wonderful  discoveries.  I  fear  sometimes  that  in  this 
business  of  surveying  we  may  be  in  danger  of  staging  a  new  play  under  the 
title  of  ''Much  Ado  and  Nothing  about  It." 
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In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  a  survey  of  a  course  of  study  is  a  different 
problem  from  that  of  establishing  norms  or  standards  in  subjects  such  as 
geogr^hy;  I  believe  that  a  survey  of  a  course  of  study  should  always  be 
made  in  conjunction  with  a  social  and  industrial  survey  of  the  community 
that  the  course  of  study  is  to  serve;  that  the  commimity  should  not  be  so 
large  that  its  diverse  interests  predominate  over  its  common  interests;  that 
most  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  studies  which  vary  most  in 
different  communities;  that  the  survey  should  come  after  the  public  has 
been  duly  prepared  for  it;  that  a  survey  without  community  co-operation 
loses  much  of  its  educational  value;  that  more  effort  should  be  put  forth 
to  induce  the  public  to  rise  up  and  profit  from  the  survey;  that  the 
survey  should  first  be  made  by  trained  experts  who  have  had  a  real  school 
experience  in  a  setting  not  too  remote  from  the  community  surve3red, 
assuring  thus  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  commimity's  vital  problems; 
and  that  it  should  be  continued  indefinitely  by  local  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, and  other  officers.         

TOPIC:    SEX  HYGIENE 
A.    WANTED— A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  IDEAL 

GRACE  C.  STRACHAN,  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT  07  SCHOOLS,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

My  first  strong  conviction  on  this  subject  is  that  no  superintendent  or 
board  of  superintendents  or  board  of  education  has  any  ri^^t  to  add  to  the 
curriculum  of  any  public  school  talks  or  lessons  or  lectures  on  the  more 
intimate  phases  of  sex  hygiene  without  the  approval  of  the  taxpayers  sup- 
porting such  school. 

My  second  strong  conviction  is  that  no  lectiire  should  be  delivered  to 
pupils,  which,  if  written  or  printed  and  sent  thru  the  mails  to  the  parents  of 
those  pupils,  would  cause  the  arrest  of  the  sender. 

My  reasons  for  these  convictions  are:  (i)  pupils  are  forced  by  law  to 
attend  these  schools;  (2)  the  schools  are  erected  and  maintained,  and  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  are  paid,  by  the  taxpayers. 

Another  strong  conviction  of  mine  is  that  the  dangers  and  the  evils 
resulting  from  class-  or  group-teaching  of  this  subject  are  greater  than  those 
resulting  from  no  teadiing  of  it. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  that  ignorance  is  synon3rmous  with  innocence;  but 
I  do  deny  that  knowledge  is  purity.  Some  of  the  most  vicious  among  both 
sexes  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  both  as  to  human  relations  and  as 
to  the  physical  dangers  often  resulting  therefrom;  yet  they  use  their 
knowledge,  not  to  the  end  of  living  purer  lives  themselves  or  leading  others 
to  live  purer  lives,  but  simply  to  save  themselves  from  certain  undesired 
results  of  imptire  living.  And  some  of  the  purest  lives  are  lived  by  those 
who  know  nothing  either  of  such  relations  or  of  the  mental  and  physical 
decay  resulting  therefrom;  but  who,  knowing  only  that  certain  things  are 
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wrong,  have  suffideDt  will  power  and  sufficient  lo3r$dty  to  an  ideal  to  do 
the  r^t  and  avoid  the  wrong. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  such  will  to  do  right  must  be  our  hope, 
rather  than  the  fear  of  contracting  the  loathsome  diseases,  the  whole 
history  and  nature  of  which  some  extremists  would  have  us  spread  before 
our  children.  Miss  Blake,  referring  to  this,  pointed  out  that  seven  murders 
occurred  among  the  spectators  of  the  last  public  hanging  on  Holbom  Hill. 

What  then  shall  be  otir  ''twentieth-century  ideal"  and  how  shall  we 
attain  it  ? 

Our  ideal  should  be  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  equally  pure  in 
body,  mind,  and  soul — each  preserving  and  revering  the  body  always  as  the 
temple  of  the  f utiire  race,  and  each  determined  that  no  fault  of  his  or  hers 
shall  mar  or  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  body,  mind,  or  soul  of  the  child 
who  may  be  bom  of  him  or  her. 

How  attain  this  ideal? 

In  babyhood  and  childhood,  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers  should 
teach  purity  and  modesty  of  thought,  word,  and  act  without  sounding  the 
depths  of  all  it  may  mean.  Parents  should  encourage  their  childrai  to 
give  them  their  fullest  confidence.  When  troubled  or  doubtful  in  special 
cases,  they  should  consult  a  physician.  Teachers  should  watch  zealously 
and,  when  any  child's  actions  or  appearance  seem  to  demand  special  con- 
sideration, should  consult  with  the  principal  and  the  parents.  Where  it  is 
evident  that  the  parents  cannot  be  depended  on  for  the  assistance  needed, 
the  ph3rsician — ^home  or  school — or  the  school  nurse  may  be  called  on. 
But  this  instruction  and  this  advice  should  always  be  given  "one  by  one." 
For  Mary  Brown  may  have  a  very  bad,  depraved  mind,  and  be  guilty  of 
very  bad  practices,  but  she  will  be  very  careful  not  to  let  all  the  giris  and  the 
boys  in  her  school  know  how  bad  she  is.  She  may  by  watching  and  waiting 
select  one  here  and  there  to  drag  into  her  net;  but  let  her  sit  in  a  room  with 
three  hundred  others  and  listen  with  them  to  a  talk  on  these  hidden  sub- 
jects, and  the  barriers  are  at  once  washed  way,  the  guardians  of  reserve  and 
modesty  are  routed,  and  she  feels  free  to  discuss  and  to  instruct  in  her  own 
dangerous  way.  I  believe  there  is  no  greater  danger  threatening  the 
modesty  and  the  sanctity  of  the  home  than  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
advocates  teaching  all  the  intimate  facts  of  human  relations  to  little  children 
and  young  boys  and  girls  ''just  as  they  would  teach  arithmetic" 


B.    SEX  HYGIENR-^WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  CAN  DO 

CARROLL  G.  PEASSE,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  lOLWAXTKEE,  WIS. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  tenn  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
annoxmcement  for  this  discussion  is  quite  generally  misunderstood  and 
misused.    I  suqpect  that  "sex  hygiene"  quite  often  .means  sex  physiology. 
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as  the  term  is  used  in  our  common  speech,  and  while  this  distinction  may 
not  be  important,  I  shall,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  assimie  that  ''sex  physi- 
ology and  hygiene"  is  now  the  thing  meant. 

Personally  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  best  way  for  the  schools  to  teach 
this  subject  is  not  to  teach  it  at  all,  but  for  it  to  be  taught  elsewhere — ^for 
the  most  part  by  the  parents  in  the  homes;  if  not  in  this  way,  then  by  the 
physician,  or  by  the  teacher  in  the  chiirch,  or  Simday  school  None  of 
these  are  constrained  by  the  limitations  which  hedge  about  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  But  it  is  only  too  true  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  neither 
the  parents  at  home,  nor  the  physician,  nor  the  teachers  in  the  church  school 
either  interest  themselves  in  this  vital  matter,  or,  if  interested,  know  how 
to  determine  what  is  proper  instruction  or  to  give  it  in  a  proper  and  bene- 
ficial manner.  And  so,  as  in  so  many  other  matters  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  there  is  the  demand  that  in  this,  too,  the  public  schools 
shall  serve  the  state. 

If  any  adequate  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  home,  some  instruction 
in  subject-matter  and  in  methods  of  approach  must  be  made  available  for 
parents.  There  is  as  much  need  for  this  instruction  and  as  much  hope  of 
benefit  from  it  as  there  was  and  still  is  of  necessity  and  hope  of  improvement 
from  instruction  to  fanners  in  methods  of  seed  selection  and  cultivation,  and 
animal  husbandry,  and  dairying.  The  lectures  and  classes  for  parents 
which  some  communities  have  organized  have  shown  at  least  one  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  this  situation,  and  doubtless  other  cities  and 
neighborhoods  will  take  up  the  matter  and  develop  classes  for  parents  and 
other  practical  plans  for  arousing  a  sense  of  responsibility  for,  and  a  fit 
knowledge  to  permit,  wise  presentation  of  the  topic  to  the  yoimg  people 
of  their  families. 

In  considering  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  at  the  school  and  con- 
sidering, natiirally,  the  primary  grades  first,  the  problem  is  made  easier  by 
the  fact  that  little  children  naturally  have  little  interest  or  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  subject;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  teacher  to  call  it  to 
their  attention.  Only  those  small  children  who  have  been  perverted  or 
have  lived  under  abnormal  conditions  have  information  or  habits  likely  to 
cause  trouble,  and  in  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  a  well-conducted  and  super- 
vised school  there  is  every  tendency  for  even  these  little  imfortunates  to 
become  normal  and  wholesome.  The  largest  opportunity  here  lies  in  the 
setting  of  ideals  and  the  formation  of  desirable  habits;  in  teaching  care  to 
avoid  the  localities  where  the  toilet  rooms  of  the  other  sex  are  placed;  a 
courteous  ignoring  of  those  schoolroom  accidents  to  the  clothing  of  other 
pupils;  a  diivalrous  care  by  both  boys  and  girls  for  those  children  who 
are  weaker  and  have  less  ability  to  care  for  themselves — ^all  these  lie 
easily  within  the  scope  of  the  teachefs  influence.  Without  lecturing  or 
preaching  or  scolding  or  moralizing,  the  teacher  need  give  only  a  caution, 
a  shake  of  the  head,  a  suggestion,  and  the  thing  is  done.    There  is  little 
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need  for  explanations;  suggestion  as  to  the  right  thing  is  here  the  great 
power,  not  discussion  of,  or  enlargement  upon,  or  warning  against,  the 
incorrect  thing. 

In  grammar  grades  more  children  are  ''wise";  but  to  talk  to  pupils  of 
this  grade  about  these  matters  in  any  general  or  promiscuous  way  is  to 
emulate  the  exanq>le  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  who  went  to  town  leaving 
the  children  at  home  but  giving  as  a  parting  injunction  that  the  young- 
sters should  not  put  beans  in  their  noses.  The  juvenile  members  of  the 
household  had  never  thought  of  such  a  possibility  before,  but  when  the 
parents  returned  at  night  they  foimd  the  nasal  passages  of  their  <^- 
spring  well  stuffed  with  those  useful  vegetables.  Some  children  bring 
this  contagion  to  the  school,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  or  the 
head  of  the  school  to  talk  plainly  and  seriously  with  individuab;  but  this 
is  a  fever  which  needs  to  be  cooled  by  absence  of  the  fuel  that  feeds  its  fire 
of  suggestive  thoughts,  and  beyond  some  laying-down  of  rules  of  conduct 
for  these  individuab,  with  such  suggestion  of  reasons  and  consequences  as 
individual  cases  may  require,  the  remedy  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  other 
thoughts  and  suggest  new  ideals  and  worthy  achievements  to  those  members 
of  the  school  who  come  with  minds  already  tainted. 

In  these,  as  in  previous  grades,  the  behavior  side  is  the  important  one. 
Careful  supervision  and  suitable  torangement  of  schoolhouses  and  grounds 
will  make  it  easy  to  see  that  worthy  speech  and  plays  and  associations  fill 
the  time  of  pupils  outside  the  classroom.  Mental  and  social  and  physical 
activities  and  discussions  and  exercises  and  games  that  incite  to  clean 
speech  and  clean  thoughts  are  the  best  prophylactic.  A  boy  who  is  helping 
his  mother  at  home,  or  young  people  of  this  age  who  are  at  a  well-supervised 
school  playground  or  social  center,  will  never  be  arrested  for  stealmg  from 
the  comer  grocer,  or  involved  in  one  of  those  nameless  and  shameless  situ- 
ations sometimes  discovered  among  groups  of  boys  or  girls  or  of  bo3rs  and 
girls  who  have  developed  secret  "hangouts."  The  teacher  who  cares  and 
who  has  a  sense  of  thefiner  values  can  do  much  to  develop  in  grammar-grade 
boys  a  chivalrous  attitude  of  speech  and  behavior  toward  girls,  and  in  the 
girls  that  quality  of  reserve  in  certain  directions  which  fine  women  retain. 
And  this  is  true  even  if  the  parents  were  bom  in  peasants'  cottages  in 
Europe.  There  has  been  many  an  honorable  and  courtly  knight  of  Bohemia 
or  of  Poland,  and  many  a  high-souled  and  gracious  princess  of  Italy  or 
Roumania.  There  seldom  lacks  something  to  ^peal  to  or  to  kindle  enthusi- 
asm and  high  ideals.  These  matters  of  ideals  and  conduct  are  particularly 
important  in  the  grammar  grades  because  of  the  large  numbers  who  dose 
their  education  without  entering  the  high  school.  Among  other  points  of 
behavior  may  be  discussed,  perhaps,  conduct  upon  the  streets,  at  the 
moving-picture  shows,  in  automobile  riding.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  things  which  often  happen  to  girls  who  accept  luncheons  or  other  favors 
"^om  men  they  meet  on  the  street,  or  who  go  to  moving-picture  shows  with 
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Strangers  or  with  young  men  their  mothers  or  their  own  sense  of  propriety 
would  not  approve,  or  who  go  riding  in  a  similar  manner,  and  especially  to 
those  who  ask  men  who  pass  in  automobiles  on  the  street  to  take  them 
ridmg;  but  the  rules  which  good  women  who  wish  to  be  thought  well  of 
set  for  themsleves  in  these  matters  can  be  made  plain,  and  good  influence 
may  be  exercised  upon  the  lives  of  many  girls  who  really  wish  to  be  right 
and  who  have  no  one  at  home  to  teach  them  these  things.  And  while  the 
dangers  to  boys  are  of  different  sort,  much  may  be  done  to  give  them  stand- 
ards of  conduct  in  their  associations  with  girls,  both  with  their  schoolmates 
and  acquaintances  and  with  girls  who  are  strangers. 

When  pupils  enter  the  high  school,  there  b  seldom  much  need  for 
anatomical  or  biological  facts,  tho  suitably  written  books  may  very  well  be 
at  hand  to  which  to  refer  students  who  are  found  to  need  such  instruction. 

But  the  gymnasium  instructor  or  the  athletic  coach,  either  of  whom 
should  be  qualified  for  this  duty,  and  for  whose  opinion  on  matters  relating 
to  bodily  vigor  the  bo3rs  are  likely  to  have  much  respect,  has  a  great  field. 
Boys  get  from  each  other,  from  older  men,  sometimes,  sad  to  say,  from 
their  fathers,  much  misinformation;  but  these  boys  can  learn  from  the  men 
at  the  high  school  that  continence  for  men  is  possible,  as  it  is  for  women. 
Athletes  of  matiire  years  in  training  for  an  important  event  are  not  per- 
mitted this  dissipation  or,  any  other.  Bo}^  can  learn  that  continence  not 
ooly  is  possible  for  young  men  but  is  a  benefit  to  them,  both  in  the  present 
and  for  the  futiire.  They  can  learn  that  practically  every  man  of  loose  life 
becomes  infected  with  at  least  one  of  two  loathsome  diseases;  that  many 
times  these  prove  incurable;  that  neither  of  these  diseases  is  a  light  matter, 
but  is  fraught  with  grave  dangers,  both  to  the  man  and  to  his  family.  The 
boy  can  be  taught  that  his  body  is  given  to  him  as  a  trust:  first,  that  he  may 
be  as  happy  and  useful  and  effective  an  individual  as  possible;  second,  that 
he  may  pass  on  to  his  descendants  good  health  and  dean  blood.  He  can 
safely  be  UAd  that  thousands  of  children  are  today  walking  in  blindness 
because  of  the  sexual  inunorality  of  their  fathers;  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  wives  who  go  to  our  hospitals  for  serious  and  mutilating  siirgi- 
cal  operations  are  sent  there  as  the  result  of  those  same  loathsome  diseases 
contracted  from  loose-living  husbands. 

The  teacher  of  ph3^iology  or  the  g3annasium  instructor  or  the  coach 
for  the  girls  can,  whenever  necessary,  teach  them  the  things  every  young 
woman  should  know  as  to  her  physical  being  and  health;  and  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  girl  should  not  learn  the  importance  of  dean  blood  and 
freedom  from  infection  on  the  part  of  her  possible  future  husband  and  her 
right  to  demand  that  he  come  to  her  with  a  dean  bill  of  health  ?  Girls 
can  learn  here,  too,  the  importance  of  vigorous  vital  organs  and  strong 
musdes,  especially  the  importance  of  strength  in  those  great  musdes  of  the 
trunk  and  abdomen  which  have  so  vital  a  duty  in  f utiire  possible  maternity. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  |^ce  for  them  to  know  the  dreadfully  large  number  of 
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Traffic^  The  Lme,  The  Fight,  Damaged  Goods,  etc.  Any  such  conceptloa  is  so  shriveled 
and  unjust  as  to  make  it  seen^ridiculous  to  an  intelligent  audience.  We  have  heard  from 
this  platform  that  our  concern  is  with  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  child.  We  have 
heard  and  applauded  the  statement  that  we  s^id  the  whole  boy  and  the  whde  girl  to 
schooL  Sex  hygiene  certainly  concerns  the  highest  wd&u^e  of  the  whole  boy  and  the 
whole  girl.  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  this  subject  shall  be  con^detely  taught  in  a  part 
of  one  grade.  Like  our  mathematics,  it  must  be  taught  in  small  measure  in  four  or  five 
different  grades  beginning  with  the  fifth  or  sixth  and  extending  thru  the  ninth  or  tenth 
or  farther.  In  so  doing,  the  knowledge  accumulated  is  so  gradual  and  its  neoesnty  so 
apparent  that  the  spasmodic  and  mediaeval  opposition  now  expressing  itself  will  entirely 
disappear.  Let  us  hope  that  the  conservative  aggressive  and  progressive  spirit  shall  make 
for  this  important  subject  the  same  kind  of  defense  which  has  attended  similar  efforts  in 
the  past. 

Thomas  A.  Mott,  superintendent  of  schools,  Seymour,  Ind. — The  race  reproduces 
itself  every  fifty  years.  Statistics  show  conclusively  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
children  in  this  country  fail  to  reach  a  healthy  maturity.  Every  student  of  child  life 
and  every  agency  of  education  must  recognize  these  facts  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  sex  hygiene  or,  better,  race  hygiene.  Our  instruction  in  race  hygiene  must 
omsbt  of  much  more  than  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  the  laws  of  biology.  It  must 
seek  to  develop  in  children  a  spirit  of  altruism  and  an  idealism  in  the  realm  of  parenthood 
and  child  life.  A  true  reverence  for  motherhood  and  a  deep  love  for  little  children  will 
do  more  to  inspire  noble,  pure  living  am<Hig  our  youth  than  the  fear  of  the  ravages  of 
disease  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  immoral  social  practices. 

It  is  something  for  the  child  to  know  at  the  right  time  some  of  the  important  facts 
relating  to  his  development  into  manhood;  it  is  something  for  the  child  to  know  the  chief 
dangers  that  confront  him  during  the  unfdding  of  his  sexual  powers;  but  this  movement 
in  the  schools  must  mean  more  than  this.  The  problem  includes  the  development  of 
right  attitudes  of  mind,  of  high  ideals  and  ethical  standards  of  life,  of  respect  for  the  social 
standards  and  conventions  of  society,  of  an  appreciation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the 
sacredness  of  motherhood,  and  the  love  of  little  child  exL  Everything  in  the  school 
curriculum  that  leads  in  this  direction  is  a  part  of  the  teAching  of  race  hygiene. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  are  required  subjects  in  most  schoob.  In  grades  above  the 
sixth,  the  bo3rs  should  be  separated  from  the  girls.  The  boys  should  have  a  male  teacher, 
preferably  a  father.  The  girb  should  have  a  woman  teacher.  In  our  dty,  .the  boys' 
classes  are  taught  by  a  man  of  high  ideals,  a  teadier  of  fine  expeivaice,  a  fother  of  bc^rs. 
The  teacher  of  the  gurls'  classes  in  physiology  is  a  college-trained  woman,  a  woman  of 
dignity,  and  with  a  rich  experience  as  a  teadier.  In  these  classes,  nothing  need  be  held 
back  which  the  students  should  know.  The  real  questions  of  the  laws  of  reproduction 
the  schods  should  leave  to  the  home.  But  such  knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  as  the  pupils 
should  know  may  be  taught  by  the  teacher  as  the  occasion  demands. 

Most  high  schools  have  departments  of  biology.  In  these  the  prindple  of  biparental 
reproduction  b  taught  as  a  law  pertaining  to  all  life.  In  the  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics, in  the  grades,  and  in  the  high  school,  when  teaching  cooking,  sewing,  home- 
furnishing,  and  the  beautifying  of  the  home,  we  are  building  in  the  minds  of  the  papSh 
higher  idcala  of  home  life,  and  along  with  thb  growth  of  ideab  of  the  home  will  come 
higher  ideab  of  the  purity  of  the  home  and  the  importance  of  healthy  children  in  the 
home.  In  the  art  departments  of  our  sdioob  where  the  first  aim  b  to  develop  an  apptei> 
dation  of,  and  love  for,  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  to  give  the  pupib  the  power  to  reproduce 
the  beautiful  in  their  own  lives,  every  phase  of  monX  purity  has  a  mipport.  In  historic 
art  the  favorite  theme  thru  the  ages  has  been  the  sacredness  of  motherhood.  The 
Madonna  in  art  stands  as  a  silent  teacher  of  purity  as  well  as  of  the  holiness  of  mother- 
hood and  the  sacredness  of  child  life.    Thruout  the  realm  of  English  literature,  no  theme 
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is  more  emphasized  tlian  the  purity  of  the  home,  the  sacredness  of  motherhood,  and  the 
love  for  little  c^dren.  The  teacher  of  literature  has  an  opportunity  which  has  never 
been  measured  to  develop  in  the  student  a  lofty  idealism  and  a  ^rit  of  altruism  in  the 
realm  of  home  life  and  of  child  life.  The  school  must  have  as  one  of  its  aims  the  creating, 
in  the  coming  generations,  of  the  highest  ideals  of  home  life  and  of  parenthood,  and  where 
it  can  do  so  it  should  be  able  to  aid  the  home  in  giving  that  knowledge  which  will  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  child  at  every  pdnt 
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FIRST  SESSION— Saturday  Afternoon,  July  4,  1914 

Robert  J.  Aley,  president,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  3:00  P.M.,  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  HalL 

The  first  topic  under  consideration  at  this  session  was  "Co-operating  Forces  for  the 
Improvement  of  Rural-School  Conditions,"  which  was  discussed  by  the  following  persons: 
A.  H.  Chamberlain,  secretary,  California  Council  of  Education,  San  Francisco,  CaL; 
Margaret  E.  Schallenberger,  commissioner  of  elementary  schools.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  David  B.  Johnson,  president,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  Rock  ICll,  S.C. 

This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  "Superintendent  Problems,"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing persons  took  part:  John  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bayonne,  N.J.; 
Lloyd  E.  Wdfe,  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Walter  R.  Siders,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pocatello, 
Idaho;  John  MacDonald,  editor.  Western  School  Journal^  Topeka,  Kans.;  Edwin  S. 
Monroe,  superintendent  of  schools,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  and  David  Felmley,  president, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  HL 

SECOND  SESSION— Saturday  Evenino,  July  4,  1914 

The  meeting  was  caDed  to  order  at  8:00  p.m.,  with  President  Aley  in  the  chair. 

President  Aley  then  gave  the  presidential  address. 

James  M.  Greenwood,  advisory  superintendent  of  schoob,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  read 
a  paper  entitled  "History  and  Achievement  of  the  National  CotmcQ  of  Education." 

John  W.  Cook,  president.  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  HL,  read  a  paper  on  "Some 
Positive  Educational  Gains  in  the  Last  Decade." 

THIRD  SESSION— Monday  Forenoon,  July  6,  19x4 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  ajl 

The  first  topic  to  be  discussed  was  "Harmonizing  Vocational  and  Cultural  Educa- 
tion." The  following  members  took  part  in  the  discussion:  Josephine  C.  PresUm,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olympia,  Wash.;  William  J.  Kerr,  president, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore.;  Homer  H.  Seerley  president,  Iowa  State 
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Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  G.  W.  A.  Ludcey,  dean,  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  James  W.  Crabtree,  president,  State 
Normal  Sdiool,  River  Falls,  Wis.;  and  John  W.  Cook,  preddent,  State  Normal  Sdiool, 
DeKalb,IlL 

"Economy  of  Time  in  Education"  was  then  discussed  by  Frank  Strong,  chancellor, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Harry  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Topeka,  Kans.;  Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield^ 
m.;  L.  D.  Harvey,  president.  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.;  and  E.  E.  Scribner, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

FOURTH  session—Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  a.m. 

The  following  report  was  then  presented  and  imanimously  adopted: 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  relating  to  the  death  of  A.  C. 
Nelson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  beg  leave  to 
report  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  odaborer,  A.  C.  Nelson,  for  many 
years  participating  activeljr  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Coimdl  and  in  the  business  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence. 

Resolved,  That  we  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  the  very  high  character  of  his 
work  as  an  educational  leader  and  official  head  of  the  public  sdiools  of  his  state. 

Resolved,  That  we  admire  the  spirit  which  characterized  all  his  public  services  and 
impelled  him  to  support  with  enthusiastic  and  unselfish  devotion  every  national  move- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  school  education  and  the  perfecting  of  sdiool  systems. 

Resolved,  That  we  who  knew  him  appredate  deeply  the  uniform  good  fdlowship 
shown  in  his  dealings  with  people  in  all  the  varied  duties  of  his  active  official  ai^  pro- 
fessional career. 

Resolved,  That  we  here  make  record  of  our  admiration  for  his  broad-minded,  tolerant, 
whole-hearted  Americanism,  his  very  high  qualities  of  manhood,  his  sterling  integrity, 
and  irreproachable  character. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  an  ideal  oolaborer  and  a  friend 
whom  it  was  always  a  delight  to  meet  and  to  know. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  R.  Kntx,  Chairman 
Nathan  C.  Schaetfbr 
WnxiAM  J.  Kese 
Walter  R.  Siders 

Committee 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  was  unanimously  adopted: 

William  B.  Owen,  Chicago,  lU.,  Secretary Term  expires  1917 

A.  J.  Matthews,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Executive  Committee Term  e]q)ires  1917 

James  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Committee  on  Membership Term  expires  191 7 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Committee  on  Membership 

Term  expires  191 7 

W.  J.  Kerr,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Committee  on  Membership Term  expires  19 16 

MEMBERS 

Terms  to  Expire    in  1990 

William  M.  Davidson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  succeed  himsdf. 
M.  G.  Brumbau^,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  succeed  himsdf. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  succeed  himsdf. 
Harian  Updegraff,  Philaddphia,  Pa.,  to  succeed  himself. 
Oliver  S.  Westcott,  Chicago,  HL,  to  succeed  himself. 
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Katberine  D.  Blake,  New  York,  N.Y.,  to  succeed  herself. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  succeed  herself. 

Frank  Strong,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  to  succeed  himself. 

C.  P.  Gary,  Madison,  Wis.,  to  succeed  himself. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  to  succeed  himself. 

William  B.  Owen,  Secretary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


TOPIC:  CO-OPERATING  FORCES  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

RURAL-SCHOOL  CONDITIONS 

I.     ARTHUR    HENRY    CHAMBERLAIN,    SECRETARY,    CALIFORNIA    COUNCIL    OP 

EDUCATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Before  putting  this  paper  in  final  form,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  many 
leaders  in  rural-school  education  thruout  the  coimtry.  The  question  was 
asked:  *'  What  is  the  most-needed  improvement  in  rural  education  today  ?  " 
Rq>lies  came  from  state,  coimty,  and  city  superintendents,  normal-school 
presidents,  professors  of  agriculture,  special  students  of  rural  problems,  and 
teachers  in  rural  schools.  These  replies  are  interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  highest  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  most-needed  improvements,  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  replies  place  better,  closer,  and  more  expert  rural-school 
supervision  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This,  in  a  number  of  instances,  implies 
the  necessity  for  rural-school  supervisors.  Better-trained  teachers  comes 
next  in  order  and  shares  honors  with  consolidation  of  districts  and  cen- 
tralization of  schools.  Following  in  the  list,  we  have  the  necessity  for  more 
money.  This  is  implied  in  many  of  the  replies  and  stated  specifically 
in  a  large  number.  As  education  is  a  matter  of  state  concern,  it  is  felt  that 
the  state  and  wealthy  city  should  see  to  it  that  the  rural  district  is  not 
disadvantaged  in  lack  of  funds  for  educational  purposes.  The  next  most- 
needed  improvement  is  thought  to  be  the  modification  of  the  course  of 
study  the  better  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  community.  Farm  mathe- 
matics, applied  chemistry  and  physics,  industrial  education,  home  economics 
for  girls,  and  agriculture  are  elements  of  this  modified  course.  Then  fol- 
lows the  necessity  for  making  the  school  the  social  center  of  the  community, 
with  opportunities  for  social  and  literary  betterment,  and  the  discussion 
of  problems  having  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  industrial,  commercial, 
economic,  and  health  conditions.  In  this  connection,  a  community  audi- 
torium is  advocated  by  some.  Better  salaries  for  teachers,  large  attractive 
playgrounds,  plots  for  ejq>erimental  agriculture,  more  modem  school 
buildings,  improved  water  supply  and  sanitary  conditions,  the  appointive 
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rather  than  the  elective  county  superintendent— these  appear  to  be  held 
of  equal  importance.  More  extensive  and  improved  school  equipmentSi 
with  particular  reference  to  the  teaching  of  industrial  and  home  economic 
subjects  and  agriculture,  special  normal-school  courses  for  the  training  of 
rural  teachers,  abolition  of  the  district  system,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  the  coimty  imit,  and  a  home  for  the  rural-school  teacher  balance  one 
another.  Closing  the  list  of  needed  improvements,  we  find  better  salaries 
for  coimty  superintendents,  open-air  schools,  endowments  for  rural  schools, 
elimination  of  the  county  board  of  education,  the  introduction  of  vocational 
work,  enforcement  of  attendance  laws,  more  permanent  tenure  for  the 
coimty  superintendent,  increased  salaries  for  supervisors,  and  good  roads. 

THE  VITAL  ISSUES 

All  issues  as  suggested  in  the  replies  are  inq>ortant.  After  an  intensive 
study  of  rural-school  conditions,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  I  am  led 
to  the  conclusion,  however,  individual  differences  and  details  aside,  but  with 
general  application  the  country  over,  that  the  three  forces  whidi  should 
come  first  in  order  of  importance  are  as  follows:  (i)  the  abolition  of  the 
district  system  and  the  introduction  of  the  county  imit  of  administration; 
(2)  the  elective  county  superintendent  to  give  place  to  the  appointive 
officer;  and  (3)  special  normal-school  courses  adequately  to  prepare  teachers 
for  rural-school  positions.  These  suggested  changes,  revolutionary  perhaps, 
are  even  more  urgently  needed  than  more  money  or  consolidation  and  cen- 
tralization of  schools,  important  as  these  matters  are.  For  when  we  have 
secured  the  county  unit  in  administration,  have  provided  for  an  appointive 
coimty  superintendent,  and  offered  training  that  fits  the  teacher  specifically 
for  service  in  the  rural  school,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  all 
the  other  problems. 

THE  COUNTY  UNIT 

It  is  needless  to  show  here  how  the  district  system  arose,  how  it  served 
its  day  well,  and  why  in  this  age  it  is  antiquated  and  inadequate.  Those 
who  know  schools  and  have  studied  administrative  problems  need  not  be 
told  of  the  lost  motion,  the  crossing  of  wises,  the  ignorance,  the  neglect,  the 
lack  of  telling  results  incident  to  the  district  system.  The  wonder  is  that 
our  rural  sdiools  are  as  effective  for  results  as  we  find  them  to  be.  Time 
and  again  no  member  of  a  board  of  district  trustees  has  had  any  education 
in  the  schools  of  this  country  and  mighty  little  an3rwhere.  One  of  these 
men  if  a  resident  today  of  his  native  land  might  be  considered  competent 
to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  the  school  system,  serve  upon  a  school  board, 
or  assist  in  selecting  the  one  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  local  insti- 
tution of  learning.  But  transplanted  to  a  foreign  soil,  where  the  temper  and 
tendencies  of  the  people  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  his  own  land, 
where  social,  industrial,  and  economic  conditions  vary  as  greatly  as  do 
""ining  and  temperament,  a  stranger  to  our  ideas  and  ideals,  with  only 
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partial  understanding  of  our  laws  and  a  crude  hold  upon  our  languag< 
such  is  the  man  who,  many  times,  serves  against  his  will  upon  a  local  board 
of  school  trustees.  And  this  man,  well  meaning  and  honest,  is  fully  as  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  position  as  are  his  fellows  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  not  alone  the  foreign  bom  and  foreign  schooled  are  serving  in  such 
positions.  In  many  instances,  desire  for  political  preferment,  or  ambition, 
leads  to  election.  Men  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  teachers,  or  the  meaning  or  make-up  of  the  course  of  study,  are  expected 
to  select  the  teacher,  direct  the  expenditure  of  funds,  and  pass  upcm  the  kind 
and  character  of  school  buildings  and  equipment. 

As  a  partial  remedy  for  this  condition  comes  the  county  unit  plan. 
There  should  be  one  central  board  of  education  for  the  county,  which,  in 
conjimction  with  the  coimty  superintendent  and  his  associates,  should 
select  teachers,  as  do  the  city  board  and  superintendent.  This  board  should 
have  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  county.  It  should  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  five  members.  Not  geography,  nor  political  or  churdi  affiliation, 
nor  sex  should  play  a  part  in  their  selection.  They  may  be  elected  by  the 
people  at  large  or  may  serve  by  appointment.  The  service  should  be  for 
long  terms  subject  to  recall.  Their  only  compensation  shouldl>e  for  travel- 
ing or  other  expenses,  incident  to  two  or  three  meetings  annually. 

The  raising  of  standards,  the  equalizing  of  opportunities,  the  economical 
e]q>enditure  of  fimds,  and  the  securing  of  more  competent  teachers  will  be 
brought  about  thru  the  introduction  of  the  county  imit.  But  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  county  plan  of  organization  are  contingent  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  elimination  of  the  elective  superintendent.  The 
consideration  of  the  coimty  unit  plan  leads  naturally  to  the  second  of  the 
important  forces  that  will  make  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools, 
namely,  the  appointive  superintendent. 

THE  AFPOINTIVE  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  county  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  board. 
This  indeed  should  be  the  chief  function  of  that  body.  Hb  salary  should 
be  fixed  by  them.  As  in  the  case  of  the  city  superintendent,  he  may  be 
brought  from  another  coimty  or  even  from  another  state.  Under  the 
elective  system,  the  worst  kind  of  politics  is  practiced.  In  some  states, 
no  adequate  educational  qualification  is  demanded,  and  the  man  who 
could  by  no  possibility  serve  the  county  as  assessor,  or  collector,  or  high- 
school  principal  is  placed  upon  the  tail  end  of  his  ticket  that  some  political 
debt  may  be  paid.  In  some  states  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  county 
siq)erintendent  is  forced  to  give  mudi  of  his  time  during  the  last  year  of 
his  administration  to  bidlding  anew  the  fences  that  he  must  alwa3rs  keep 
in  repair  when  he  should  be  devoting  his  energies  to  the  conduct  of  the 
schools.  He  is  of ttimes  hampered  as  much  as  he  is  assisted  by  paid  profes- 
sional or  non-iNTofessional  boards,  who  divide  with  him  the  req>onsibility, 
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thereby  detracting  from  the  serviceableness  of  the  school  system.  He 
sometimes  works  with  no  assistant  whatever,  and  in  any  case  has  never 
sufficient  help  to  secure  follow-up  measures  in  school  supervision.  The 
salary  received  by  the  average  coimty  superintendent  is  pitiably  inade- 
quate. Were  it  not  for  wife  or  daughter  who  frequently  acts  as  assistant, 
where  one  is  allowed,  the  salary  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  There  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union  where  the  low  sala- 
ries of  coimty  superintendents  are  not  a  disgrace. 

The  ^pointive  superintendent  should  be  an  expert,  by  temperament 
and  training  qualified  for  his  work.  He  should  be  paid  a  salary  commen- 
surate to  the  position.  He  should  nominate  for  appointment  all  teachers 
of  the  county,  and  such  nomination  should  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the 
board.  He  should  assign  all  teachers  to  their  req>ective  schools,  and  changes 
in  assignment  should  be  made  by  him.  He  should  pass  upon  schoolhouse 
construction  thruout  the  coimty.  He  should  nominate,  and  there  should 
work  imder  his  direction,  rural-school  supervisors,  men  and  women  thoroly 
trained  in  the  needs  of  the  rural  commimity  and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
In  small  or  sparsely  settled  counties,  the  money  now  paid  the  profes- 
sional board  members  should  be  applied  upon  the  salary  of  a  trained  super- 
visor to  act  with  the  superintendent.  We  are  learning  that  supervision, 
leadershq),  follow-up  work  in  the  field  count  for  more  than  trying  to  direct 
the  battle  from  a  roll-top  desk  and  upholstered  chair.  No  one  should  be 
chosen  as  superintendent  or  supervisor  whose  credentials  do  not  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  in  any  rural,  grade,  or  high  school  in  the  state.  This 
means  thoro  professional  and  academic  training.  _ 

The  county  should  be  districted  and  supervisors  should  be  appointed  in 
such  numbers  as  to  guarantee  a  visit  to  each  school  of  a  half-day  at  least 
every  four  weeks.  These  rural-school  supervisors  should  hold  conferences 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood;  they  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss intelligently,  with  the  teacher,  the  strengthening  of  the  course  of  study 
and  the  work  of  each  individual  student  in  the  school,  and  to  take  up  with 
the  farmer  in  the  field  matters  relating  to  crop  improvement,  the  handling 
of  crops,  farm  management,  transportation,  marketing,  and  the  like.  They 
should  be  able  as  well  to  discuss  sanitary  measures,  rural  economics,  and 
problems  of  the  home. 

Authority  should  thus  be  centered  in  the  county  superintendent.  By 
holding  those  in  authority  for  results,  and  by  placing  a  lay  board  between 
the  rural  districts  and  the  superintendent's  office,  e£Fort  may  be  expected 
to  residt  in  efficiency.  Under  such  system,  there  would  be  less  favoritism 
shown  in  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  to  a  given  district  on  account  of 
her  residence  there,  or  her  relationship  to  a  school  trustee  or  pnxminent 
citizen,  without  r^ard  to  her  qualifications  for  the  particular  school. 
Indeed,  we  should  expect  as  efficient  work  and  as  satisfactory  results  as 
we  find  in  the  city.    Approach  is  thus  made  to  the  third  important  factor. 
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TRAINING  THE  RUKAL  TEACHER 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  authorities  on  rural-school 
education  place  the  proper  training  of  teachers  as  the  most  vital  force 
necessary  for  the  betterment  of  conditions.  With  the  county  imit  pre- 
vailing, and  the  coimty  superintendent  an  appointive  officer,  the  next 
step  in  progress  is  to  train  the  teacher  for  specific  service  in  rural 
schools.  Courses  in  our  normal  schools  at  present  are  calculated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  urban  conmnmities.  The  coimtry  school  is  the  teachers' 
experiment  station,  and  many  young  girls  begin  their  work  in  the  country. 
Every  normal  school,  with  the  exception  of  city  training  schools,  should 
offer  special  coiirses  for  rural-school  teachers.  Whether  an  institution 
offers  two  years  of  professional  training  following  high-school  graduation, 
or  four  years'  work  based  on  an  elementary  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
offer  practical  work  covering  the  subjects  of  the  rural-school  curricidum. 
Method  without  subject-matter  is  useless.  On  the  pedagogical  side, 
consideration  should  be  given  the  vital  problems  of  education — school  and 
classroom  management,  advances  being  made,  needed  reforms,  and  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature  and  their  relation  to  the  art  of  teaching. 

This  course  for  rural-school  teachers  shoidd  comprehend  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  coimtry-Ufe  conditions,  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  housing, 
health,  sanitation,  water  supply,  the  planning  and  reconstructing  of  houses, 
the  la3ang-out  of  groimds,  and  labor-saving  in  the  home.  It  should  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  taking  social  situations  where  they  are  and  ele- 
vating them  to  where  they  shoidd  be.  It  should  train  the  teacher  in 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  meetings,  in  making  and  canying  out 
literary  programs,  in  utilizing  music  and  the  motion  picture  in  the  school 
and  home.  The  machinery  of  county  organization  should  be  handled  and 
political  and  civic  problems  given  prominence. 

There  should  be  courses  dealing  with  farm  mathematics  and  accotmting, 
rural  mechanics,  the  fundamentals  of  domestic  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
applied  biology,  problems  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating,  and  proper 
seating  in  schoolrooms.  The  use  of  books,  papers,  and  magazines  in  the 
school  and  home  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  course,  and,  as  well, 
the  profitable  emplo3rment  of  the  leisure  hour,  including  games,  sports,  and 
contests.  History,  geography,  literature,  reading,  oral  English  and  expres- 
sion, debating,  industrial  work  for  boys,  home  economics  for  girls,  and  the 
fundamental  subjects  should  be  strq>ped  of  their  varnish  and  veneer,  and 
emphasis  placed  upon  those  phases  that  find  application  in  the  world  of 
men  and  things.  Such  work  alone  is  cultural  whether  offered  in  country 
or  city. 

Tliese  normal-school  courses  must  be  offered  by  men  and  women  of 
experience,  who  are  real  teachers,  not  mere  theorists.  The  class  of  students 
should  be  drawn  largely  from  the  country.    With  adequate  salary  and 
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working  under  satisfactory  conditionSi  teachers  will  cease  to  look  over 
into  the  promised  land  of  the  skyscraper  and  the  billboard.  It  is  the  ever- 
lasting change  of  teachers  in  the  country  schools  that  impedes  progress. 
This  a£fects  adversely  the  continuance  of  pupils  in  the  school  and  sends 
them  away  to  the  dty.  There  is  too  much  "  back-to-the-f arm  "  bosh  talked, 
and  too  little  "stay  on  the  farm''  practiced. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  TO  THE  C0I7NTRY 

Inexperienced  teachers  are  frequently  forced  to  the  coimtry,  not  because 
they  so  desire,  or  have  knowledge  of  rural  conditions  or  kinship  of  interest 
with  life  in  the  open,  but  because  the  dty  will  accept  as  teachers  only  those 
with  training  and  experience.  Rural  authorities  have  not  yet  devdoped 
the  backbone  or  conunon-sens^  necessary  to  cope  with  this  situation.  It 
is  the  experienced  teacher,  not  the  novitiate,  who  should  go  to  the  country. 
Experience  should  be  acquired  in  towns  and  dties  where  there  are  prindpals 
and  superintendents  and  supervisors  and  fellow-teachers  to  direct  and 
encourage  and  criticize.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason,  lack  of  money 
aside,  in  compelling  young  teachers  to  gain  their  experience  by  main 
strength  and  awkwardness  at  the  expense  of  the  country  bo3rs  and  girls 
upon  whom  they  practice.  Until  teachers  have  special  training  for  work 
in  rural  schools,  the  authorities  should  insist  upon  experienced  teachers 
and  should  pay  a  wage  such  as  to  secure  to  the  country  the  very  best. 
Nothing  will  help  to  bring  this  about  as  will  the  county  unit  and  the  appoin- 
tive superintendent. 

Money  necessary,  you  say!  Yes,  indeed!  To  carry  out  the  plan  as 
outlined,  more  money  must  be  secured.  How  to  get  more  money  is  the 
problem  to  which  we  must  address  oursdves.  But  money  alone  never  yet 
produced  effidency  in  education.  We  need  legislation,  organization,  super- 
vision, the  centering  of  responsibility,  trained  teachers,  and  a  modicum 
of  conunon-sense.  These  forces  in  co-operation  will  improve  rural-school 
conditions.  

n.     MARGARET     E.     SCHALLENBERGER,     COMMISSIONER     OF     ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  SACRAMENTO,  GAL. 

It  is  not  surprisiag  that  we  have  neglected  about  three-fifths  of  our 
school  population  during  the  last  fifty  years,  while  we  busied  oursdves 
intensivdy  with  the  other  two-fifths.  Immigration,  steady  and  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  s^egated  in  the  urban  conununities,  demanded  and  recdved 
immediate  attention;  but,  after  aU,  it  is  rather  startling  when  we  come  at 
last  to  look  into  the  situation  to  find  how  little  we  actually  know  of  the  life 
of  our  rural  people.  We  have  had  our  ideas  on  rural  conditions,  but  a  mass 
of  poetry  has  woven  itself  into  them,  and,  thus  modified,  we  have  held  them 
for  years  as  little  less  than  sacred.  Indeed,  even  in  a  discussion  like  this, 
where  we  are  encouraged  to  speak  our  minds  fredy,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
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apprehension  that  one  dares  timidly  to  suggest  that  in  the  moss  of  the  old 
oaken  bucket  that  rose  from  the  well  there  undoubtedly  lay  lurking  the 
germs  of  tj^hoid  fever.  A  sort  of  "touch-me-if-you-dare"  attitude  of 
mind  is  inmiediately  roused  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  little  brown  school- 
house,  no  matter  how  cheerless  and  insanitary  its  quarters  may  have  been, 
how  barren  or  uncomfortable  its  furnishings,  or  how  debasing  its  deface- 
ments. 

Living  independently  with  means  of  subsistence  at  hand,  shut  off  for 
years  from  the  larger  centers  by  geographical  and  weather  conditions,  our 
rural  people  have  during  the  last  fifty  years  fallen  behind  the  standards  of 
the  dties,  which,  during  the  same  period,  have  constantly  risen.  Even  in  a 
new  state  like  that  of  Califomia,  where  state  aid  from  the  first  was  given  to 
the  humblest  district  school,  one  has  only  to  spend  a  day  visiting  the  one- 
room  rural  schools  of  any  coimty  to  become  convinced  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  their  conditions  and  those  of  the  city  schools,  and  that 
it  is  a  differ^ice  that  need  no  longer  exist.  Railroads,  good  roads,  auto- 
mobiles, td^raph,  telephone^  and  postal  service  have  connected  the  rural 
population  to  the  urban  world,  and  many  a  Colimibus  from  the  cities  has 
gone  forth  exploring  and  has  discovered  strange  conditions,  surprising 
conditions. 

What  the  rural  people  have  missed  are  forces,  insistent  forces,  co- 
operating forces.  The  cities  have  felt  them,  have  been  in  them  and  of 
them,  and  the  school  as  an  institution  has  had  its  part  in  the  general  uplift 
of  urban  life.  By  means  of  suggestion,  by  means  of  experiment,  by  means 
of  criticism  pro  and  con  from  other  forces,  working  toward  the  same  end, 
and  by  its  co-operation  with  these  forces,  it  has  completely  changed  its 
standards  and  its  ideals.  The  dty  school,  just  as  the  inmiigration  bureau, 
or  the  board  of  health,  or  the  church,  or  the  pure  food  commission,  seeks  to 
hdp  the  children,  and,  thru  the  children,  their  parents,  to  live  healthily,  to 
play  f redy  and  rightly,  to  work  manfully  and  ha{^ily,  to  appreciate  heartily, 
to  serve  loyally.  The  dty  school  is  aided,  and  its  own  activities  are 
strengthened,  by  object-lessons  from  the  other  forces:  e.g.,  the  immigration 
commission  sends  a  competent  woman  to  hdp  and  instruct  the  newly 
arrived  inunigrant;  to  show  her  where  and  how  to  buy  her  food  most 
economically;  how  to  furnish  her  home  and  care  for  it;  to  point  out  what 
opportunities  are  open  to  her  thru  public  libraries,  public  clinics,  recreation 
parks,  settlement  activities,  and  the  public  schools.  Not  only  have  the 
rural  communities  been  deprived  of  the  right  sort  of  rural  schoob,  but  all 
these  co-<^>erating  forces  have  been  lacking. 

Two  lines  of  procedure  then  present  themselves  for  the  rural  school:  (i) 
internal  change  and  readjustment  of  its  own  ideals,  standards,  and  methods 
of  work,  and  the  putting  in  operation  of  certain  special  forces  in  accordance 
therewith;  (2)  suggestion  to  rural  communities  to  avail  themsdves  of  various 
forces  foimd  hdpful  in  urban  conmiunities  and  to  co-operate  with  them  or 
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with  similax  forces.  These  two  lines  of  approach  cannot  always  be  kq>t 
sq>arate.  Indeed,  the  big  en^>hasis  should  alwa3rs  be  placed  upon  co- 
operation of  the  various  forces,  whether  they  be  distinctly  school  bred  or  not. 
It  is  these  forces  which  the  rural  school  must  seek  and  find  and  foster  and 
attach,  if  it  ever  is  to  be  truly  effective.  Two  of  these  internal  changes 
have  already  been  dealt  with:  the  county  unit  system  of  administration, 
and  the  training  of  the  rural  teacher. 

In  addition  to  training  for  her  work,  however,  tl^e  rural  teacher,  like  the 
dty  teacher,  needs  training  in  her  work.  It  is  passing  strange  that  we 
should  imagine  we  are  getting  the  best  service  from  a  teacher  when  we  put 
her  as  far  away  from  public  opinion  and  expert  supervision  as  possible. 
Even  a  very  good  teacher  does  not  know  enough  to  fulfil  all  her  task  when 
thus  isolated.  She  needs  a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  which  must  be  brought 
to  her,  just  as  she  must  be  provided  with  special  kinds  of  textbooks  and  teach- 
ing equipment.  She  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  various  com- 
munities. Every  teacher  ought  to  be  shown  how  to  make  a  survey  of  her 
district,  of  its  industries,  its  religions,  its  amusements,  its  living  conditions, 
its  faults,  its  virtues,  its  ideals,  its  limitations,  its  possibilities.  There  is  a 
certain  personality  about  a  conununity  that  must  be  understood,  and  to 
attain  this  understanding  even  trained  teachers  must  have  leadership  and 
supervision.  The  modem  teacher  teaches  children,  not  subjects.  She  must 
know  how  these  children  live  at  home  before  she  can  set  before  them  the 
ideals  which  she  wishes  them  to  project.  The  school  today  is  judged  by 
its  ability  to  change  the  conditions  of  home  life.  Cities  and  dty  teachers 
have  long  had  this  point  of  view.  In  rural  communities  it  is  far  from  being 
attained.  Even  if  we  centralize  our  system  of  rural  education,  making 
the  coimty  the  unit,  we  must  have  hdpful,  encouraging,  inspiring  super- 
visors of  the  rural  teacher.  The  lazy  and  indifferent  teacher  needs  the 
spur  of  supervision;  the  mediocre  teacher  can  often  be  transformed  into  the 
good  one;  while  the  good  and  excelldit  teachers  should  be  giv^i  the  praise 
and  recognition  they  have  so  well  deserved.  Indeed,  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
the  best  service  without  it  These  supervisorships  ought  to  be  filled  by 
men  and  women  who  are  well-educated  and  experienced  in  teaching,  having 
had  special  preparation  therefor.  The  salaries  should  be  suffidently  remu- 
nerative to  attract  excellent  teachers  and  to  make  them  feel  they  can  afford, 
when  they  have  not  already  had  such  prq>aration,  to  give  a  year  or  two 
in  a  university  to  the  study  of  school  supervision,  psychology,  sodology, 
and  other  co-operative  forces.  Our  first  procedure  then  must  be  to 
create,  thruout  the  rural  conmiimities  and  among  the  teachers  them- 
sdves,  a  desire  for  the  schools  to  be  supervised.  This  first  stq>  is  of 
importance,  for  when  a  want  is  suffidently  fdt,  an  effort  is  sure  to  be 
made  to  fill  it. 

The  district  supervisor  is  the  great  servant  of  democracy;  he  ought  to 
be  a  great  soul.    He  will  change  the  attitude  of  the  rural  child.    He  will 
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make  him  proud  of  his  home,  not  because  of  its  limitations,  but  because  of 
its  beauty  and  restfuhiess  and  because  of  its  interesting  undeveloped  possi- 
bilities. He  will  make  him  proud  of  being  coimtry  bom,  not  because  he 
may  therefore  feel  free  to  be  rude  and  uncouth,  but  because  of  special 
privileges  thereby  obtained  and  special  opportimities  thereby  offered.  He 
will,  in  short,  help  him  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  great  outside  world. 

Another  internal  change,  which  we  ought  to  encourage,  is  the  con- 
solidated, or  centralized,  or  imion  school.  Union  high  schools  are  common 
and  popular  in  Califomia.  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  union 
high  schools.  The  union,  or  consolidated,  grammar  and  primary  schools 
are  only  slowly  gaining  favor.  In  many  moomtain  districts,  consolidation 
is  almost  impossible;  distances  are  too  far  and  roads  too  bad.  Where  con- 
solidation has  foimd  favor,  the  results  have  been  gratifying.  County 
superintendents  generally  heartily  approve  of  the  movement,  but  most  of 
them  are  not  inclined  to  push  it  too  strongly.  Indeed,  imder  our  present 
system  of  district  trustees,  it  is  not  alwa3r8  easy  for  them  to  push  the 
movement  at  all.  If  one  could  only  get  all  of  the  people  of  all  of  the 
districts  concerned  to  unite  upon  the  slogan  ''The  children  first,"  imion 
schools  would  multiply  more  rapidly. 

But  whether  we  build  big  schoolhouses  or  small,  we  ought  to  build  them 
right.  Everywhere  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  school  architecture.  A  good 
many  consolidated  schools  may  be  comfortable,  sanitary,  and  convenient, 
but  they  are  very  ugly.  A  good  many  fairly  good-looking  schools  on  the 
outside  are  very  imhygienic  and  inconvenient  inside.  Widespread  igno- 
rance exists  regarding  cross  lights,  air  space,  ventilation,  lavatories,  color 
of  walls,  and  height  and  texture  of  blackboards;  while  g3rmnashim  rooms, 
luncheon  rooms,  manual-training  departments,  experim^ital  laboratories, 
reading-rooms,  sewing-rooms,  etc.,  are  often  unheard-of  luxuries.  Most 
architects  know  nothing  of  rural-school  conditions.  Space  is  wasted; 
material  is  wasted;  money  is  wasted.  We  have  some  information  but  we 
need  much  more.  With  us  in  the  Far  West,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
build  better  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  we  have  very  fine  rural 
buildings;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  matter  is  not  regarded  with  sufficient 
seriousness.  When  we  have  a  county  imit  S3rstem,  with  its  body  of  district 
supervisors  well  established,  the  importance  of  using,  very  carefully,  th^ 
goodly  sum  which  we  hope  will  be  forthcoming  for  our  new  rural  school- 
houses  will  be  much  more  emphasized.  The  erection  of  rural-school  build- 
ings is  a  very  serious  matter.  Three-fifths  of  our  school  population  ought 
to  be  in  them  for  about  six  hours  per  day.  The  school  building  itself,  tho 
really  silent,  is  often  conducive  &om  its  very  appearance  to  the  noisiest 
sort  of  anarchy.  We  certainly  need  an  improved  style  of  architecture  as  a 
co-operating  force.  Given  the  right  school  building,  equipment  is  almost 
sure  to  follow:  Ideals  again  and  standardsl  When  b  a  schoolroom  well 
furnished? 
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In  rural-school  decoration  we  have  made  a  bare  beginning.  Pictures, 
almost  without  exception,  are  himg  too  high,  often  are  badly  chosen, 
many  times  are  covered  with  dust,  cobwebs,  and  fl3rspecks;  plants,  if 
present,  are  growing  in  tin  cans;  flowers  are  arranged  (?)  in  bottles  and 
preserving  jars;  and,  over  and  over  again,  decorations  when  once  placed  are 
placed  to  stay.  No  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  prompts  teachers 
or  children  or  any  member  of  the  community  to  remove  Christmas  decorar 
tions  before  Valentine's  Day  or  Valentine's  Day  decorations  before  Thanks- 
giving Day.    Again  we  need  knowledge  and  more  knowledge  and  yet  more. 

An  ail-powerful  factor  in  the  rural  school  may  be  the  library.  In  Cali- 
fornia, we  thought  we  had  an  ideal  system.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
existence,  the  rural-school  library  has  had  its  special  fund,  consequently, 
as  would  happen  very  naturally,  there  are  some  excellent  rural  libraries  in 
California  and  some  almost  worthless  ones.  In  the  old  days,  either  the 
teacher  or  the  trustees  purchased  the  books  until  all  the  money  appropriated 
therefor  had  been  spent.  Today,  however,  no  book  may  be  bought  unless 
it  be  found  upon  a  list  made  by  the  coimty  board  of  education,  so  purchases 
are  now  more  rational;  and  lately  a  new  law  permits  any  library  in  the 
county,  including  the  district-school  libraries,  to  affiliate  with  the  county 
library  where  there  is  one.  About  half  the  coomties  of  California  have 
county  libraries,  and  the  mmiber  is  rapidly  growing.  The  books  of  an 
affiliating  library  are  turned  over  to  the  county  librarian,  who  takes  com- 
plete charge  of  them,  mending  and  fumigating,  if  necessary  destroying,  and 
continually  distributing.  The  rural  school  may  have  practically  any  or 
all  books  it  needs.  The  teacher  sends  in  her  request  to  this  central  dis- 
tributor, and  is  supplied  by  parcel  post  or  express,  charges  paid.  Moreover, 
if  the  books  asked  for  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  county  library,  the  state 
library  has  been  meeting  the  demands.  This  we  are  finding  one  of  the  most 
effective  co-operating  forces  for  the  rural  school.  The  state  and  county 
libraries  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  rural-school  children  are 
thus  formally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  people.  Thru  the  school,  too, 
the  adult  population  are  granted  the  same  privilege  and  are  supplied  almost 
without  exception  with  any  books  requested.  The  extension  of  this  method 
of  circulation  of  materials  for  school  purposes,  illustrative  material  for 
geography  lessons,  etc,  is  being  attempted  in  a  few  coimties  with  very 
pleasing  results,  and  J.  L.  GiUis,  state  librarian,  is  contemplating  the 
circulation  of  musical  records  for  use  upon  the  Victor,  Edison,  and  Colimibia 
machines.  If  this  project  is  successful  it  will  mean  that,  in  the  near  future, 
any  school  district  which  will  purchase  a  machine  may  be  allowed  to  use 
large  mmibers  of  the  very  best  records.  No  better  method  could  be  devised 
for  bringing  high-grade  music  into  the  nural  commimities,  and  no  better 
method  could  be  thought  of  for  giving  the  country-bred  boy  and  girl  i^pred- 
ation  of  the  world's  best  musical  artists.  Is  there  any  reason  why  grand 
opera  should  be  whistled  in  the  crowded  streets  and  noisy  market  place  only  ? 
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It  would  sound  well  in  the  rustling  com  fields  and  up  and  down  the  mountain 
trails.  * 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  rural-school  children  are  comparatively  unac- 
quainted with  moving  pictures  is  not  wholly  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that,  properly  controlled,  they  contain  large  educational  possi- 
bilities. Our  state  librarian  has  in  view  also,  thru  the  county  library,  the 
introduction  of  educational  moving-picture  films.  Consolidated  schools  and 
union  hi^  schools  in  rural  communities  often  have  sufficient  space  for  the 
necessary  equipment.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  musical  records,  it  is  planned 
to  pennit  these  schoob  to  borrow  the  films  whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Time  forbids  discussion  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  playground, 
of  parent-teacher  associations,  of  dramatic  and  musical  dubs,  of  debating 
dubs,  of  sdentific  investigations,  of  the  use  of  the  school  for  commimity 
gatherings,  and  of  himdreds  of  other  legitimate  school  and  community 
activities,  but  these  examples  of  forces  already  touched  upon  directly  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  yet  reaching  out  from  them  into  the  great  world 
beyond,  are  more  than  ^lough  to  point  out  the  trend  of  the  movement.  It 
is  bound  to  grow  and  to  gain  in  strength  and  speed. 

As  for  forces  outside  the  school  but  rdated  to  it,  they  are  manifold. 
Every  farmers'  dub,  every  good-roads  organization,  every  improvement 
dub,  every  glee  dub,  every  reading  drde,  every  women's  sodety,  any 
force  that  means  education  should  be  fostered  by  the  school.  It  never 
knows  when  it  may  need  that  force  in  its  business,  the  business  of  training 
people  for  right  living.  The  United  States  maintains  a  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service,  with  Miss  Jane  Ddano  at  its  head.  Some  day  each  state  will  have 
a  branch,  and  some  other  day  a  progressive  rural-school  community  will 
be  maintaining  a  visiting  nurse,  and  a  visiting  nurse  well  established  in  the 
commimity  would  be  a  great  hdp  in  planning  the  new  sanitary  school 
building  which  is  to  be  erected. 

It  is  the  co-operation  of  various  forces,  rather  than  the  independent 
activity  of  any  one  force,  that  is  going  to  bring  about  improvement  for  the 
rural  school. 

In  depriving  the  rural  schools  of  the  better  educated  teachers,  we  have 
made  rural  commxmities  satisfied  with  low  ideals  of  what  the  world  has  to 
give  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  music,  and  we  have  failed  to  give  them  any 
true  ai^redation  of  the  value  of  their  own  setting  in  life.  The  yellow 
primrose  to  them  is  the  yellow  primrose,  and  it  is  nothing  more.  The  man 
bom  blind  does  not  see  black,  he  sees  nothing.  Our  rural  people  have 
been  bom  blind.  Thru  the  co-operation  of  these  various  forces,  we  shall 
give  them  vision.  Just  as  our  various  and  better  means  of  communication 
have  brought  us  dose  together,  so  they  have  given  ingress  to  various 
and  better  educational  forces,  which,  rightly  directed,  will  mean  for 
rural  communities  an  entirdy  different  concept  of  life.  The  rural  school 
should  be  the  conserver  and  director  of  all  the  other  forces. 
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m.     C.  P.  CARY,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  first  speaker  as  to  the  central  board  of  edu- 
cation seems  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  no  board  that  meets  only 
two  or  three  times  annually  as  proposed  can  even  approximately  under- 
stand the  conditions  or  needs  of  the  schools  of  a  county.  In  order  to  be 
effective,  the  members  would  be  obliged  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to 
the  schools  to  the  end  that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  actual 
conditions  in  each  district,  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  with  the 
financial  and  economic  condition  of  the  farmer  in  every  part  of  the  county. 
By  ''forces"  the  speaker  seems  to  mean  his  proposed  coimty  board,  the 
appointed  county  superintendent,  and  the  schools  for  giving  q>ecial  normal 
courses.  ''Co-operation"  means  the  working  together  of  these  forces. 
Later  he  mentions  legislation,  organization,  supervision,  the  centering  of 
authority,  and  trained  teachers  as  the  forces  that  will  improve  rural  schools. 
The  speaker  seems  to  forget  the  people  themselves  and  would  tie  his  faith 
to  a  system  external  to  the  locality  immediately  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  the  speaker  has  too  little  faith  in  the  people  whose 
children,  or  whose  neighbors'  children,  are  to  be  educated,  and  too  much 
in  centralized  authority.  There  are  three  possible  methods  of  procedure 
in  improving  country  schools.  The  first  is  to  have  the  state,  or  coimty, 
take  the  initiative  and  force  improvement  on  localities;  the  second  is  to 
have  the  localities  govern  their  own  educational  affairs  and  trust  to  their 
good  sense  in  bringing  about  progress;  the  third  is  a  combination  of  these 
two  forces  in  a  helpful,  co-operative  way.  The  state  may  and  probably 
must  take  the  initiative  and  plan  the  campaign,  using  all  available  agencies, 
but  carrying  on  this  campaign  with  the  people  in  order  that  the  people 
themselves  may  get  behind  the  movement,  and  thus  make  the  movement 
for  progress  their  own.  A  fine  and  complete  organization,  while  well 
enough  in  itself  and  desirable,  is  not  the  most  vital  thing.  Organization 
must  have  the  breath  of  life  in  it.  The  attempt  to  force  good  schools  on 
the  people  from  outside  will  never  work  successfully  except  here  and  there 
in  isolated  cases  in  which  the  commimity  is  distinctly  behind  its  neighbors 
in  educational  progress.  The  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  conununity,  a 
ccmmiunity  that  feels  its  own  responsibility,  is  the  thing  to  be  wished. 
This  spells  campaigns  of  enlightenment  among  the  people  themselves  as 
to  what  a  good  school  is,  the  value  of  a  good  school,  and  the  means  of 
securing  a  good  school. 

Taking  away  from  local  conmiimities  the  right  to  manage  their  schools 
and  employ  teachers  will  deprive  the  rural  schools  of  the  only  incentive 
for  keeping  alive  the  commimity  interest  in  its  local  school.  It  is  unwise 
for  a  democratic  form  of  government  to  remove  the  control  of  its  institu- 
tions too  far  from  the  people.  As  a  remedy,  I  would  keep  the  district  system, 
consolidating  wherever  possible,  but  would  have  only  one  member  instead 
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of  a  board  of  three,  this  member  to  be  elected  amiually.  I  would  also 
make  the  county  the  taxing  unit  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  teachers' 
salaries.  By  so  doing  it  would  do  away  with  financial  inequality  between 
the  large  and  the  small  districts.  The  money  necessary  for  paying  the 
teachers'  salaries  may  be  determined  by  a  committee  of  the  coimty  board 
of  supervisors  with  a  minimum  and  maximum  for  teachers  in  the  several 
grades  of  schools  fixed  by  law.  I  would  have  the  people  in  the  local  dis- 
tricts elect  one  member  who  should  have  a  voice  with  the  chairman  of  the 
county  committee  in  selecting  the  teachers  for  the  school,  while  the  people 
in  the  local  conununity  should  have  power  to  tax  themselves  for  building 
the  school  and  providing  equipment  and  fuel. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  establishment  of  special  normal-school 
courses  in  schools  primarily  designed  to  fit  teachers  for  city  positions  will 
not  prove  satisfactory  wh^i  it  comes  to  the  training  of  country  teachers  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Young  men  and  women  will  not  attend  such  a  school  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  go  into  the  rural  schools 
with  the  low  salaries  and  all  the  unsatisfactory  living  conditions  existing 
in  many  places  in  the  country. 

2.  A^in  such  a  course  will  rarely  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  courses 
in  the  larger  normal  schools,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  teachers  and 
the  other  pupils  in  the  normal  school. 

It  would  seem  to  me  better  to  have  training  courses  for  teachers  in 
small  coimty  training  schools  and  in  the  high  schools  of  the  coomty, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  common 
people.  Such  courses  should  be  fully  and  adequately  supervised  by  state 
authorities. 

The  county  superintendent  under  present  conditions  works  under  a  very 
serious  handicap  in  that  he  has  little,  if  any,  as^tance.  He  stands  in  need 
of  nimierous  helpers  if  his  work  is  to  be  thoroly  efficient.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  a  great  aid  to  have  special  teachers  employed  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  or  by  the  coimty  board  of  education  who  should 
assist  the  county  superintendent  in  the  inq)ecting  and  in  training  the 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  These  supervisors  should  have  special 
qualifications  on  such  subjects  as  English,  mathematics,  nature  study,  and 
industrial  studies.  Their  salaries  should  be  graduated  according  to  experi- 
ence and  success. 

The  forces  that  should  co-operate  are:  the  people  themselves;  the 
teacher;  the  coimty  superintendent  and  his  assistants;  the  training  schools 
for  teachers;  and  the  state  department  of  education.  The  last  named,  as 
before  stated,  should  take  the  initiative,  at  least  if  the  initiative  b  not  taken 
by  others  closer  to  the  situation,  and  exert  its  influence  with  each  of  the 
other  four  factors  mentioned.  If  there  is  a  county  board  of  education,  it 
will  be  of  such  influence  as  the  good  sense,  knowledge,  and  initiative  of 
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the  members  make  possible.  I  am  not,  however,  an  enthusiast  for  the 
county  board.  We  certainly  need  not  expect  to  see  the  educational 
millennimn  ushered  in  when  we  get  the  county  board. 


IV.     ADELAIDE    STEELE    BAYLOR,    ASSISTANT    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OH 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Some  of  the  prominent  and  immediate  forces  acting  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  are  those  presented  in  Miss  Schall^iberger's 
paper,  each  one  of  which  is  effective  in  itself,  but  more  powerful  as  it  is 
brought  into  relation  to  the  others  and  made  a  co-operative  agent  in  the 
general  advancement  of  the  school. 

But  the  greatest  conununity  service  that  can  result  from  these  agencies 
is  that  of  arousing  in  the  people  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  co-operation 
in  all  lines.  The  great  need  of  rural  communities  today  is  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  of  the  spirit  of  dq}endence 
one  on  another  and  the  value  of  volimtary  association  for  material  as  well 
as  mental  and  spiritual  advancement. 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  the  farmer,  living  an  isolated  life  that  has  developed 
in  him  the  spirit  of  indq>endence  and  individual  initiative,  to  imite  with 
his  neighbors  for  the  betterment  of  all  as  it  is  for  the  dty  dweller,  who  real- 
izes the  truth  that  community  uplift  is  necessarily  individual  uplift.  Here 
voluntary  xmions  for  the  common  good  follow  as  a  natural  sequence;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  a  rural  district  learn  the  lesson  of  co-operation  more 
slowly,  and,  no  matter  what  the  strength  of  the  individual  teacher  and  the 
perfection  of  the  various  agencies  directly  connected  with  the  school,  a  per- 
manent impress  of  the  longest  effect  can  come  only  from  the  co-<q)eration 
of  patrons  for  the  general  community  good  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the 
school. 

An  authority  on  rural  affairs  has  said  recently  that  rural  progress  can 
never  come  imtil  at  least  three  needs  are  met:  (i)  farmers  must  get  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  cents  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  produce  they  market; 
(2)  better  help  must  be  procured  for  farm  work  and  the  help  must  be  better 
housed;  and  (3)  rural  credit  must  be  obtained  that  will  enable  the  young 
men  to  borrow  on  long  time  at  low  interest  rates.  These  things  can  be 
brought  about  only  thru  the  co-operation  of  farmers,  and  with  them  will 
come  prosperity,  which  always  means  better  schools.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
that  the  greatest  good  that  can  come  to  the  schools,  thru  the  co-operation  of 
those  agents  directly  allied  with  it,  will  result  when  these  co-operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  educate  the  conununity  in  the  lessons  of  mutual  helpfulness 
thru  which,  alone,  betterment  of  all  institutions  will  come. 

Of  the  various  administrative  forces  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
paper,  I  shall  discuss,  at  his  suggestion,  the  one  of  county  superintendent. 
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Where  the  coiinty  is  the  unit  of  administration,  the  great  importance 
of  competent  county  superintendents,  with  proper  qualifications,  adequate 
salaries,  and  definite  powers  and  duties,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

The  speaker  suggests  that  in  order  to  secure  competency,  adequate 
salaries,  proper  powers  and  duties,  and  qualifications,  the  county  super- 
intendent should  be  chosen  by  an  elected  or  appointed  county  board  of 
educatiim  consisting  of  five  members* 

But  by  whom  this  coimty  board  of  education  shall  be  elected  or  ap- 
pointed becomes  at  once  the  all-important  question.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  almost  as  many  methods  for  choosing  coimty  boards  as  there 
are  states  maintaining  such  boards.  In  one  state  the  appointment  is  made 
by  the  governor,  in  another  by  the  state  superintendent,  in  a  third  by  the 
state  legislators,  and  in  a  fourth  by  the  state  board  of  education.  In  one 
state,  the  county  court  appoints  the  county  board,  and  in  another  this  duty 
is  intrusted  to  the  grand  juries.  Occasionally  a  state  trusts  the  people  with 
the  election  of  this  body,  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  safest  plan,  for 
the  answer  which  the  vote  of  an  enlightened  populace  gives  to  an  important 
question  is  usually  a  safe  one. 

I  am  somewhat  more  optimistic  about  the  status  of  the  county  super- 
intendent than  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for,  in  recent  years,  some  marked 
improvements  have  been  made.  ^  In  one-third  of  the  states  having  coimty 
superintendents,  the  term  is  not  less  than  four  years,  and  in  two-thirds  of 
the  states  some  qualifications  are  required,  the  minimum,  to  be  sure,  not 
extending  beyond  those  of  a  voter,  but  the  maximum  demanding  teaching 
experience,  license  qualifications,  and  graduation  from  a  standard  college 
or  normal  school.  The  remuneration,  too,  has  been  advanced  and  changed 
from  uncertain  income  on  sales  of  lands  or  amounts  of  funds  expended  to 
a  definite  salary. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  need  definition  more 
than  enlargement.  The  county  superintendent  can  render  his  most  effi- 
cient service  when  he  works  in  co-operation  with  all  other  administrative 
officers,  with  his  duties  definitely  understood.  The  state  department  of 
public  instruction,  the  state  board  of  education,  the  trustees  and  school 
boards,  and  the  county  superintendent  are  the  chief  school  administrative 
forces  in  the  state.  The  co-operation  of  these  forces  in  the  administration 
of  school  affairs  will  lead  rapidly  to  the  improvement  of  the  machinery 
connected  with  the  rural  school  and  all  contributing  agencies. 

Representatives  of  these  forces  jshould  meet  frequently  to  determine 
upon  the  best  measures  to  be  undertaken  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural 
schools.  State  agricultural  colleges  and  normal  schools  should  have  repre- 
sentatives at  these  councils,  and  the  specific  work  and  duties  of  each  should 
be  defined.  By  this  means  economy  of  time  and  energy  will  be  secured, 
since  there  will  be  neither  interference  nor  overlapping  of  work  and  there 
will  be  imion  in  a  conunon  great  cause.    These  forces  must  co-operate  to 
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administer  the  affairs  of  rural  schools  as  such  and  not  to  pattern  them  after 
dty  schools. 

This  democracy  needs  the  rural  product — ^boys  and  girls  educated  in 
a  rural  school — to  assist  in  the  solution  of  its  great  probl^ns,  and  the 
rural  school  will  be  improved  and  made  more  potent  to  the  esrtent  that  the 
various  co-operative  forces  act  together  and  not  independently  for  the 
improvement,  not  of  the  school  alone,  but  of  the  entire  rural-conununity 
life. 


V.     DAVID  B.   JOHNSON,   PRESIDENT,   WINTHROP  NOSHAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

COLLEGE,  ROCK  HILL,   S.C. 

I  believe  that  the  normal  school  is,  or  should  be,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  of  the  forces  for  the  betterment  of  rural-school  condi- 
tions.   It  should  train  teachers  for  rural  schools  as  well  as  for  other  schools. 

The  efficient  country  school  is  the  most  vital  educational  need  today 
of  this  whole  country  of  ours.  The  whole  rural  problem,  which  is  probably 
o\ir  most  vital  problem,  is  "practically  the  problem  of  the  country  schooL" 
The  farms  are  being  abandoned  by  the  owners  and  agricultural  progress 
and  production  are  failing  to  keep  pace  with  growth  in  population  and  with 
progress  in  other  directions  mainly  because  the  country  school  has  failed 
and  is  failing  to  relate  its  work  to  the  life  of  the  rural  commimity.  The 
startling  exodus  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities  all  over  our  coimtry 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  lack  of  proper  educational  and  social  condi- 
tions in  the  country  which  the  properly  organized  and  conducted  school 
might  have  supplied. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  then  of  all  good  dtizois  eveiywhere  and  of  all 
educational  agencies,  especially  of  the  normal  school  maintained  by  the 
state  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  by  properly  preparing  teachers  for 
them,  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  country  schools  effid^it.  But 
before  being  able  to  work  intelligently  and  effectively  for  effident  country 
schools,  we  must  know  what  constitutes  an  effident  country  school 
today. 

The  effident  coimtry  school  which  is  to  improve  agricultural  conditions 
and  to  keep  good  citizens  on  the  farms  and  make  good  citizais  on  the  farms 
must  relate  its  work  to  the  community  life  of  the  people  served  by  it;  must 
educate  the  children  for  country  life  instead  of  away  from  it;  must  teach, 
therefore,  agriculture;  must  relate  universal  elements  of  education  to 
country  commimity  needs;  must  train  the  children  for  their  future  work 
in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  social  life  aroimd  them;  must  be  a 
"community  center  of  education,  instructing  both  children  and  adults 
in  terms  of  country  life  and  pointing  the  way  to  ccmunimity  prosperity  and 
welfare";  and  must  concern  itself  with  the  business  and  sodal  life  of  the 
people,  promoting  helpful  and  profitable  co-operation  and  neighborliness. 
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Someone  has  called  the  lack  of  sociability  in  the  country,  the  tendency  of 
the  coimtryman  to  live  to  himself  1  country  individualism — "the  tubercu- 
losis of  American  farm  life." 

The  efficient  coimtry  school  cannot  n^ect  the  health,  the  recreation, 
or  the  social  ideals  of  the  people.  It  must  be  housed  in  a  properly  con- 
structed school  building,  with  good  light  and  ventilation  and  school  furni- 
ture and  equq>ment  and  sanitary  closets.  The  grounds  should  be  ample 
and  properly  laid  off  for  all  kinds  of  recreation.  There  should  be  gardens 
in  connection  with  the  school  to  be  worked  by  the  pupils,  and  the  school 
shouldencourage  the  pupils  to  work  small  gardens  at  their  homes  and  should 
supervise  them.  We  are  now  trying,  as  an  ei^periment  in  our  state,  small 
demonstration  farms  in  connection  with  a  limited  number  of  coimtry  schools 
in  each  coimty. 

The  efficient  coimtry  school  must  interest  its  pupils  and  their  parents 
in  the  boys'  dubs  and  the  girls'  canning  and  poultry  clubs. 

The  redirected  course  of  study  needed  for  the  efficient  country  school 
must  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  community  as  shown  by  a  social 
and  economic  survey  of  the  community.  You  cannot  "hitch  up  education 
to  life"  without  knowing  what  that  life  is — the  prevailing  aspirations  of 
the  community,  "its  economic  and  social  resources  and  possibilities,  its  de- 
ficiencies and  needs." 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  there  can  be  no  efficient  country 
school  without  an  efficient  teacher.  The  requirements  of  an  efficient  country 
school  determine  the  kind  of  training  which  the  normal  school  must  give 
to  prepare  the  efficient  teacher  for  such  a  school.  The  efficient  country 
school-teacher  means  a  teacher  trained  specially  for  teaching  in  the  right 
way  a  country  school — one  who  is  in  S3anpathy  with  rural  life.  The 
efficient  teacher  for  the  country  school  must  be  not  only  a  good  teacher 
of  subject-matter,  "giving  instruction  in  terms  of  the  local  environment 
of  the  child,"  but  also  a  good  community  leader.  She  must  be  able  to 
stimulate  local  campaigns  for  rural  progress.  Under  her  leadership  there 
will  be  road  improvement,  good  fanners'  clubs  and  institutes,  and  country- 
school  progress.  She  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  civic  service.  I 
believe  that  permanency  of  position  and  adequate  salaries  will  soon  follow 
such  service. 

Many  of  the  normal  schools  have  recognized  the  need  of  special  train- 
ing for  country  teachers  and  have  provided  for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  will  soon  do  so.  At  Winthrop  College  we  require  all  of  our  normal 
students  to  take  agriculture,  which  we  have  been  teaching  for  eighteen 
years,  and  to  make  and  work  school  gardens;  and  we  require  our  Seniors 
to  observe  and  practice  in  the  training  school,  where  school  gardens  are 
worked  by  children.  We  give  two  courses  for  country  teachers — ^the 
rural-life  educational  course  of  four  years  and  a  one-year  course  for  teachers 
still  in  the  field. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  discussion  and  may  prove  suggestive  for 
me  to  make  some  mention  of  some  of  the  things  our  normal  coU^e  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  rural  schools.  Other  normal  schoob  may  have  done  more 
and  better  work. 

We  have  at  our  normal  college  an  experimental  rural  school  designed 
to  work  out  a  course  of  study  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  without  regard  to  any  traditional  course  of  study. 
All  precedents  have  been  ignored.  The  thought  always  in  mind  is  to 
train  the  farm  children,  brought  in  from  the  country  in  a  wagon,  for  their 
work  and  life  in  the  country  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  sodal  life  of  the 
coimtry .  All  of  the  activities  of  the  school  are  based  upon  work  in  the  gar- 
den and  have  grown  out  of  such  work.  We  have  a  practice  home  where  our 
Seniors  are  given  practice  in  housekeeping,  gardening,  poultry-raising,  etc. 

The  State  Riural  School  Improvement  Association  of  South  Carolina 
was  organized  among  the  Seniors  of  our  normal  coU^e  in  1902.  A  Collie 
Rural  School  Improvement  Association  takes  charge  each  year  of  a  coimtry 
school  in  the  county  in  which  we  are  located.  We  have  a  farm  of  144  acres 
which  serves  not  only  to  supply  the  college  with  fresh  vegetables,  beef, 
poultry  and  eggs,  butter  and  milk,  etc.,  but  also  to  give  our  students 
instructiim  in  dairying,  poultry-raising,  farming,  and  gardening. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
last  April,  was  devoted  to  showing  '^  How  to  Organize  and  Build  up  Coimtry 
Life,"  and  consisted  of  demonstrations,  exhibits,  and  conferences.  Our 
state  normal  college  demonstrated  at  that  conference  the  model  rural 
school  and  the  model  rural  home. 


TOPIC:  SUPERINTENDENT  PROBLEMS 

I.     JOHN  W.  CARR,  SUPEIUNTENDENT  OH  SCHOOLS,  BAYONNE,  N.J. 

Owing  to  the  brevity  of  time  at  my  disposal,  I  shall  Umit  the  presen- 
tation to  a  few  problems  of  the  dty  superintendent  without  attempting  to 
discuss  any  one  of  them  in  a  thoro  manner. 

One  of  the  marked  tendencies  in  our  educational  readjustment  is  the 
giving  of  greater  power  and  authority  to  state  and  dty  superintendents, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  the  schools  to  be  administered  by  professional 
experts.  Along  with  the  bestowal  of  power  has  also  come  the  fixing  of 
responsibility.  Among  the  notable  examples  are  the  reorganization  of  the 
state  departments  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  and 
the  dty  S3rstems  of  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Louisville,  and  Pittsburgh.  A  few 
years  ago.  Chamberlain  found  that  the  authority  of  the  dty  superintendent 
was  increasing  in  forty-five  out  of  fifty  dties  investigated,  and  in  only  two 
dties  was  his  authority  decreasing.  The  authority  of  the  dty  superin- 
tendent was  increasing  along  several  lines:  appointment  of  associates; 
determining  the  budget;    selection,  fixing  of  salaries,  and  removal  of 
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teachers;  choosing  of  textbooks;  arranging  the  course  of  study;  deter- 
mining the  location  of  school  sites,  and  the  character  and  equq)ment  of 
scho(d  buildings.  ''In  all  legislative  and  executive  functions/'  says  Cham- 
berlain, "the  power  of  the  superintendent  seems  to  be  increasing."  This 
is  particulaiiy  true  in  cities  having  small  boards  of  education. 

But  the  office  of  dty  superintendent  is  not  universally  recognized  to 
be  <»ie  of  great  importance,  neither  do  all  superintendents  exercise  great 
power  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  In  some  places  the  dty 
superintendent  is  regarded  as  a  mere  derk  of  the  board,  while  in  others  he 
is  almost  an  autocrat.  Between  these  two  extremes,  there  are  all  degrees 
of  authority  exercised,  differing  according  to  the  laws  of  different  states, 
charters  of  different  dties,  rules  of  different  boards,  and  especially  the 
personality  of  the  superintendent  and  the  personnel  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation. The  real  problem  is,  "What  power  should  be  vested  in  the  dty 
superintendent  in  order  that  school  administration  may  be  most  effident  ?  " 
A  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  is  necessary  in  order  even  to  approximate 
an  authoritative  answer. 

The  source  of  power  of  the  dty  superintendent  differs  greatly  in  different 
dties  and  often  in  the  same  dty  at  different  times.  Our  dty  schools  are  a 
part  of  our  democratic  institutions,  and,  in  their  devdopment,  their  admin- 
istration has  been  intrusted  to  boards  of  education — ^representatives  of  the 
people.  Historically,  boards  of  education  or  school  conmiittees  antedate 
dty  superintendents.  The  laws  of  many  states  give  school  boards  the 
authority  to  appoint  dty  superintendents  and  to  prescribe  their  duties,  but 
do  not  make  it  compulsory  for  them  to  do  so.  Under  such  circumstances, 
in  theory  the  superintendent  exercises  such  power  as  the  board  chooses  to 
give  him,  but,  in  reality,  he  generally  exercises  power  in  proportion  to  his 
personal  force  and  professional  fitness.  Where  the  superintendent  is  really 
effident,  and  members  of  boards  of  educati<m  are  competent,  honest,  and 
reasonable,  the  plan  works  well.  But  the  plan  failed  in  many  places  for 
various  reasons,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  which  should  be 
thoroly  investigated.  The  result  is  that  in  certain  places  the  superintend- 
ent has  certain  powers  giv^i  him  by  law,  which  he  may  exercise  regardless 
of  the  board  of  education.  For  example,  in  Ohio  the  dty  superintendent 
appoints  teachers  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  board.  The  new  code 
of  Chicago  gives  the  dty  superintendent  power  to  initiate,  subject  to  con- 
firmation of  the  board,  matters  of  textbooks,  courses  of  study,  appointment, 
transfer,  and  promotion  of  teachers,  and  some  other  matters.  The  code 
provides  that  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  to  carry  any  such 
matter  without  the  siq)erintendent's  recommendation.  Success  has  been 
achieved  under  different  S3rstems;  likewise  serious  difficulties  have  been 
encountered.  The  real  problem  is,  "Shall  the  state  or  the  board  of  edu- 
cation confer  the  power  zeroised  by  the  superintendent,  or  should  part  be 
granted  by  law  and  others  conferred  by  the  board?" 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  poweis  of  the  superintendent  and  from 
whatever  source  these  powers  are  bestowed,  yet  all  really  efficient  super- 
intendents perform  many  duties — some  administrative,  others  strictly 
professional — ^which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  schools.  In  order  to 
perform  these  duties  properly,  he  must  have  exceptional  personal  qualifica- 
tions and  professional  attainments  of  a  high  order.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
affairs  capable  of  advising  the  board  on  matters  of  budgets,  expenditures, 
school  buildings,  equipment,  supplies,  and  the  like.  He  must  possess  a 
knowledge  of  school  law  and  parliamentary  usage  and  be  able  to  advise 
wisely  and  understand  the  proper  methods  of  administration.  He  must 
possess  tact,  insight,  patience,  persistence,  and  sound  judgment,  ^vdiich  will 
enable  him  to  deal  with  members  of  the  school  board,  princ^)als,  teachers, 
pupils,  representatives  of  business  houses,  and  the  public  in  general  effect- 
ively and  so  as  to  arouse  the  fewest  antagonisms,  promote  harmony,  and 
secure  the  best  results*  He  must  understand  educational  principles  and  be 
able  not  only  to  employ  them  himself  but  to  lead  others  to  do  so.  He  must 
be  familiar  with  other  dty-school  systems  as  well  as  his  own,  must  under- 
stand the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  own  system,  and  must  know  how  to 
remedy  defects  without  destroying  the  parts  that  are  good.  He  must  know 
his  conununity  and  be  able  to  adapt  the  course  of  study  to  local  conditions. 
He  must  be  a  real  supervisor  of  teachers,  capable  of  correcting,  inspiring, 
and  helping.  He  must  have  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  statistical 
measurements  and  sdeitific  management  and  be  able  to  apply  these 
intelligently  and  effectively  to  classroom  activities  as  well  as  to  statistical 
and  financial  matters.  The  really  efficient  superintendent  must  know  and 
do  much  more  than  is  suggested  above.  A  problem  of  prime  importance 
is,  ''How  can  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  be  obtained  to  superintend  the 
dty  schools,  and  how  can  the  inefficient  be  kept  out  of  such  an  important 
position  as  that  of  dty  superintendent  ?  "  I  shall  not  attempt  the  solution 
of  so  important  a  problem,  but  will  venture  two  suggestions: 

1.  That  a  strictly  professional  training  of  at  least  four  years  be  required 
by  law  in  order  that  an  applicant  may  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  the 
position  of  dty  superintendent.  This  course  should  be  in  addition  to  a 
minimum  entrance  requirement  such  as  is  now  the  case  for  the  training  of 
lawyers  and  physicians.  This  course  should  be  followed  by  a  thoro  exami- 
nation by  state  authorities. 

2.  That  from  two  to  four  years  of  practical  experience,  as  dther  teadier 
or  principal  or  both,  under  effident  supervision,  be  a  further  requirement. 
This  would  insure  a  minimum  of  actual  experience,  whidi  is  so  necessary 
to  the  successful  superintendent,  and  allow  time  for  the  maturing  of  his 
powers. 

But  you  say  sudi  a  law  would  disqualify  many  who  are  now  successful 
dty  superintendents,  and,  besides,  there  would  not  be  a  suffident  number 
of  trained  persons  to  superintend  the  schools.    My  answer  is,  that  I  would 
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not  make  such  a  law  retroactive,  but  would  set  a  definite  time  in  the  future 
when  it  would  become  effective.  Some  states  may  not  be  ready  for  such 
a  law  but  I  believe  that  many  are  ready,  and  that  the  setting  of  such  a 
standard  would  do  much  toward  making  teaching  a  real  profession.  It 
certainly  would  stimulate  the  educational  departments  of  our  collies  and 
universities. 

But  who  is  to  choose  the  dty  superintendent  ? — ^the  peofde  at  a  popular 
dection,  the  board  of  education,  some  central  state  authority,  or  is  there 
still  some  other  and  better  way?  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  only  two 
dties — ^Buffalo  and  San  Francisco — is  the  superintendent  chosen  by  popidar 
vote,  which  goes  to  show  that  this  method  has  never  appealed  to  many 
American  dties.  It  is  open  to  so  many  grave  objections  that  it  may  saf dy 
be  dismissed  as  not  the  best  way  to  choose  a  dty  superintendent  The 
most  conunon  way  is  for  the  local  board  of  education  to  choose  the  dty 
superintendent.  This  has  not  alwa3rs  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  method 
but  with  certain  modifications  is  perhaps  as  good  a  method  as  has  yet  been 
devised.  Some  have  advocated  the  appointment  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent or  by  the  state  board  of  education  or  by  some  other  board  or 
commission.  This  would  remove  the  appointing  power  so  far  from  the 
people  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  So  while  the 
sdection  of  a  dty  superintendent  by  the  local  board  of  education  may  not 
always  be  the  best  method,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  better  method  has  been 
devised.  The  chief  objections  to  this  method  are  that  members  do  not 
have  wide  enough  acquaintance  with  school  men,  or  are  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  politics,  religion,  or  something  else  which  frequently  causes  them 
to  make  a  poor  choice.  Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  to  the  local  board 
in  making  a  wise  choice  is  the  fact  that  the  members  are  not  capable  of 
judging  of  the  strictly  professional  qualifications  of  the  persons  under  con- 
sideration, but  make  the  sdection  on  account  of  personal  appearance  and 
other  non-professional  qualities.  If  a  strictly  professional  training  were 
required  of  all  applicants,  such  as  suggested  above,  there  would  be  less  likeli- 
hood of  boards  choosing  poorly  trained  persons.  The  average  board  that 
really  wanted  to  choose  a  good  superintendent  would  have  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so,  provided  it  was  not  compelled  to  limit  the  choice  to  local 
applicants  and  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  suffident  salary  to  secure  a 
competent  person. 

The  problem  of  tenure  for  the  dty  superintendent  is  an  important  one, 
and  apparently  but  little  progress  is  bemg  made  toward  its  solution.  Some 
think  that  conditions  are  really  becomii^  worse. 

''Of  the  4,620  dties  and  towns  of  the  United  States  having  a  population 
of  1,000  or  more,"  says  Bruce  ediUmally  in  the  last  number  of  the  School 
Board  Journal,  *'  at  least  900  will  change  superintendents  during  the  coming 
summer  vacation."  This  means  that  practically  one-fifth  of  the  urban 
schools  of  the  coimtry  will  change  administrative  heads  diudng  this  siunmer. 
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Certainly  school  supervision  in  cities  and  towns  can  never  be  placed  on 
either  a  sound  business  or  professional  basis  so  long  as  dianges  of  superin- 
tendents are  so  frequent.  What  are  the  causes  of  so  many  changes  and 
why  is  the  tenure  of  superintendents  so  insecure?  Of  course  there  are 
many  reasons  for  the  insecurity  of  tenure;  some  of  them  are  good  reasons, 
but  many  of  them  are  trivial  and  imworthy  reasons. 

There  is  small  inducem^it  for  a  person  to  prepare  thoroly  for  the  posi- 
tion of  city  superintendent  if  his  tenure  is  insecure,  and  he  is  likely  to  lose 
his  position  for  the  most  trivial  reasons,  or  for  no  valid  reasons  at  all  but 
simply  at  the  behest  of  some  petty  politician,  or  on  account  of  some  dis- 
grunUed  member  or  members  of  a  school  board. 

Educators  and  many  other  thoughtful  persons  are  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  and  many  suggestions 
are  made.  Draper  once  said,  ''The  superintendent  should  be  as  secure  in 
his  position  as  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
theirs."  Cary  indorses  this  statement  but  adds:  "He  should  be  secure, 
however,  only  when  he  is  efficient."  State  Superintendent  Morrison,  of 
New  Hampshire,  says:  'Trom  the  standpoint  of  the  conduct  of  the  schools, 
the  annual  election  of  the  superintendent  is  a  thoroly  vicious  proceeding. 
Tenure  during  competency  and  good  behavior  is  the  thing."  Superintend- 
ent Poland,  of  Newark,  believes  in  long  tenure,  but  prefers  that  it  should 
be  at  the  "pleasure  of  the  board."  He  likes  this  plan  because  it  puts  the 
board  as  well  as  the  superintendent  on  trial — the  board  must  justify  itself 
to  the  community  in  case  of  its  removal  of  an  efficient  superintendent,  and 
the  superintendent  must  justify  to  the  board  his  right  to  be  retained. 

Personally,  I  believe  tiiat  the  first  or  trial  term  of  a  dty  superintendent 
should  be  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  study  his  problem,  formulate  plans, 
put  them  into  operation,  and  then  have  time  to  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  the  results  are  satisfactory.  After  the  initial  term,  he  should  have 
definite  fixed  terms  of  from  four  to  seven  years  each,  or  should  be  employed 
during  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  His  removal  should  be  only  for  cause, 
after  a  statement  of  the  reasons  has  been  furnished  to  him  and  he  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Such  a  tenure  would  give  the  superin- 
tendent such  a  standing  in  the  commimity  as  would  command  respect,  and 
would  enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  his  professional  duties. 

There  are  other  important  problems  relative  to  the  office  of  dty  siq)erin- 
tendent,  some  of  which  I  shall  enimierate  but  not  attempt  to  discuss. 
There  is  the  problem  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the 
board  of  education.  Friction  between  superintendent  and  the  board  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  trouble;  harmony  and  co-operation  usually  spell  success. 
There  is  the  problem  of  effective  supervision  of  prindpals  and  teachers  so 
as  to  secure  "teamwork"  in  carrying  out  a  definite  policy  with  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm.  There  is  the  problem  of  choosing  textbooks  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  for  the  schools  without  truckling  to  publishing  houses  or 
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engaging  in  warfare  with  them.  There  is  the  problem  of  informing  the 
public  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools,  and  of  educating  the  people  so 
that  they  will  {^predate  the  best  in  education  and  will  be  willing  to  support 
the  schools  financially  and  otherwise.  There  is  the  problem  of  a  profes- 
sional code  of  ethics,  which  will  set  forth  the  proper  relation  of  one  superin- 
tendent to  another,  and  of  the  superintendent  to  principals,  teachers,  and 
the  public  in  general. 

Indeed,  so  many  and  so  important  are  the  problems  relative  to  the 
school  superintendents — state,  city,  county,  and  district — that  I  believe 
this  great  Association  should  make  a  thoro  study  of  these  problems  thru 
a  committee  of  its  members  and  prepare  and  submit  a  report,  setting 
forth  the  best  practices  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  definite 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  method  of  solving  each  problem  considered. 


n.     LLOYD  E.  WOLFE,  FORMER  SUFERINTENDEMT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

In  this  p^>er  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  constructive  solutions  to  some  of 
the  greatest  school  problems  that  have  confronted  me  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  superintendent  of  town  and  dty  school  systems. 
These  problems  are: 

First,  the  selection  of  teachers  on  merit.  No  superintendent  can  con- 
scientiously and  intelligently  state  to  his  board  that  a  teacher  recom- 
mended by  him  is  the  best  available  applicant  for  the  salary  if  he  has 
confined  his  search  to  the  t^plicants  who  have  voluntarily  applied  and  his 
tests  to  an  examination  of  the  applicants'  dq>lomas,  certificates,  and  testi- 
monials. He  should,  by  drciilar  and  thru  the  press,  reach  the  teachers 
within  reasonable  radius,  stating  that  all  vacancies  would  be  filled  absolutely 
upon  merit,  and  that,  during  a  four  weeks'  vacation  school  for  teachers, 
all  applicants  would  be  required  daily  to  develop,  chiefly  by  question  and 
answer,  assigned  portions  of  the  course  of  study,  teach  classes  of  pupils 
under  the  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher,  and  pass  a  written  examination 
on  the  course  of  study,  including  the  special  subjects.  When,  at  the  close 
of  the  vacation  school,  applicants  are  recommended  to  the  board,  they 
have  the  indorsement,  not  of  the  superintendent  alone,  but  of  all  the  super- 
visors and  princq>als  who  have  taken  part  as  instructors.  The  teachers 
whom  I  have  selected  in  this  way  have  never  ranked  below  excellent. 
Graduates  of  the  dty  training  school  should  not  be  reconmiended  for 
positions  unless  they  are  as  strong  as  the  applicants  attending  the  vacar 
tion  school.  This  will  prevent  dangerous  inbreeding  and  put  the  training 
school  on  its  mettle. 

Related  to  the  sdection  of  teachers  on  merit  is  the  promotion  of  teach- 
ers on  merit.  I  believe  that,  in  attempting  to  promote  teachers  on  mmt, 
we  must  more  and  more  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the  teachers' 
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scholarship  and  teaching  ability  as  judged  from  our  observance  of  recita- 
tions, but  measured  results  in  subject-matter  and  character-building.  The 
percentage  of  pupils  promoted  by  a  given  teacher  is  not  a  reliable  index  of 
results,  for  the  teacher  in  practice  is  the  main  factor  in  determining  promo- 
tion. If  a  teacher  is  not  critical  in  her  instruction,  she  will  not  be  critical 
in  her  examination  of  manuscripts  and  her  estimate  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for 
promotion.  A  remedy  lies  in  more  oral  testing  and  more  grading  of  manu- 
scnpts  by  the  supervising  force. 

My  second  problem  is  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  in  the  employ 
of  the  board.  In  normal  schools,  city  training  schools,  and  the  educa- 
tional department  of  collies  and  universities,  large  sums  are  being 
exp^ided  in  training  a  small  percentage  of  the  teachers  needed.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  country  there  is  a  great  army  of 
able  superintendents,  principals,  and  superior  teachers  who  are  not  being 
used  to  one-tenth  their  capacity  in  the  professional  improvement  of  the 
teachers  in  service.  Few  cities  and  towns  lay  out  a  definite  course  of  study 
for  their  teachers  and  give  credit  for  its  completion.  The  teachers  having 
no  definite  course  of  study  to  complete  quite  goierally  begrudge  the  time 
given  to  teachers'  meetings.  No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
to  hold  the  interest  of  pupils  and  secure  adequate  growth  without  definite 
requirements  and  corresponding  credits.  Why  should  we  kill  time  in  our 
teachers'  meetings  in  aimless  discussion,  when  the  work  should  be  as  definite 
and  critical  as  that  of  the  normal  school?  It  is  also  high  time  that  it  be 
universally  recognized  that  teachers  cannot  be  lectured  or  entertained  into 
scholarship  or  professional  power.  The  completion  of  the  course  of  study 
should  lead  to  a  higher  certificate,  higher  salary,  or  possibly  to  credits  on  a 
certificate  or  diploma  from  a  normal  school.  The  work  should  be  along 
lines  that  are  vital  to  the  daily  recitation.  The  time  given  in  the  recent 
past  and  even  now  to  that  kind  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  which  cannot 
be  used  by  the  teacher  should  be  devoted  to  securing  a  critical  knowledge 
of  subject-matter  in  its  relation  to  past  and  current  thought  and  achieve- 
ment and  to  the  experiences  of  the  child. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  towns  and  smaller  cities  have  regular 
dty  training  schools.  In  the  cities  and  towns  with  no  training  schools, 
a  very  difficult  problem  is  to  give  a  practical,  inexpensive  training  in  the 
course  of  study  to  the  graduates  of  secondary  schools  who  desire  to  prq)are 
for  substitute  work.  The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  that 
I  have  found  is  to  organize  my  supervisors  and  princq>als  who  have  most 
time  at  their  disposal  to  instruct  these  yoimg  people  at  their  req>ective 
buildings  a  wedc  at  a  time  in  succession.  This  practical  training  by  instruc- 
tors who  are  in  daily  contact  with  actual  school  work  has,  after  many  years' 
trial,  succeeded  beyond  my  e]q>ectation,  in  the  improvement  of  both  the 
members  of  the  training  class  and  the  principals  and  supervisors  giving 
the  instruction.    This  comparatively  ineq>en8ive  training  class  also  makes 
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it  possible  to  select  substitute  teachers  on  merit.  Likewise,  the  vacation 
school  for  the  testing  of  applicants  gives  instruction  to  members  of  the 
training  class  and  to  inexperienced  and  weak  teachers,  and  uses  retarded 
pupils  for  practice  teaching. 

After  mature  deliberation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  combined  solu- 
tion of  testing  applicants,  improving  teachers  in  service,  and  instructing 
retarded  and  exceptionally  bright  pupils  is  a  four  to  six  weeks'  vacation 
school  for  pupils  conducted  by  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  the  schools, 
and  a  vacation  school  for  teachers  attended  by  all  the  teachers  who  are 
neither  instructing  in  the  vacation  school  for  pupils  nor  attending  a  first- 
dass  summer  school  for  credits — provided  that,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  physician,  a  teacher  may  be  excused  from  all  vacation  work,  forfeiting 
the  salary  for  the  time  excused. 

My  next  problem  is  effective  supervision.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  should  there  be  lifted  up  in  every  schoolroom 
in  the  land,  as  the  great  pedagogic  goal,  the  stimulating,  finished  recitation — 
not  the  memorizing  of  general  abstract  statements  about  the  recitation 
from  some  book  on  pedagogy,  but  a  flesh-and-blood  recitation  constructed 
pedagogically  upon  a  given  body  of  subject-matter.  Hundreds  of  times 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  I  interrupted  applicants  in  their 
glib  recitals  of  general  statements  on  pedagogy  to  ask  for  the  development 
of  a  given  portion  of  subject-matter,  only  to  find  them  floundering  like  a 
vessel  without  compass  or  rudder.  While  the  teacher  must  keep  a  few 
great  princq)les  in  view,  he  will  acquire  skill  in  constructing  recitations  by 
constructing  them  under  constant,  critical,  helpful  supervision.  Likewise, 
the  organization  of  samples  of  subject-matter  for  recitation  should  consti- 
tute at  least  half  the  examination  for  county  and  state  certificates.  There 
is  no  greater  stimulus  to  the  teachers  of  a  system  of  schools  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  each  member  of  the  supervising  corps  b  stud3ang  every  part  of 
the  course  of  study,  and  devoting  practiodly  all  his  time  to  critical,  helpful 
schoolroom  supervision.  My  solution  of  this  problem  of  supervision  has 
been  to  prevail  upon  my  board  of  education  to  reqiure  the  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  supervisors,  and  princq>als  to  devote  all  available 
time  at  their  disposal  to  observing  conq>lete  recitations,  and  to  report  to 
the  board  the  complete  recitations  observed,  giving  subject  and  teacher's 
rank  in  each.  One  of  the  great  enemies  of  efficient  school  work  is  the  office 
princq)al  and  the  office  superintendent.  Much  time  is  wasted  by  superin- 
tendents and  principals  on  clerical  work  and  on  refractory  pupils  who 
shoidd  be  put  under  special  teachers  or  in  special  schools.  Thru  failure 
to  limit  and  systematize  the  telephone  calls  within  a  school  system,  the 
princq)al  may  be  kept  answering  Uie  telephone  much  of  the  time.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  things  I  ever  undertook  was  to  get  princq>als  and  other 
supervisors  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the  curriculiun  and  to  supervise 
isfficiently.    This  would  be  easier  if  most  of  the  professional  improvement 
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work  among  teachers  were  centered  upon  the  recitation  and  the  course  of 
study. 

My  next  problem  is  the  course  of  study.  The  best  solution  I  have 
f oimd  for  this  problem  is  to  organize  my  supervisors,  princq>als,  and  superior 
class  teachers  to  co-operate  with  me  in  modifying  the  course  of  study,  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  social-needs  theory,  alwa3rs  taking 
care  to  revise  cautiously  and  to  make  certain  that  the  teachers  can  handle 
one  revision  well  before  attempting  a  further  revision.  The  more  the  super- 
vising and  teaching  force  can  have  to  do  with  the  revision  of  the  course 
of  study  the  more  practical  the  course  will  be  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
probability  that  the  course  will  be  successfully  carried  out. 

But  I  must  pass  to  what  I  consider  the  two  most  urgent  and  far-reaching 
reforms  in  the  course  of  study.  The  first  of  these  is  the  substitution  of  a 
many-book  course  of  study  for  the  present  few-book  course— at  least  six 
times  as  many  books  as  now,  embod3dng  such  rich  detail  as  will  result  in 
a  maximum  of  social  efficiency  and  a  permanent  taste  for  thoughtful  books. 
Instead  of  our  one-volimie  United  States  history,  a  stimulating  book  on 
each  period  of  American  history.  In  place  of  our  one-volimie  ph3rsiology, 
a  number  of  entertaining,  thought-provoking,  and  sodal-service-provoking 
books  dealing  vitaUy  with  hygiene,  sanitation,  children's  diseases,  etc.  In 
geography,  ample  reading  matter  richly  illustrating  the  definition,  ''Geog- 
raphy d^ds  with  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man."  In  arithmetic,  instead 
of  abstract  problems  divorced  from  their  concrete  setting,  several  books 
giving  concrete  transactions  out  of  which  the  problems  arise. 

Our  fimdamental  educational  aim,  as  related  to  the  printed  page, 
is  to  give  pupils  such  a  taste  for  solid  reading  that  they  will  continue  their 
education,  thru  the  reading  of  good  books,  during  life.  However,  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  rare  to  find  a  pupil  who,  during  life,  reads  much  in  amplification 
and  continuation  of  his  school  course.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  our 
increasing  outlay  for  education,  the  chief  interest  among  our  rising  genera- 
tion is  the  exciting  and  sensational  in  fiction,  the  theater,  the  picture  show, 
and  the  newspaper.  The  theater,  the  press,  and  the  novel  are  commercial 
enterprises,  and  will  improve  only  as  pupils  leaving  the  public  schools 
have  a  taste  for  something  better.  The  rational  way  to  form  this  desired 
life-habit  is  for  the  pupil  to  read  in  school,  as  it  is  desired  he  shall  read  in 
life,  not  two  or  three  pages  at  a  lesson  to  be  memorized,  but  twenty-five 
pages  or  more.  This  many-book  course  would  so  kindle  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  that  more  of  the  essential  facts  would  remain  with  him,  and  he 
would  be  a  greater  power  for  home  and  community  betterment. 

The  second  of  the  two  great  reforms  in  the  course  of  study  is:  the  train- 
ing of  boys  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  habits  of  industry  and  thrift 
thru  the  making  of  minor  repairs  in  the  home  and  the  school,  and  the  use 
of  back  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  suburban  tracts  for  vegetable,  berry,  fruit, 
and  tree  culture;  the  training  of  girls  in  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  thru 
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the  systematic  use  of  the  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  sanitary  and  general 
hoiisehold  plants  in  the  home;  the  training  of  both  boys  and  girls  thru 
the  study  and  extermination  of  disease-carrying  insects,  and  thru  beauti- 
fication  and  sanitation  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  This 
field  of  industrial  education  is  in  no  sense  open  to  the  objection  of  stratifica- 
tion; it  yields  a  valuable  commercial  product,  continues  thru  the  dangerous 
vacation  of  idleness  and^dissipation,  and  uses  ready-made  industrial  material 
that  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Is  it  fair  to  the  already  heavy-burdened 
taipayer  for  educators  to  be  organizing  campaigns  for  expensive  industrial 
plants  when  no  determined,  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  use  the 
free  plants  in  the  home  and  in  the  community  ?  With  two  thousand  boys 
gardening  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  I  demonstrated  that  four  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  vegetables  could  be  raised  on  an  acre.  Among  the  happiest  hoiirs 
of  my  life  have  been  those  I  spent  from  7:30  to  9:00  a.m.  with  groups  of 
boys  in  school  gardening.  The  universal  adoption  and  perfecting  of  this 
industrial  policy  would  add  at  least  a  hundred  million  dollars  annually 
to  the  wealth  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages  and  would  be  invaluable  in 
character-building.  The  school,  the  home,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the 
platform  should  unite  in  creating  that  sentiment  which  will  make  a  boy  as 
proud  of  earning  and  saving  as  of  making  a  home  run  or  a  touchdown, 
and  a  girl  prize  excellence  in  domestic  duties  as  much  as  she  now  prizes 
leadership  in  books  or  in  society.  Altho  educational  expenditure  has  prac- 
tically doubled  during  the  last  decade,  our  enlarged  jails  and  penitentiaries . 
are  full,  and  criminal  costs,  divorces,  suicides,  and  calls  for  charity  are  on 
the  increase.  To  me  it  seems  criminal  for  us  who  are  looked  to  for  educa- 
tional leadership  to  be  indifferent  onlookers  while  four  million  adolescent 
bo3rs  and  girls  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  growing  up  in  comparative 
industrial  helplessness,  idleness,  and  thriftlessness. 

The  failure  to  put  the  doctrine  of  this  article  into  general  practice  costs 
the  people  of  the  United  States  enormous  siuns  annually.  This  loss  b 
chargeable  to  the  lack  of  educational  vision,  to  lack  of  courage,  to  selfish- 
ness, and  to  civic  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  board 
members,  and  to  the  widespread  indifference  and  lack  of  information  on 
the  part  of  the  pec^le.  A  nation-wide  movement  on  the  part  of  this  CoimcO 
and  the  National  Education  Association,  persisted  in  for  years,  would  go 
far  toward  giving  educational  vision,  courage,  devotion,  and  dvic  insight 
to  superintendents,  board  members,  and  the  people.  Our  schools  and 
mimidpal,  state,  and  national  governments  can  be  nm  even  approximately 
for  all  the  people  only  thru  keeping  the  people  thoroly  informed  and 
alert. 

Finally,  cannot  this  Council  and  the  National  Education  Association 
take  prompt  constructive  steps  to  organize  all  the  educational  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  in  this  coimtry  for  the  reasonably  early  solution  of 
problems  that  go  to  the  very  foimdation  of  popular  education  and  national 
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prosperity  ?  I  should  like  to  see  our  Secretary  authorized  to  labor  syste- 
matically to  induce  the  county  and  city  school  S3rstems,  the  state  educational 
departments,  normal  schools,  and  educational  departments  in  colleges  and 
imiversities,  to  co-operate  in  a  nation-wide  movement  to  solve  vital  and 
pressing  problems  agreed  upon  by  the  CouncO  and  the  National  Education 
Association.  It  should  be  his  further  duty,  thru  a  representative  of  each 
state  teachers'  association,  S3rstematically  to  educate  people,  thru  the  press, 
upon  the  great  problems  whose  solution  was  being  sought. 

There  are  probably  few  school  S3rstems  in  this  country  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children  are  not  being,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  sacrificed  to 
some  selfish  interest.  While  we  shall  probably  alwa3rs  have  spineless  super- 
intendents whose  paramount  object  is  holding  their  positions,  and  weak  or 
selfish  board  members  who  will  sacrifice  public  interests  to  private  and 
personal  interests,  an  enlightened  and  aroused  public  sentiment  must  ever 
be  our  chief  reliance  to  reduce  these  evils  to  a  minimiim.  The  leading 
educators  of  this  country  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  character  of 
the  education  the  twenty  million  children  shall  receive.  During  recent 
centimes,  in  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  millions  of  human 
beings  have  been  deprived  of  liberty  and  life  for  appropriating  small  amounts 
of  another's  property.  If  thru  self-interest,  want  of  courage,  or  want  of 
vision,  we  cause  a  loss  to  these  twenty  million  children  many  times  greater 
than  the  simi  total  of  all  these  centuries  of  petty  thieving,  may  it  not  be 
less  tolerable  for  us  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  than  for  this  army  of  petty 
thieves  whom  human  courts  have  punished  ? 


m.     WALTER  R.  SIDERS,  SXTPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  POCATELLO,  IDAHO 

To  teach  a  man  to  live  with  his  fellows  has  been  the  problem  in  all  ages. 
The  home  trains  according  to  the  ideals  of  the  parents.  Some  agency  is 
needed  to  socialize  and  nationalize  the  people.  The  history  of  education 
shows  most  people  establishing  schools  as  an  instnmient  of  the  state  to  train 
bo3rs  and  girls  to  their  own  peculiar  national  ideals.  Our  present  school 
system  has  inherited  many  things  from  previous  generations  which  train 
for  the  ideals  of  an  age  and  for  a  citizenship  no  longer  existent. 

The  superintendent's  largest  problem  is  to  bring  the  school  S3rstem  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  age.  The  aim  of  education  is  social.  Its  purpose 
is  to  fit  an  individual  to  be  a  useful  citizen,  conforming  to  the  standards  of 
the  world  and  of  society.  Modem  education  demands  more  than  intel- 
lectual training.  It  requires,  among  other  things,  ph3rsical  training;  moral, 
ethical,  and  rdigious  training;  dvic  training;  social  training;  and  empha- 
sizes vocational  training  that  each  may  earn  his  livelihood  and  not  be  a 
burden  to  others,  at  the  same  time  preserving  a  just  balance  between 
vocational  and  cultural  work. 
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If  there  were  no  schools,  what  sort  of  an  agency  would  the  state  be 
compelled  to  create  to  tram  its  yoimg  people  for  future  citizenship?  The 
curriculum  would  be  found  in  the  training  necessary  to  give  that  special 
knowledge,  that  culture,  that  vocational  training,  and  whatever  else  this 
age  expects  to  find  in  its  citizens.  The  teachers  would  be  found  among 
those  persons  fitted  by  nature  and  by  training  to  prepare  young  people 
for  present-day  citizenship.  These  teachers  would  come  from  the  trades 
and  the  industries  as  well  as  from  the  professions.  The  organization  would 
be  whatever  would  bring  the  teacher  into  contact  with  the  pupil  in  such  a 
way  that  the  desired  ends  might  be  reached  with  a  minimum  of  friction, 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  tin^e,  and  with  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
waste.  Such  an  organization,  to  be  effective,  would  be  held  where  the  in- 
struction might  best  be  imparted,  in  the  field,  the  forest,  the  mine,  the 
factory,  etc.,  and  in  the  schoolroom  for  abstractions. 

If  we  were  able  to  disregard  absolutely  the  traditions  and  inherited 
intuitions  and  plan  a  new  school  for  new  needs,  we  should  have  an  ideal 
I^an  to  set  in  parallel  with  our  present  scheme  of  things;  we  should  be 
able  to  determine  what  there  is  in  our  present  curriculimi,  in  our  present 
teachers,  and  in  our  present  organization  which  is  adequate  to  our  needs 
and  usable;  and  we  should  find  what  miay  be  abandoned  as  no  longer 
suited  to  this  present  time.  Were  such  an  adjustment  made  today,  it 
would  need  readjustment  tomorrow.  As  Dewey  has  observed:  ^'The 
school  is  but  a  phase  of  the  social  movement  of  the  race."  The  world  will 
move  on;  the  schools  must  keep  pace. 

The  aboveoutlined,  never-ending  problem  brings  the  superintendent 
face  to  face  with  his  greatest  problem,  which  is  himself.  To  keep  his  school 
a  live,  modem,  efficient  citizenship  factory  demands  that  he  have  all  knowl- 
edge, all  wisdom,  all  art,  all  morals,  all  ethics,  all  of  everything,  in  order 
that  he  may  bring  to  the  school  a  full  understanding  of  life  and  of  all  that 
life  means,  that  he  may  be  S3mipathetically  fitted*for  the  appreciation  of  all 
natures  and  of  all  ambitions.  The  demands  of  the  situation  are  impossible 
to  any  one  man.  They  are  possible  in  the  accumulated  wisdom,  experiences, 
and  foresight  of  all  educators.  These  things  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  a 
more  liberal  exchange  of  educational  ideas.  The  school  man  shall  be  not 
only  more  of  a  student,  but  more  of  a  writer  and  speaker. 

Another  problem,  the  solution  of  which  would  add  materially  to  the 
superintendent's  success,  is  how  to  be  recognized  as  a  man  of  affairs,  as  a 
man  among  men,  as  a  man  whose  opinions  are  as  worth  while  as  those  of 
other  men.  The  lawyer  speaks  as  one  vested  with  authority;  the  doctor 
is  supposed  to  give  utterance  to  the  certitudes  of  science;  and  the  business 
man  to  speak  with  imfailing  accuracy,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  the 
precision  of  percentages  and  discounts.  The  amount  of  public  support 
which  can  be  brought  to  the  schools  is  often  the  measure  of  its  success. 
If  the  school  man  seems  unreal  and  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  is  his 
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problem  to  be  seen  more  often  in  the  forum  and  in  the  market  place  to 
learn  if  he  may  there  find  an  answer  to  this  problon. 

With  all  of  his  problems  a  school  superintendent  needs  to  be  much  of  a 
man,  conquering  himself  that  he  may  lead  others.  His  stock  of  patience 
must  be  inexhaustible.  But  patience  is  a  virtue  and  not  a  problem.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  much  like  that  of  the 
fisherman.  Fishing,  you  know,  is  an  act  of  faith  performed  before  a  large 
body  of  water.  And  teaching  ?  Teaching  is  an  act  of  &ith  performed 
before  a  body  of  growing  people,  performed  in  the  hope  that  there  is  some- 
thing there  to  take  hold  of  what  is  offered. 


IV.    JOHN  MACDONALD,  EDITOR,  "WESTERN  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,"  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

The  superintendent  and  his  problems  in  eight  hundred  words!  Who 
is  suflicient  for  these  things  ? 

Superintendent  Wolfe  in  three  thousand  words  has  done  his  best 
under  the  five  headings  he  has  selected.  It  may  be  assimxed  that  he 
has  in  view  only  superintendents  who  have  the  qualifications  the  qx)stle 
Paul  prescribes  for  bishops.  That  is  to  say,  the  superintendent  must 
be  blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  apt  to  teach,  not  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre,  not  covetous,  having  a  good  report  of  them  which  are 
without.  If  he  has  not  these  apostolic  requirements  in  some  visible 
degree,  his  solution  of  problems  is  not  likely  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  the  race. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  Mr.  Wolfe  woidd  not  limit  himself  to  vol- 
imtary  s^plicants.  He  would  go  out  as  in  the  scrq)tural  parable,  into  the 
highways,  for  teachers  of  worth.  The  superintendent  should  take  more 
latitude  and  longitude  than  the  political  party  of  our  day  which  sbljs  to 
its  adherents:  "This  is  our  candidate,  made  so  by  his  own  volition;  vote 
for  him  and  the  country  is  safe,  otherwise  it  will  be  forever  lost."  "But," 
ventures  the  voter,  "can  we  not  look  around  and  perhaps  find  others  even 
much  more  worthy  than  this  nominee  ?  "  "  No  remarks  from  you,  brother 
or  sister,  this  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 

Then,  too,  the  superintendent,  searching  for  the  divinely  fit,  will  dis- 
regard the  clamor  of  parents  and  friends  that  to  the  graduates  of  the  local 
high  schools  belong  the  spoils.  What  serious  damage  is  done  by  the  inbreed- 
ing process  in  education  cannot  be  conq>uted  here;  time  is  so  brief,  and  our 
eight  hundred  words  are  vanishing  as  if  on  wings. 

Mr.  Wolfe  has,  in  his  discoursing  of  training  schools,  the  promotion  of 
teachers,  the  course  of  study,  and  school  gardening,  preached  so\md  doctrine, 
and  I  well  know  he  is  not  a  mere  theorist.  He  has  successfidy  carried  out 
wherever  he  has  had  opportunities  all  the  plans  and  policies  he  has  this 
afternoon  so  ably  set  forth,  and  so  he  speaks  from  experience  and  with 
authority. 
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But  how,  it  may  be  asked  here  in  passing,  can  any  superintendent  solve 
problems  if  he  follows  every  will  o'  the  wisp  that  glinmiers  in  the  marshes 
and  every  distracting  call  from  the  wild  which  may  strike  his  ears  ? 

Have  you  ever  made  a  list  of  the  movements  for  the  regeneration  of 
our  schools  which  have  come  and  gone  say  in  the  last  forty  years  ?  Do 
you  remember  the  ^'Quincy  S3rstem''  ?  It  made  as  much  noise  in  its  day 
as  the  Montessori  method  does  in  ours.  Superintendents,  teachers,  and 
other  "learned  seigniors"  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  many 
other  lands,  made  pilgrimages  to  Quincy  as  to  a  Mecca.  At  national 
and  state  meetings  papers  were  read  on  the  S3rstem  or  method  and  the  dis- 
cussions were  fast  and  sometimes  even  furious.  In  several  gatherings  of 
young  persons  in  training  for  teaching,  I,  this  year,  asked  the  question: 
''What  was  the  Quincy  method?"  and  there  came  but  silence  in  response, 
and  not  a  great  deal  of  that. 

The  system,  like  many  others  that  you  and  I  could  name,  had  its  day 
and  ceased  to  be.  When  the  inspiring  personality  of  that  great-hearted 
man.  Colonel  Parker,  passed,  Quincy  disappeared  from  the  map.  The 
good  imbedded  in  the  colonel's  methods  has  remained  with  us,  and  that  is 
true  of  many  plans  which  are  preached  to  teachers  as  educational  gospel, 
which  must  be  followed  or  disaster  and  even  destruction  must  follow.  So, 
while  it  is  not  always  wise  to  refer  to  every  new  message  preached  from  the 
housetop  as  a  fad,  fancy,  or  fake,  it  is  sane  for  a  superintendent  with  prob- 
lems in  front  of  him  urgently  demanding  solution  to  ''prove  all  things"  and 
to  hold  fast  only  "  that  which  is  good."  He  will  also  prayerfully  ponder  the 
words  of  another  apostle:  "Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  are  of  God;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world." 

These  also  "  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

So  the  divinely  gifted  supervisor — and  none  other  is  fit  for  the  work — 
while  refusing  to  follow  the  devious  ways  of  every  passing  wind,  will  not 
fail  to  keep  his  auditory  nerves  attimed  to  the  heavenly  harmonies,  and  he 
will  welcome  with  joy  every  new  light  upon  his  problems.  But  in  front  of 
false  prophets  and  spirits  he  will  courageously  stand  "four-square  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow."  His  vitality  and  energy  are  to  be  conserved  for  the 
duties  which  must  be  done.  He  will  add  cautiously  and  sanely  whatever 
it  may  be  found  profitable  to  extract  from  the  new,  but  he  will  give  earnest 
heed  to  the  scriptural  injunction:  "Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark, 
which  thy  fathers  have  set." 

The  eight-hundred-word  deadline  is  on  the  near  horizon;  the  president 
looks  intently  at  the  gavel  and  at  the  speaker,  in  sorrow,  however,  more 
than  in  anger. 

The  speaker  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  has  in  these  remarks  con- 
tributed anjrthing  "profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,"  but  he  is  certain  that  the  Bible  truths  inserted 
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here  and  there  will  illuminate  the  path  and  strengthen  the  heart  of  every 
superintendent  in  the  solving  of  any  problems. 

The  speaker  now,  doubtless  greatly  to  your  relief,  will  take  his  form 
from  oflf  your  floor.  

V.     EDWIN  S.   MONROE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MUSKOGEE,  OKIA. 

This  paper  followed  the  lines  of  the  Rq>ort  of  the  Committee  on  Tests 
and  Stand£u:ds  of  Efficiency  in  Schools  and  School  S3rstems  before  the 
National  Council  of  Education  at  its  Salt  Lake  City  meeting  in  1913. 
This  rq>ort  will  be  f  oimd  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  meeting. 


VI.     DAVID    FELMLEY,    PRESIDENT,    ILLINOIS    STATE    NORMAL    UNIVERSITY, 

NORMAL,  nX. 

The  general  problem  of  the  superintendent  is  to  organize  and  direct  his 
school  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  out  efficient  citizens  for  the  conmion- 
wealth,  citizens  equipped  with  the  knowledge  and  skill,  the  interest,  the 
social  virtues,  the  culture,  and  the  spirit  of  altruism  vital  to  efficient  living. 
When  the  large  problem  is  anal3rzed  into  its  elements  there  s^pear  at  least 
ten  important  problems  to  which  the  modem  city  superintendent  must 
give  attention.  In  these  I  do  not  include  the  method  of  choosing  the 
superintendent  or  his  tenure  of  office,  both  of  which  are  problems  for  boards 
of  education  and  not  involved  in  the  functions  of  the  superintendent. 

His  problems  are  problems  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
schools;  they  are  problems  that  are  shared  with  the  board,  which  he  serves 
as  expert  adviser  and  executor. 

His  first  problem  is  to  manage  his  board.  I  do  not  use  this  phrase  in 
any  invidious  or  disrespectful  sense.  A  good  superintendent  will  not  let 
things  drift;  he  will  formulate  policies  and  devise  plans  for  carrying  them 
out.  He  must  give  to  these  plans  such  coherence,  definiteness,  and  persua- 
siveness that  he  will  win  the  confidence  of  the  board,  and  their  hearty 
acceptance  of  his  guidance  and  leadership. 

His  second  problem  is  the  problem  of  revenue  for  the  schook.  While 
here  the  board,  as  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  must  levy  the  taxes, 
superintendents  are  expected  to  mark  out  the  annual  budget  and  must 
sometimes  themselves  carry  the  needs  of  the  schools  to  city  councils  and 
state^  legislatures. 

His  third  problem  is  the  course  of  study,  the  series  of  eiq[)eriences  thru 
which  children  are  to  gain  their  social  efficiency.  Our  courses  of  study 
everywhere  are  a  patchwork  composed  of  traditional  elements  long  estab- 
lished, often  obsolete,  and  new  elements  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Periodically  we  revise  our  courses,  lopping  off  some  of 
the  old  and  giving  a  larger  place  to  the  new.  Few  superintendents,  if  they 
had  the  knowledge  and  the  courage,  could  put  into  effect  a  real  up-to-date 
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course  because  of  the  conservatism  of  parents  and  the  public.  The  problem 
of  the  superintendent  is  then  to  eliminate  the  old,  to  ring  in  the  new,  to 
blend  them  into  a  consistent,  organic  whole.  Not  only  must  he  modernize 
the  course  but  he  must  in  some  way  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  boys.  In 
every  school  S3rstem  the  over-age  pupils  are  mostly  boys,  the  slow  pupils 
are  mostly  boys,  the  pupils  who  drop  out  by  hundreds  after  the  sixth  grade 
are  chiefly  boys.  They  say  the  girls  are  smarter,  mcHre  docile  and  tractable. 
The  fact  is  our  schools  are  feminine  institutions  taught  by  women  fllled 
with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  that  women  e^>ecially  cherish  and  appreciate. 
The  boy  has  his  rights;  the  coiurse  of  instruction  should  be  adjusted  to  his 
needs.  In  this  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study  there  is  danger  that 
we  shall  be  guided  by  the  actual  present  knowledge  of  so-called  successful 
men.  At  Springfield,  HI.,  eleven  prominent  citizens,  politicians,  business 
men,  and  professional  men,  recently  took  a  seventh-grade  examination. 
They  didn't  average  30  per  cent  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history.  This  experience  raises  the  question:  ''What  is  success?"  Are 
we  to  take  our  Jim  Hills  and  our  Rockefellers  as  the  type — ^a  type  for  a  few 
of  whom  the  world  has  room — or  some  type  of  efficient  and  wholesome 
living  that  may  be  attained  by  the  millions?  The  course  must  contain 
cultural  elements  that  add  to  the  joy  of  living,  that  give  breadth  of  view 
and  sympathy  and  other  elements  that  serve  to  explain  and  rationalize  the 
practical  knowledge  upon  which  men  build  business  success. 

Along  with  the  course  of  study  is  the  question  of  the  textbooks  that  must 
give  it  content.  Shall  the  superintendent  and  his  teachers  be  permitted  to 
make  the  selection  imhampered  by  the  activities  of  the  publishers? 

The  fourth  problem  is  really  a  part  of  the  third  but  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  deserve  separate  consideration,  the  problem  of  vocational  education — ^its 
content,  its  organization,  its  co-ordination  with  outside  work  in  home  and 
shop  and  store. 

The  fifth  problem  is  the  effective  organization  of  the  parents,  the  busi- 
ness men,  the  chiurches,  and  social  organizations  to  co-operate  with  the 
school  in  its  work. 

The  sixth  problem  is  the  school  plant — ^how  to  select  sites  and  plan 
buildings,  laboratories,  shops,  gymnasia,  playgroimds  that  shall  be  con- 
venient, hygienic,  altogether  suited  to  their  function,  and  then  to  sec  ire 
these  with  proper  equipment. 

The  seventh  problem  is  the  question  of  attendance.  School  boards 
appoint  truant  officers,  juvenile  courts  pass  upon  the  delinquencies  of 
parents.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  these  officers  are  so  indo- 
lent or  so  indulgent  as  to  be  of  little  service  to  the  schools.  The  superin- 
tendent must  have  the  courage  to  grapple  with  this  question.  When  we 
investigate  individual  cases  we  find  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  retardation 
that  crqpples  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  not  poor  health,  poor  teaching, 
or  copgenital  dulness.    It  is  irr^^ular  attendance. 
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The  eighth  problem  is  the  selection  of  teachers.  Even  if  the  members 
of  the  board  will  keep  their  hands  off  and  will  employ  no  one  unless  recom- 
mended by  the  superintendent,  and  will  further  refrain  from  suggesting 
good  candidates  to  the  superintendent,  there  is  still  the  pressure  from 
church  and  politiciaui  and  all  sorts  of  interested  friends.  In  the  absence  of 
this  pressure,  there  are  the  further  facts  that  there  is  not  in  the  country 
today  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers,  and  that  no  reliable  method 
has  yet  been  found  for  distinguishing  the  competent  from  the  incompetent 
in  advance  of  actual  service. 

The  ninth  problem  is  the  organization  of  a  supervisory  and  office  force 
that  shall,  like  the  nerves  and  brain  in  the  human  body,  collect  and  register 
needful  intelligence  of  the  working  of  every  part  of  the  educational  body 
and  shall  stimulate  and  energize  every  languid  organ. 

The  tenth  problem,  most  important  in  many  respects,  and  unique  in 
that  all  school  boards  are  here  willing  to  give  the  superintendent  free  rein, 
is  the  problem  of  improving  teachers  in  service. 

Poor  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  every  system.  Without  undertaking 
to  enumerate  all  its  varieties,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  teachers  talk 
too  much,  that  their  teaching  consists  too  largely  of  the  assignment  and 
hearing  of  lessons,  that  they  question  so  as  to  cause  the  child  to  remember 
rather  than  to  cause  him  to  think.  They  do  not  know  how  to  conduct 
drills  effectively.  They  give  little  thought  to  the  function  of  each  branch 
of  study,  and  to  the  educational  values  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  superintendent  may,  by  friendly  visits  and  private  considtation, 
do  much  to  correct  particular  faults.  He  may,  thru  teachers'  meetings  and 
institutes  and  the  discussion  of  model  lessons,  point  the  way  to  the  cor- 
rection of  common  errors.  He  may  organize  a  reading  circle  for  the  reading 
of  professional  books;  he  may  arrange  for  his  teachers  to  visit  other  schools, 
provided  they  have  previously  discussed  the  points  to  be  observed  and  go 
equipped  with  a  sort  of  formula  of  observation. 

But  all  of  these  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  they 
do  not  develop  in  the  teacher  a  permanent  and  comprehensive  plan  for  pro- 
fessional improvement  nor  supply  a  sustaining  motive.  We  are  all  social 
beings  and  crave  direct  social  recognition  for  our  efforts.  Few  of  us  will 
pursue  a  systematic  course  of  study  unless  in  school  with  the  comradeshq> 
and  rivalry  of  other  students  and  the  recognition  afforded  by  grades, 
credits,  and  diplomas. 

The  summer  schools  at  the  state  normal  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions in  which  the  regular  courses  are  taught  are  today  the  most  effective 
agency  for  the  professional  growth  of  teachers.  Six  thousand  Missouri 
teachers,  five  thousand  in  Illinois  and  in  Iowa,  and  prc^rticmate  nimi- 
bers  in  other  states  are  now  in  the  summer  schools.  When  to  this  we 
shall  add  extension  courses  during  the  winter  months,  conducted  from 
*^he  normal  schools  and  receiving  due  credit,  teachers  will  be  stimulated 
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to  better  work  by  their  new  insights  and  by  the  constant  suggestion  of 
more  rational  procedure. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  Council  that  five  years  of  experience  marks  the 
stunmit  of  the  teacher's  power,  that  after  that  period  the  losses  thru  the 
hardening  of  routine,  the  loss  of  freshness  and  enthusiasm,  more  than 
balance  the  gains  from  added  maturity  and  knowledge.  To  avoid  the 
deadening  effects  of  routine  the  teacher  must  continue  a  learner;  the 
school  or  university  with  its  opportunity,  its  guidance,  its  companionship, 
its  stimulation  may  be  almost  as  effective  in  the  professional  growth  of 
teachers  as  in  the  elementary  education  of  childhood. 

There  are  still  other  problems  for  the  modem  city  superintendent — 
the  problem  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  individual  pupil,  the  problem  of 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  for  civic  and  social  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  still  others  that  may  occur  to  you;  yet  I  believe  that  all  or  most 
of 'these  may  be  fairly  included  \mder  the  ten  heads  already  discussed. 
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I  take  this,  my  first  opportunity,  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Coimdl 
for  the  very  great  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  choosing  me  as  the  presiding 
officer.  One  year  ago  when  I  was  elected,  I  was  elated  with  the  honor,  now 
I  realize  it  is  a  position  of  service,  calling  for  very  hard  work.  I  shall  not 
shirk  the  work,  but  will  try  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  position.  During  the  past  year  I  have  had  the  very  generous  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Coimcil.    I  feel  sure  of  like  support  in  the  future. 

It  ha3  been  the  custom  of  the  Council  to  require  its  president  to  deliver 
a  brief  address  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  his  term  of  office.  It  is  because 
of  that  custom  that  I  appear  upon  the  program  at  this  time. 

The  Coimcil  has  a  number  of  important  committees  at  work  upon  sub- 
jects of  educational  importance.  The  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  has 
made  preliminary  rq>orts,  is  still  at  work,  and  will  present  to  the  Council 
at  some  later  meeting  the  results  of  its  study.  We  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  this  committee  will  give  to  the  public  a  report  of  inestimable 
value.  The  Committee  on  Health  Problems  is  making  commendable  prog- 
ress. This  committee  already  has  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  now  seems  very  probable  that  many 
state  and  city  boards  of  health  will  also  help  in  investigations  and  publicity 
campaigns.  Already  a  number  of  special  reports  have  been  issucxi  by  the 
committee.  Other  reports  of  far-reaching  importance  are  in  process  of 
preparation.  The  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time,  with  allied  com- 
mittees of  other  organizations,  has  done  some  important  foundation  work. 
At  this  meeting  of  the  Council  discussions  of  the  published  reports  win  occur. 
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It  is  hoped  that  upon  the  splendid  foundation  akeady  laid  we  may  be  able 
to  build  a  definite  structure  of  value.  Saving  of  time  and  the  better  using 
of  time  are  topics  of  perpetual  interest. 

In  this  present  age  of  great  activity  in  educational  work,  it  is  dangerous 
to  select  topics  and  predict  their  value  to  the  future.  However,  it  is 
necessaiy  that  selections  and  predictions  be  made  or  progress  will  cease. 
In  the  hope  that  this  body  may  continue  to  lead  in  educational  work,  I 
desire  to  suggest  certain  problems. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  generally  believed  by  the  colleges  of  the  country 
that  the  young  men  and  women  who  enter  from  the  secondary  schools  do  so 
without  sufficient  definiteness  of  purpose,  and  also  without  the  ability  to 
hold  themselves  continuously  to  assigned  tasks.  To  state  it  another  way, 
the  indictment  of  the  college  against  the  secondary  school  is  that  the  latter, 
in  its  re^>onse  to  modem  demands,  allows  the  student  to  spread  his  energy 
over  so  many  subjects  that  he  fails  to  learn  how  to  concentrate  his  mind 
upon  anything.  The  secondary  school  will  not  go  back  to  the  old  curricu- 
lum that  was  once  so  satisfactory  to  the  college;  namely,  the  study  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  The  enlarged  secondary  curriculum  is  with  us  as 
a  permanent  possession.  It  is  not  yet  doing  for  the  boys  and  girls  what  it 
ought  to  do.  The  problem  worthy  of  our  best  effort  is  how  the  modem 
secondary  school  can  give  to  its  pupils  more  definiteness  of  purpose  and 
greater  power  of  concentration. 

An  almost  fundamental  difficulty  in  all  governmental  and  administrative 
affairs  is  the  credulity  of  the  people  dealt  with.  Careful  and  conq>etent 
European  critics  regard  American  credulity  as  one  of  our  great  weaknesses. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  are  no  greater  sinners  in  this  respect  than 
the  people  of  other  nations.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
many  of  oiu:  troubles,  whether  in  the  little  neighborhood,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  mimidpality,  the  state,  or  the  nation,  are  traceable  to  our 
willingness  to  believe,  without  proper  evidence,  practically  everything  we 
hear.  The  school  from  the  nature  and  age  of  those  coming  under  its  influ- 
ence is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  institution  to  destroy  credulity 
and  replace  it  by  faith  based  upon  real  evidence.  This  has  not  been  gener- 
ally done.  Here  and  there  a  sdiool  succeeds  in  impressing  upon  its  students 
the  need  of  knowledge  as  a  precedent  to  judgment  and  action.  The  great 
majority  of  people,  however,  decide  and  act  long  before  they  have  any 
adequate  basis  for  doing  either.  Many  troubles  besides  those  of  business 
are  psychological.  No  good  method  has  yet  been  devised  to  counteract 
this  almost  imiversal  t^idency  to  believe  without  evidence.  The  determina- 
tion of  principles  and  methods  that  could  be  used  in  reducing  credulity  is  a 
worthy  job  for  the  best  among  us. 

It  is  realized  by  all  thinking  men  that  progress  in  the  sciences  and  arts, 
in  government,  in  morals,  even  in  civilization  itself,  rests  upon  obedience 
to  fundamental  laws.    The  very  generosity  of  nature  in  oiu:  country  has 
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made  us  careless  in  searching  for  law  and  certainly  very  careless  in  our 
obedience  to  law.  In  a  most  improvident  way  we  have  used  and  are  using 
our  natural  resources  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  upon  our  future. 
The  principles  of  democracy  have  been  taught  so  carelessly  that  as  a  people 
we  are  lawless.  If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  free  people  and  are  to  meet  our 
physical  necessities,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  can  do  so  only  if  we  come  to 
know  fundamental  laws  better  and  form  the  habit  of  obedience  to  them.  A 
great  problem  in  agriculture  today  is  the  problem  of  finding  out  the  law  of 
plant  and  soil,  but  the  greatest  problem  is  to  induce  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  to  have  faith  enough  in  the  law  when  found  to  apply  it  in 
actual  practice.  What  is  true  in  agricultiure  is  true  in  every  other  industry, 
altho  in  many  other  industries  the  conservatism  of  those  engaged  is  not  so 
marked.  That  there  are  fundamental  laws  that  ought  to  guide  in  govern- 
ment, behavior,  social  relations,  and  civilization  is  believed  by  our  best 
students  of  these  subjects.  It  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  us  as  a  people 
if  we  coidd  know  these  laws,  have  them  taught  in  the  schools,  and  fix  in  the 
youth  the  habit  of  obeying  them.  How  to  create  a  faith  in  law  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  solved,  or  the  rate  of  progress  will  be  retarded. 

The  school  as  an  institution  can  do  more  than  any  other  to  prevent  dis- 
torted vision  and  to  give  good  perspective.  Nothing  is  more  destructive 
of  good  than  the  inability  to  see  things  in  their  right  proportions.  Our 
courts  of  justice  are  kept  busy  annulling  laws  that  have  been  placed  upon 
our  statute  books  without  any  regard  to  their  proper  relation  to  other 
laws  or  to  fundamental  principles  of  right.  Business  enterprises  fail 
because  those  directing  them  have  not  adjusted  them  properly  to  other 
things.  This  principle  is  true  ever3rwhere.  life  at  its  best  is  a  process 
of  adjustment  so  that  all  its  activities  may  occur  in  right  proportions. 
The  wrecked  theories  with  which  educational  history  is  strewn  are  signs 
that  these  theories  were  advanced  by  men  who  failed  to  see  clearly.  The 
National  Council  of  Education  ought  to  stand,  and  I  know  will  stand,  for 
a  proper  evaluation  of  all  educational  matter,  and  will  work  to  bring  the 
whole  into  proper  relations. 

I  have  tried  to  present  the  following  problems: 

1.  How  may  the  secondary  school  give  more  definiteness  of  purpose 
and  train  for  greater  concentration  ? 

2.  How  may  credulity  be  reduced  ? 

3.  How  may  faith  in  law  be  increased  ? 

4.  How  may  individual  perspective  be  improved  ? 
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HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

OF  EDUCATION 

JAMES  M.   GREENWOOD,  ADVISORY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

KANSAS  aTY,  MO. 

In  a  paper  limited  to  three  thousand  words,  my  remarks  will  be  restricted 
to  two  phases  of  the  Council's  work :  (a)  a  short  sketch  of  its  history;  {b)  its 
spirit  or  inner  life.  A  complete  history  of  its  proceedings  woidd  make  a 
volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages. 

I.     THE  HISTORY 

It  was  said  of  Diderot  by  one  of  his  conte  nporaries  that  he  alwa3rs 
had  ideas  fermenting  in  his  busy  brain,  but  none  hatched.  This  remark 
is  not  applicable  to  the  man  who,  thirty-five  years  ago,  wrote  and  printed 
an  editorial  in  the  colimms  of  the  National  Journal  of  Education^  in  the  issue 
of  Jidy  24,  1879,  suggesting  the  organization  of  a  National  Coimdl  of 
Education  in  this  coimtry.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  in  this  article  set  forth 
various  reasons  for  the  formation  of  such  an  educational  congress  in  which 
he  outlined  a  rough  draft  of  a  constitution  of  such  a  representative  body, 
holding  annual  or  biennial  meetings,  at  which  shoidd  be  discussed  questions 
involving  the  princq>les  and  philosophy  of  education,  and  sustaining 
advisory  relations  to  state  and  national  systems  of  education. 

In  subsequent  issues  of  the  Journal^  editorials  appeared  setting  forth 
more  fully  the  scope  of  the  proposed  council  and  soliciting  the  opinions  of 
American  educators.  Articles  also  i^peared  from  distinguished  corre- 
spondents in  different  sections  of  the  country,  indorsing  the  movement 
and  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  plan,  scope,  and  relation  of  the  different 
fields  of  education  and  methods  of  organization.  During  the  following 
autunm,  several  state  associations  adc^ted  resolutions  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Council.  The  movement  was  ably  indorsed  by  many 
leading  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  such  notable  men 
as  William  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis;  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  WiUiam 
T.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota;  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston;  John  Hancock  and 
A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio;  William  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston;  B.  G.  Northrop, 
of  Connecticut;  James  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  others. 

Such  a  deep  and  widespread  interest  had  been  awakened  in  the  subject 
that  Mr.  Bicknell  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  before  the  superintendent's 
section  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  February,  1880.  The  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  state  that  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Bicknell  was  not  furnished  for  publication.  In  the 
expectation  that  the  paper  woidd  be  available,  no  notes  were  taken  at  the 
time.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  however,  defined  and  explained  what  he 
imderstood  by  a  National  Council  of  Education  and  suggested  reasons 
for  its  organization.    He  did  not  go  much  into  details,  nor  commit  himself 
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as  to  the  number  or  qualifications  of  members;  how  they  should  be  chosen 
and  by  whom;  compensation  for  their  services,  and  if  so,  how  much,  or  by 
whom  paid;  or  whether  their  acts  should  be  regarded  as  advisory  or 
mandatory;  or  what  should  be  the  exact  scope  of  their  powers  and  duties. 
But  he  argued  in  a  general  way  in  favor  of  establishing  some  national 
authority  to  which  the  great  body  of  educators  might  appeal  as  a  court 
of  last  resort— a  body  competent  to  formiilate  principles  and  courses 
of  study,  and  to  give  safe  coimsel.  This  paper  closed  with  a  resolution 
intended  to  draw  out  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  department  as  to  the 
advisability  of  constituting  such  an  advisory  body. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bicknell's  address.  Superintendent  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  of  Indianapolis,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  proposed  Council. 
Following  this  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion  took  place  in  which 
several  gentlemen  participated. 

The  object  of  the  National  Coimdl  of  Education  is  better  set  forth  in  the 
'^ Preamble  to  the  Constitution"  than  in  any  other  published  statement;  it 
is  thus  expressed: 

The  National  Council  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideration  and  discussion 
educational  questions  of  general  interest  and  public  importance,  and  the  presentation, 
thru  printed  reports,  of  the  substance  of  discussions  and  the  conclusions  formulated.  It 
shall  be  its  object  to  reach  and  disseminate  correct  thinking  <m  educational  questions;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  council,  in  conducting  its  discussions,  to  define  and 
state  with  accuracy  the  different  views  and  theories  on  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and,  secondly,  to  discover  and  represent  fairly  the  groimds  and  reasons  for  each  theory  or 
view,  so  far  as  to  show,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  genesis  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coimdl,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  to  encourage  kom  all  its  mem- 
bers the  most  careful  statement  of  differences  in  opinion,  together  with  the  com];detest 
statement  of  grounds  for  the  same.  It  shall  further  require  from  the  chairmen  of  its 
committees  the  careful  preservation  and  presentation  of  the  individual  differences  of  (pin- 
ion, whenever  grounds  have  been  furnished  for  the  same  by  members  of  the  committees. 
It  shall  invite  the  freest  discussion  of  the  reports  of  its  committees,  and  whenever  such 
reports  are  not  so  amended  as  to  embody  the  new  suggestions  developed  by  such  discus- 
sion, any  member  making  such  suggestions  or  objections  may  put  in  writing  his  view  and 
the  grounds  therefor,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  secretary  for  the  records  of  the  Council. 
It  shall  prepare,  thru  its  president,  with  the  aid  of  the  chairman  of  the  several  committees, 
an  annual  report  to  the  National  Association  setting  forth  the  questions  considered  by  the 
Council  during  the  previous  year,  and  placing  before  the  Association,  in  succinct  form, 
the  work  accomplished.  It  shall  embody  in  this  report  a  survey  of  those  educational 
topics  which  seem  to  call  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  The  Council  shall 
i^^xxint,  out  of  its  own  number,  committees  representing  the  several  departments  of 
education,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  exchange  of  opinion  among  its  members  on  such 
q>ecial  tc^ics  as  demand  the  attention  of  the  profession  or  of  the  public. 

The  membership  was  soon  increased  from  fifty-one  to  sixty  members, 
and  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  1908,  thru  an  amendment  formally  intro- 
duced by  Superintendent  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  it  was  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  members,  the  method  of  electing  members  remaining  imchanged. 
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It  was  never  the  intuition  of  those  who  organized  the  Coiindl  that  it 
should  become  a  large  public  body,  but  that  it  should  consist  of  a  limited 
niunber  of  earnest  men  and  women  interested  in  the  consideration  and 
investigation  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  in  education,  and  who 
would  coi^duct  research  work  either  individually  or  thru  special  onnmittees, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  Council. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Council  in  i88o,  (here  was  virtually  a 
cessation  of  effort  imtil  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
held  at  Saratoga  in  Jidy,  1882,  when  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  submitted  a 
paper  on  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  which  he  reviewed  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  organization  and  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  Washington  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, 1880.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  contribution  elicited  any  discussion. 
No  report  was  made  in  1883,  but  at  the  Madison  meeting  in  1884  the 
Council  had  an  elaborate  program.  At  this  session  twelve  standing  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  each  committee  having  a  special  department  of 
educational  work  assigned  which  would  provide  for  careful  investigations 
and  reports  on  all  phases  of  education.  Nine  of  these  standing  committees 
were  composed  of  five  members  each  and  three  of  three  members  each. 
From  this  date  to  the  present  time,  full  reports  may  be  foimd  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

n.     THE  SPIRIT  OB.  INNER  LEPE 

There  have  been  but  few  conventions  in  this  coimtry  governed  by  the 
same  singleness  of  spirit  as  the  National  Council.  The  first  one  was  when 
the  delegates  from  the  different  states  in  1787  met  to  amend  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  but  instead  framed  a  new  Constitution  for  the  United 
States.  During  the  secret  deliberations  of  that  convention,  copious  notes 
were  made  from  day  to  day  by  different  members,  which  have  since  been 
published,  and  from  these  individual  opinions  we  have,  instead  of  a  colorless 
constitution,  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  men  who  framed  that  instru- 
ment, and  from  the  various  opinions  expressed  in  the  Madison  Papers  and 
other  notes  we  are  much  better  prepared,  not  only  to  understand,  but  to 
interpret,  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  In  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Coimcil.  For  years  sessions  were  con- 
ducted in  a  small  room.  When  the  chairman  of  a  committee  submitted  a 
report,  a  printed  abstract  containing  all  essential  points  was  handed  to  each 
member  and  frequently  to  visitors.  The  chairman  took  his  seat  near 
the  presiding  officer,  and  the  members  questioned  him  on  the  thesis  sub- 
mitted, which  he  defended  or  it  was  defended  by  members  of  the  committee. 
One  member  was  selected  to  report  the  discussion,  and  at  the  next  session  the 
report  of  the  discussion  was  read,  which  became  a  part  of  the  printed 
proceedings.  The  opinions  expressed  by  this  body  of  educated  men  and 
women  for  the  past  thirty-four  years  constitute  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
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don  to  educational  literature  that  our  country  has  yet  produced.  The 
membership  of  the  Coimdl  of  that  period  boasts  the  names  of  men  and 
women  of  very  high  scholarly  and  practical  attainments,  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  membership  of  the  Institute  of  France,  but  a  more  open 
corporation.  The  National  Council  has  centered  its  energies  not  so  much 
on  the  devel(q>ment  of  great  departments  of  learning,  but  more  particularly 
on  those  subjects  connected  with  the  leading  questions  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  instruction,  based  on  the  safest  philosophy  drawn  from  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  children  and  much  wisdom  displayed  in 
working  out  a  soimd  financial  system  of  collecting  and  disbursing  public 
revenue  for  physical  equipment  and  soimd  instruction. 

It  was  never  the  intention  to  formulate  programs  to  be  followed  blindly, 
as  decretals  issued  by  some  superior  authority,  but  to  present  (q>inions  lead- 
ing to  broad  generalizations.  Two  essential  ideas  entered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  organization,  tho  not  definitely  stated,  that  have  exerted  a  controU^.ir 
influence— perhaps  the  most  elegant  and  most  authoritative  known,  and 
possessing  a  validity  that  gives  more  than  the  binding  force  of  law  properly 
expressed  under  the  words — "urbanity  and  exactitude."  Yet  no  member 
has  ever  asserted  that  he  came  forward,  however  strong  his  thesis,  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  which  none  dare  dispute.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  in  the 
years  past  that  there  has  been  a  sudden  or  brilliant  outburst  of  educational 
genius  bubbling  up  from  this  body  and  startling  the  educational  world  for  a 
season,  but  much  solid  and  enduring  work  has  been  done  in  maturing  whole- 
some thought,  destined  to  shape  Uie  welfare  of  our  national  life.  It  has 
not  been  the  home  of  any  particular  school  or  philosophical  system,  but  it 
has  opened  its  doors  wide  to  men  and  women  of  talent  from  every  school  of 
thou^t,  doctrine,  or  method.  It  has  commanded  the  most  brilliant,  most 
polished,  and  the  keenest  pens  and  tongues  in  the  profession,  but  at  no 
time  have  these  been  employed  for  ignoble  purposes.  The  decorum  in 
debate  has  not  been  siupassed  even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  men  and  women  were  keenly  sensitive  to  the  elevated  character  of  the 
work  in  which  they  were  the  recognized  participants,  in  an  age  of  great 
intellectual  alertness  which  touched  all  angles  of  society.  They  toiled 
unremittingly  in  the  work  intrusted  to  their  guardianship,  believing  that  a 
more  general  difihision  of  sound  educational  ideas  among  the  teachers  of  the 
country  woidd  form  a  philosophic  basis  for  l^slative  enactments,  and  a 
well-modulated  S3rstem  of  practice  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 
They  felt  themselves  to  be  not  only  the  torch-bearers,  but  the  illuminators 
of  the  science  of  human  development  for  our  t3rpe  of  western  civilization. 
These  men  and  women  stood  as  the  very  highest  expression  of  the  soul  of 
honor  and  professional  courtesy  and  detested  every  species  of  trickery  and 
self-sedking  notoriety.    They  believed  in  the  endless  progress  of  the  human 
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race,  yet  fully  recognizing  the  material  and  mechanical  tendencies  of  the 
times.  They  placed  the  achievements  of  the  spirit  in  the  domain  of  sci- 
entific discovery  and  invention  next  to  those  lofty  heights  attained  by  liber- 
ally trained  minds.  They  stood  on  the  loftiest  eminence  and  viewed  the 
oncoming  generations  of  this  coimtry  with  all  that  solicitude  that  the 
mother  feels  for  her  child  as  it  goes  forth  on  the  journey  of  life.  The  char- 
acter of  work  done  by  these  supreme  master-builders  and  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  upon  which  it  rests,  whether  in  the  fields  of  original  educational 
research,  on  philosophic  grounds,  scientific  utility,  classic  beauties,  pro- 
found study  of  the  great  institutions  underlying  our  civilization,  or  in 
the  departments  of  finance  and  administration,  are  well  known.  They 
placed  for  our  instruction  and  stimiilation  some  of  the  grandest  life- 
ideals  ever  conceived  by  the  human  mind.  Herein  lies  the  superiority 
of  that  noble  band  of  men  and  women  who  organized  the  Council  and 
shaped  its  policies  for  a  third  of  a  century.  They  worked  for  the  cause 
i^f  humanity,  with  no  sense  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  but  from  the  pure 
1  ive  that  comes  to  those  who  have  tasted  the  pleasiu^  of  laborious  study 
in  ii:e  service  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Coimcil  rq)re8ented  all  the  different  phases  of 
talent  embodied  in  the  nation,  but  it  rq)resented,  and  still  represents,  the 
sanest  and  safest  educational  thought  in  the  American  nation  of  the  past 
and  present  age.  The  members  have  always  been  selected  on  accoimt  of 
their  achievements  along  certain  lines,  or  because  of  their  general  grasp 
of  the  entire  educational,  situation,  thus  setting  a  public  example  of  dis- 
tinguished devotion  to  a  great  cause  on  account  of  special  fitness. 

As  I  call  up  from  memory's  chamber  the  earnest  faces  of  that  generation 
of  men  and  women  who  once  sat  in  this  organization  and  shaped  its  policies, 
and  as  I  have  gone  over  their  contributions  to  the  educational  literature 
of  our  common  coxmtry,  I  regard  this  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  as  one  of  the  most  precious  inheritances  that  can  be  found  in  any 
language.  For  the  encouragement  of  soimd  learning,  based  on  a  broad  and 
self-sustaining  culture,  reinforced  by  a  keen  practical  insight  into  human 
motives  and  experiences  as  they  have  been  developed  imder  different  forms 
of  government  and  permeated  by  the  highest  conceptions  of  duty,  no  other 
similar  group  of  men  and  women  in  America  have  wielded  a  deeper  or  more 
lasting  influence  in  molding  educational  thinking  for  the  highest  ends  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  devel(q>ment.  The  noble  simplicity  of  this  group 
was  their  crowning  glory.  They  represented  pre-eminently  the  power  of 
deeds  and  the  power  of  thoughts,  and  as  torch-bearers  they  have  passed  on 
to  others  a  mightier  domain  of  real  achievements  in  all  the  spheres  of  phi- 
losophy, ethics,  culture,  and  the  duties  of  practical  and  political  life,  a 
higher  code  of  living  for  all  conditions  of  society,  than  had  ever  been  done 
before  or  imitated  since.  Thru  them  we  stand  linked  to  a  past  that  we  wish 
nnt  to  change.    Their  splendid  powers  we  i^predate.    Their  purity  of 
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motives  we  revere,  and  the  great  lesson— devotion  to  duty,  in  a  materialis- 
tic and  mechanical  age — ^may  become  shattered  and  displaced,  yet  one  of  the 
brightest  and  cleanest  pages  in  American  history  is  that  of  the  achievements 
and  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  The 
thoughts  of  these  circle  about  us  as  the  gentle  breezes  of  springtime.  Their 
influence  hovers  over  us  as  the  steady  light  that  comes  to  us  from  the  fixed 
stars  in  the  firmament  Calmly  and  serenely  these  devoted  men  and  women 
performed  a  perpetual  service  to  the  consecrated  ideas  of  their  lives.  Their 
object  was  the  exaltation  of  humanity  thru  the  spirit. 


SOME  POSITIVE  EDUCATIONAL  GAINS  IN  THE  LAST  DECADE 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  DEKALB,  ILL. 

In  what  I  say  I  shall  submit  little  of  statistical  information.  Such 
information,  and  from  reliable  sources,  imderlies  every  statement,  how- 
ever, and  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  dominant  keynote  of  the  time  is  "conservation."  The  public 
mind  is  awakening  to  the  folly  of  the  deplorable  waste  that  has  character- 
ized so  much  of  our  American  life.  But  the  lesson  that  our  industrial  enter- 
prises have  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  competition  is  beginning  to  approve 
itself  to  the  public  mind  in  the  management  of  national,  state,  and  com- 
mimity  affairs.  The  idea  of  following  effort  and  investment  to  their  out- 
come and  of  estimating  results  in  the  light  of  their  cost  has  been  very  slow 
to  find  its  way  into  the  schools.  But  the  movement  is  on  and  the  economic 
specialist  is  beginning  to  scrutinize  our  educational  machinery.  In  conse- 
quence there  are  some  positive  educational  gains  and  their  achievement  is 
within  the  last  decade  for  the  main  part. 

1.  There  is  a  disposition  to  obtain  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
education  which  our  children  are  receiving  as  measured  in  terms  of  life 
efficiency.  Thus  far  the  results  that  have  appeared  in  the  inventory  are 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  an  impression  in  many  minds,  amounting  to  a 
conviction,  that  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  is  not  well  managed  and  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  street,  we  are  losing  money.  To  succeed  in  the 
arousing  of  a  sensible  critical  attitude  is  a  positive  gain. 

2.  There  is  a  clear  and  positive  educational  gain  in  the  deepening  con- 
viction that  the  public  welfare  is  tied  up  by  an  irresistible  logic  with  the 
outcome  of  the  schools. 

3.  An  opinion  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  groimd  in  the  minds  of  men 
of  affairs  that,  as  we  are  to  compete  in  the  modem  struggle  for  a  good  rank 
among  the  nations  that  have  strong  central  governments  instead  of  con- 
federacies of  states,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  rely  entirely  upon  local 
initiative,  local  enterprise,  local  willingness  for  taxation.  We  must  have 
larger  resources,  greater  unity  of  plan,  vastly  increased  intelligence  in  a 
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specialized  leadership,  a  far  wider  scope  for  the  school,  and  a  national  inter- 
est and  national  aid. 

4.  Men  are  recognizing  it  as  an  exhibition  of  exalted  patriotism  to 
establish  great  foundations  where  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  scholar- 
ship may  devote  itself  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems.  More  and 
more  members  of  the  national  Congress  are  giving  themselves  to  a  study  of 
the  educational  situation  and  are  projecting  legislation  that,  if  wisely  worked 
out,  will  have  the  most  far-reaching  results.  It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that 
within  a  few  years  Congress  will  co-operate  with  the  states  in  providing  a 
specific  system  of  instruction  that  will  greatly  modify  existing  S3rstems  of 
agricultiure  and  others  of  the  industrial  arts.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
to  be  immensely  increased  thru  the  assistance  of  the  school. 

5.  What  I  have  attempted  to  say  in  this  series  of  propositions  may  be 
sumn^ed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  principle  of  conservation  is  being 
extended  to  the  supreme  resources  of  a  people — ^the  potential  possibilities 
that  lie  in  undevel(q>ed  human  capacity. 

Now  that  education  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  reliance  of 
our  civilization,  we  are  beginning  to  look  at  it  as  a  business  proposition  and 
are,  therefore,  taking  accoimt  of  stock.  We  are  to  be  greatly  disillusioned 
within  the  near  future  as  to  our  boasted  superiority  in  educational  affairs. 
To  be  more  specific: 

1.  The  sdhools  will  not  educate  the  children  of  the  people  unless  the 
children  of  the  people  attend  them.  It  was  long  ago  demonstrated  that 
reliance  could  not  safely  be  placed  upon  the  parent  for  securing  the  daily 
attendance  of  the  child.  Compulsory  attendance  laws  seemed  to  conflict 
with  the  genius  of  our  democratic  institutions.  Doubtfully  and  timidly 
legislation  felt  its  way  in  the  matter.  Slowly  but  surely  public  opinion  has 
dr(q>ped  into  line  and  the  principle  is  firmly  established  as  a  practical  work- 
ing proposition.  Within  recent  years  the  age  limit  has  been  raised,  addi- 
tional states  have  enacted  compulsory  laws,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  southern  states,  the  coimtry  presents  a  solid  front  in  the 
requirement  that  the  children  must  meet  the  school  long  enough  and 
continuously  enough  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
The  child  labor  laws  have  reinforced  the  compulsory  attendance  laws 
by  raising  the  age  of  employment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at  least  in 
some  of  the  states,  conditioning  the  employment  of  children  upon  their 
educational  qualifications. 

2.  Not  satisfied  with  the  education  of  the  normal  child,  our  hunumi- 
tarian  imptdses  interest  us  deeply  in  the  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  defectives,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  improvement.  Is  it  another 
exhibition  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  conservation  that  we  are 
endeavoring  to  save  from  the  human  scrap-heap  even  the  vestige  of  possible 
intelligence  that  may  be  acquired  by  those  to  whom  has  been  denied  the 
priceless  boon  of  reason  ? 
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3.  Of  a  piece  with  this  movement  is  the  resolute  effort  to  contrive  some 
method  of  keeping  the  stragglers  along  with  the  main  column.  There  is 
a  positive  educational  gain  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  marked 
falling  out  of  line  exhibited  in  many  commimities  and  in  the  earnest 
endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

4.  Allied  to  this  endeavor  is  the  remarkable  growth  in  the  effort  to 
conserve  the  physical  health  of  the  young  by  expert  medical  examinations, 
to  put  the  environing  conditions  into  conformity  with  the  last  word  that 
scientific  sanitation  has  to  say,  and  to  scrutinize  with  tmtiring  zeal  the 
condition  of  every  child  as  he  moves  thru  the  successive  grades  of  the  public 
school. 

5.  In  no  other  field  has  there  been  so  great  advance  as  in  the  vocational 
training  movement.  We  have  been  slow  to  attempt  to  fit  the  young  for 
^>ecific  callings  in  the  public  school.  The  prepossession  of  our  engaging 
theory  of  individualism  has  stood  in  the  way.  There  is  not  one  of  us  whose 
hair  is  touched  with  white  who  cannot  remember  how  diligently  we  argued 
for  manual  training  from  the  disciplinary  point  of  view  or  from  the  doctrine 
of  interest  or  from  the  attitude  of  the  sense  realist.  But  now  we  are  stepping 
on  far  and  fast  and  we  are  no  longer  afraid.  We  are  practically  accepting 
Spencer's  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  practical  and  the  liberal. 

There  is  slight  space  for  detail,  yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  one  of  the  most  significant  of  these  positive  gains.  As  life 
b^ins  in  the  home  and  takes  its  coloring  from  the  home  in  the  early  years 
of  childhood,  so  it  remains  in  the  home  as  its  permanent  abiding-place. 
The  young  leave  the  homes  of  their  parents  only  to  re-enter  homes  of  their 
own.  That  the  new  home  is  to  be  the  product  of  scientific  skill  superadded 
to  all  the  promptings  of  affection  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  modem 
achievements.  The  elevation  of  the  household  drudge  into  the  trained 
specialist  whose  work  aligns  her  with  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  with 
the  physician  in  his  roimds  of  mercy,  with  all  of  the  ministers  of  health, 
with  the  frugal  conservers  of  resources,  in  brief,  with  all  of  those  scientific 
workers  of  the  time  whose  office  is  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  is  enough 
to  signalize  an  age. 

Akin  to  this  positive  educational  gain  is  the  growth  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  land  area  is  definitely  limited.  Population  steadily  increases. 
When  the  arable  land  finally  is  occupied,  the  increase  in  production  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  fertility  of  the  existing  soils.  To  conserve 
the  producing  energy  of  the  land  and  thus  to  create  a  permanent  agriculture 
is  a  primary  duty.  The  statistics  indicate  a  quadrupling  of  students  of 
agricultiure  within  the  last  ten  years.  This  new  and  fundamental  science 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  utilitarian  in  its  sweep,  but,  because  of  the  variety 
of  interests  involved  and  the  number  of  contributing  sciences,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  cultural.  Who  will  venture  to  make  any  predic- 
tions respecting  its  richer  development  within  the  next  ten  years?    Let 
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instruction  in  this  subject  t3rpify  the  similar  widening  of  the  curriculum  in 
other  vocational  subjects. 

Any  discussion  of  the  vocational  trend  of  the  school  would  be  imper- 
fect if  it  neglected  to  consider  the  efforts  at  vocational  guidance.  The  idea 
is  old  but  the  effort  to  systematize  this  guiding  influence  so  that  it  may  pro- 
ceed far  more  wisely  and  thus  more  efficiently  is  new.  The  establishing  of 
the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  in  1909  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  solici- 
tude that  society  experiences  respecting  the  welfare  of  the  young.  The 
advance  of  teachers  as  to  the  selection  of  occupations  should  be  of  material 
help.  As  a  preparation  for  giving  such  advice,  a  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
uation  was  made  in  New  York  City.  It  was  very  illuminating  and  empha- 
sized the  idea  that  actual  knowledge  of  conditions  is  inmiensdy  better  than 
any  amoimt  of  theory  based  upon  mere  opinion.  It  further  developed  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  vocational  guidance  as  vocational  training  that  is 
most  needed.  A  positive  gain,  however,  lies  in  the  extension  of  the  assist- 
ance that  social  organizations  are  undertaking  in  the  welfare  of  the  child 
after  he  leaves  the  school.  He  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  society  is  begin- 
ning to  say,  until  he  is  established  upon  a  self-supporting  basis.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  advice  and  protection  of  agencies  maintained  by  public 
taxation,  where  parental  assistance  is  lacking,  until  that  duty  has  been 
discharged. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  continuation  school  is  being  extended  in  its  scope. 
The  evening  school  is  an  old  friend.  It  b^an  its  beneficent  work  more 
than  a  generation  ago.  But  the  modem  continuation  school  does  not  limit 
its  function  to  evening  schools.  The  plan  of  interrupting  daily  work  by 
school  attendance  instead  of  trying  to  teach  pupils  wearied  with  toil  is  a 
radically  different  proposition.  The  curious  will  find  the  subject  exhaust- 
ively discussed  in  Arthur  J.  Jones's  BuUdin  No.  i  prepared  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  1907. 

Another  positive  educational  gain  on  the  same  line  is  the  interest  which 
the  railroads  have  manifested  in  the  further  education  of  men  in  their  employ. 
Bulletin  No.  10, 1909,  by  J.  Shirley  Eaton,  gives  a  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion of  what  has  been  done. 

The  significant  growth  of  the  public  high  school  is  a  matter  of  such 
obvious  importance  as  to  demand  attention.  The  secondary  school,  as  it 
appears  in  America  in  the  public  high  school,  has  certain  characteristics  that 
give  it  a  peculiar  individuality.  It  has  been  called  ''the  peoples'  college" 
and  it  richly  merits  the  designation.  It  has  had  its  struggle  for  existence 
but  its  day  of  triumph  is  at  hand.  It  is  one  of  *the  richest  manifestations 
of  the  progressive  democratizing  of  education.  It  is  free;  it  furnishes  an 
education  quite  as  liberal  as  that  afforded  by  the  early  colleges;  it  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  answers  to  its  environment;  it  is  espe- 
cially open  to  the  invasion  of  the  modem  scientific  idea;  it  is  escaping  from 
the  bondage  of  university  control  and  is  developing  a  life  of  its  own;  the 
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university  is  increasingly  inclined  to  acknowledge  its  autonomy  and  to  con- 
sent to  an  equating  of  values;  it  is  also  increasingly  popular,  as  is  indicated 
especially  by  the  growth  of  the  township  high  school  in  several  of  the  west- 
em  states,  where  a  large  imit  of  taxation  thereby  becomes  possible  and 
where  rural  communities  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  superior  educational 
facilities. 

It  is  an  old  sajring  that  ''as  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  As  we  must 
look  at  last  for  positive  educational  gains  into  the  das^ooms  where  the 
actual  work  of  instruction  is  going  on,  so  the  critical  question  now  must 
be,  "  What  of  the  growth  of  a  professional  teaching  class  ?  " 

It  is  dearly  manifest  that  the  normal  school  has  made  its  case.  On 
every  hand  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  unprepared  candidate  for 
teaching  is  rapidly  going  to  the  rear.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  state  normal  schools,  by  the  large  additions 
to  appropriations  for  their  support,  by  a  most  gratifying  gain  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  buildings  and  equipment,  by  the  increased  salaries  paid  their 
teachers,  and  especially  by  the  higher  qualifications  required  for  admission. 
Equally  convincing  are  the  great  popularity  of  teachers'  colleges,  the  growth 
of  county  normal  schools,  and  the  utilization  of  the  high  school  for  peda- 
gogical ends.  The  latter  movement  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
an  inferior  preparation  for  that  which  the  normal  school  can  give,  but  to 
popularize  still  more  generously  the  idea  of  trained  teachers  and  to  start 
young  people  who  desire  to  become  teachers  on  the  road  to  adequate  prep- 
aration. To  this  are  to  be  added  the  fuller  recognition  of  normal  schools  in 
the  granting  of  certificates  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  states  that  have 
been  sad  laggards  in  this  respect  and  the  addition  of  professional  require- 
ments as  a  prerequisite  for  teaching.  The  fight  has  been  prolonged  thru 
wearying  years  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  and  has  but  recently  come  to 
a  triumphant  condusion. 

Another  and  most  significant  advance  in  the  recognition  of  a  permanent 
teaching  dass  is  the  devdopment  of  the  teachers'  pension.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  centiury  there  was  no  provision  in  this  country  that  was 
backed  by  state  appropriations.  Certain  enterprising  localities  had  secured 
the  passage  of  laws  enabling  teachers  to  provide  pensions  by  voluntary 
contributions  thru  a  long  period  of  time.  The  movement  is  at  last  on  foot 
to  substitute  for  this  dumsy  method  the  providing  of  a  fimd  by  public 
taxation.  The  people  are  becoming  familiar  with  an  idea  that  met  with 
the  most  resolute  opposition  when  first  proposed.  State  systems  of  pen- 
sioDS  are  on  the  way.    Their  coming  is  but  a  matter  of  time. 

The  most  brilliant  of  educational  gains  in  the  history  of  education  has 
been  realized  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  disposition 
of  the  rich  to  put  their  wealth  at  work  in  the  accumulation  of  usef id  knowl- 
edge and  in  the  advancement  in  other  ways  of  educational  interests  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.    The  story  of  recent  foundations  and 
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funds  sounds  like  a  story  out  of  The  Arabian  Nighls.  The  Cam^e  Insti- 
tution of  Washington  with  its  twenty-two-million-dollar  endowment;  the 
Cam^e  Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  with  its  fifteen- 
million-dollar  endowment;  the  General  Education  Board  with  its  fifty 
millions  and  more;  the  Russdl  Sage  Foundation  with  its  comfortable  ten 
millions;  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  gift  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  for 
n^oes,  with  its  million-dollar  fund;  the  numerous  other  gifts  from  gen- 
erous givers  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  existing  institutions — all  com- 
bined aggregating  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars — ^unite  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  the  ''age  of 
gold"  in  educational  equq>ment.  The  imagination  is  bewildered  in  its 
efforts  to  picture  the  gain  to  mankind  by  this  outpouring  of  donations. 
They  have-  made  a  new  profession  possible,  the  profession  of  boundless 
research.  They  have  advanced  by  decades  and  perhaps  by  centuries  vast 
movements  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  uplift  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  They 
have  set  in  motion  stimulating  and  achieving  enterprises  that  will  diange 
the  complexion  and  spirit  of  civilization.  Add  to  them  such  promotional 
agencies  as  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships  and  the  age  exhibits  a  scene  of 
intellectual  activity  imantidpated  by  the  vision  of  the  most  enthusiastic  seer. 
I  subudt,  in  addition  to  the  forgoing,  the  following  condensed  state- 
ments of  eduoEitional  progress.  As  would  be  expected,  the  most  notable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  education  has 
had  its  most  difficult  problems.  Within  ten  years  the  following  progress 
has  taken  place  in  the  South: 

I.  The  length  of  the  school  term  has  increased  about  a  month, 
a.  The  number  of  high  schools  has  more  than  doubled. 

3.  The  number  of  high-school  teachers  has  increased  about  150  per  cent. 

4.  The  number  of  students  in  the  high  schods  has  increased  by  nearly  the  same 
percentage. 

These  are  matters  in  which  there  will  be  no  f  alling-off . 

There  has  been  a  notable  gain  in  the  education  of  the  N^o,  the  lead 
established  by  Booker  T.  Washington  being  increasingly  followed. 

Education  among  the  disappearing  wards  of  the  nation  has  also  taken 
forward  stq>s,  the  most  notable  being  the  movement  to  merge  the  Indian 
schools  into  the  state  school  systems,  the  organized  effort  to  follow  the 
pupils  after  they  have  left  the  schools  in  order  to  prevent  their  relapse  into 
tribal  conditions,  and  such  practical  conservation  of  health  conditions  as 
wUl  protect  them  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  ever  before  from  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  those  diseases  to  which  they  are  most  sensitive.  The  task  of 
improving  sanitary  conditions  among  them  and  of  advancing  in  all  possible 
ways  their  physical  welfare  is  demanded  by  all  considerations  of  humanity 
and  is  making  those  positive  gains  which  warrant  its  mention  here. 

Great  improvement  has  come  to  rural  schools  by  a  system  of  stand- 
ardization which  has  greatly  stimiilated  communities  to  adopt  modem 
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S3rstems  of  heating  and  ventilation^  to  seek  expert  advice  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  to  decorate  interiors,  to  care  for  school  grounds,  to  provide 
school  gardens,  and  to  employ  superior  teachers.  Nothing  else,  however, 
compares  in  effectiveness  for  the  advancement  of  rural  education  with  the 
consolidated  school,  which  has  made  notable  gains  within  recent  years. 

May  we  not  count  among  the  most  promising  of  modem  movements 
the  thorogoing  surveys  that  are  now  in  progress  ?  The  New  York  City 
experiment  was  an  epoch-making  event,  whatever  partisans  may  think  as 
to  its  outcome.  The  Ohio  volume  showing  the  residts  of  the  conmiission's 
investigations  is  a  notable  addition  to  educational  literature,  as  are  the 
reports  of  similar  conmiissions  elsewhere.  At  last  we  are  really  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  schools,  as  seen  by  those  who  are  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  investigations.    Opinion  is  to  give  way  to  actual  knowledge. 

Altho  I  have  pressed  hard  upon  the  space  limits  allotted  me,  if  I  have 
not  already  surpassed  them,  I  must  be  permitted  to  raise  one  pertinent 
question:  "Is  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation  advancing  with  the  increasing 
intellectual  and  vocational  capacity  of  our  people  ?  "  life  is  greatly  height- 
ening its  speed.  The  automobile  is  not  an  imfiit  type  of  modem  living  in  its 
midtiform  a^>ects.  Are  those  of  us  who  plead  for  a  slower  pace,  for  a  re- 
turn to  something  of  old-fashioned  f mgality,  for  a  conscience  in  all  matters 
public  and  private,  for  a  lessened  regard  for  wealth  and  an  increased  regard 
for  simple  living  and  good  repute— are  we  only  pathetic  survivab  of  an 
age  that  is  gone  never  to  return  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  in  the  scientific 
siu^re3rs  that  are  now  having  their  day  in  the  public  eye  we  shall  find  an 
encouraging  answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  age  ? 
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The  twentieth  century  is  demanding  a  new  ideal  in  education.  It  is 
setting  forth  the  new  ideal  as  equal  opportimity  for  each  and  every  child  in 
our  land.  A  grave  responsibility  is  resting  upon  us  as  a  nation  to  show 
that  ethically  democracy  is  not  an  idle  dream.  The  twentieth  century 
finds  our  great  American  people  realizing  that  the  public  school  is  the  hope 
of  progress.  A  feeling  of  confidence  is  manifested  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant  to  the  extent  that  laymen  are  looking  to  it  to 
cure  all  of  the  social,  industrial,  intellectual,  and  physical  ills.  The  leading 
students  of  political,  social,  educational,  economical,  and  other  public  prob- 
lems are  alive  to  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  xmdeveloped  resources  in 
the  wider  uses  of  the  public-school  plant.  Intelligent  social  adjustment 
cannot  exist  without  social  knowledge. 
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In  the  transition  that  has  been  taking  place  in  our  constantly  modified 
courses  of  study,  we  have  been  forced  to  listen  to  criticism  of  each  change. 
The  conservative  element,  otherwise  known  as  earnest  advocates  of  so- 
called  cultural  education,  decry  the  encroachment  of  the  practical  upon  the 
cultxiral.  They  iirge  that  twentieth-century  education  fails  to  discipline, 
to  train  the  faculties,  to  give  accuracy,  power  of  judgment,  and  reason.  We 
give  a  smattering  of  everything,  a  thoro  mastery  of  nothing.  The  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline  or  of  general  mental  training  still  offers  chief  support 
to  these  critics  in  their  claim  for  supreme  value  of  classical  and  mathematical 
studies.  The  well-trained,  cultured,  thoroly  capable  product  of  the  old- 
time  school  often,  in  fact  too  many  times,  judges  others  by  himself  and 
concludes  because  others  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  ideals  of  the  old 
classical  school  that  present-day  education  is  failing.  He  sees  no  other 
way  to  educate  the  citizen  and  takes  no  lesson  from  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  our  boys  and  girls  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  are  dropping  out 
of  school  annually  at  the  compulsory  age  limit  and  others  after  the  eighth 
grade  or  during  the  first  years  of  high-school  work.  The  conservatives  claim 
that  their  ideal  in  education  is  the  only  way  to  develop  the  whole  man — the 
model  citizen. 

On  the  other  hand  the  business  and  industrial  world  claims  that  our 
schools  do  not  connect  with  life,  that  they  educate  away  from  the  farm,  the 
shop,  the  trades,  thus  leading  to  an  overcrowding  of  the  learned  professions 
and  causing  the  ranks  of  our  workmen  to  be  filled  with  the  ignorant  and  the 
untrained.  The  progressive  educators  urge  (in  their  effort  to  give  a  voca- 
tional coloring  to  our  school  work)  that  ''vocational  education  is  an  educa- 
tional problem  of  large  social  and  economic  importance."  Education  if 
effectively  solved  will  add  enormously  to  the  economic  productiveness  of  a 
commimity;  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  niunber  of  independent,  self- 
supporting  families;  it  will  add  to  the  average  income  of  the  wage-earner 
and  wage-worker;  it  will  add  to  the  niunber  of  exchangeable  commodities 
in  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  will  tend  directly  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  community; 
not  only  in  a  moral  and  social  and  political  sense,  all  of  which  are  highly 
desirable,  but,  also,  in  a  material,  monetary  sense,  which  is  not  in  this 
case  by  any  means  to  be  despised.  These  earnest  advocates  of  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  education  point  out  the  small  niunber  graduating 
from  our  high  schools  and  the  large  nimiber  of  xmtrained  who  join  the  army 
of  the  working  class  each  year.  They  say  that  the  old-time  classical  school 
has  not  met  the  needs  of  the  large  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
leaving  oiu*  schools  long  before  they  should. 

We  are  here  this  morning  facing  the  facts  in  the  case,  having  fully 
awakened  to  the  force  of  the  criticism  from  both  the  progressives  and  the 
conservatives.  Many  of  us  value  highly  the  old-time  scholarly  product  of 
the  classical  school,  who  stood  apart  as  a  superior  because  he  knew  books 
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even  tho  he  may  have  known  nothing  of  men  and  of  life.  We  value  the 
trained  type  of  mind  of  the  so-caUed  cultural  school.  But  America  stands 
for  equal  opportimity.  We  are  not  providing  equal  opportunity  when  we 
provide  an  education  which  attracts  or  is  possible  to  only  the  28  per  cent  and 
leaves  the  72  per  cent  with  nothing.  We  do  not  desire  to  take  away  from  the 
28  per  cent  the  classical  education  which  they  want,  but  we  do  need  to  give 
the  72  per  cent  the  education  and  training  which  will  fit  them  for  life  and  its 
work. 

The  twentieth  century  is  demanding  that  we  develop  individuality  and 
eflSciency,  not  in  the  few  but  in  the  many — ^that  we  develop  thinkers,  citizens 
who  can  adjust  and  adapt  and  apply  themselves  to  conditions  as  they  exist. 
The  success  of  the  twentieth-century  education  will  lie  in  the  strength  of  the 
intelligent  purpose  it  develops  in  the  boy  and  the  girl  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world  efficiently.  We  want  to  take  our  young  people  in  our  respective 
states  and  guide  them  in  learning  life  in  an  effective  way  by  making  use 
of  their  talents,  tastes,  desires,  and  needs  in  order  that,  when  finally  they 
leave  the  structiu'e  provided  for  their  education  and  training,  they  shall  be 
able  to  take  their  places  in  the  world's  work  as  citizens  and  to  perform 
their  parts  in  a  way  that  is  economically  worth  while. 

Vocational  education  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  contribute  to  the 
making  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  making  of  the  worker.  Vocational 
education  is  not  in  conflict  with  liberal  education  but  is  a  supplement  to  it, 
and  may  be  expected  to  reinforce  it.  The  social  studies,  history,  economics, 
and  civics,  are  the  best  links  of  cultural  and  vocational  education.  All  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  must  become  citizens  no  matter  what  their  occupation 
may  be,  and  the  supplying  of  definite  training  in  citizenship  focuses  the 
attention  of  students  upon  the  common  life  which  they  must  lead  in  the 
state.  If  in  addition  to  the  so-called  cultural  education  of  the  few  we 
educate  the  many,  thru  vocational  education,  we  have  given  to  the  world 
an  educated  and  efficient  citizenship  and  we  have  produced  harmony 
because  each  will  have  been  guided  to  his  place  or  work  in  our  Maker's 
great  plan  of  life. 

Many  of  our  present  sticklers  for  culture  woxild  be  too  cultured.to  take 
the  stand  they  do  if  they  imderstood  the  original  meaning.  Originally 
culture  was  the  ability  to  get  the  most  selfish  enjoyment  out  of  leisure. 
True  culture  is  coming  to  mean  the  ability  to  enjoy  good  literature,  to 
sympathetically  take  part  in  real  Uf e,  and  to  know  the  past's  best  achieve- 
ments.   Vocational  work  is  cultural  then,  because: 

I .  It  gives  the  pupils  a  purpose  early  in  life.  This  purpose  has  an  organ- 
izing, S3rstematizing  power  over  the  mind,  which  makes  up  for  mental 
strength,  discipline,  or  culture.  Even  tho  the  child  prepares  for  farming 
and  later  decides  he  has  a  call  to  preach  or  wants  to  become  a  lawyer,  he 
wiU  have  a  mental  vigor  that  will  pull  him  upward  more  effectively  than  if  he 
had  been  drifting  or  mentally  los^ing  his  high-school  and  college  days  away. 
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2.  Putting  the  vocational  question  up  to  the  child  early  leads  him  to 
serious  thought  regarding  his  gifts  and  his  desires.  Self-knowledge  is  one  of 
the  poet's  three  requisites  for  a  life  of  sovereign  power. 

3.  The  mind  is  clearest  and  most  vigorous  after  periods  of  purposeful 
physical  labor.  Therefore,  pupils  will  grasp  ideas  from  books  and  lectures 
and  retain  them  with  better  mental  {^petite  if  they  spend  part  of  their 
time  in  vocational  work. 

4.  Mixing  vocational  and  informational  work  creates  greater  respect  for 
each.  Hence,  the  shop-worker  will  not  feel  that  he  must  throw  books 
aside  as  not  for  him  just  because  he  has  chosen  a  life  work  of  manual  labor. 
Therefore,  he  will  grow  in  culture  and  influence  all  his  life.  For  if  the  hands 
are  skilled,  the  heart  is  trained;  and  if  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  possibilities  for  public  service  in  the  individual. 

5.  Much  of  the  world's  best  accomplishments  has  been  for  practical 
utility.  No  one  has  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  a  piece  of  real  work  as  one 
who  has  tried  it  for  himself.  Hence  the  practical  work  of  life  may  fiunish 
some  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  true  culture. 

We  are  not  responding  to  the  call  of  the  twentieth  century  unless  we 
educate  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people  in  citizenship  and  character. 


n.     HOMER    H.    SEE&LEY,    PRESIDENT,    IOWA    STATE     TEACHERS    COLLEGE, 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

What  should  constitute  an  effective,  well-balanced  education  for  an 
American  citizen  is  a  proper  question  for  discussion  in  such  a  constructive 
educational  organization  as  this  Coimcil.  Naturally,  there  must  be  much^ 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  interested  in  such  a  problem  because 
there  has  been  much  difference  in  training  and  in  experience  of  the  persons 
who  confer,  and  hence  there  must  be  much  difference  in  the  kind  of  judg- 
ment possessed  and  in  the  definite  conclusions  reached. 

The  alleged  conflict  between  so-called  vocational  and  so-called  cultural 
education  should  be  considered  more  one  of  adjustment  and  of  interpre- 
tation than  one  of  controversy  and  debate.  Much  of  the  supposed  con- 
tention that  is  inferred  is  more  imaginary  in  character  than  real  in  sub- 
stance; it  is  a  struggle  more  for  the  recognition  of  greater  ideals  and  more 
remarkable  accomplishments  than  for  supremacy  of  authority  in  manage- 
ment or  in  control.  Every  generation  must  seek  to  improve  and  to  perfect 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  its  time,  in  accordance  with  the  actual  needs 
and  with  the  existing  standards  recognized,  because,  as  civilization  advances 
and  expands,  education  and  training  must  be  modified  and  reorganized. 
The  harmonizing  of  the  different  schools  of  thought  that  have  held  sway 
in  the  history  of  civilization  and  the  adoption  of  the  more  permanent  con- 
tributions that  they  have  all  made  to  the  education  and  to  the  training  of 
mankind  for  efficiency,  adaptability,  and  happiness  are  therefore  the  main 
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tasks  assigned  all  those  who  seek  to  keep  education  as  represented  by  the 
schools  and  by  society  in  happy  co-operation  with  the  popular  d^nand. 

The  terms  "vocational  education"  and  "cultural  education"  have 
meant  different  things  in  different  ages  and  among  different  peoples  because 
they  always  represent  in  language  relative  distinctions  rather  than  absolute 
distinctions.  What  was  practical  and  practicable  in  any  century  was 
dependent  upon  many  conditions  and  individual  actual  requirements. 
Hence  all  vocational  education  in  the  nineteenth  centiiry  was  essentially 
a  different  undertaking  from  vocational  education  as  needed  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  when  the  sciences  and  the  classics 
were  supposed  to  be  real  contestants  for  place  and  power  in  the  education 
and  the  training  of  the  young.  Then  it  was  that  the  sciences  representing 
the  latest  thought  in  the  practical  trend  of  educational  endeavor  were  urged 
consistently  as  more  than  a  fair  substitute  for  the  older  scholarship  repre- 
sented by  the  classics.  In  a  very  similar  way  the  modem  languages  were 
accepted  and  approved  as  a  reasonable  and  a  permanent  substitute  for  the 
work  accorded  the  ancient  languages  because  they  were  deemed  more  suit- 
able for  the  practical  preparation  of  certain  actual  classes  of  students  who 
were  in  the  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions. 

The  results  that  followed  all  these  expansions  in  the  newer  knowledges 
that  were  deemed  worth  the  while  to  study  by  the  past  generation  did  not 
prove  destructive  either  to  the  standards  or  to  the  quality  of  effective 
scholarship.  It  is  well  known  that  every  increase  in  opportunity  had  the 
single  effect  of  multiplying  the  students  who  decided  to  be  partakers  of  the 
scholarship  and  the  training  of  the  institutions  of  learning  because  of  the 
liberality  afforded  by  the  more  modem  lines  of  study  and  investigation. 

Enlargements  of  opportunity  also  came,  by  the  foimding  of  special 
educational  institutions,  to  give  training  for  special  service.  This  move- 
ment became  necessary  because  it  was  impossible  to  do  all  that  civilization 
demanded  in  the  general  educational  organization  that  first  appeared. 
Hence  there  came  the  state  normal  schools,  the  state  agricultural  collies, 
the  institutes  for  industrial  and  practical  education,  the  manual  training 
high  schools,  the  technical  high  schoob,  the  commercial  high  schools,  and 
the  many  other  vocational  schools.  All  of  these  have  found  a  place  in 
popular  favor,  all  of  these  are  genuine  evidences  of  progress,  all  of  these  are 
having  a  large  part  in  developing  the  tme  enlightenment  of  the  race,  and 
their  coming,  while  vocational  in  spirit,  has  not  militated  in  the  least  against 
the  accepted  cultiural  education  of  the  former  days.  The  theory  of  universal 
education  has  become  the  accepted  policy  of  all  tme  democratic  peoples. 
They  insbt  that  education  should  be  so  varied  in  type  and  so  expansive  in 
adaptability  that  there  is  an  actual  place  for  everybody  in  the  S3^tem  of 
popular  education  for  the  training  of  men  and  women  for  life. 

There  can  be  then  no  limitations  by  law  or  by  custom  to  the  work  that 
should  be  done  to  place  the  youth  of  the  land  on  the  shoulders  of  the  race 
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in  mental  power  and  in  abundant  service.  The  movement  toward  voca- 
tional education  is  not  of  temporary  character  or  of  imcertain  direction.  It 
carries  with  it  the  welfare  and  the  success  of  the  masses.  It  is  not.a  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  society.  It  is  not  an  absolute  substitute  for,  or  an  adopted 
equivalent  of,  the  education  of  the  past.  It  does  not  seek  to  eliminate  or 
to  annihilate  culture  and  taste.  It  is  no  enemy  of  the  great  province  held 
by  the  education  of  the  older  days.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  more  valuable 
or  to  be  more  necessary  than  such  education.  It  simply  urges  that  the 
many  be  considered  and  remembered  without  forgetting  the  benefits  and 
the  ideals  of  the  few.  These  imdertakings  are  not  mistakes,  they  are  not 
errors  of  judgment,  they  are  not  unwise  and  unreasonable  notipns  of  train- 
ing; they  are  full  of  reality,  of  sincerity,  and  of  efficiency,  and  they  should 
be  welcomed  as  factors  in  making  a  more  complete  people  in  a  more  complete 
civilization. 

*  In  coming  to  these  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  men  and 
women  are  everything  and  that  systems  and  plans  are  nothing;  the  person- 
alities must  be  conserved,  the  machinery  may  be  disregarded.  Humanity 
is  so  large  in  its  promise,  so  varied  in  its  outcome,  so  remarkable  in  its 
development,  and  so  recent  in  its  everyday  undertakings  that  the  education 
and  the  training  of  today  are  but  a  suggestion  of  what  the  next  generation 
shall  be  called  upon  to  undertake  and  to  accomplish. 


m.      G.  W.  A.  LUCKEY,  DEAN,  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  NEBRASKA,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Students  of  education  are  well  aware  of  the  ferment  and  disturbing 
conditions  thru  which  we  are  passing.  Our  educational  system  is  changing 
— old  elements  dying,  new  elements  entering.  This  restlessness  and  uncer- 
tainty have  never  been  more  pronounced.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  healthy 
condition. 

As  b  well  known,  the  system  of  education  imder  which  we  are  working 
was  planned  primarily  for  European  conditions,  where  class  distinction  is 
an  essential  element  of  social  life.  Our  forefathers  did  not  create  a  new 
school  system  but  established  one  after  European  models.  Their  first 
thought,  in  higher  education,  was  training  for  the  ministry  and  later  for 
public  and  official  life.  It  was  a  training  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  hand — 
class  education  of  doubtful  value.  Years  later  when  education  became 
more  general  the  same  system  was  accepted  as  fundamental  for  all. 

It  is  this  system  of  education  borrowed  from  bureaucratic  Europe  that 
is  breaking  up,  and  out  of  it  must  come  a  new  educational  system  created 
for,  and  fitted  to,  the  needs  of  a  true  democracy.  No  democracy  can  long 
live  and  thrive  whose  children  are  fed  continually  on  the  ideals  that  tend 
to  produce  class  distinctions  and  autocratic  rule.  An  essential  of  true 
democracy  is  individual  freedom.    The  family  that  is  at  the  bottom  today 
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may  be  at  the  top  tomorrow  and  vice  versa.  This  desire  for  larger  freedom 
is  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  himian  soul.  It  begins  with  youth 
and  continues  thruout  life.  It  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  social  unrest 
and  when  rightly  nourished  furnishes  the  best  and  truest  products  of  civili- 
zation. Education  should  not  thwart  it,  but  should  stimulate  and  use  it 
to  the  highest  ends  of  citizenship. 

We  have  been  slow  in  constructing  an  educational  system  of  our  own — 
one  representing  the  interests  of  a  true  democracy,  adapted  to  our  needs 
and  susceptible  of  futiu-e  progress.  The  scientific  spirit  which  is  producing 
such  marked  changes  in  agriculture,  industry,  social  life,  and  even  political 
life  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  education  and  the  teaching  process. 

To  imderstand  and  truly  direct  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  one 
must  become  familiar  with  its  life  history.  This  is  more  true  when  applied 
to  the  education  and  development  of  the  individual.  How  seldom  is  such 
proficiency  reached  even  in  our  best  teachers!  Too  often  it  is  the  blind 
leading  the  blind.  We  misjudge  the  yellow  leaves  as  a  need  for  water  when 
it  is  a  canker  at  the  root.  To  build  truly  we  must  discover  and  use  right 
standards  of  measurement.  This  is  no  child's  play,  but  it  can  and  will  be 
done.  We  are  too  prone  to  accept  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  leaders 
of  the  past  without  digesting  them  and  without  realizing  that  we  live  in  a 
different  age  and  imder  far  different  conditions.  Much  of  the  history  of 
the  past  has  been  proved  false  but  since  it  has  shaped  experience  it  needs 
to  be  known  and  rightly  interpreted  in  order  to  imderstand  the  individual 
of  today.  The  history  of  education  when  properly  studied  acquaints  us 
with  racial  evolution,  while  the  study  of  the  child  furnishes  an  excellent 
corrective  and  gives  us  knowledge  of  individual  development.  The  ideals 
and  methods  of  the  past,  tho  true,  are  valuable  only  when  worked  over  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  present.  To  illustrate,  the  more  conunonly 
accepted  definition  of  liberal  education  today  is  that  given  by  Aristotle  over 
two  thousand  years  ago  when  slave  and  serf,  mechanic  and  tradesman  were 
not  considered  a  part  of  the  educational  system.  Again,  education  is  not 
infrequently  defined  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  especially  that  part  of  the  intellect  known  as  the  memory.  It  is 
evident  we  must  enlarge  our  views.  How  then  are  we  to  harmonize  voca- 
tional  and  cultural  education?  In  the  first  place  we  must  work  out  a 
complete  system  of  education  fitted  at  every  stage  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
natural  and  inherent  development  of  the  individual.  Education  will  be 
conceived  as  the  process  which  enables  the  individual  to  acquire,  understand, 
£^preciate,  and  use  his  social  inheritance,  including  also  the  product  of  such 
experience.  In  directing  the  child  thru  the  richness  of  his  social  inheritance 
the  teacher  should  not  overlook  the  physical  inheritance  and  natural 
capacities.  The  education  will  be  richer  and  more  dynamic  if  the  teacher 
observes  the  natural  order  of  growth  and  feeds  an  instinct  when  it  is  ripe. 
Education  as  well  as  cultiu*e  is  an  acquired  product  and  both  must  be 
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learned  anew  by  each  generation.  In  a  democracy  every  child  falls  heir  to 
the  best  in  the  social  environment  and  should  be  encouraged  to  enrich  his 
life  to  the  extent  of  his  time  and  capacity. 

We  will  differ  in  our  definition  of  culture,  but,  for  the  present,  I  shaQ 
consider  it  as  that  training  of  mind  and  body  which  enables  one  to  see, 
appreciate,  and  use  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought,  said,  and  per- 
formed in  the  world's  history.  Such  a  definition  limits  the  d^ee  of  culture 
only  to  the  capacity,  opportimity,  and  ambition  of  the  individual.  Cidture 
is  not  a  veneer,  not  something  added  on  but  something  worked  in.  It  is 
dynainic,  a  growth  and  development  from  within,  an  insight  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  things.  It  may  result  from  any  or  all  activity  that  is  worth 
while.  Every  essential  occupation  and  calling  has  both  a  practical  and  a 
cultural  value.  These  cannot  be  separated  without  injury  to  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  individual.  The  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart  of 
every  individual  need  developing,  and  the  education  is  more  effective  when 
the  three  processes  are  made  mutually  interactive.  An3rthing  short  of  this 
is  incomplete  and  imworthy  of  the  educational  system  of  a  democracy. 
There  cannot  be  two  separate  conmion-school  S3rstems  in  a  republic,  nor 
can  a  democratic  state  consistently  support  separate  class  schools.  Indi- 
viduals differ  but  slightly  in  physical  inheritance.  The  difference  we  see  is 
due  to  social  inheritance  and  education.  But  in  a  democracy  there  should 
be  the  opportimity  of  the  free  movement  of  the  members,  especially  when 
the  aspirations  are  toward  higher  levels.  The  children  of  the  professional 
class  need  the  poise,  certainty,  and  strength  that  come  from  the  training 
of  the  hand,  as  the  children  of  the  industrial  class  need  the  perq>ective, 
insight,  and  appreciation  that  come  from  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Who 
knows  but  that  in  the  next  generation  they  shall  have  changed  places  and 
be  the  stronger  for  the  change  ? 

To  harmonize  and  make  use  of  the  vocational  and  cultural  elements  in 
education,  we  must  recast  our  public-school  system,  adapting  it  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  individual,  and  give  place  to  both  ideas. 
Probably  slowly,  but  I  think  surely,  we  shall  reduce  the  time  of  the  ele- 
mentary-school course  to  six  years,  which  coupled  with  the  first  two  years 
of  the  high  school  will  be,  in  the  main,  common  to  all.  At  this  point  in  the 
course  the  common  education  will  be  broken  up  into  many  paths.  Tho 
even  in  elementary  education,  while  the  subject-matter  will  be  largely  the 
same  for  all,  the  opportunity  will  always  be  present  for  developing  indi- 
vidual differences. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  in  full  my  thought.  But  in  brief  we 
must  bring  the  individual  into  right  relations  with  his  physical  and  social 
inheritance.  To  do  this  we  must  organize  our  teaching  to  make  proper 
use  of  the  three  important  stages  of  education:  (i)  informal;  (2)  formal; 
(3)  a  broader,  richer,  and  more  dynamic  informal,  or  education  thru  con- 
structive activity  which  in  general  is  vocational  and  in  the  truest  sense 
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cultural.  Thru  the  various  processes  of  informal  education  the  child 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  simple  social  activities  which  man  has  found 
essential  to.  his  highest  comfort.  These  activities  may  be  imparted  thru 
the  home,  but  they  can  be  made  richer  if  imparted  thru  the  school.  They 
give  in  a  large  measure  common-sense,  accurate  judgment,  and  solidity  of 
character.  Stated  briefly  these  activities  are:  gardening,  care  of  body, 
cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  weaving,  knitting,  molding,  modeling;  construct- 
ive work  with  leaves,  paper,  cloth,  leather,  wood,  metal;  observation  trips, 
care  of  animals,  slight  individual  responsibility,  acting  or  dramatizing, 
story-telling,  pla3ring,  drawing,  painting,  singing,  etc.  These  are  the  sub- 
jects that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civilization  and  of  individual  development. 
They  are  learned  thru  direct  contact,  thru  imitation,  and  thru  suggestion. 
It  is  here  the  child  learns  to  do  by  doing,  to  share  by  sharing,  to  speak  by 
speaking.  It  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  every  child's  education 
which  humanistic  education  tends  to  neglect  and  industrial  education  tends 
to  narrow  to  but  one  or  few  lines.  The  school  of  the  future  must  make 
use  of  this  rich  field  either  before  or  along  with  the  formal  education. 

With  the  beginning  of  language  and  records  came  a  new  era  in  the 
process  of  education  necessitating  the  learning  of  characters  and  forms  in 
which  the  thought  is  clothed.  Before  one  can  read  or  write,  he  must  know 
the  s3anbols  used  and  the  effect  of  their  combination  in  producing  thought* 
Every  subject  of  study  has  thus  its  formal  side  which  must  be  learned 
before  its  content  can  be  acquired.  This  period  represents  formal  education 
and  in  most  cases  covers  the  entire  school  life.  Its  method  should  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  informal  education,  tho  it  is  far  more  complex 
and  needs  more  careful  organization.  Formal  education  puts  the  individual . 
into  command  of  the  tools  or  instruments  of  thought,  as  informal  education 
gives  command  of  those  of  industry.  Hoeing  and  chopping,  as  reading, 
writing,  and  drawing,  are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  only  the  means  to 
more  remote  ends.  Too  often  the  work  of  formal  education  is  made  an 
end  in  itself  and  the  rich  social  inheritance  which  lies  beyond  is  never 
reached  or  seen. 

If  the  continuity  between  informal  and  formal  education  has  not  been 
broken,  and  if  formal  education  has  continued  the  natural  processes  of 
learning  to  do  by  doing,  to  read  by  reading,  to  write  by  writing,  to  draw 
by  drawing,  etc.,  the  individual  will  enter  upon  the  third  stage  of  education 
thru  constructive  activity  with  a  richness,  and  hunger,  and  interest  which 
will  mean  the  acquisition  of  most  if  not  all  the  best  things  in  his  social 
inheritance.  Man's  culture  must  come  thru  his  work  and  can  come  in  no 
other  way.  It  should  be  cumulative  and  should  continue  to  grow  from 
birth  to  death.  We  can  harmonize  vocational  and  cultural  education  by 
combination,  at  least  thru  the  period  of  elementary  education.  Give  a 
larger  place  in  the  public  school  to  the  vocational,  and,  thru  the  best  in 
such  activity,  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  cultural. 
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IV.     JAMES  W.  CRABTREE,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

RIVER  FALLS,  WIS. 

I  am  requested  to  discuss  the  question  of  harmonizing  the  vocational 
and  cultural.  First  of  all,  permit  me  to  ask  whether  the  vocational  and 
cultural  are  not  really  the  best  of  friends  when  left  to  themselves  and 
whether  the  lack  of  harmony  is  not  entirely  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
assume  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  value  of  one  than  to  the  value  of 
the  other.  May  it  not  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  vocational  is  also  cul- 
tural in  a  high  degree  ?  Yet  some  people  do  not  know  that  to  be  true.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  also  that  the  cultural  has  its  value  in  the  practical  as  well  as 
in  the  theoretical?  Still  some  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  that  fact. 
The  vocational  and  cultural  overlap  and  intermingle.  There  is  no  inherent 
opposition  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  people  who  talk  about  these  sub- 
jects are  the  ones  who  quarrel  and  fight. 

Part  of  this  lack  of  harmony  in  the  views  of  the  people  naturally  grows 
out  of  the  fights  between  the  men  who  work  and  the  men  for  whom  they  work. 
Just  as  long  as  the  laborer  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the  business  dealings 
and  views  of  his  employer,  that  long  will  he  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
educational  notions  of  his  employer  and  that  long  will  he  fail  to  approve  of 
the  cultural  studies.  Just  as  long  as  the  more  favored  class  looks  upon 
labor  as  menial  or  upon  vocational  training  as  inferior  to  other  forms  of 
mental  attainment,  that  long  will  there  be  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  vocational  studies  and  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  the  cultural  studies. 

The  college  has  been  a  handicap  to  the  movement  of  harmonizing  the 
vocational  and  cultural.  It  looked  with  favor  upon  the  advisability  of 
having  professional  studies  in  the  college  but  it  was  imwilling  at  first  that 
vocational  studies  should  even  be  placed  in  the  high  school.  It  only  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  allow  vocational  studies  to  coimt  on  college-entrance 
requirements.  As  a  rule,  the  few  college  men  who  broke  thru  the  walls  of 
tradition  early,  and  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  vocational,  held  the 
view  that  these  vocational  studies  were  important  only  in  preparing  men  for 
earning  a  living.  They  attached  little,  if  any,  importance  to  their  disci- 
plinary value.  The  people,  not  the  college,  put  vocational  studies  in  the 
grades  and  in  the  high  schools;  and  the  pec^le  and  not  the  college  forced 
colleges  and  imiversities  to  o£fer  some  of  these  vocational  lines  of  work 
themselves.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  people  and  not  the  college,  at  the 
present  time,  attach  equal  importance  to  the  vocational  and  cultural  sub- 
jects, as  a  part  of  a  well-rounded  education  ?  This  coU^e  discrimination 
against  the  vocational  is  only  further  evidence  of  the  hold  that  tradition 
has  on  our  highest  institutions.  Tradition  is  the  leading  cause  of  practically 
all  of  the  differences  in  opinion  of  educators  as  to  the  value  of  all  newer 
studies.    Tradition  is  a  force  with  which  ordinary  educators  are  not  able 
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to  cope.  It  is  dictatorial  and  headstrong.  It  kicks  on  recognizing  new 
things.  It  loves  ancient  history,  the  ancient  languages,  ancient  philosophy, 
and  mathematics.  It  has  no  use  for  manual  training,  domestic  science,  or 
agriculture.  It  lives  in  the  past.  It  does  no  present  thinking.  It  gets 
hold  of  some  good  people  and  fills  them  with  fear  that  the  vocational  is 
dangerous  to  higher  education  and  an  enemy  to  human  happiness.  Its 
hostile  manner  of  meeting  opposition  stirs  people  to  anger.  It  is  the  one 
thing  which  above  every  other  prevents  educators  from  getting  along  well 
with  each  other. 

Do  you  question  the  fact  that  this  time  vocational  studies  are  here  to 
stay  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  people  forced  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  into  the  schools,  thinking  in  so  doing  they  were  getting  vocational 
training  into  their  courses  of  study.  Let  us  see  what  happened.  Before 
accepting  manual  training  and  domestic  science,  tradition  systematized 
them,  devitalized  them,  squeezed  out  of  them  all  the  truly  vocational. 
This  time  the  people  make  more  certain  by  forcing  vocational  studies  into 
the  courses  under  the  name  "vocational  training."  They  are  also  forcing 
the  vocational  element  back  into  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
The  people  are,  therefore,  harmonizing  the  vocational  and  cultural,  a  thing 
which  tradition  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  would  hardly  permit  us 
teachers  to  do  under  present  plans  of  siirvey  and  standardization. 


V.     JOHN  W.  COOK,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  DEKALB,  ILL. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  wander  away  from  the  central  idea 
under  discussion.  It  is  imwise  to  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  distinction 
between  the  cultural  and  the  practical  in  education.  Such  a  distinction 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  president,  or  he  would  not  have 
suggested  the  topic.  The  cultural  is  characterized  by  certain  broad  and 
universal  features,  the  practical  on  the  other  hand  is  characterized  by 
particularity,  rather  than  by  universality.  The  former  tends  to  unite  men; 
the  latter,  to  separate  them. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  must  be  two  features  at  least  as  marks 
of  a  stable  nation  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  growing  nation.  In  the  first 
place,  there  must  be  a  imiting  principle  which  makes  for  harmony.  In  the 
second  place,  there  must  be  an  active  principle  of  diversity,  or  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  richness  to  the  civilization  or  development  imder  the 
form  of  healthful  growth.  A  cultural  element  will  make  for  unity  because 
of  its  imiversality.  A  practical  element  will  make  for  richness  and  effect- 
iveAess  because  of  its  particularity. 

There  is  only  one  way  then  in  which  these  two  elements  can  be  har- 
monized and  that  is  by  having  them  both  present.  Every  individual, 
therefore,  should  be  sure  to  encounter  a  cultural  element  in  his  education  in 
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order  that  he  may  be  united  to  his  fellow-men  by  a  common  bond;  likewise, 
every  individual  should  receive  a  practical  education  in  order  that  he  may 
find  his  place  as  a  useful  and  contributing  factor  in  the  complex  of  oiu*  civil- 
ization. The  latter  element  analyzes  him  out  into  a  special  calling,  the 
former  element  reunites  him  to  his  fellows.  It  will  tend  to  save  him  from 
the  greatest  peril  which  besets  our  modem  life — the  losing  of  himself  thru 
selfishness  and  thru  devotion  to  a  single  element  and  thru  the  consequent 
loss  of  that  large-minded  patriotism  which  should  forever  make  him  keep 
in  view  the  conunon  welfare. 


TOPIC:    ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  EDUCATION 

I.     FRANK  STRONG,  CHANCELLOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

It  is  time  now  to  set  oiirselves  to  the  task  of  determining  what  best 
may  be  done  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  economy  of  time  in  education. 
Hiat  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Educaticm  on 
Economy  of  Time  in  Education.  My  own  judgment  is,  from  a  reading 
of  the  report,  that  the  question  has  been  handled  with  wisdom  and  with  a 
lack  of  exaggeration  and  destructive  criticism  that  is  imusual  in  consider- 
ing a  problem  toward  which  a  committee  must  take  a  critical  attitude. 
There  is  a  refreshing  lack  of  the  antagonistic  element  which  often  creates 
doubt  and  imeasiness  at  the  very  outset. 

The  conclusions  of  the  whole  matter  as  given  on  pages  i8  and  19  of  the 
report  are  weU  stated.  The  first,  namely  that  the  period  of  general  edu- 
cation should  be  shortened  at  least  two  years,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. If  that  can  be  done  without  seriously  weakening  the  American  sdiools 
as  they  now  stand,  the  matter  is  far  along  toward  a  settlement.  My  own 
experience  agrees  with  what  I  understand  to  be  the  mind  of  the  committee, 
that  the  problem  must  be  attacked  thru  a  process  of  elimination  in  the 
elementary  school  and  the  readaptation  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. To  this  should  be  added  the  readaptation  of  the  American  college 
so  that  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course  may  be  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  secondary  school  and  the  last  two  years  of  university  grade. 
This  seems  logical  and  reasonable,  but  the  real  question  is,  "Will  it  work 
in  practice?"  There  are  many  things,  therefore,  to  be  considered  and 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  sitting  down  to  coimt  the  cost  of  such  a 
change. 

Where  does  the  real  trouble  lie  ?  Is  it  in  the  waste  of  time,  or  is  it  in  the 
lack  of  thoro  work,  or  is  it  in  both  ?  Surely  we  do  not  now  get  any  better 
results  or  any  more  mature  preparation  than  we  need  for  entrance  to  imi- 
versity  or  professional  work.  But  it  probably  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
it  b  an  advantage  of  itself  to  eliminate  waste,  for  waste  leads  to  desultory 
work.    Then  it  is  true  that  several  classes  of  pupils  are  to  be  considered. 
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That  this  elimination  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  great  mass  who  go  into 
trades  and  business  and  do  not  finish  the  course,  whether  in  the  high  school 
or  the  college,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Yet  they  are  not  the  only  persons 
who  deserve  consideration,  for  after  all  a  system  of  education  must  be 
judged  to  a  considerable  degree  by  its  highest  output  and  by  the  quality  of 
leadership  that  it  develops.  Therefore,  those  who  persevere  thru  the 
preparatory  traming  and  enter  graduate  work  and  the  professional  schools 
must  have  large  consideration.  If,  therefore,  this  change  were  made 
without  any  compensatory  gain  in  thoroness  and  the  development  of  power, 
we  might  find  ourselves  worse  off  than  we  are  now. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  nominal  age  for  completing  the  secondary  course 
in  European  schools  is  the  same  as  at  our  high-school  graduation,  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  in  the  United  States  for  students  to  pass  directly  from  the 
secondary  school  into  the  imiversity  for  graduate  or  professional  work.  It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  students  did  pass  from  the  high  school  into  the  pro- 
fessional school.  It  is  true  no  longer  in  standard  institutions,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  The  change  has  been  caused  by  two  things:  First,  the  training 
of  the  elementary  and  high  schools  proved  an  insufficient  basis  for  real  pro- 
fessional work.  Second,  the  students  leaving  high  school  proved  to  be  too 
immature  to  profit  most  by  strictly  professional  work.  For  that  reason  a 
few  professional  schools  have  required  a  full  college  course  prior  to  entrance 
to  the  professional  school,  while  the  majority  require  two  years  of  college 
work  as  a  preparation  for  professional  work.  But  even  now  our  yoimg 
people  at  twenty  are  not  as  capable  of  undertaking  professional  work  as  we 
could  desire.  Here  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  rigid  and  increasing  require- ' 
ments  set  up  by  professional  schoob  themselves.  We  have  to  reckon  again 
with  the  rigid  requirements  of  standardizing  agencies  whose  demands  compel 
professional  schools  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  exacting  rules.  Are  pro- 
fessional schools  to  continue  to  increase  without  limit  their  requirements 
for  entrance,  and  are  standardizing  agencies  to  continue  to  increase  without 
limit  their  requirements  for  the  recognition  and  crediting  of  professional 
schools  ?  If  so,  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  economy  of  time  in  edu- 
cation on  the  basb  proposed  are  likely  to  prove  futile. 

It  has  never  been  true  in  America,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  students  might 
enter  real  university  work,  or  in  other  words  what  we  call  graduate  work, 
from  the  high  school,  and  that  does  not  enter  into  the  present  discussion 
with  relation  to  the  secondary  schools.  If  the  age  of  twenty  is  to  be  the 
point  at  which  entrance  to  professional  or  graduate  work  should  be  placed, 
the  situation  for  many  colleges  and  imiversities  will  not  be  changed  so  far 
as  the  professional  schools  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  them 
already  require  two  3rears  of  college  work  as  a  basis  for  professional  work. 
It  would  alter  the  situation,  however,  as  to  graduate  work,  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  present  time  all  institutions,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  it  upon  four 
years  of  college  work. 
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The  relation  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  to  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  is,  therefore,  perhaps  worth  consideration.  Under 
the  present  system  the  student  graduates  from  coll^^  at  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  If  he  goes  into  a  graduate  school  for  his  Doctor's  degree  he 
perhaps  receives  it  at  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Under  the  scheme 
proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  he  would  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  graduate 
period  at  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  difference  of  one  year.  *  For 
purely  graduate  training  of  a  severe  character  some  considerable  maturity 
of  mind  is  necessary.  What  effect  the  difference  of  one  year  in  age  would 
have  in  this  respect  only  experience  would  tell,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
loss  of  time  would  have  to  be  compensated  by  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
mental  grasp  and  severity  of  training  of  the  student. 

As  to  the  college,  many  universities  have  already  b^un  the  reorgani- 
zation recommended  by  the  committee.  The  division  line  at  the  end  of 
the  Sophomore  year  has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  have  been  administered  as  belonging  to  the  secondary  group.  Most 
of  this  work  is  required  and  large  election  is  not  allowed  imtil  the  end  of  the 
first  two  years.  In  addition,  a  considerable  part  of  the  professional  work  is 
based  upon  this  same  arrangement.  In  the  mstitution  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  admission  to  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  school  of  education 
is  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  the  Sophomore  year  in  the  coU^^  of 
liberal  arts.  Admission  to  the  school  of  law  is  conditioned  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  one  year  of  the  college  and  soon  will  be  upon  the  completion  of 
two  years.  The  reorganization  of  certain  courses  in  the  school  of  engineer- 
ing also  practically  requires  one  year  of  college  work,  and  soon,  I  hope,  all 
professional  work  will  be  based  upon  two  years  of  college  work.  The  diffi- 
culty does  not  arise  in  the  college,  therefore,  in  connection  with  students 
who  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  branch  off  into  their  various  voca- 
tional or  professional  lines.  It  arises  in  connection  with  those  who  pursue 
two  years  more  of  general  training.  The  difficulty  with  the  American 
college  of  late  years  has  been  precisely  here,  that  the  general  training  seemed 
to  hang  upon  nothing  and  to  lead  to  nothing.  So  far  as  our  e}q>erience  in 
the  University  of  Kansas  is  concerned  this  has  been  largely  obviated  by  the 
fact  that  now  most  students  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  have  some  definite 
aim  in  view,  even  if  they  do  not  enter  organized  professional  schools.  In 
other  words,  they  begin  the  systematic  study  of  journalism,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  they  are  training  themselves  for  a  general 
business  career,  or  they  are  going  into  some  form  of  social  or  economic 
service,  or  they  enter  courses  in  domestic  science,  all  these  courses  being 
organized  on  the  basis  of  two  years  of  coU^e  work.  In  other  words,  the 
class,  fairly  numerous  in  past  years,  looking  for  a  general  training  with 
nothing  specific  in  view  is  becoming  less  and  less. 

This  question  is  also  largely  a  financial  question.  It  involves  better 
teachers  and  smaller  number  of  pupils  per  teacher.    It  involves  an  increase 
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in  the  school  budget  and  the  standardizing  of  the  requirements  of  the  school 
for  laboratories,  libraries,  and  machine  shops.  Such  a  change  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  immense  inertia  residing  in  a  system  once  solidified  and  will 
have  to  cope  with  the  imdoubted  fact  that  in  many  towns  and  cities  school 
e}q>enditures  are  aheady  high.  It  will  have  to  deal  with  the  taxpayer  and 
the  uninformed  citizen  who  are  so  hard  to  convince  that  education  is  the 
greatest  business  that  a  conmiimity  or  a  state  can  engage  in,  that  In  edu- 
cation false  economy  is  the  greatest  extravagance  and  true  liberality  the 
highest  economy. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  perhaps  is  the  present  mental 
attitude  of  the  student  and  of  the  American  home  itself.  Our  whole  Ameri- 
can life  discourages  accuracy,  attention  to  detail,  subjection  to  discipline, 
and  readiness  to  undertake  drudgery.  Here,  to  my  mind,  is  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  whole  problem.  If  the  years  now  given  to  formal  study  were 
filled  with  a  rigorous  discipline,  if  they  led  to  real  intellectual  mastery  and 
sound  mental  training,  the  time  given  might  not  be  too  much,  but  the  truth 
is  that  these  fruits  do  not  grow  always  upon  our  educational  tree.  If, 
therefore,  we  cut  down  the  time  and  do  not  improve  our  work,  we  may  be 
no  better  oflf  than  we  are  at  present.  But  if  our  students  can  be  subjected 
to  rigorous  discipline  and  trained  to  obedience  and  to  high  mental  endeavor, 
we  shall  have  made  a  real  gain. 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  opinion  of  the  committee  in  relation  to 
vocational  education. 

In  this  connection  there  are  at  least  two  things  that  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  any  arrangement  of  American  education 
that  shall  lead  to  stratification  of  our  population  by  which  one  class  is  turned 
perforce  in  one  direction  and  another  in  another  would  be  a  national  calam- 
ity. No  such  stratification  as  has  occurred  in  Germany  could  be  tolerated 
in  America.  No  teacher  or  administrator  must  ever  have  the  authority  to 
say  to  one  boy  that  he  may  go  on  into  the  high  school  and  prepare  for  col- 
lege and  issue  with  all  that  the  college  or  imiversity  can  give  him,  and  to 
another  boy  that  he  must  go  into  a  trade  school  and  issue  as  a  hand  laborer. 
There  must  be  absolute  freedom  for  the  choice  of  the  individual  and  the 
road  must  be  open  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  imiversity  for  every  boy 
or  girl  who  has  any  aspirations  for  the  highest  training.  Then  again,  if  we 
are  to  deal  with  this  great  multitude  in  our  schools  in  an  adequate  fashion, 
vocational  guidance  must  go  with  vocational  training.  There  must  be 
adequate  supervision;  there  must  be  adequate  suggestion  and  guidance  by 
which  boys  and  girls  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  different  trades, 
industries,  and  professions  and  given  some  adequate  insight  into  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  each,  so  that  they  may  have  not  coercion  but 
assbtance  in  arriving  at  the  task  in  life  that  each  desires  to  perform. 

That  there  must  be  great  difficulties  attending  so  tremendous  a  task 
as  that  of  reorganizing  a  S3rstem  of  education  is  evident.    The  committee 
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has  attacked  the  problem  with  candor  and  good  judgment  and  put  us  well 
on  the  road  toward  a  thoro  discussion  and  a  final  adjustment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  confronting  Ameridm  education. 


n.  HAKRY  B.  WILSON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  TOFEKA,  KANS. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  time  may  be  economized  in  public  education 
either  by  doing  more  work  in  the  time  now  consumed  or  by  doing  i^proxi- 
mately  the  same  amount  of  work  in  less  time.  Doubtless  economies  will 
be  accomplished  in  both  ^ays.  In  the  following  discussion,  I  wish  briefly 
to  consider  three  sources  of  waste  and  therefore  three  possible  avenues  of 
economy. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  amoimt  of  waste  results  from  attempting 
to  train  children  of  all  types  of  ability  in  the  same  classes.  Professor 
Thomdike  wisely  says: 

Spedalization  of  schools  is  needed,  not  only  to  fit  pupils  for  special  professions, 
arts,  trades,  and  the  like,  but  also  to  fit  the  schools  to  original  differences  in  the  pupils. 
SpedaUzation  of  instruction  for  different  pupils  within  one  dass  is  needed  as  well  as 
specialization  of  the  curriculum  for  different  classes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  until  within  the  last  decade  the 
existence  of  these  widely  deviating  children  was  either  imknown  or  ignored. 
Consequently  no  special  provision  was  made  for  their  education.  Indeed, 
special  provision  for  their  adequate  training  is  yet  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  except  in  a  few  of  our  leading  school  systems. 

The  number  of  these  children  in  any  typical  school  and  the  consequent 
resulting  problem  are  scarcely  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  made 
them  subjects  of  special  study.  In  Bulldin  No.  461  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  "Provision  for  Exceptional  Children  in  the  Public  Schools/' 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  may  be  found. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  experimental  data  which  measure  quanti- 
tatively the  gains  which  are  possible  thru  segregating  the  children  requmng 
special  classes  for  adequate  treatment.  Common-sense,  however,  makes 
it  evident  that  each  class  profits  from  the  separation  when  such  is  possible. 
While  no  survey  has  shown  that  the  normal  children  do  the  work  expected 
by  the  course  of  study  in  less  time,  the  studies  of  retardation  and  elimina- 
tion, in  those  systems  where  adequate  provision  is  made  for  special  classes 
of  children,  indicate  that  there  is  less  slow  progress,  less  over-ageness,  and 
less  elimination.  This  is  what  we  should  expect  to  find.  With  the  special 
classes  of  children  assigned  to  another  teacher,  the  teacher  of  the  average 
normal  children  is  left  free  to  devote  her  time  and  energy  to  seeing  that  each 
member  of  the  class  realizes  his  opportimity  and  succeeds  in  his  work,  thus 
earning  promotion.  Abimdant  evidence  might  be  cited  showing  the  gains 
to  the  special  classes,  whereas  mentally  deficient  and  subnormal  children 
make  almost  no  progress  when  assigned  to  classes  with  normal  children. 
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Upon  assignment  to  a  special  class,  small  in  number,  taught  by  an  expert 
teacher,  they  inmiediately  begin  to  show  what  is  readily  recognized  as  rapid 
development  for  them  along  the  lines  in  which  they  can  do  work.  In  fact, 
many  children  who  have  been  considered  hopelessly  deficient  have  devel- 
oped imder  individual  instruction  to  a  plane  where  it  seemed  wise  to  return 
them  to  a  regular  class  for  normal  children.  The  rapid  progress  which 
gifted  children  make  by  being  separated  from  the  average  normal  children 
is  remarkable  indeed.  The  survey  of  the  Baltimore  schools  showed  that  the 
gifted  children  were  expected  to  cover  four  senesters  of  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  work  in  three  semesters,  thus  saving  one-fourth  of  their  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principle  which  should  be  recognized  in  every 
school  system  is  that  of  providing  for  each  type  of  child  in  such  a  way  that 
all  children  may  realize  the  largest  development  possible  in  the  least  amount 
of  time.  With  this  in  mind,  the  classes  of  children  in  every  system  must  be 
carefully  sought  out  by  the  supervisors,  and  provision  for  the  adequate 
treatment  of  each  class  must  be  made.  As  the  children  advance  in  age  and 
in  their  progress  thru  the  school,  these  groups  must  continue  to  be  studied 
and  recast  as  the  development  of  the  individual  members  shows  it  to  be 
necessary.  In  the  promotion  of  children  likewise,  we  must  make  sure  that 
the  good  of  each  individual  child  is  carefully  considered  and  served.  In 
making  promotions,  the  main  question  should  not  be  to  what  extent 
a  child  measures  up  alongside  an  absolute  passing  standard.  The  matter  of 
greatest  importance  is  not  what  a  child  knows  of  what  he  has  learned,  but 
it  is  what  he  can  do.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  instruction  he  has  had 
but  of  what  he  needs  most  for  his  development  in  the  matter  of  opportuni- 
ties and  instruction. 

In  the  second  place,  a  large  amount  of  waste  results  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  study  contains  much  obsolete  matter.  This  subject- 
matter  functions  neither  in  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  at  the  time  of 
learning  nor  in  service  to  society  after  they  have  left  the  schools.  Abun- 
dant evidence  that  this  material  does  not  interest  the  children  may  be  had 
by  any  thoughtful  visitor  who  will  q>end  a  day  in  visiting  any  classes,  par- 
ticularly in  grades  above  the  second.  The  evidences  of  interest  are  alert- 
ness, keenness,  anxiety,  and  thoughtful  questions  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
the  proposal  of  additional  things  to  be  done  and  of  additional  ways  of  doing. 
These  evidences  are  absent  when  the  children  are  asked  to  work  upon 
subject-matter  which  is  lacking  in  value  and  significance  for  them.  Rather 
their  chief  characteristics  imder  these  circumstances  are  sitting,  looking, 
listening,  and  answering  when  pimiped.  Hiat  this  obsolete  subject-matter 
does  not  function  in  service  to  society  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  from 
recent  investigations.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
was  probably  the  first  investigator  to  employ  methods  for  testing  in  any 
adequate,  careful  way  the  social  value  of  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study. 
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If  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  from  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  together  with  its  co-operating  investi- 
gators, find  it  possible  to  recommend  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  department 
so  much  of  the  content  as  should  be  retained  in  each  of  the  various  subjects 
of  study  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  interest  of  equipping  the  ou^ut 
of  those  schools  with  the  knowledge  essential  to  social  efficiency,  a  distinct 
advance  will  have  been  made.  If  it  is  able  to  add  to  the  present  content 
important  and  significant  material  which  is  now  omitted,  another  gain  will 
have  been  made.  Undoubtedly,  the  thing  most  needed  by  the  schools  to 
render  them  attractive  to  children  is  a  socially  significant  content  in  the 
course  of  study.  As  a  result  of  its  establishment  will  come  those  economies 
in  time  which  are  desirable,  as  well  as  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  children  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work. 

In  the  third  place,  great  waste  results  from  the  failure  of  teachers  to 
employ  a  technic  in  teaching  which  is  appropriate  to  the  subject-matter 
under  study  and  to  the  results  desired  in  the  children.  The  first  large 
source  of  this  waste  arises  from  the  fact  that  children  are  not  trained  in 
proper  habits  of  study.  They  do  not  acquire  from  grade  to  grade  and  from 
year  to  year  effective  methods  of  working  and  pursiung  the  tasks  which  are 
set  before  them.  Nor  will  children  employ  these  methods  excq>t  occasion- 
ally by  accident  until  teachers  consciously  strive  to  have  them  do  so. 

Not  as  much  reliance  may  safely  be  placed  upon  the  example  of  the 
teacher's  own  logical  procedure  as  should  be  possible.  Not  only  are  the 
vast  majority  of  teachers  not  so  trained  that  they  employ  the  factors  in 
logical  study  in  the  mastery,  organization,  and  presentation  of  the  work 
they  teach;  but,  what  is  even  worse,  their  procedure  does  not  require 
thinking  and  mastery  on  the  part  of  their  children.  Rather,  it  requires 
merely  reciting  and  reproducing  the  work  of  previous  class  exercises  or  the 
thought,  often  the  very  words,  of  the  textbook.  A  recent  investigation  of 
public  school  188B,  in  Manhattan,  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
showed  that  in  eighteen  stenographically  reported  recitations,  the  teachers 
were  doing  the  thinking  and  the  talking  rather  than  the  class.  As  a  result, 
they  used  18,933  words  while  the  pupils  used  but  5,675  words.  In  their 
recitations,  these  pupils  gave  420  one-word  responses,  208  one-sentence 
responses,  96  phrase  re^>onses,  and  20  extended  replies.  There  were  622 
"what,"  "when,"  and  "where"  questions  and  but  138  "how"  and  "why" 
questions. 

Miss  Earhart's  investigation  of  the  ability  of  the  children  to  employ 
the  factors  in  logical  study  led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  when  children  are 
not  properly  trained  to  study  there  is  "great  waste  in  studying."  In  her 
test  to  determine  what  the  children  did  in  stud3ang,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
number  tested  showed  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  either  by  doing 
nothing  at  all  or  by  doing  something  not  required.  In  the  test  to  see  if 
children  knew  what  to  do  to  find  the  answer  to  a  question,  a  very  high  per- 
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centage  of  the  children  expressed  their  ideas  so  indefinitely  that  the  mean- 
ing could  not  be  determined.  The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
pupils  was  in  trying  to  find  the  most  important  thing  in  the  lesson  and  give 
reasons  for  considering  it  the  most  important. 

The  second  large  source  of  waste  which  arises  from  employing  poor 
teaching  technic  results  from  the  failure  of  teachers  to  see  clearly  the  results 
which  are  desirable  and  possible  from  the  study  of  any  given  subject- 
matter  or  from  the  pursuit  of  any  series  of  exercises  or  activities  and  to 
employ  a  teaching  procedure  which  is  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  mastery 
of  the  subject-matter  and  the  results  sought  in  the  children.  We  wish  the 
children  to  come  from  the  schools  equipped  with  certain  specific  habits, 
ideas,  facts  and  principles,  ideals,  standards,  tastes  and  prejudices,  attitudes 
and  perq)ectives.  The  subject-matter  of  instruction,  together  with  the 
resulting  experiences  and  exercises,  should  be  sufficient  to  equip  the  children 
with  such  a  body  of  the  aforesaid  results  as  are  essential  to  social  efficiency. 
Certain  phases  of  the  course  of  study  should  be  so  taught  that  they  result 
in  specific  habits.  Other  phases  will  be  primarily  valuable  in  equipping 
the  individual  with  ideas,  facts,  and  princq>les,  or  knowledge.  Other  phases 
of  subject-matter  and  experiences  will  be  valuable  in  the  development  of 
ideals,  standards,  and  tastes.  Not  only  does  the  subject-matter  which  is 
adapted  to  accomplish  a  given  end  vary,  but  the  technic  of  presenting  the 
subject-matter  that  it  may  secure  the  result  desired  varies  with  the  end 
sought. 

The  teacher  must  be  trained  to  employ  the  technic  which  is  adapted  to 
secure  a  desired  result.  Specific  habits  in  writing,  spelling,  reading,  and 
arithmetic  result  primarily  from  the  employment  of  the  drill  exercise  in 
teaching.  The  drill  lesson,  however,  will  not  accomplish  the  results  sought 
imless  the  essentials  in  good  drill  teaching  characterize  the  work  as  it  moves 
forward.  A  good  drill  teacher  sees  that  the  child  knows  what  he  is  about  to 
master,  and,  if  possible,  has  him  enthusiastic  to  accomplish  its  mastery. 
Secondly,  she  has  him  repeat  the  thing  to  be  mastered  with  the  maximum 
of  attention,  gradually  increasing  the  lapses  of  time  when  she  recurs  to  it 
till  it  is  so  well  fixed  that  no  errors  appear  and  his  responses  are  immediate 
and  automatic.  This  type  of  lesson  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  mastery  of 
those  skills  and  activities  and  facts  which  should  become  automatic. 

If  the  result  desired  in  the  class  is  the  discovery  of  a  principle  or  rule, 
or  the  formulation  of  a  definition,  generalization,  or  concept,  the  type  of 
lesson  which  good  teaching  will  employ  is  the  inductive  lesson,  in  which 
the  children  first  see  dearly  a  problem  vital  to  them  for  solution.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  data  pertaining  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  noted.  The 
data  are  then  compared  with  the  aim  of  noting  the  like  elements,  that  the 
common  truth  or  principle  which  they  suggest  may  be  seen.  Following 
this  comes  the  statement  of  the  principle  or  rule  or  the  formulation  of  the 
definition  or  generalization.    The  teacher  should  employ  the  inductive 
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lesson  when  she  is  teaching  children  for  the  first  time  how  to  solve  problems 
in  addition  of  fractions.  They  arrive  at  the  method  to  be  employed 
inductively.  After  a  principle  or  method  has  once  been  mastered,  the 
future  experience  of  the  children  wiU  show  them  it  has  many  appUcations. 

The  application  of  the  principle  or  general  truth  to  the  interpretation 
and  understanding  of  data  and  situations  to  which  it  is  applicable  brings 
into  use  in  teaching  the  deductive  lesson.  If  the  children  should  meet  the 
question,  in  the  study  of  the  geography  of  Utah,  as  to  why  the  desert  r^on 
lying  betweeh  Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles  is  not  thickly  populated, 
they  would  be  able  to  answer  it  from  the  knowledge  which  they  have  gained 
in  their  study  of  geography  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  determining  the 
population  and  industries  of  a  region.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  work 
out  inductively  the  (solution  of  their  problem.  It  is  sufficient  to  apply  the 
knowledge  which  they  already  possess  to  the  interpretation  of  the  condition 
from  the  standpoint  of  civilization  which  they  find  in  this  region. 

There  is  much  material,  particularly  in  literature,  history,  and  music, 
which  the  children  do  not  need  to  master  thoroly  in  view  of  the  results 
desired  in  them.  Indeed,  its  thoro  mastery  is  beyond  them.  Yet  much  of 
this  material  may  possess  certain  values  which  are  necessary  in  accom- 
plishing the  results  desired  in  children  at  a  given  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. These  ideas  may  be  brought  to  the  children  by  presenting  the  mate- 
rial thru  the  appreciation  lesson.  For  example,  the  change  from  haughti- 
ness in  the  knight  in  the  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  to  an  attitude  of  humility 
and  charity  may  be  brought  to  a  third-  or  fourth-grade  class  by  an  artistic 
teacher  thru  the  presentation  by  reading  and  telling  of  this  story.  What 
they  require  is  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  this  wonderful  story. 
The  tool  for  securing  these  results  is  the  appreciation  lesson.  Many  selec- 
tions in  music,  of  which  the  children  should  feel  the  uplift,  may  be  brought 
to  them  thru  the  appreciation  lesson  long  before  it  is  possible  to  teach  the 
same  selections  thoroly.  Many  critical  and  interesting  periods  in  history 
may  likewise  be  taught  to  the  children  thru  the  appreciation  lesson,  that 
they  may  lend  atmosphere  to  those  aspects  of  the  work  which  the  children 
are  attempting  to  master  thoroly.  In  a  corresponding  way,  the  appre- 
ciation lesson  may  render  service  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and  other 
sciences. 

These  tools  of  the  teacher — the  drill,  the  inductive,  the  deductive,  and 
the  appreciation  lessons — ^with  which  she  secures  the  desired  results  in  the 
children,  when  properly  employed  on  right  subject-matter,  are  not  inter- 
changeable. One  may  not  be  used  effectively  and  economically  in  place 
of  the  other  any  more  than  a  saw  may  be  used  when  an  auger  is  the  tool 
required.  To  proceed,  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  available  tools  and 
of  the  suitability  of  each  to  accomplish  its  ends  is  to  blunder  and  stumble 
and  accomplish  less  than  should  be,  and  therefore  to  waste  both  energy  and 
time. 
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The  third  large  source  of  waste  resulting  from  poor  teaching  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  motivation  of  the  work  and  activities  of  the  children. 
Adequate  motives  should  underlie  and  permeate  all  of  the  work  and  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  This  assimies,  of  course,  that  only  such  subject-matter 
is  provided  by  the  course  of  study  as  is  significant  and  meaningful  to  the 
children  because  (i)  it  answers  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  their 
experience,  (2)  it  solves  problems  which  they  natiurally  meet  in  the  course 
of  their  development,  (3)  it  supplies  needs  which  they  have  felt  in  the  pro- 
cess of  their  normal  development.  The  school's  work  and  activities  are  not 
adequately  motivated  for  the  children  so  long  as  foreign,  non-significant 
material  is  so  prominent  in  the  course  of  study  as  at  present.  When  the 
children  are  occupied  with  significant  material,  they  are  alert  and  aggressive 
for  its  mastery  because  it  is  rendering  service  to  them  which  is  just  as  real 
as  winning  a  successful  case  in  coiirt  is  to  the  practicing  attorney.  Adequate 
motives  render  easy  of  direction  the  whole  problem  of  study  and  experi- 
mentation on  the  part  of  the  children.  They  also  make  it  easy  for  large 
strides  to  be  taken  in  the  class  exercises.  Adequate  motives  render  it  easy 
to  accomplish  more  work  and  thoro  mastery  in  less  time.  Their  absence 
means  a  dull  class,  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  and  consequent  slow  progress  and 
loss  of  time. 

The  responsibility  for  the  adjustments  which  are  essential  to  accom- 
plishing the  improvements  in  the  schools  which  will  eliminate  the  waste 
above  set  forth  rests  with  the  supervisory  force.  Not  one  cent  of  additional 
expense  need  be  imposed  upon  any  school  system  for  the  improvement  of 
its  course  of  study  or  the  technic  of  teaching  employed  in  its  schools.  Some 
additional  expense  may  be  necessary  if  the  needs  of  the  subnormal  and 
feeble-minded  children  are  to  be  adequately  met.  There  are  ways,  how- 
ever, well  known  to  all  of  you,  of  serving  their  needs  relatively  well  without 
great  additional  expense.  The  gifted  and  talented  children  may  be  very 
satisfactorily  cared  for,  even  in  the  same  school,  with  the  average  normal 
children  by  providing  additional  significant  work  which  they  may  pursue. 
The  supervisory  officers  in  every  system  must  face  squarely  the  burden  of 
this  responsibility.  There  is  no  defense  for  supervision  at  heavy  e:q>ense 
unless  its  provision  insures  rational,  hygienic  work  in  the  schools  and  also 
more  work  of  better  quality  or  the  same  amoimt  of  work  of  better  quality 
in  less  time. 


m.     FRANCIS  G.  BLAIR,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

A  railroad  official  has  recently  given  us  a  new  figure  of  speech.  In 
considering  the  reconmiendations  of  the  government  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  service  of  our  railroad  systems  he  replied:  "How  can  you 
unscramble  %gs?" 
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Of  coiirsei  you  cannot  answer  an  argument  with  a  figure  of  speech, 
yet  it  is  sometimes  true  that  such  a  figure  directs  attention  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  proposal.  Every  proposition  'to 
change  the  form  of  our  present  system  of  public  education  to  insure  a  greater 
economy  of  time  brings  us  face  to  face  with  this  difficulty  of  unscrambling 
scrambled  eggs.  We  have  presented  to  us  a  condition  representing  one 
hundred  years  of  e3q)erimentation,  some  of  it  intelligent  and  some  of  it 
blind.  Chir  school  system  did  not  spring  full-fledged  and  efficient  from  the 
brain  of  an  educational  Job.  It  came  into  existence  more  after  the  manner 
of  Topsy — "just  growed."  The  condition  is  a  badly  mixed  one.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat. 

I  agree,  however,  with  the  committee  in  its  efforts  to  reconstruct  the 
system  along  the  lines  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  time.  There 
are  two  general  methods  proposed  for  effecting  these  changes.  One  deals 
mainly  with  the  larger  readjustments  and  reorganizations — a  more  economic 
arrangement  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  The  other 
has  to  do  with  working  economies  in  the  smaller  imits  which  compose  the 
system.  Gabriel  Tarde,  in  his  great  book.  The  Laws  of  Imagination^ 
says  that  the  most  effective  way  of  reforming  any  social  institution  is  to 
begin  with  its  primary  elements.  If  we  modify  these  primal  elements  we 
have  made  permanent  progress.  Any  permanent  improvement  in  the 
public-school  system  must  rest  upon  a  change  in  the  primary  elements  of 
that  system. 

The  first  one  of  these  primal  elements  is  the  recitation.  While  the 
term  has  different  interpretations  under  different  systems,  its  meaning  is 
well  understood.  Anything  that  this  committee  can  propose  for  effecting 
a  greater  economy  of  time  and  energy  in  the  recitation  will  promote  the 
general  cause  of  economy  of  time  in  the  school  system.  What  can  be  done 
to  stop  the  waste  in  passing  to  and  from  a  recitation  ?  How  can  we  rid 
it  of  the  intellectual  dandling  and  pedagogical  inflations?  How  can  we 
make  the  connection  between  the  child's  mind  and  the  point  in  question 
more  direct  and  complete  ? 

A  second  primary  element  is  the  teacher.  No  lasting  economy  in  time 
will  be  effected  imtil  oiu:  teachers  are  prepared  to  organize  these  units  of 
instruction  in  an  economic  way.  More  time  is  wasted  thru  poor  teaching 
than  thru  any  other  source.  If  this  committee,  thru  its  labors,  can  assist 
in  a  demand  for  a  more  thoro  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work,  a 
better  equipment  for  effective,  direct  teaching,  it  will  have  worked  one  of 
the  greatest  economies  in  time. 

The  last  primary  element  which  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  supervisor 

or  superintendent.    What  a  vast  waste  of  time  occurs  annually  thruout 

our  public-school  system  because  the  separate  parts  are  not  wrought  into  a 

living  organic  imityl    For  instance,  the  time  required  in  developing  the 

abit  of  rapid,  silent  reading  and  good  oral  reading  can  be  greatly  reduced 
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if  the  supervisor  or  superintendent  knows  how  to  articulate  the  work  of 
the  teachers  in  the  various  grades.  Too  often  the  work  of  one  teacher 
counteracts  or  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  lower  grade. 
If,  however,  a  definite  line  of  work  is  planned  by  a  supervisor  or  superin- 
tendent and  all  the  teachers  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  this  plan,  a  great 
economy  results,  not  only  in  time,  but  in  the  expenditure  of  energy  and  in 
the  results  accomplished.  Let  us  stand  strongly  for  expert  supervisors 
and  superintendents  as  great  time-savers. 


IV.     L.  D.  HARVEY,  PRESIDENT,  STOUT  INSTITUTE,  MENOMONIE,  WIS. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education 
has  in  its  report  held  quite  closely  to  what  it  states  as  its  primary  idea, 
that  of  dealing  with  the  educational  problem  for  those  who  cover  the  whole 
period  of  either  general  or  special  education.  Since  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  young  people  of  this  coimtry  do  not  complete  "the  whole  period  of 
general  or  special  education  in  their  entire  extent,"  it  appears  that  this 
report  deals  "primarily"  with  the  reorganization  of  our  educational  system 
in  the  interests  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  school  population. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  report  ignores  the  nine-tenths,  but  that 
its  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  necessities  or  apparent  necessities  of  the  smaller 
fraction.  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  proposed  modification  of  the  entire 
school  system,  primarily  in  the  interest  of  one-tenth  of  the  school  popula- 
tion, must  secondarily  at  least  consider,  and  consider  very  seriously,  the 
effect  of  this  modification  upon  the  remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  school 
population,  and,  to  justify  the  reorganization,  it  must  clearly  be  apparent 
to  those  who  are  to  bring  it  about,  as  well  as  to  those  affected  by  it,  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  nine-tenths  as  well  as  to  the  one-tenth. 

The  recommendations  of  the  conmiittee  based  upon  its  conclusions 
that  at  least  two  years'  time  could  be  saved  in  our  ^ucational  scheme  of 
work  clearly  imply  that  we  have  been  demanding  more  work  of  students 
than  is  necessary  for  completing  a  general  or  special  education  which  a 
school  should  give;  or  that  we  have  been  demanding  work  not  contributing 
to  these  ends;  or  that  our  modes  of  administering  the  work  have  been 
faulty;  or  that  there  has  been  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of  these  defects. 
I  believe  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  in  its  entirety  warrants  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  committee's  view  is  that  there  has  been  such  a  combination 
of  these  three  defects,  a  conclusion  with  which  I  agree  most  heartily. 

Assuming  that  these  three  defects  exist,  the  practical  question  is,  "What 
must  be  done  to  remedy  them  ?"  We  must  first  ascertain  what  work  has 
been  demanded  either  in  the  cultmral  field  of  general  education  or  in  the 
technical  field  of  special  education,  which,  tho  having  educational  value, 
has  less  of  such  value  than  the  experience  of  life  during  the  period  required 
for  this  work  would  have  for  the  individual.    Second,  we  must  determine 
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what  work  has  been  demanded  that  has  practically  no  value  in  developing 
efiSdency  either  in  the  general  or  special  education  of  the  individual.  Third, 
we  must  determine  what  is  essential  in  the  organization  of  what  may 
finally  be  deemed  necessary  in  order  of  presentation  and  what  modifications 
shall  be  necessary  in  methods  of  instruction  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  effort.  To  arbitrarily  cut 
off  the  last  two  years  of  the  existing  elementary  course  is  certainly  no 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  attempt  to  crowd  into  the  first  six  years  of 
school  life  all  of  the  work  now  attempted  in  eight  years  is  an  absurdity. 
No  one  will  deny  that  much  valuable  work  is  now  required  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  course  even  tho  a  portion  of  it  might  very  properly 
be  eliminated,  and  I  think  those  people  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  elementary  pupils  will  agree  that  for  a  majority  of  the  pupils 
some  of  the  work  now  required  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  cannot 
profitably  be  given  to  sixth-grade  pupils.  Under  the  proposed  scheme,  if 
this  work  is  to  be  given  at  all,  it  must  find  a  place  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  proposed  six-year  secondary  school.  The  existing  high-school  work 
cannot  be  pushed  down  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  allowed  to 
crowd  out  the  valuable  features  of  that  work  as  now  offered.  In  other 
words,  the  proposed  six-year  secondary  school  cannot  begin  where  the 
present  four-year  secondary  school  begins;  it  must  begin  where  the  sixth- 
grade  work  as  reorganized  ends  and  must  carry  the  essentials  o  the  present 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  work  with  material  modifications  of  the  existing 
high-school  courses  of  study.  These  modification  will  necessitate  material 
modifications  of  present  college-entrance  requirements  and  necessarHy 
of  college  coiirses  themselves,  and  such  modifications  will  necessitate  similar 
modifications  of  university-entrance  requirements  and  possibly  further 
modifications  of  requirements  for  completion  of  these  courses. 

As  already  indicated  these  modifications  must  be  along  the  line  of  the 
three  defects  previously  noted. 

The  whole  problem,  then,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  applying 
of  the  principles  of  scientific  management  to  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  system.  The  development  of  our  school  system 
up  to  the  present  time  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  failure  to  apply 
the  principles  of  scientific  management.  In  productive  industry  these 
principles  demand  a  very  definite  knowledge  of  exactly  what  is  necessary 
for  the  most  economic  results  in  production — an  elimination  of  every  non- 
essential, either  in  material  or  in  process,  and  the  introduction  of  the  most 
direct  and  effective  processes  in  doing  what  is  to  be  done.  Applying  these 
principles  to  the  organization  of  an  educational  system,  we  must  begin  with 
the  elementary  school  and  seek  to  determine  what  that  school  can  do  for 
its  pupils  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  training  that  will  make  th^n  most 
effective  in  their  succeeding  work  whether  in  school  or  in  life,  in  the  way  of 
knowledge,  of  power  in  thought  and  action,  and  of  character.    These  are 
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no  mere  glittering  generalities  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  The  expert  in 
scientific  management  spends  months  in  investigatmg  and  experimenting 
to  determine  exactly  what  motions,  what  order  of  these  motions,  and  what 
periods  of  rest  are  necessary  to  carry  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  pig  by  pig,  one  him- 
dred  feet  in  the  least  time  with  the  greatest  economy  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  workman.  It  will  take  more  than  some  months  to  determine  and 
formulate  the  information  which  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school  needs 
and  which  is  to  be  acqiiired  thru  study  of  the  different  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum. It  will  take  more  time  to  determine  and  formulated  the  kind,  the 
amount,  and  the  order  of  training  to  develop  power  in  thought  and  action 
alwa3rs  with  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil.  It  will  take  no  less 
time  to  determine  and  formulate  what  is  essential  in  the  development  of 
character  and  what  must  be  done  to  secure  that  development.  It  will 
take  more  time  than  we  have  yet  used  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  and  training  in  these  various  fields.  The  same  line  of  procediu'e 
will  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  secondary  schools,  with  every  subject 
that  finds  a  place  in  the  course  of  study.  The  same  necessity  exists  for 
similar  work  with  the  coiurse  of  study  of  the  college,  the  university,  and  the 
special  school.  We  shall  never  get  any  adequate  reorganization  of  any 
phase  of  our  S3rstem  of  education  until  we  attack  the  problem  from  this 
angle.  This  means  that  the  individual  to  be  taught  and  his  needs  become 
the  central  point  of  consideration.  What  does  not  contribute  to  these 
needs  must  be  eliminated  both  in  matter  and  in  method.  This  means 
quality  rather  than  quantity  and  quality  as  related  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  educated.  The  quantitative  idea  has  been  the  dominant 
one  in  the  development  of  our  S3rstem  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  a  question  of  how  much  and  how  long  rather  than  what  value  and 
how  quickly. 

How  many  teachers  of  algebra  have  any  definite  idea  or  have  ever 
given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  what  the  study  of  algebra  does  for 
the  pupil  in  ministering  to  his  real  needs  for  his  future  work  ?  How  many 
superintendents  and  principals  have  ever  considered  that  the  needs  of  the 
high-school  student  studying  algebra  who  intends  to  take  the  college  course 
are  different  from  those  of  the  high-school  student  studying  algebra  who 
expects  to  leave  school  before  or  at  the  end  of  his  high-school  course  ?  How 
many  have  ever  studied  the  relative  values  of  algebra  and  other  subjects 
for  either  of  these  two  classes  of  students  ?  How  many  teachers  of  geometry 
have  ever  determined  how  much  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  how  much 
skill  in  arithmetic  and  what  knowledge  of  algebra  and  what  skill  in  its  use 
are  necessary  in  order  to  master  the  work  in  geometry?  How  many 
teachers  of  trigonometry  have  ever  thought  how  little  of  algebra  or  geom- 
etry is  essential  for  a  working  knowledge  of  trigonometry  ?  In  a  similar 
way  we  might  go  thru  every  other  subject  taught  in  the  secondary  schools, 
elementary  schools,  and  higher  institutions,  asking  the  same  questions, 
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and  the  answers  to  these  questions  if  correctly  given  would  throw  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  whole  problem. 

I  realize  thoroly  well  that  the  demand  for  a  determination  of  the  rela- 
tive educational  values  of  different  items  of  knowledge  for  the  pupil  at  any 
given  time  and  for  a  determination  of  the  kind,  amount,  and  character  of 
training  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  at  every  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment is  a  most  difficult  one.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  these  determinations  accurately,  but  if  it  be  impos- 
sible to  make  them  with  perfect  accuracy  that  does  not  relieve  from  the 
necessity  to  make  them  with  the  greatest  accuracy  possible.  There  is 
no  other  safe  basis  upon  which  to  biiild  an  educational  system.  Every 
intelligent  effort  in  this  direction  will  accomplish  something  and  will  make 
the  next  step  easier.  Failure  to  enter  upon  an  intelligent  effort  and  con- 
tinue it  will  make  the  present  bad  condition  worse. 

The  recommendations  of  the  conmiittee,  if  carried  into  effect,  not  only 
will  save  two  years  of  time  for  the  individual  who  completes  a  college  or 
university  course,  but  also  should  give  better  educational  results  and  save 
in  time  all  along  the  line,  for  the  great  majority  of  pupils  who  do  not  com- 
plete a  college  course. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  have  no  national  system  of  education 
and  no  central  authority  either  national  or  state  upon  which  we  may 
depend  to  carry  out  the  reconmoiendations  of  the  committee.  To  carry 
these  recommendations  into  effect  I  believe  that  the  following  requirements 
must  be  met: 

1.  A  reorganization  of  the  courses  of  study  all  along  the  line  from  the 
elementary  to  the  professional  school. 

2.  Superintendents  and  principals  with  better  training  than  they  now 
have  for  the  work  of  organization  and  administration  from  the  professional 
viewpoint. 

3.  Men  in  sjonpathy  with  the  idea  of  securing  greater  economy  of  time 
and  effort  in  education  thru  the  work  of  the  schools. 

4.  Men  with  initiative  and  possessing  analytical  power,  imbued  with 
the  earnest  desire  to  adjust  educational  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils; 
men  who  will  subordinate  system  to  these  needs  rather  than  develop  system 
with  little  regard  for  the  pupils. 

5.  Men  willing  and  intelligent  enough  to  study  the  existing  system  to 
determine  its  faults  and  when  they  have  discovered  those  faults  courageous 
enough  to  apply  the  remedy  and  tactful  and  forceful  enough  to  secure  a 
public  sentiment  in  their  locality  that  will  insure  the  success  of  the  remedy. 

6.  Men  who  are  less  concerned  with  holding  their  jobs  than  they  are 
with  doing  the  jobs  so  well  that  the  job  will  hold  them;  men  who  can  realize 
that  the  best  man  is  not  the  one  who  can  hold  his  job  but  the  one  who  puts 
so  much  intelligence,  conscience,  and  enthusiasm  into  his  job  that  he  can 
secure  a  better  one. 
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7.  Men  who  know  thoroly  well  what  constitutes  good  teaching  in  every 
stage  of  the  work  under  their  direction  and  who  possess  the  professional 
insight  necessary  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  training  of  the  teachers 
who  are  working  under  their  supervision. 

8.  Men  in  the  secondary  schools  who  will  be  less  concerned  with  collie- 
entrance  requirements  and  the  commendation  of  college  authorities  than 
with  the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  the  people  being  taught  and 
trained  and  the  commendation  of  these  yoimg  people  and  their  parents. 

9.  More  thoughtful,  better-trained  teachers  all  along  the  line,  even  in 
the  colleges,  the  universities,  and  the  special  schools,  and  as  a  corollary 
better  training  schools  for  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  better 
organized  and  manned  departments  of  education  in  our  universities  and 
other  institutions  where  teachers  are  prepared  for  work  in  advance  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

10.  Successful  experiment  in  single  systems  and  individual  schools 
and  institutions,  and  S3rstematic  and  conscientious  effort  for  an  awakened 
and  enlightened  public  interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  proposed. 

11.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  conditions  vary  so  widely  in  different 
commimities  that  every  conmiimity  cannot  imdertake  to  adopt  the  proposed 
scheme  in  its  entirety.  

v.      E.  E.  SCRIBNER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ISHPEBONG,  MICH. 

This  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  wonderful  country  when  it  is  popu- 
lar to  "knock" — a  time  when  the  speaker  or  writerwha  discredits  present 
conditions  secures  an  attentive  hearing.  To  me  the  most  consoling  feature 
of  this  critical  age  is  the  fact  that  the  most  active  critics  are  those  who  have 
the  least  practical  knowledge  of  that  which  they  so  vigorously  criticize. 
Those  who  attack  business  and  criticize  business  methods  are  not  those 
who  give  their  time  and  risk  their  money  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  but 
theorists' who  endeavor  to  make  a  living  by  advocating  methods  of  business 
procedure  which  sound  plausible  and  which  seem  to  the  iminformed  to  be 
correct  solutions  of  the  problems  which  perplex  those  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial and  economic  enterprises  of  our  coimtry  and  those  who  are  directing 
our  social  and  political  institutions. 

The  public-school  system  has  received  its  full  share  of  this  \mwhole- 
some  attack.    Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  state  that 

there  Is  genuine  cause  for  distrust  of  the  entire  system  of  public  education — that  there  is 
i4>parent  and  imperative  need  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment;  that  something  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public  education  which  woidd  really 
educate  our  bo3rs  and  girls  for  successfid  careers  in  the  lives  they  are  to  lead. 

That  quotation  reads  well  and  the  author  of  it  shows  powers  of  expres- 
sion, acquired  under  the  present  system  of  public  education,  that  make  his 
charge  seem  plausible,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  he  fails  to  state 
or  even  suggest  the  particular  work  said  boys  and  girls  are  to  do  in  living  out 
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''the  lives  they  are  to  lead.'*  Why?  Because  he  cannot,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  knows.  If  the  parent  could  send  with  the  child,  the 
day  he  enters  school,  a  statement  which  would  give  the  teacher  the  child's 
mental  caliber  or  even  an  intimation  of  the  place  in  the  world's  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted  by  temperament  and  native  ability,  the  problem  of 
educating  the  child  for  that  place  would  be  comparatively  easy  of  solution, 
for  then  the  children  could  be  grouped  and  classified  in  the  same  manner 
that  material  things  are  grouped  and  classified  in  a  commercial  industry. 
Take  the  mining  of  iron  ore  as  an  illustration.  Chemical  analysis  of  the 
ore  enables  the  producer  to  grade  it  so  that  its  value  in  the  market  and  the 
particular  use  in  the  iron  world  for  which  it  is  best  adapted  are  almost 
exactly  determined.  Trade  conditions  regulate  the  quantity  of  the  various 
grades  which  it  is  wise  to  mine,  and  organization  and  careful  management 
determine  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed  to  mine  and  market  the  ore 
at  a  profit.  Econonly  is  the  watchword,  and  ordinary  bookkeepmg  enables 
the  company  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  its  operations  and  its  financial 
status  at  any  time.  But  how  different  is  the  business  of  the  public  school! 
There  is  no  anal3rsis  which  will  determine  the  value  of  the  individual  pupil  it 
is  to  work  upon,  nor  is  there  any  fixed  system  of  bookkeq)ing  which  will  enable 
anyone  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  work  as  it  is  done  day  by  day. 

The  schools  are  given  the  indefinite  task  of  educating  the  children  of 
the  masses,  not  each  for  a  definite  work  or  an  imchangeable  place  in  society, 
but  for  some  position  in  life,  unknown  to  the  parents,  to  the  teachers,  or 
even  to  the  students  themselves.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  school  is 
compelled,  by  its  peculiar  position  and  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the 
material  that  comes  to  it,  to  endeavor  to  develop  or  educate  in  a  general 
way  the  whole  child,  hoping  that  he  may  be  prepared  by  such  education  to 
fit  into  a  place  in  life  where  he  will  work  and  be  happy  and  contented. 
Experience  had  taught  us  that  whatever  the  field  of  himian  activity,  suc- 
cess brings  contentment  and  failiire  brings  unrest — that  imrest  comes  to  all 
when  success  is  so  indifferent  that  living  conditions  are  hard. 

The  efficiency  of  our  school  work  cannot  justly  be  compared  with  that  of 
Germany  or  any  other  Eiiropean  country  because  social  and  political  condi- 
tions there  are  very  different  from  those  in  this  country.  First,  a  democracy 
should  not  attempt  to  build  society  by  education  but  thru  society  should 
attempt  to  build  the  individual.  We  hold  that  the  state  is  strong  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  every  individual  is  free,  large,  and  independent.  Eiuropean 
countries  have  a  better  educated  upper  class  than  we.  They  have,  without 
question,  deeper  scholars  in  greater  number  than  we  have.  They  have 
institutions  compared  with  which  ours  are  puny.  Why  ?  Because  they 
are  educating  the  top  while  we  are  educating  society  from  the  bott<Hn  to  the 
top.  We  are  not  attempting  to  lift  favored  classes  higher.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  give  to  those  who  already  have.  We  are  attempting  to  put 
oiu"  hands  under  the  foundations  of  human  life  and  lift  everybody  up — the 
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foreign  born  with  the  native  bom,  the  son  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer  or  scholar 
side  by  side  with  the  son  of  the  miner  or  the  son  of  the  common  laborer. 

That  is  a  much  slowei;  process  but  it  builds  up  the  intelligent  citizenship 
which  alone  can  insure  the  perpetuity  of  our  democracy.  American 
education  should  aim  first  to  reveal  to  the  pupils  the  condition  of  their 
prosperity  and  the  civilization  of  the  age.  The  immediate  course  of  all 
prosperity  and  the  stimulant  to  all  advancement  is  industry.  Economic 
aims,  economic  pursuits,  and  economic  achievements  occupy  the  attention 
of  most  of  our  people.  Thru  industry  in  these  fields  all  of  us,  directly  or 
indirectly,  acquire  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  and  thru  success  in  them 
attain  that  happiness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  tend  to  develop  the 
noblest  part  of  our  nature;  or  because  of  failiire  some  become  discontented, 
morose,  and  too  often  a  vidous  menace  to  society.  Training  for  economic 
industry  should  be  the  watchword  of  every  teacher,  the  aim  of  every 
school  S3rstem. 

That  we  can  economize  in  time  there  is  little  question  of  doubt.  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  waste  in  time  and  effort  which  can  be  charged  to 
educatidb  today  comes  from  want  of  organization  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities.  The  entire  s)rstem  is  loose.  There  should  be  a  strong,  power- 
ful national  educational  bureau  holding  a  portfolio  in  the  President's  cabinet. 
This  bureau  should  be  given  the  power  by  Congress  to  direct  the  educational 
forces  of  the  nation,  elementary,  secondary,  and  advanced.  The  depart- 
ments of  education  of  the  several  states  should  be  required  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  national  bureau.  They  shoidd  give  their  attention,  first, 
to  establishing  imiform  standards  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, school  superintendents,  and  members  of  school  boards,  having  in  mind 
the  importance  of  securing  permanency  of  emplo3anent  or  administration  to 
those  who  attain  that  standard.  No  business  can  attain  the  highest  produc- 
tive efficiency  by  often  changing  its  management  and  reorganizmg,  but  under 
present  conditions  we  all  know  that  change  and  reorganization  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  the  business  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

With  permanency  of  employment  secured  to  the  educator  and  adminis- 
trator of  educational  forces,  they  would  attack  the  problem  of  education 
with  the  ambition  that  every  conscientious  worker  employs  in  his  life 
work;  that  is,  a  determination  to  make  each  year's  success  a  little  better 
than  the  last.  I  have  said  that  there  is  no  analysis  which  will  determine  the 
value  of  the  individual  pupil.  I  wish  to  modify  that  statement  by  saying 
that  I  believe  that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  parent, 
after  the  pupil  has  been  a  few  years  at  school,  should  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  general  way  at  least,  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  child  is  by 
nature  fitted.  Some  believe  that  psychology  has  now  reached  the  practical 
point  where  its  principles  can  be  consulted  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  a 
youth  to  the  vocation  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  natiural  endowment. 
If  that  is  true  much  time  can  be  saved  by  adding  to  the  faculty  of  every 
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school  system  an  expert  psychologist  who  would  classify  the  school  material 
according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  We  all  know  that  much  time 
is  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  boys,  whom  nature  endowed  for  the  trades  for 
the  professions.  Again  there  is  a  great  waste  in  spending  months  if  not 
years  in  the  elementary  school  in  teaching  subject-matter  which  has  little 
if  any  disciplinary  value  and  which  could  be  learned  in  a  few  days  if  the 
pupils  were  more  matmre. 

But  however  much  we  may  theorize  upon  and  debate  the  educational 
problem,  hoping  to  decide  upon  some  plan  whereby  some  of  the  youth  of 
oiu:  land  may  acquire  the  tools  of  education  and  enter  the  factories  and 
shops  and  become  efficient  workmen  and  loyal,  intelligent  citizens,  while 
others  become  trained  for  the  professions  or  administrative  responsibilities, 
and  others  go  on  to  become  the  scholars  and  leaders  of  intellectual  thought, 
the  paramount  educational  problem  still  remains  that  the  ideal  school 
should  develop  the  young  to  their  highest  possibilities. 

When  the  student  has  determined  upon  his  life  ambition,  it  will  be  easy 
to  save  time.  Then  he  will  be  amenable  to  instruction  and  inexorable 
in  self-discipline.  The  school  can  teach  him  to  be  quick,  ready,  resourceful, 
and  self-reliant.  He  must  learn  to  endiire  hardship,  both  to  spurt  and 
to  stand  a  long  heavy  strain  as  circumstances  require,  putting  every  oimce 
of  energy  into  his  job  and  learning  to  combine  individual  initiative  with 
the  habit  of  co-operation,  thus  subordinating  personal  ambition  to  the  com- 
mon good.  All  these  qualities  can  be  secured  by  proper  training,  tho,  as  all 
young  people  are  variously  endowed  with  natural  gifts,  some  will  make 
greater  successes  than  others,  but  all  who  acquire  thru  education  those  ele- 
ments of  character  will  succeed  in  their  life  work. 

Saving  of  two  years  of  time  in  securing  general  or  advanced  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  without  loss  in  preparation  would  mean 
the  saving  of  a  great  fortune  each  year  to  the  taxpayers  and  those  who  liber- 
ally contribute  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  nation  and  would  add  two 
years  to  the  working  period  of  every  student  thus  educated.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  done  by  renaming  the  grades  so  that  the  high  school  will 
occupy  six  years,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  thru  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  forces,  which  would  insiure  permanency  in  school  adminis- 
tration and  superintendency  and  higher  standards  of  scholarships  and  pro- 
fessional training  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  force. 

But  notwithstanding  the  attack  the  American  educational  system  has 
had  to  meet  in  recent  years,  I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  consider  that 
the  schools  have  a  wonderful  record.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
What  a  school  system  is,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
it  produces,  and  I  unhesitatingly  defy  the  whole  world  in  time  past  and  time 
present  to  show  so  vast  a  proportion  of  citizens  so  well  off,  so  contented,  so 
remunerated  by  their  toil,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  of  America 
today. 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


OFFICERS 


^mMmI— CAnutms  J.  TiAcy,  Ethical  QUtore  School N«ir  York,  N.Y. 

VU^Pr$ti4mih-Lvai  T.  Euxs,  dlnctor,  Pbooiix  Kindergirtca Phoenix,  Aris. 

FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Forenoon,  July  7,  1914 

The  Kindergarten  Department  held  its  first  session  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.if.  by  the  president  of  the  department, 
Catherine  J.  Tracy,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  following  program  was  given: 

"The  Readjustment  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  to  Conform  to  the 
Same  General  Principles" — ^Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

"Adaptation  of  the  Work  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Needs  of  Individual  Children" 
— ^M.  P.  £.  Grosasmann,  educational  director,  National  As8odati<m  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  Plainfidd,  N.J. 

After  the  program  came  a  discussion  which  was  participated  in  by  the  following: 
Lucy  T.  EUis,  director.  Phoenix  Kindergarten,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Joseph  S.  Gaylord,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.;  Anna  I. 
Jenkins,  direcUv  of  Roosevelt  Kindergartens,  Pasadena,  CaL;  and  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann, 
educational  director.  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the 

ensuing  year: 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Ware,  preddent.  Training  School,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Anna  I.  Jenkins,  oirector  of  Roosevelt  Kindergartens,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Myra  M.  l^^chester,  educational  director,  National  Kindergarten  Association,  and 
special  cdlaborator,  Kindergarten  Diviskm,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

SECOND  SESSION— Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  department  met  in  the  Auditorium  at  3:30  pjc.,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Tracy. 

The  program  announced  as  the  first  speaker  Luella  A.  Palmer,  assistant  director  of 
kindergartens,  public  schools.  New  York,  N.Y.,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  Miss  Palmer, 
her  paper  on  "Problems  versus  Subject-Matter  as  a  Basis  for  Kindergarten  Curricula" 
was  read  by  Miss  Tracy. 

The  following  songs,  all  with  the  exception  of  the  "Moon  Song"  suitable  for  kinder- 
garten children,  were  then  presented  by  Ida  C.  Knapp,  formerly  supervisor  of  kinder- 
garten music,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

"The  Shepherd's  Idyl,"  "Swinging  Song,"  "Boating  Song,"  "Bob  White."  "The 
Screech  Owl,"  "The  Robin,"  "Black^th  Song,"  "Lufiaby,"  and  the  "Moon  Song." 

Mjrra  M.  Winchester,  educatiotial  director,  National  Kindergarten  Association, 
and  spinal  collaborator.  Kindergarten  Division,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
^x>ke  on  "What  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Is  Doing  for  the  Kindergarten." 

Discussion:  Mar^tret  E.  Schallenberger,  conunissioner  of  elementary  schools, 
Sacramento,  CaL,  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Ware,  president.  Training  School,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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The  Committee  cm  Nominations  submitted  the  following  report: 

For  President — Anna  M.  Stovall,  supervisor  and  normal  instructor,  Golden  Gate 
Kindergarten  A^odation,  San  Frandsco,  Cal. 

For  Vice-PresiderU-^Myn.  M.  l^^chester,  educational  director,  National  Kinder- 
garten Association,  and  special  collaborator,  Kindergarten  Division,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  for  the  depart- 
ment be  given  to  the  incoming  preddent. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Winhsed  Ohk,  Secretary  pro  tempore 

THIRD  SESSION— Friday  Fokenoon,  July  io,  1914 

The  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Departments  of  Special  and  Elementary 
Education  in  the  Auditoritun,  and  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.if. 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

** Standardizing  the  Work  in  the  Kindergsuten  and  Elementary  Schools" — Ge<»gia 
Alexander,  su^rvising  i>rincipal  of  schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

''A  Practical  Experiment  with  Backward  Children"'— John  W.  Carr.  superintendent 
of  schools,  Bayonne,  N.T.    (For  this  paper,  see  Department  of  Special  Eaucation.) 

"Reading  and  Aritlunetic  as  Tests  of  Mental  Ability  "—Clara  Schmitt,  Child-Study 
Department,  public  schools,  Chicago,  HL  (For  this  paper,  see  Departmoit  of  Special 
Education.) 

"The  Montessori  Message — ^True  Education  the  Ba^  of  a  New  Civilization" — 
Louise  Dixon  Boyle,  New  Yoik,  N.Y.  In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  this  paper  was  read 
by  the  secretary  of  the  department. 

W.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


ADAPTATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TO 
THE  NEEDS  OP  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN 

MAXIMILIAN   P.  E.  GROSZMANN,   EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR,   NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN,  PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

Is  the  great  educational  reform  about  which  we  have  been  talking  for 
years  a  happy  reality  in  our  schools?  I  fear  it  is  not,  and  we  have  been 
slow  in  carrying  our  theory  into  practice,  imprisoned  as  our  thoughts  and 
habits  have  been  by  the  fetters  of  tradition.  Our  schools  still  produce  too 
many  failures;  too  many  children  fall  behind  or  leave  school  before  they 
have  received  the  training  they  need;  too  many  drift  into  idleness,  shiftless- 
ness  and  even  delinquency,  who  might  have  become  useful  citizens.  So 
there  must  still  be  too  much  uniformity. 

In  fact,  the  slogan  of  imiformity  has  assumed  a  new  guise.  We  are 
now  talking  about  ''standardization,"  even  of  the  mental  tests  by  which 
we  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  flass,  or  a  school,  or  an  individual  child.  As 
if  we  could  approach  any  two  children  in  exactly  the  same  way,  or  as  if 
the  conditions  of  any  two  classes  or  schools  were  exactly  alike! 

When  the  kindergarten  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  it  was 
justly  hafled  with  enthusiasm  as  a  new  gospel  of  freedom  from  scholastic 
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narrowness  and  pedantry.  It  gave  a  new  outlook  upon  the  possibilities  of 
child  development.  It  took  advantage  of  those  valuable  formative  years 
which  had  been  n^lected  by  the  traditional  school  in  which  education  was 
held  to  be  synonymous  with  book  learning.  It  led  the  educator  back  to 
some  realities  in  child  life.  And  it  recognized  the  symbolic  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  child  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the 
kindergarten  movement  in  this  country.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  criticisms  hurled  against  it.  But  two  great  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  must  be  discussed  here:  The  one  is  that  in  the  general 
kindergarten  practice  the  original  Froebel  Gifts  and  Occupations  and 
Games  and  Songs  have  been  adhered  to  without  modification,  in  a  stereo- 
typed form,  and  with  the  exclusion  of  everything  that  might  have  enriched 
and  broadened  the  life  of  the  kindergarten  children.  Thus  there  was  a 
relative  paucity  and  one-sidedness  of  educational  material  which  left  many 
a  child  of  that  age  unprovided  for  and  unappealed  to.  For  the  newer 
appreciation  of  genetic  psychology  has  taught  us  that  the  child  is  a  much 
more  complex  being  than  was  known  at  the  time  of  Froebel  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  development  of  the  individual  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  knowledge  of  race  psychology  and  biology. 

Again,  the  rigidity  of  general  practice  makes  itself  felt  in  the  tendency 
toward  uniformity.  Group  work  is  the  rule;  individual  work,  the  excep- 
tion. All  children  in  the  same  group  are  supposed  to  do  the  same  thing 
practically  in  the  same  way  at  the  same  time.  Individual  differences  in 
execution,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  avoided,  are  as  far  as  possible  dis- 
couraged so  that  a  uniform  standard  of  perfection  may  be  attained. 

The  children  march  and  sing  at  the  same  time,  they  dance  and  play  in 
a  prescribed  and  imitating  fashion  when  the  program  requires  it;  they 
weave  and  model  and  draw  and  lay  sticks  and  build  at  the  same  time  in 
a  formal  way  and  following  conventional,  traditional  patterns. 

It  has  been,  in  a  measure,  a  misfortune  for  the  kindergarten  that  it 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  this  country.  In  its  own  native  home  it  has  never 
been  fully  recognized  in  the  public-school  S3rstem,  and  private  initiative, 
adapting  itself  to  local  and  special  needs,  kept  the  kindergarten  idea  freer 
from  formalism  than  was  possible  here.  As  soon  as  the  kindergarten 
became  a  feature  of  public-school  education,  in  the  American  S3rstem,  it 
partook  of  the  faults  characteristic  of  that  S3rstem.  It  ceased  to  be  a  kinder- 
garten and  became  a  classroom  arrangement.  It  imprisoned  the  children 
indoors  and  became  a  matter  of  chairs  and  tables  and  order  and  discipline 
and  quiet  and  co-ordination.  However,  the  young  child  is  repeating,  in 
his  life  instincts,  his  games,  his  experiments  with  the  world  about  him,  the 
experience  of  early  race  history.  He  wants  to  play  on  the  floor,  not  to  sit 
orderly,  for  any  length  of  time,  on  a  chair;  he  wants  to  play  in  a  sand  heap, 
not  on  a  sand  table;  he  wants  to  be  dirty,  not  neat;  he  wants  to  ^lay 
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with  water,  and  wade,  and  throw,  and  climb,  and  drop  things,  and  play 
hide-and-seek,  and  use  a  stick,  and  do  all  sorts  of  primitive  things.  The 
child  who  easily  conforms  to  the  routine  of  an  orderly  kindergarten  is  either 
abnormal  or  subdued. 

Again,  the  young  child  is  not  naturally  a  social  being.  He  is  indi- 
vidualistic, just  as  his  remote  ancestors  were  who  saw  in  every  other 
individual  a  competitor.  True,  this  independence  must  be  converted  into 
a  realization  of  the  social  conscience.  But  this  is  a  growth  which  cannot  be 
forced,  or  else  it  will  be  an  artificial  thing,  and  the  child  so  constricted  vrill 
harbor  an  everlasting  resentment  against  a  social  order  which  curtails  his 
freedom.  No  wonder  that  we  have  so  little  conmiunity  spirit  among  our 
grown-up  population.  The  time  comes  naturally  when  the  child,  seeking 
companionshq)  for  the  projection  of  his  own  personality  into  other  lives 
and  enlarging  his  own  personality  by  making  others  a  part  of  his  own 
emoticmal  and  mental  bemg,  will  socialize  himself.  Then  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  community  life,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  functions  involved 
in  it,  will  enter  into  his  consciousness. 

It  is  here  where  the  so-called  Montessori  methods  have  hit  the  kinder- 
garten hard.  These  methods  and  suggestions  are  by  no  means  original, 
having  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  a  progressive  reconstruction  of  school 
and  kindergarten  S3rstems.  They  have  characterized  our  work  for  the 
exceptional  child  in  particular  and  had  been  formulated  long  before  we 
heard  of  Montessori.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  how  the  American 
public,  as  soon  as  a  foreign  voice  was  raised  in  iconoclastic  enthusiasm, 
immediately  clamored  for  the  recognition  of  principles  which  it  had  so  long 
considered  with  distrust.  Now,  idl  of  a  sudden,  teachers  discover  that  it 
is  really  possible  to  have  a  group  of  children  under  much  greater  individual 
freedom  than  had  been  thought  feasible.  In  the  light  of  these  princq)les 
the  teacher  is  first  of  all  an  observer.  She  studies  the  situation  and  acts 
accordingly;  she  does  not  approach  the  child  with  a  preconceived  idea  of 
S3rstem.  She  realizes  that  obedience  is  a  sacrifice  of  self  on  the  part  of  the 
diild,  a  sacrifice  that  will  be  made  more  readily  when  the  child  not 
knows — ^for  that  is  impossible  at  that  stage — but  feds  the  necessity  for  it, 
thru  the  confidence  his  educational  leader  and  his  comrades  inspire  in  him. 
This  is  certainly  the  manner  in  which  a  normally  vigorous  child  in  the  home 
is  educated.  F<^ce  and  pimishment,  fear,  and  even  an  artifidaliy  stimu- 
lated desire  to  please  will  never  develop  a  child's  best,  innermost  faculties. 
He  may  become  a  conformer,  a  pattern,  a  h3rpocrite,  a  coward,  a  prig,  an 
"average"  child,  but  never  a  character. 

The  Montessori  movement  suggests  another  thought.  It  represents 
an  effort  at  educational  reform  largely  adapted  to  the  children  of  Italy. 
Some  of  the  singular  omissions  observable  in  the  system,  some  of  its  sur- 
prising features,  yea,  even  the  very  extremes  to  which  it  goes  in  the  matter 
of  freedom,  must  have  their  cause  and  origin  in  the  conditions  under  which 
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it  was  developed.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  international  system,  at 
least  not  in  its  details,  if  it  may  be  so  considered  in  some  of  its  general 
principles.  These  conditions  are  racial  and  historical.  For  this  very 
reason  it  cannot  be  merely  copied  in  America;  just  as  little  could  the  Binet 
scale  of  intelligence,  ''made  in  France,"  be  applied  to  American  children 
without  many  modifications,  some  of  them  being  adjusted  even  to  the 
children  of  a  certain  locality.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  conditions;  suffice  it  to  say  that  here  is  a  field  of  fruitful 
study  and  discovery.  But  what  we  may  learn  from  these  facts  is  this: 
In  applying  any  educational  system  or  method  we  must  consider  racial 
differences.  There  is  a  difference  in  racial  atmosphere  and  attitude,  life 
habits  and  emotional  response,  even  in  cultiu'd  development.  What 
appeals  to  one  race  will  not  appeal  to  another.  In  our  coimtry,  with  its 
mixture  of  raw  material  cast  upon  our  shores  from  different  countries,  it  is 
absurd  to  think  that  kindergarten  practice  can  be  the  same  in  the  Italian 
sections  as  in  the  ghettos,  in  the  Polish  districts  as  in  those  inhabited  by 
families  of  German  or  American  lineage.  And  where,  in  any  individual 
kindergarten,  there  is  a  conglomeration  of  racial  typesy  the  work  will  have 
to  be  carefully  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  native  instincts  and 
ideals. 

Further,  even  within  the  racial  groups,  there  are  different  culture 
levels.    To  quote  from  a  previous  paper  of  mine: 

We  have  the  condition  of  geographical  isolation,  as  is  the  case  with  our  "contemporary 
ancestors"  in  the  mountainous  backyards  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the 

Carolinas These  fragments  and  relics  of  bygone  times  have  been  left  untouched 

by  the  progress  of  civilization  above  and  about  them.  They  represent  to  this  day  mediae- 
val and  even  primitive  life  conditions  and  instincts.  The  great  modem  improvement  in 
the  means  of  travel  and  the  new  migration  of  peoples  have  begun  to  mix  these  various 
layers  of  hiunan  material  together  to  some  extent,  and  to  distribute  them  all  over  the 
world,  without  essentially  changing  them  at  once  into  modem  elements  of  culture. 

To  all  these  elements  the  kindergarten  holds  out  its  hands  and  says: 
''Let  us  live  with  your  childrenl"  Must,  then,  its  work  not  be  adapted  to 
their  special  needs  ? 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  further  adjustments  of  the  daily 
routine  must  be  made  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  types  of  mind.  Do 
not  say  that  the  young  child  does  not  present  such  a  variety  of  problems. 
Quite  the  contrary:  It  is  essential  to  make  distinctions  at  the  early  age  so 
as  to  start  the  child  right  on  his  career.  I  admit  that  the  finer  individual 
differences,  such  as  represent  an  accumulation  of  family  traits,  imitations 
of  environmental  conditions,  and  special  endowments  and  preferences, 
manifest  themselves  fully  only  at  the  period  of  adolescence.  Yet,  even  in 
the  baby,  difference  of  type  is  clearly  recognizable. 

There  is,  first,  the  difference  in  physical  and  mental  growth  rate.  Not 
all  children  of  three  or  four  can  wear  garments  of  the  regulation  size  or 
react  upon  stimuli  in  a  uniform  manner.    Their  sense  perceptions  and 
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reactions  will  show  wide  differences;  their  motor  co-ordination,  their 
balance,  their  imitative  and  constructive  ability  will  vary  within  wide 
limits.  Their  endurance,  their  concentration,  their  ability  to  learn  from 
errors  will  show  a  multitude  of  differences.  They  will  progress  with  a  very 
great  diversity  of  speed.  Some  will  still  need  the  large  gifts  and  to  work 
in  their  occupations  on  a  large  scale  when  others  will  have  proceeded  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  rather  minute  adjustments.  Some  will  still  be  satisfied 
with  the  symbol  when  others  will  want  realities.  There  are  similar  differ- 
ences in  the  older  ages.  Age  is  a  very  relative  thing.  The  condition  of  a 
child  at  any  given  chronological  age  is  determined  by  a  nimiber  of  growth 
factors,  physiological,  psychological,  mental. 

Further,  there  are  distinct  differences  in  mental  attitude  and  aptitude. 
Some  children  are  bom  individualists,  bom  leaders;  others  are  naturally 
conformists  and  want  to  be  led.  There  is  the  child  who  is  afraid  of  nothing ; 
and  the  other  who  shrinks  from  publicity  and  competition.  There  is  the 
one  who  is  always  original  and  inventive  and  who  hates  to  merely  imitate; 
others  have  no  spark  of  originality  and  depend  absolutely  upon  models 
and  patterns.  Should  you  not  consider  these  differences,  among  many 
others?  You  will  surely  not  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
kindergarten  to  curb  the  forward  child,  to  check  the  impulse  of  leadership, 
to  mold  the  heretic  thought  and  non-conformist  method  into  the  form  of 
conventionality.  The  history  of  the  race  is  so  full  of  bloody  struggles 
against  orthodoxy  of  all  kinds  that  we  shoidd  guard  against  the  stifling  of 
souls  in  the  beginning  of  their  growth.  Not  oppression,  but  wise  guidance, 
on  the  basis  of  a  real  imderstanding  and  appreciation  of  underlying  motives 
and  conditions,  is  what  is  needed.  It  is  only  too  often  the  bright  child,  the 
child  of  initiative,  that  is  made  the  victim  of  the  leveling  efforts  of  the 
school  and  kindergarten,  so  that  his  career  is  hazarded  from  the  first.  So 
few  of  us  have  the  faculty,  or  the  patience,  to  enter  into  the  intentions  of 
little  children.  Their  actions  are  often  gravely  misunderstood,  their 
motives  unappreciated,  their  minds  and  morals  imdervalued,  their  emo- 
tions misrepresented.  A  gulf  will  then  open  between  the  teacher,  or  parent, 
and  this  budding  soul,  a  gulf  difficult  of  bridging;  and  the  yoimg  heart  will 
shut  itself  in,  and  the  young  mind  will  be  warped. 

To  illustrate,  I  will  refer  to  a  veiy  common  practice.  The  kindergarten 
teacher  will  draw  houses,  tables,  cats,  and  other  things  on  the  blackboard 
or  show  these  forms  in  the  way  of  stick-la3dng;  or  develop  sequences  with 
the  buflding  gifts,  illustrating  steps,  bridges,  and  other  stmctures;  or  ptmch 
holes  in  sewing-cards  for  the  sewing-out  of  conventional  and  life  forms, 
etc.;  and  the  children  are  expected  to  imitate  these  things  in  the  r^ula- 
tion  way.  This  presupposes  that  they  see  the  things  represented  in  the 
same  s}anbolicar  form  the  teacher  sees  them,  which  form  is  intended  to 
contain  all  the  essential  features  of  the  objects  thus  delineated.  But  a 
study  of  the  spontaneous  drawings  and  structures  of  children  shows  that 
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this  is  a  mistake.  Children  do  not  see  things  in  the  regulation  way.  To 
them,  features  quite  different  from  what  the  teacher  thinks  should  be 
shown  in  the  reproduction  seem  essential. 

The  blackboard  forms  of  houses,  cats,  etc.,  are  nothing  but  picto- 
graphs,  picture-writing,  hieroglyphics,  as  it  were,  symbols  of  the  real  things, 
and  the  child  uses  them  as  such.  In  the  ordinary  practice,  whenever  he 
is  asked  to  draw,  or  lay  with  sticks,  or  build  with  blocks,  or  what  not,  a 
certain  object  first  so  presented,  he  will  always  reproduce  the  original 
symbol  without  any  freedom  of  deviation,  or  any  attempt  to  express  what 
is  really  in  his  mind.  Thus,  a  conventional  method  is  introduced  which 
counteracts  the  natural  instinct  of  the  child  to  represent  things  in  his  own 
way.  The  ordinary  exercises  perpetuate  this  conventionalization.  Indi- 
vidual attitudes  and  visions  are  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  much  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  to  study  and  understand  what  is  really  in  the  child's  mind  or 
where  his  aptitude  lies. 

Imitation  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  fimdamental  instincts  of  the  child 
at  early  stages.  True  enough;  but  imitation  rightly  understood.  As 
said  before,  there  are  children  who  can  do  little  more  than  imitate;  but  they 
must  not  set  the  pace  for  all.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  leads  the  child  into 
stereotyped  form  she  is  on  the  wrong  track.  She  must  always  first  appeal 
to  the  child's  own  method  and  merely  assist  him  in  expressing  himself.  In 
this  connection,  I  am,  as  often,  reminded  of  the  paradoxical  sa3dng  of  the 
late  Dr.  Harris:  ''Of  course,  the  teacher  must  be  an  example;  but  she  must 
take  care  that  none  follows  it."  In  other  words,  while  she  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  child  to  find  the  ri^t  path,  she  must  never  be  a  pattern 
after  which  he  molds  his  own  individuality. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  here  from  a  report  of  the  kindergartner 
of  Herbart  Hall,  our  institute  for  atjrpical  children,  the  contrasting  cases  of 
two  boys.  A  is  older  than  M  and  of  an  entirely  different  type  of  mind,  altho 
both  were  very  backward  when  they  came  and  are  really  beyond  kinder- 
garten age,  so  called. 

A  showed  in  his  Gift  woric  a  preference  for  small  material,  dull  colors  (always  cfaoae 
the  brown  tablets  instead  of  the  red  and  blue  and  yellow),  and  accurate  details  in  con- 
structkm.  Ws  natural  diffidence  called  for  an  encouraging  method.  I  used  at  first  the 
free  play,  then  oombined  it  with  imitation  and  suggestion.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  acquired  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and,  in  response  to  any  given  suggestion* 
would  bravely  choose  his  own  material  to  carry  out  an  idea. 

In  many  cases  the  suggestions  came  from  his  little  school-fellow,  M.  This  child 
has  a  powerful  imagination  and  at  the  same  time  a  marked  tendency  to  utilize  the  things 
he  can  get  hold  of.  Once,  while  building  with  the  Sixth  Gift  (large  size),  he  found  that 
his  train  was  so  tall  that  it  could  not  pass  under  a  four-block  high  bridge.  He  then 
brought  two  loads  of  boxes  (8)  from  the  cupboard  and  made  a  fine  bridge.  When  A  saw 
what  M  did,  he  took  the  cover  of  a  cardboard  box  and  improved  his  house. 

As  a  rule,  A  would  spend  the  full  Gift  period  in  making  and  perfecting  one  con- 
struction, while  M  would  build  ten  different  things,  in  a  cardess,  rapid  way.  A's  per- 
severance in  his  work  is  quite  remarkable.    One  day  he  tried  to  buUd  a  castle  with  the 
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tablets  of  the  Seventh  Gift.  As  the  task  seemed  too  hard  he  tried  to  make  a  tmmel. 
When  told  that  the  tablets  were  not  intended  for  that  purpose  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
try.  And  altho  he  spent  thirty  minutes  in  trying  (the  tunnel  came  down  twelve  times), 
he  finally  succeeded  in  showing  me  a  smooth,  carefully  finished  tunnel  about  ten  inches 
long. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied.  And  I  wish  to  have  it  imderstood  that 
I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  all  these  things  in  a  real  kindergarten.  All 
the  Gifts  and  Occupations,  all  the  Games  and  Songs,  and  all  the  traditions 
have  their  legitimate  place.  But  the  kindergarten  is  more  than  all  that. 
It  is  a  principle  and  arotmd  that  principle  we  may  assemble  a  multitude  of 
means  and  methods  among  which  we  may  discriminate  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  the  individual  child. 

A  kindergarten  should  have  the  wide  scope  of  a  well-regulated  home 
in  which  each  child  may  live  his  own  life  and  share  the  life  of  his  fellows. 
There  should  be  presiding  over  it  a  motherly  spirit  of  large  sympathies  and 
of  fine  discriminative  power,  with  large  resources  as  to  self-adjustments  to 
ever-changing  situations.  There  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
encouragement.  There  must  be  readiness  of  a  true  interpretation  of  all 
manifestations  of  the  budding  infantile  minds.  There  must  be  open-air 
work,  in  a  garden,  in  a  yard,  with  sand  piles,  flower  beds,  dimbing-ladders, 
swings,  and  puddles.  The  room  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  a  paradise 
of  toys  and  activities.  Add  the  workbench,  and  the  multitude  of  really 
educational  t03rs  and  occupations  which  are  so  abundant  nowadays,  to  the 
traditional  gifts  of  the  kindergarten.  Break  up  the  monotony  and  the 
routine  of  the  orthodox  program  and  introduce  the  child  into  a  world  of 
real  life.  There  are  numberless  songs  and  games  that  can  be  safely  adopted 
into  the  system.  Let  the  children  express  their  own  feelings  in  free  rhythm, 
in  dance,  and  song.  Do  not  tarry  over  the  songs  of  the  shoemaker,  black- 
smith, and  carpenter,  but  take  the  children  to  the  workshops  to  see  the 
men  at  work.  Take  them  on  excursions  to  the  country  instead  of  merely 
singing  and  talking  about  the  farmer  and  sowing  and  reaping  and  thrashing. 
Let  them  have  miniature  garden-farms  and  shops  of  their  own,  with  real 
tools  and  spades  and  wheelbarrows  and  work  that  will  give  their  growing 
bodies  exercise  such  as  mere  calisthenics  will  never  provide.  There  should 
be  more  virility  in  the  kindergarten,  not  merely  girlish  notions  of  butter- 
flies and  dandelions  and  chickadees.  Do  not  for  a  moment  forget  that 
even  very  little  bo)rs  are  real  boys  after  all.  Then  there  will  soon  be  a 
wonderful  activity  and  bustle,  and  the  individual  aptitudes  will  manifest 
themselves  for  you  to  observe  and  study  and  make  use  of — ^use,  not  for  the 
individual  child  alone,  but  for  the  child  commxmity  which  will  profit  by 
this  sharing.  And  the  sharing  will  react  in  a  socializing  way  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Break  up  the  lockstep  in  the  kindergarten  and  set  the  example  for 
our  elementary  and  high  schools,  so  that  they  also  may  set  the  child  free  and 
'dve  the  different  types  opportunity  to  grow  unfettered  but  wisely  guided. 
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After  all,  we  can  do  our  best  only  when  we  can  act  in  our  own  way  and 
be  ourselves.  Then  we  shall  also  appreciate  other  selves  and  enter  into 
genuine  altruistic  relations.  A  community  built  up  by  enfranchised  indi- 
viduals who  care  not  for  convention,  nor  tradition,  nor  precedent,  nor 
fashion;  whose  judgment  is  not  affected  by  fear  nor  false  ambition;  who 
strive  for  the  best  that  is  in  them  and  feel  sure  of  an  appreciation  of  their 
motives  will  be  the  strongest  on  earth. 


WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  IS 

DOING  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

ICYRA  M.  WINCHESTER,  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION,  AND  SPECIAL  COLLABORATOR,   KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  always  had  a  warm  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  as  a  form  of  education.  Today  that  interest  has  developed 
into  a  definite  effort  in  behalf  of  kindergarten  progress  in  the  United 
States. 

The  statutory  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  to  "collect  and 
diffuse"  educational  information,  to  the  end  that  educational  systems  in 
the  several  states  and  territories  may  benefit.  A  legal  prescription  of  this 
sort  means  little  or  nothing  imless  vitalized  by  a  policy.  In  the  case  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  kindergarten  division  within  the  Bureau 
that  policy  is  one  of  simple  service — the  desire  to  serve  the  public  for  which 
and  by  which  it  was  created.  The  Bureau  belongs  to  the  public,  and  unless 
it  serves  the  puUic  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  function. 

In  ptu^uance  of  this  function  and  this  policy  of  service,  the  Bureau 
has  compiled  and  published  much-needed  statistics  of  kindergartens;  it 
has  furnished  information  gathered  in  this  and  other  investigations  to  the 
thousands  of  school  officials  who  have  sought  aid;  and  it  has  supplemented 
the  bare  information  at  hand,  wherever  possible,  with  that  constructive 
suggestion  which  is  the  justification  for  statistical  work  of  any  kind.  Thru- 
out  this  task  of  compilation  and  distribution,  the  Bureau  has  endeavored 
to  m^i'nMiTi  that  intimate  sympathy  for  kindergartners  and  the  kinder- 
garten that  makes  information  welcome  and  advice  eagerly  sought. 

Whatever  their  wont  elsewhere,  in  kindergarten  work  statistics  have  a 
habit  of  soaring  above  the  commonplace  of  tabulation  and  totalization. 
The  life  is  in  them.  The  inquiry  blank  ceases  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the 
mechanics  of  investigation.  For  one  it  symbolizes  the  aspiration  of  a 
struggling  kindergartner;  for  another  it  is  a  spur  to  better  things,  a  stimulus 
to  higher  standards;  or  again,  in  the  aggr^ate,  it  seems  to  reveal  the 
romance  of  the  race — as  out  of  the  sifting,  sifting,  sifting  of  the  dead  forms 
comes  the  living  image  of  higher  and  nobler  ideals  in  education. 
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Nor  does  the  Bureau  judge  of  kindergartens  only  thru  the  meager 
record  of  the  questionnaire.  The  information  thus  gained  is  constantly 
checked  up  and  supplemented  by  direct  communication  with  real  teachers 
in  real  schools;  by  constant  conferences  with  those  to  whom  the  problems 
of  the  kindergarten  are  everyday  practical  things  that  must  be  solved,  not 
merely  theorized  about;  by  frequent  attendance  at  educational  meetings 
to  hear  kindergarten  questions  discussed,  not  merely  by  the  friends  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  by  those  who  have  as  yet  failed  to  know  its  power  or 
would  seek  to  replace  it  with  some  newer  claimant  for  the  task  of  teaching 
yoimg  chfldren. 

No  one  who  does  not  see  the  work  from  day  to  day  can  realize  the 
varied  opportunities  that  come  to  spread  the  tidings  of  the  kindergarten; 
to  help  in  special  cases,  here,  there,  and  ever3rwhere;  to  make  kindergartens 
grow  where  none  grew  before.  One  state's  law  becomes  another's  inspira- 
tion; a  simple  answer  to  a  simple  question  starts  a  chain  of  kindergarten 
interest  little  dreamed  of  by  the  inquirer  or  by  the  person  who  phrased  the 
rqply;  lists  of  books,  handed  on  from  one  worker  to  another,  find  new  soil 
and  make  a  new  growth  of  the  Froebelian  spirit.  Frank,  unprejudiced 
comparisons  of  kindergarten  work  with  Montessori  and  other  methods; 
the  problem  of  the  two-session  kindergarten;  the  reorganization  of  training- 
school  courses — ^to  furnish  accurate  information  and  enlightened  opinion 
on  such  points  as  these  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  kindergarten  education 
in  a  hundred  new  channels  and  advance  the  cause  accordingly. 

What  are  the  methods  by  which  the  Bureau  gets  its  information  out  to 
those  that  need  it  most  ?  First  of  all,  there  is  the  Bulletin  series,  originated 
in  1907.  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  1914  series  was  devoted  solely  to  kinder- 
gartens— a  statement  of  present  conditions,  statistics,  opinions  of  school 
superintendents,  and  contributions  from  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Kbdeigarten  Union.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  a  line  of  bulletins  to  be 
issued  on  kindergarten  work.  By  means  of  these  bulletins  school  c^dals 
everywhere  will  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  kindergarten. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  a  chapter 
on  kindergarten  progress,  and  copies  of  this  are  also  reprinted  sq)arately 
for  pamphlet  distribution.  A  number  of  shorter  leaflets  will  soon  be  issued; 
and,  in  order  to  reach  all  kindeigarten  teachers,  a  special  series  of  kinder- 
garten letters  will  be  prepared,  to  be  mailed  at  regular  intervak  to  kinder- 
gartners,  school  superintendents,  university  professors  of  education, 
editors  of  school  joumak,  and  others.  An  address  list  of  individual  kinder- 
gartners  is  being  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  work  the  Bureau  does,  however,  is  not  thru 
its  printed  material,  but  by  correspondence.  The  highest  school  officials 
are  constantly  writing  for  information  not  readily  avaflable  in  printed 
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form.  The  kindergarten  division  receives  a  large  number  of  such  inquiries 
from  most  important  sources,  and  the  information  given  in  reply  frequently 
forms  the  basis  of  a  new  state,  county,  or  city  policy  in  education.  This 
information  is  invariably  impartial;  it  is  furnished  to  both  sides,  without 
fear  or  favor,  in  a  local  discussion;  and  it  is  frequently  the  deciding  point 
in  a  controversy. 

The  whole  question  of  the  application  of  the  material  printed  and 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  is  a  fundamental  one.  If  the  work  of  compilation 
has  been  worth  while,  the  actual  publication  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  career  of  usefulness.  In  the  case  of  a  bulletin  on  kindergartens,  for 
example,  the  ultimate  value  depends  on  the  use  to  which  it  is  put;  it  depends 
on  the  recipient.  The  wide-awake  kindergartner,  school  superintendent, 
interested  citizen,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  will  find  that  he  can  institute 
fruitful  comparisons  between  his  own  commimity  and  others  similarly 
situated;  between  his  own  state  and  other  states;  between  his  own  newly 
aroused  ideals  and  the  conditions  he  finds  arotmd  him.  He  can  see  how  his 
own  community  measures  up;  he  can  make  plans  and  start  a  campaign 
on  a  basis  of  fact  and  experience;  he  will  be  able  to  utilize  the  information 
furnished  him  by  the  government  in  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be  used — 
as  a  guide  to  local  educational  development. 

A  word  as  to  the  Bureau's  plans  for  kindergarten  work  during  the  com- 
ing year.  A  careful  study  of  the  two  hundred  kindergarten  training  schools 
will  be  completed  and  published.  Another  bulletin  will  take  up  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  integration  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
A  briefer  bulletin  or  leaflet  will  give  practical  advice  on  the  equipment 
necessary  for  starting  a  kindergarten.  The  series  of  periodical  letters  will 
keep  individual  kindergartners  en  rapport  with  current  problems  and 
experiments.  Two  other  studies  will  be  under  way  before  the  close  of  the 
year — an  anal3rsis  of  the  supervision  problem  in  the  kindergarten  and  a 
general  survey  of  all  forms  of  education  for  children  below  the  normal 
school  age. 

STANDARDIZING  THE  WORK  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

GEORGIA  ALEXANDER,  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOOLS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  first  epoch-making  book  on  standardizing  of  education,  Laggards 
in  Our  Schools^  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres  was  copyrighted  in  Jtme  1909.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  five  years  we  have  not  wholly  found  our  way, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  many  a  ''five  years"  before  there  is  any  settled 
agreement  as  to  what  is  standard  education.  But  we  must  confess  that 
we  have  known  for  a  long,  long  time  that  children  do  not  get  what  th^ 
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shotild  and  could  get  from  the  common  schools.  It  is  to  our  shame  that 
these  efforts  to  better  education  by  more  scientific  methods  were  not  made 
by  teachers  engaged  in  the  practical  everyday  school  work.  There  seem 
to  me  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  we  consider  ourselves  as  mere  teachers 
or  instructors  and  do  not  realize  that  we  are  also  citizens  with  a  req)onsi- 
bility  which  no  one  else  in  the  country  b  so  capable  of  bearing.  The  second 
reason  why  teachers  have  not  been  leaders  in  this  work  is  that  the  daily 
routine  of  the  schoolroom  crowds  out,  as  it  should  not,  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  teaching. 

The  effort  to  standardize  public  education  is  appearing  in  three  forms, 
mutually  interdependent:  siurveying  school  S3rstems  as  wholes;  standardiz- 
ing the  physical  conditions  imder  which  children  work;  and,  last,  testing 
the  various  mental  attainments  of  pupils  imder  existing  conditions,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  an  average  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  best 
schools  of  the  cotmtry.    Let  us  look  briefly  at  these  in  turn. 

Since  1910,  twelve  cities,  according  to  a  report  by  Superintendent 
James  H.  Van  Sickle,  have  ordered  thru  their  boards  of  education  a  public 
survey  of  the  work  of  their  local  schools.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
demand  an  accoimting  of  the  money  it  is  ^>ending  as  well  as  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  training  we  are  giving  future  citizens.  Such  surve3rs  will 
on  the  whole  be  beneficial.  They  will  both  educate  the  public  and  serve 
to  stimulate  school  ofiidals  to  progressive  policies.  The  men  who  have 
helped  on  these  surve3rs  already  made  are  among  the  leaders  of  education 
in  the  country.  They  have  been  earnest  and  honest  in  their  efforts.  But 
an  examination  of  the  personnel  of  these  conmiittees  betrays  a  weakness 
that  invalidates  much  that  they  have  to  say  about  the  instruction  in  the 
various  cities.  Of  the  twenty-four  men  listed  by  Superintendent  Van 
Sickle,  eight  are  city  superintendents  and  fifteen  are  educational  psycholo- 
gists. The  twenty-fourth  man  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace.  The  theorists 
outnumber  the  practical  men  two  to  one.  Again,  of  the  eight  city  superin- 
tendents, how  many  have  ever  taught  a  primary  class,  or  could  ?  It  is  the 
exceptional  superintendent  who  did  not  arrive  at  his  position  by  way  of  the 
princqpalship  of  a  high  school.  Most  superintendents  make  no  claim  to  be 
experts  in  kindergarten  or  primary  instruction,  and  yet  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
pupils  in  school  are  in  these  grades.  If  practical  school  men  know  so  little 
about  this  department  of  public  education,  what  about  the  educational 
psychologists  ? 

It  happened  in  one  week  this  spring  that  I  saw  two  first-grade  classes 
working  imder  as  nearly  similar  conditions  as  might  be  found.  Children 
in  both  classes  came  from  homes  of  cultured  people.  They  were,  without 
exception,  healthy  and  weU  developed.  Several  children  in  both  classes 
had  attended  kindergarten.  Their  school  work  had  been  a  joy.  Both 
teachers  were  experienced  and  skilled  in  management.    Class  A  read  at 
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sight  a  lesson  from  the  last  pages  of  a  second  reader  and  made  an  impromptu 
dramatization  of  it.  They  had  read  one  other  second  reader.  Class  B 
did  not  yet  know  all  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  had  finished  two  primers 
only.  Class  A  could  write  interesting  original  stories  two  pages  in  length, 
in  fair  penmanship  and  other  mechanics.  Class  B  could  not  make  all  the 
letters  in  scrq)t.  Class  A  could  subtract  without  pencil  47  from  91  and  have 
the  correct  result  in  thirty  seconds.  Class  B  had  had  no  number  work  except 
some  work  in  indefinite  measuring.  In  short,  Class  A  had  more  than 
doubled  the  work  of  Class  B  in  three  subjects,  during  the  eight  months  of 
school.  I  visited  Class  B  in  company  with  a  professor  of  psychology,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  sincere  men  in  the  coimtry,  who  had  with  him  a  class 
of  university  students  about  to  go  out  as  teachers.  During  the  later  discus- 
sion of  the  lesson  that  we  had  observed  there  was  no  mention  of  the  progress 
which  the  children  had  made  since  September,  and  the  teacher  received  only 
the  warmest  praise  for  her  work.  This  professor  takes  classes  year  after 
year  to  observe  the  work  of  this  same  teacher,  and  as  he  has  no  data  as 
to  rate  of  progress  because  he  sees  no  other  teacher  at  work  he  is  not  aware 
of  her  serious  defect.  Not  knowing  that  the  children  are  comparatively 
behind,  he  cannot  of  course  seek  the  cause.  The  eye  of  the  trained  super- 
visor would  immediately  detect  what  is  familiarly  known  as  ''show  work." 
Yet  so  important  is  this  subject  of  progress  that  the  National  Education 
Association  three  years  ago  appointed  a  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time 
in  Education.  This  conunittee  reported  in  February  last  that  at  least  two 
years  can  be  saved  in  the  time  now  given  to  elementary  instruction.  The 
great  trouble  in  all  our  work,  trite  as  the  remark  may  seem,  is  that  theory 
and  practice  go  separate  roads.  If  I  have  carried  you  with  me,  may  we  not 
conclude  then,  in  regard  to  these  surveys,  that,  before  any  adequate 
judgment  can  be  passed  upon  the  instruction  the  schools  of  the  coimtry 
are  offering,  the  board  of  examiners  must  include  not  only  city  superin- 
tendents who  know  about  administration  and  educational  psychologists 
who  know  about  aims,  but  also  experts  who  know  what  elementary  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be?  And  the  last  will  be  chosen  from  the  women  teachers 
who  are  handling  the  practical  problem. 

In  regard  to  the  movement  to  improve  the  physical  conditions  of 
children,  there  is  little  but  praise  to  be  said  for  the  medical  profession 
at  whose  instance  medical  inspection  has  been  installed.  Our  greatest 
need  here  is  due  to  the  lack  of  legislation  to  enforce  the  proper  care  of 
children  after  the  trouble  is  diagnosed.  Until  the  school  nurse  has  a 
vote,  she  will  not  be  popular  with  a  health  board  imder  political  domina- 
tion as  most  of  our  boards  are.  You  and  I  know  enough  half-blind 
children  to  make  a  great  City  of  Darkness,  purely  because  their  parents, 
after  being  told  that  the  children  need  spectacles,  are  too  indifferent  to 
buy  them. 
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I  must  not  close  this  part  of  my  paper  without  a  word  as  to  what  we,  as 
teachers,  are  not  doing  for  the  health  of  the  children,  in  some  ways  the 
greatest  indictment  that  can  be  brought  against  us.  Our  rooms  are  too 
hot  and  the  air  is  vicious.  Theory  and  practice  not  together  again! 
Because  of  this  we  are  losing  50  per  cent  of  the  mental  efficiency  of  the 
children.  The  only  complaint  one  really  hears  against  the  children  who 
have  come  from  the  kindergarten  is  that  the  first-grade  teachers  have 
trouble  in  getting  a  child  who  is  \ised  to  moving  about  in  a  schoolroom  to 
compose  his  little  limbs  in  rigidity  by  the  hour.  With  the  hel^  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes,  and  the  open-air 
school  and  the  books  on  hygiene,  and  ourselves,  perhi^s  we  may  make 
some  advance. 

As  to  standardizing  classroom  instruction,  the  theorists  have  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  start.  Whatever  criticism  follows  is  therefore  not  to 
be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  pioneer.  The 
failures  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pure  theorist  in  education,  working  as  he 
does  in  isolation,  works  only  with  mind  as  intellect — a  thing  that  never 
exists.  Even  tho  he  calls  to  his  aid  persons  engaged  in  actual  schoolroom 
practite,  yet  his  judgment  remains  faulty,  for  no  one  can  wholly  make  his 
own  the  experience  of  another.  The  same  is  true  in  the  medical  world;  the 
piure  laboratory  man  never  directly  affects  practice.  The  great  saviors, 
such  as  Koch  and  Pasteur,  as  heads  of  great  hospitals  where  thousands  of 
cases  were  handled  yearly,  kept  theory  in  practice  and  thus  made  it  of  true 
service. 

Perhaps  from  the  better  known  tests  I  can  give  you  some  enmples 
of  this  total  ignoring  of  the  child's  mind  as  emotion  and  will. 

One  of  the  requirements  in  the  Binet  test  is  to  ask  the  subject  to  tell 
what  he  would  do  should  he  miss  a  train.  There  b  but  one  way  to  give 
that  test  and  have  the  entire  mental  req>onse,  and  that  is  to  have  the  subject 
miss  a  train.  Another  requirement  is  to  ask  the  subject  to  say  as  many 
words  as  possible  in  three  minutes.  A  boy  in  one  of  our  defective  schools 
said  over  two  himdred.  College  professors  and  others  trained  to  logical 
thinking  have  broken  down  at  one  hundred.  Words  to  them  are  dynamic, 
which,  when  properly  grouped,  propel  ideas.  The  mind,  therefore,  develops 
a  hotbox  when  reciting  disconnected  words  and  stops  entirely.  The  test 
thus  puts  the  premium  on  the  illogical. 

The  tests  in  penmanship  by  Ayers  and  Thomdike  are  interesting  and 
make  a  scale  by  which  copybook  penmanship  may  be  rated.  But  alas, 
a  child's  penmanship  in  his  copybook  is  far  better  than  his  penmanship  on 
other  occasions.  So  any  scale  that  measures  penmanship  in  which  there  is 
no  emotional  stress  or  purpose  is  of  little  help  to  us.  What  we  need  is  some- 
one to  supply  our  pupil  an  incentive  so  stirring  that  we  may  get  in  the  school 
his  real  penmanship  to  measure  and  improve.  In  other  words,  there  is 
ttle  use  in  testing  residts  that  are  as  artificial  as  scjiool  penmanship  is. 
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The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  tests  given  in  Buckingham's 
monograph  on  spelling. 

I  find  on  examining  the  compositions  offered  by  Hillegas  that  he  does 
not  appreciate  this  necessity  for  life  any  more  than  the  other  men  mentioned. 
In  my  opinion  not  one  of  the  ten  samples  given  in  his  scale  of  measurement 
(and  only  six  of  these  were  really  written  by  young  people)  has  any  actual 
invention  in  it.  The  literary  merit  of  the  sentence  construction^  together 
with  the  mechanics  of  writing,  form  the  basis  of  the  grading. 

I  must  not  close  without  saying  that  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  are 
serving  a  very  useful  piupose  in  measuring  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
that  subject  under  present  conditions.  But  that  is  not  setting  a  standard. 
What  we  wish  to  know  is,  given  ideal  conditions,  What  might  a  class  attain 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  ? 

If  state  and  federal  governments  build  model  farmhouses,  why  are  they 
not  creating  model  schools  ?  The  need  for  these  is  infinitely  greater.  In 
my  opinion,it  is  because  we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  what  publiceducation 
should  be.  The  theory  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  teachers'  gatherings  is 
a  thing  not  yet  in  practice  in  any  one  school  nor  indeed  in  any  dozen  schools. 
I  grant  that  the  wisdom  of  Minerva  would  be  dragged  in  the  dust  had  she 
to  teach  school  in  conditions  under  which  many  teachers  work.  The  crying 
need,  therefore,  is  for  the  practical  demonstration.  Then  the  public  will 
quickly  recognize  what  we  are  doing.  Montessori,  within  three  years,  is 
able  to  get  her  very  defective  system  taken  over  by  the  Swiss  government 
merely  because  she  showed  some  practical  results.  Mr.  Wirt's  plan  for  vo- 
cational work  in  connection  with  the  industries  of  the  city  of  Gary  has 
attracted  attention  that  is  nation  wide. 

Benjamin  Franklin  says  that  ''sensible  people  will  give  a  bucket  of 
water  to  a  dry  pump  that  they  may  afterward  get  from  it  all  that  they 
have  occasion  for."    I  have  this  proposal  to  make: 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  National  Education  Association,  according 
to  the  last  report  of  the  Treasurer,  amounts  to  $186,602 .  50.  I  propose  that 
we  show  faith  in  ourselves  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  larger  public  faith 
by  using  this  money  to  establish  twelve  demonstration  schools  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  which  should  seek  to  show  in  practice  the  best 
thought  in  education.  These  schools  should  be  known  as  the  Demonstra- 
tion Schools  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  should  work  under  a 
large  conmiittee  whose  chairman  should  be  the  United  States  Conmiissioner 
of  Education.  The  members  of  the  committee  should  represent  all  classes 
of  educational  workers,  and  half  of  them  should  be  e}q>erienced  women 
teachers.  The  plan  would  ideally  include  kindergarten,  elementary,  and 
high  schools.  Each  kind  of  community,  both  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural, should  have  its  special  curriculum.  For  this  last  Dr.  Claxton 
has  already  outlined  the  model  farm  school  in  his  report  for  1913.  Of  course 
$186,000  will  not  finance  the  project.    It  is  but  the  bucket  of  water  that 
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we  give  to  the  dry  pump.  There  is  not  a  community  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  that  would  not  rise  to  the  opportimity  to  give  all  the  money  needed  to 
have  such  a  school  for  its  very  own.  Let  me  close  with  a  quotation  from 
Professor  John  Dewey  taken  from  the  Educational  Siluation:  ''The  Ameri- 
can people  believe  in  education  above  all  else,  and,  when  the  educators  have 
come  to  some  agreement  as  to  what  education  is,  the  commxmity  will  not  be 
slow  in  placing  at  their  disposal  the  equipment  and  resources  necessary 
to  make  their  ideal  a  reality." 
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FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday  Fobenoon,  July  8,  19x4 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  met  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 

and  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.1C 

The  fdlowing  program  was  presented: 

Topic:  "The  Individual  Child  and  His  Individual  Needs:  The  Schod  Life  of  the 
Child": 

a)  " Self-Eipression  in  the  School" — J.  W.  Searscm,  professor  of  the  English  language, 
Kansas  State  A^cultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

b)  "Self-Protection  by  the  School'' — ^Elizabeth  Hall,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schods,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

c)  "Preparation  for  Service  thru  the  School" — ^Neil  C.  Macdonald,  state  inspector 
of  omsdidated,  graded,  and  rural  schods.  Valley  City,  N.Dak. 

SECOND  SESSION— TBuxsDAY  Fosbnoon,  July  9,  19x4 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  Central  Presb3rterian  Church 
and  the  following  program  presented: 

Topic:  "The  Individual  Child  and  Bh  Individual  Needs:  The  Home  Life  of  the 
Child": 

a)  "Self-Ezpression  in  Society  "—Julia  F.  Walker,  manager,  Educator-Journal 
ConuMny,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

h)  "Self-Protection  thru  Knowledge  and  Habit" — Margaret  E.  Schallenbener, 
conunissioner  of  dementary  schools,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

c)  "Constructive  Civic  Agendes" — ^Edward  J.  Ward^  Chief,  Bureau  of  Civic  and 
Social-Center  Development,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wb. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following  names: 

For  President — ^Margaret  E.  Schallenberger,  commissioner  of  elementary  schools. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

For  Vice-PresidefU—AdeMdt  Steele  Baylor,  assistant  state  superintendent  ci  public 
instruction,  Indianapdis,  Ind. 

For  Secretary— Mnxy  E.  Foster,  superintendent  d  Cass  County  Schods,  Platts- 
mouth,  Nebr. 

The  following  resdution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  In  the  earlv  history  of  the  public  schools  as  places  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  there  was  trial  of  impaid  and  vduntary  service  in  teaching,  but  very  ouickly 
it  came  to  be  seen  that  for  this  use  of  these  buildings  to  become  genml,  systcmaoc.  and 
continuous,  there  must  be  dd&nite  autboirizatim  and  remuneration  of  the  work  of  h^ft^"'"g 
and 

Wbxeeas,  The  recent  rapid  devdopments  of  the  use  of  schoolhouses  by  adults  and 
older  vouths  for  dvic,  sodal,  and  recreational  activities  have  demonstrated  the  paralld 
fact  that  for  these  uses  to  become  f;eneral.  systematic^  and  continuous,  there  must  be 
d^nite  authorization  and  remuneration  of  tne  schod  pnndpd  or  other  person  who  serves 
as  dvic  secretarv  and  director  of  recreation  in  each  district,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  arrangements  be  made  for  the  definite  authorization  and  remunera- 
tion of  Uie  sdiod  prindpal  or  other  responsible  i^ipointee  of  the  sdiod  board  for  service 
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as  dvic  secretary  and  director  of  all  noncompidsoiy  uses  of  the  public-school  properties 
which  may  be  approved  by  the  community. 

Frances  Jenkins,  Secreiary 

THIRD  SESSION— Friday  Forenoon,  July  io,  1914 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Special  and  Kindergarten  Education,  and  was  called  to  order  in  the  Auditorium 
at  9:00  A.M. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

"Standardizing  the  Work  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Schools'' — Georgia 
Alexander,  supervising  principal  of  schoob,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (For  this  pi^r,  see 
Department  of  Kinderguten  Education.) 

"A  Practical  Eroeriment  with  Backward  Children" — ^John  W.  Carr.  superintendent 
of  schools,  Bayonne,  N.J.    (For  thispaper,  see  Department  of  Special  Eaucation.) 

"Reading  and  Arithmetic  as  Tests  of  Mental  Ability"— Clara  Schmitt,  Child- 
Stady  Department,  public  schools,  Chicago,  lU.  (For  this  paper,  see  DeparUnent  of 
Special  Education.) 

"The  Montessori  Message — True  Education  the  Basis  of  a  New  Civilization" — 
Louise  Dixon  Boyle,  New  York,  N.Y.  In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  this  paper  was  read 
by  the  secretary  of  the  department. 

W.  E.  Tayix)r,  Secreiary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


TOPIC:   THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD  AND  HIS  INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS:    THE  SCHOOL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHILD 

A.    SELF'EXPRESSION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

J.    W.    SEARSON,   PROFESSOR   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE,    KANSAS   STATE 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  MANHATTAN,  KANS. 

Expression,  in  its  largest  meaning,  is  the  only  final  evidence  of  life  and 
the  only  means  of  growth.  The  self-expression  of  the  child  is  the  child's 
own  life  in  process  of  ftdfilment.  If,  therefore,  we  would  deal  with  the  child 
as  sensibly  as  the  scientist  deals  with  the  grasshopper,  we  must  know  the 
life  history  of  the  child.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  know  the  story  of  his 
ph3^ical  development  or  the  processes  of  unfoldment  of  his  psychic  life. 
We  must  know  the  character  of  the  environment  he  is  to  enter;  we  must 
have  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  great  world  of  men  and  women  in 
which,  under  guidance,  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  his  part. 

In  this  man  Vworld,  two  words  have  been  of  paramount  social  signifi- 
cance— "conservation"  and  "efficiency."  In  the  life  of  the  child  as  in 
that  of  society,  there  is  a  word  fraught  with  far  larger  meaning  than  that  of 
either  conservation  or  efficiency — a  word  which  is  an  exponent  raising  every 
individual  to  a  higher  power — the  word  "  adjustment."  The  seers  in  educa- 
tion and  life  have  come  to  see  that,  if  the  school  is  to  do  its  share,  all  self- 
expression  of  the  child  in  school  must  finally  culminate  in  the  rational 
adjustment  of  the  adult  to  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  all  his  social  relation- 
ships.  Potentially,  the  school  is  government,  church,  family,  and  workshop. 
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The  larger  business  of  the  school  is  to  take  the  child  as  he  is  and  to  develop 
him  by  directing  his  powers  of  self-expression  until  he  is  fitted  to  adjust 
himself  readily  and  properly  to  all  the  changing  conditions  of  life. 

When  the  child  enters  school,  he  is  a  veritable  bundle  of  spontaneous 
reactions.  FuU  of  life  and  joy,  he  revels  in  imagined  freedom.  He  is  an 
autocrat  in  the  world  of  his  imagination  until  stubbed  toes  and  bee-stings, 
or  parental  guidance  and  restraint,  teach  him  there  is  a  world  of  law  in  which 
he  can  work,  in  which  he  can  play,  and  in  which  he  may  win  praise  or  blame. 
With  these  elemental  work  instincts  and  play  instincts  and  with  the  desire 
to  win  approval,  he  comes  serious-minded  to  the  school. 

Once  he  enters  the  school,  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  truancy 
laws  force  him  to  attend.  A  prescribed  course  of  study,  dealing  with  matter 
largely  foreign  to  his  dreams  and  reactions,  awaits  him.  A  teacher  tells 
him  where  to  sit,  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  plans  and  patterns  all 
his  conduct.  He  is  entertained,  lectured  to,  questioned,  inspired,  and,  in 
the  moment  of  his  greatest  enthusiasms,  he  is  examined  by  tests  which 
least  of  all  reveal  his  power  to  react.  He  is  made  conscious  of  failure, 
becomes  discouraged,  negligent,  and  finally  drops  out  of  school  to  do  less 
arduous  child  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  mill  or  factory.  Miss  Jean  M. 
Jordan,  state  factory  inspector  for  Louisiana,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Conference,  said:  ''The  most  potent  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  the  children  are  in  the  factory  is  our  school  S3^tem." 

A  study  of  genetic  psychology  has  given  the  educational  world  a  fore- 
dream  of  true  adjustment.  ''The  child  is  father  of  the  man";  he  is  tndy 
the  man  in  miniature.  In  the  world  of  the  grown  child,  no  compulsory 
attendance  laws  will  force  him  to  join  the  threshing  gang  or  attend  the 
barbecue.  He  is  free  to  choose  his  own  occupatiim.  Conditions  compel 
him  to  get  on  with  his  employer.  He  receives  pay  for  his  services  or 
bears  the  brunt  of  his  own  negligence.  After  work  hours  he  seeks  whatever 
recreation  he  desires.  At  every  stage  of  work  and  recreation  he  is  challenged 
naturally  to  act  on  his  own  initiative.  He  must  adjust  himself  rightly  and 
quickly  to  each  new  situation,  else  another  person  will  take  his  chance. 
No  reward  or  punishment  could  hold  hini  so  steadily  to  his  task  as  does  the 
consciousness  that,  if  he  fail,  a  htmdred  other  men  stand  ready  to  carry 
on  the  work.  At  every  turn,  the  world  of  industry  offers  perpetual  motiva- 
tion and  challenges  in  a  normal  worker  the  highest  possible  development 
of  initiative.  Similarly,  the  school  world  should  offer  the  child  every  incen- 
tive to  develop  those  forms  of  self-expression  which  will  enable  him  to  react 
properly  in  active  life.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
strictly  vocational  training  of  the  country  is  offered  in  private  schools, 
and  that  practically  all  those  who  drop  out  of  the  elementary  schools 
either  enter  homes  or  the  industries  or  pursue  their  education  further  in 
some  type  of  vocational  school.  Business  collies,  trade  schools,  private 
normal  schools,  apprentice  schools,  private  boarding-schools,  academies^ 
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schools  of  dramatics  and  oratory,  private  manual-training  schools,  military 
schools,  and  a  thousand  and  one  special  schools  for  bo3rs  and  for  girls  have 
all  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  delinquent  public-school  system.  Such 
results  could  not  obtain  were  the  public  schools  encouraging  the  type  of 
self-expression  which  makes  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
his  work  and  to  all  other  social  responsibilities. 

How,  then,  can  our  public  schools  encourage  that  self-expression  of  the 
child  which  makes  for  true  social  adjustment  in  the  man?  In  general, 
the  school  must  be  organized  and  conducted  on  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  child  is  self-acting,  and  that  he  himself,  by  his  own  reactions,  must 
become  moral  and  religious,  an  upright  citizen,  an  honest,  capable  woiker, 
a  true  servant  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind.  False  school  standards  must 
give  way  to  true  life  standards.  Artificial  school  methods  must  be  replaced 
by  the  methods  of  nature  and  life. 

To  this  end,  the  dominant  interest  and  industries  of  a  commtmity  must 
have  a  leading  place  in  the  course  of  study.  All  our  present-day  studies, 
when  first  admitted  into  the  coiu^e  of  study,  were  purely  vocational. 
Rhetoric  and  dramatics  were  admitted  to  develop  orators  and  actors;  music 
and  dancing,  to  train  the  chorus  and  entertainers;  Latin,  to  train  priests 
and  scholars;  geometry,  to  train  navigators;  and  penmanship,  to  train 
scribes  and  amanuenses.  The  entire  history  of  education  is  dominated 
by  the  vocational  idea.  The  proper  introduction  into  our  public  schools 
of  agriculture,  homemaking,  business  training,  and  trade  information  and 
practice  will  diminish  the  tendency  of  boys  to  run  away  from  "doing" 
simple  "sums"  in  order  to  plow  corn,  join  the  threshing  gang,  or  drive  a 
dray  wagon.  Necessary  corollaries  of  the  enriched  course  of  study  are: 
true  vocational  guidance,  which  leads  the  child  to  an  intelligent  choice 
of  his  life  work;  recreational  guidance,  not  merely  supervised  play;  and 
common-sense  sanitation  applied  concretely  in  community  life.  A  study 
of  the  sources  of  milk  supply  and  of  the  consequences  of  using  impure  milk, 
a  study  of  the  disastrous  results  springing  from  infected  water  supplies, 
and  a  study  of  the  means  of  preventing  contagion  will  cause  the  child  to 
respond  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  for  these  things  are  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  strongest  men.  "Swat  the  fly"  is  a  majestic  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  self-expression  as  applied  to  sanitation. 

Moreover,  our  school  standards  must  be  squared  with  life  standards. 
When  a  child  f aib  to  solve  a  problem  in  arithmetic  and  is  given  half-credit 
for  trying,  he  knows  he  has  become  an  object  of  charity,  and  all  incentive 
for  proper  self-expression  in  that  field  is  removed.  If  he  is  assigned  twenty 
words  in  spelling,  he  knows  he  deserves  nothing  if  he  does  not  spell  all  the 
words  correctly.  He  is  working  on  contract  and  not  by  the  piece.  He 
knows  that  no  messenger  boy  receives  half  the  pay  if  he  carries  the  message 
only  half-way  to  its  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  does  not 
^rant  to  be  measured  by  the  impossible.    Grading  his  writing  on  the 
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standard  of  a  stereot3rped  copy  and  hinting  that  his  conduct  should  square 
with  that  of  the  hero  of  the  story  of  the  hatchet  and  the  cherry  tree  are 
equally  unjust  and  depressing.  Neither  can  he  be  inspired  to  do  his  best 
writing  by  having  his  paragraphs  measured  according  to  the  standards  of 
Addison,  the  Bible,  or  even  a  Hillegas  scale.  The  world  asks:  'Xan  he 
do  the  work  ? "  or,  "  Does  he  get  the  results  intended  ?  "  When  the  school 
asks  either  more  or  less,  it  drives  him — still  red-blooded  and  unafraid — 
to  face  life  tests;  for  in  meeting  the  tests  of  life  his  highest  powers  of  self- 
expression  are  called  into  action. 

Again,  the  methods  of  nature  and  school  methods  are  widely  different. 
Nature  permits  the  child  to  see,  to  investigate,  and  to  discover  things  for 
himself.  She  makes  of  him  a  problem  discoverer.  School  compels  him  to 
be  a  problem  solver.  The  problem  discoverer  is  self-acting,  self-developing, 
and  supremely  happy;  the  mere  problem  solyer  is  a  slave  without  hope. 

Si)ecifically,  the  teacher  should  play  the  accompaniment  and  not  sing 
the  solo.  The  child  must  be  wisely  guided  to  practice  self-expression.  A 
teacher  in  the  fifth  grade  once  placed  the  following  code  on  the  board  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  school: 

J^XTLES 

1.  Scraping  shoes  on  floor Stay  in    5  minutes 

2.  Whispering Stay  in  15  minutes 

3.  Talking  out  loud Stay  in  10  minutes 

4.  Dropping  hocks Stay  in   5  minutes 

5.  Kicking  or  cuffing Stay  in  20  minutes 

6.  Marking  desk Stay  in  20  minutes 

7.  Turning  in  seat Stay  in  10  minutes 

For  many  days  she  wondered  why  her  pupils  violated  every  rule  before 
the  first  intermission. 

Not  only  school  discipline  proper,  but  every  subject  well  taught,  offers 
the  pupil  limitless  opportunity  to  grow  by  means  of  self-expression.  The 
child's  growth  is  permanent  and  rapid  if  haply  he  discover  the  reIationshq> 
between  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  and  the  world  life  he 
must  live.  Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  language  alone  offers  the 
universal  means  of  perfect  adjustment.  In  the  home,  on  the  playground, 
in  the  recitation,  or  at  study,  language  is  an  ever-present  necessity.  Lan- 
guage is  mind  embodied,  just  as  is  a  painting,  a  piece  of  statuary,  a  sky- 
scraper, or  an  a^rc^lane.  To  write  well  and  to  speak  well  are,  therefore, 
supreme  credentials. 

If  the  language  work  of  the  elementary  school  were  carried  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  spontaneous  self-expression,  the  average  child 
would  be,  not  a  mere  clam,  but  an  even  more  responsive  being  than  he  was 
his  first  school  day. 

In  the  formal  work  of  the  elem^itary  grades,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental steps  in  the  development  of  the  pupil's  language,  each  of  which,  to 
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be  effective,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  child's  self-expression.  First, 
the  teacher  must  tell  to  the  diild  good  stories.  These  stories  must  be  the 
best  in  the  folk-tales,  fables,  m3rths,  and  legends  of  the  race.  However 
exquisitely  they  are  told,  the  stories  lose  their  effectiveness  in  awakening 
initiative  and  in  developing  the  power  of  expression,  imless  they  are  repro- 
duced by  the  diild.  Story-telling  and  story-reproduction  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  language  and  reading  development.  In  a  primary 
room  recently  a  gifted  story-teller  was  asked:  "Why  don't  you  have  the 
children  tell  you  the  stories  ? "  She  replied:  "They  can't  tell  stories  well. 
They  have  all  th^  can  do  to  listen."  Later  teachers  who  despair  of  ever 
teaching  these  poor  creatures  formal  reading,  oral  language,  and  penman- 
ship will  wonder  how  little  living  things  ever  came  to  be  sewed  up  so  tightly. 
Self-expression  is  the  law  of  growth  and  thb  law  must  be  permitted  to 
operate  from  the  first. 

Following  story-telling  and  story-reproduction  are  memorizing  and 
declamation.  It  is  usual  to  have  the  child  who  memorizes  a  sdection 
speak  his  "piece."  If  he  memorizes  the  selection  accurately  and  speaks 
it  well,  he  has  laid  within  him  the  foundation  upon  which  oral  and  written 
composition  is  naturally  constructed.  The  child  who  can  reproduce  good 
stories,  or  who  can  recite  selections  from  memory,  will  naturally  desire  to 
write  from  fact  or  from  imagination. 

The  third  step  is  dramatization.  In  dramatization,  the  child  does  not, 
as  many  suppose,  really  live  the  character  he  impersonates.  He  merely 
gets  the  truth  impressed  from  another  angle  by  means  of  vital  motor 
experience.  The  mere  fact  of  acting  a  part  does  not  imply  self-expression. 
Self-expression  comes  only  when  the  truth  discovered  sinks  into  the  soul 
and  becomes  embodied  in  life  and  practice.  Thore  is  no  other  foundation 
for  the  development,  either  of  composition  as  creative  art  or  of  the  a{q>re- 
dation  of  good  literature,  comparable  to  that  laid  in  the  dramatization 
which  finds  its  self-expression  in  embodied  truth.  Here,  too,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  reading  with  appreciation,  of  interpretative  reading  and  literature, 
and  of  the  cultivation  of  good  taste  and  fine  discrimination.  In  all  language 
training,  it  is  clear  that  not  what  the  teacher  does,  but  what  the  chUd  does 
in  response  to  suggestion,  is  the  final  measure  of  adjustment. 

Neither  enriched  courses  of  study  nor  improved  methods  can  avaU, 
unless  the  child  is  kept  self-acting,  daily  exercising  his  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  habitually  making  right  choices.  The  richest  course  in  agricul- 
ture, the  best-planned  work  in  homemaking,  and  even  the  finest  coiirses 
in  manual  training  are  powerless  to  educate  the  child,  save  as  the  child 
responds  to  such  instruction  under  the  spell  of  genuine  aithusiasm  awakened 
by  the  conviction  that  these  exercises  contribute  toward  the  fulfilment  of 
his  highest  dreams.  Many  a  child  has  turned  out,  in  the  shops,  a  perfect 
piece  of  work,  which  was  merely  the  self-expression  of  the  teacher.  Many 
a  child  has  been  apparently  perfect  in  conduct,  when  his  conduct  was  the 
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self-expression,  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  teacher.  How  the  child  naturally 
reacts  is  seldom  determined  by  how  he  is  made  to  react  at  home  or  at  school, 
but  how  he  habitually  reacts,  thru  right  suggestion,  in  all  his  daily  relation- 
shq)s. 

Adjustment  in  all  social  relationships  is  the  keynote  of  true  education. 
Rational  self-expression  encouraged  in  the  humblest  school  tasks  and  lived 
in  the  whole  daily  life  of  the  child  is  the  only  effective  means  by  which  the 
schools  can  get  the  answer  to  society's  problem  in  terms  of  the  child's  life 
raised  to  a  higher  power. 


B.    PREPARATION  FOR  SERVICE  THRU  THE  SCHOOL 

NEIL  C.   MACDONALD,   STATE  INSPECTOR   OF  CONSOLIDATED,   GRADED,   AND 

RURAL  SCHOOLS,  VALLEY  CITY,  N.DAK. 

It  is,  first,  the  primary  duty  and  high  privilege  of  the  American  common 
school,  that  is,  the  elementary  school  as  represented  by  the  first  eight  grades, 
to  prepare  the  youth  for  service  as  honorable  and  upri^t  citizens,  and, 
secon^y,  it  is  the  secondary  duty  of  this  school  to  prepare  the  youth  for 
service  wherein  they  shall  earn  a  good  living  in  an  honest  way  and  spend 
it  in  a  wise  manner.  In  this  connection  let  it  be  definitely  understood  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  common  school  to  teach  the  youth  that  all  useful  labor 
is  honorable  and  that  all  unnecessary  idleness  is  dishonorable.  Let  it  be 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  youth  that  enforced  idleness  is  a 
misfortune,  that  voluntary  idleness  is  a  crime,  and  that  useful  toil  is  a 
sacred  right  and  a  high  duty.  But  let  us  not  forget  it  is  not  the  chief  duty 
of  this  common  school  to  provide  a  system  of  vocational  education.  Skilled 
workmen  we  must  have  and  we  will  have,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  a  boy's 
or  a  girl's  opportunity  to  acquire  in  youth  while  in  this  sdiool  good  ideas 
and  high  ideals  regarding  free  government  and  its  responsibilities.  These 
workmen  will  come  thru  the  high  schools,  trade  and  continuation  schools, 
colleges,  and  actual  experience  in  the  field  of  industry,  but  whatever  else 
we  do  we  cannot  afford  to  turn  this  common  school  into  a  mere  apprentice 
shop  for  any  occupation  or  profession.  To  do  so  can  only  mean  national 
decay  and  dishonor. 

Of  course,  this  common  school,  as  has  been  said,  can  furnish  high  ideals 
and  create  wholesome  interests  in  useful  toil,  and  it  can  also  provide  for  an 
introductory  system  of  vocational  adjustment  wherein  some  of  the  whole- 
some vocational  interests  of  the  pupils  may  be  directed  into  proper  channels. 
But  no  system  of  vocational  education  in  its  entirety  that  may  seem  to 
serve  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  having  monarchical  systems  of 
government  can  ever  promote  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  community 
in  democratic  America,  and  any  attempt  to  superimpose  here  such  a  system 
should  be  repelled  with  abhorrence  as  totally  im-American. 
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And  again  let  it  be  made  plain  that  the  first  and  chief  purpose  of  this 
common  school  is  to  prepare  for  righteous  citizenship  wherein  the  youth 
shall  be  so  trained  that  they  shall  appreciate  highly  and  partic^>ate  intel- 
ligently in  the  various  common  governmental  activities.  This  has  been 
from  the  f oimdation  of  the  government  the  principal  function  and  chief  end 
of  this  common  school.  In  reading  over  that  excellent  bulletin  by  the 
bureau  of  education,  entitled  Expressions  on  Education^  in  which  forty-five 
leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists  are  quoted,  it  will  be  foimd  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  therein  expressed  is  that  the  system  of  education 
in  a  republic  is  for  the  primary  purpose  of  training  for  citizenship. 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  quoted  as  follows: 

\^thout  popular  educaticm,  moreover,  no  gbvemment  which  rests  upon  popular 
action  can  long  endure.  The  people  must  be  schooled  in  the  knowledge  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  virtues  upon  which  the  maintenance  and  success  of  free  institutions  depend. 

The  majority  of  the  school  children  of  the  country  never  receive  any 

scholastic  training  beyond  that  furnished  by  this  common  school.    Thus 

it  is  vitally  important  that  lofty  ideals  of  civic  righteousness  be  installed 

in  the  young  minds  of  these  future  citizens  in  those  days  when  the  most 

lasting  and  deq>est  impressions  can  be  made.    In  training  for  citizenship 

in  the  common  school,  it  is  primarily  a  matter  of  teaching  the  appreciation 

of  ideals,  their  creation,  and  their  necessity.    No  nation  can  long  endure 

or  long  advance  where  there  is  no  vision.    Permit  me  to  quote  these 

beautiful  lines  written  by  the  soldier-statesman,  Carl  Schurz: 

Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with  your  hands,  but, 
like  the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides,  and,  fol- 
lowing them,  you  reach  your  destiny. 

The  principal  ideals  to  be  taught  should  be  those  concerned  with 
equality,  fraternity,  liberty,  union,  preparation,  and  service  or  industry. 
In  equality  the  ideal  is  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  before  the 
law.  In  fraternity  the  ideal  is  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  righteous  peace  shall  prevail  between  labor  and 
capital  and  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  liberty  the  ideal  is  liberty 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  press.  In  union  the  ideal  is  not  only  a  united 
nation,  but  a  tmion  of  labor  and  capital  working  together,  not  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  but  for  the  greatest  good  for  all  the 
people.  In  preparation  the  ideal  is  one  coming  to  his  daily  work  with 
the  best  training  possible.  In  industry  or  service  the  ideal  is  useful  work 
for  all  and  all  at  work. 

How  prq>are  for  this  service?  From  what  has  been  said  it  has  been 
gleaned,  I  hope,  that  this  common  school  is  not  only  the  storehouse  but 
it  is  the  power  house  wherein  are  created  ideals  of  dvic  conduct  that  shall 
carry  forward  the  Republic  to  a  new  plane  of  civilization.  The  question 
is,  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  The  answer  is.  As  it  is  being  done  in  a  himdred 
thousand  schools  thruout  the  Union.    The  chief  agoides  in  the  creation  of 
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these  ideals  are  well-trained  teachers,  modem  courses  of  study,  and  adequate 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  this  conmion  school,  and  any  school 
for  that  matter,  is  a  well-trained  teacher.  This  calls  for  a  teacher  who  is 
at  least  a  normal-school  graduate,  possessing  good  health  and  high  ideals 
of  conduct.  To  be  sure,  the  majority  of  teachers  in  the  conunon  rural 
schools  are  not  even  high-school  graduates,  and  well  may  we  pray:,  "God 
save  the  Republic."  But  even  in  this  field  there  is  a  change  for  the  better, 
for  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  are  awakening  to  the  great 
opportimity  to  supply  this  field.  The  consolidated  school  is  the  institu- 
tion in  the  rural  field  that  is  doing  the  most  to  encourage  the  preparation  of 
these  better-trained  teachers  to  prepare  the  youth  for  a  life  of  larger  service 
in  the  civic-social  field.  Let  us  again  be  reminded,  however,  that  the  well- 
trained  teacher  is  the  one  who  holds  the  key  to  the  situation. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  enriched  in  many  quarters  by  the  addition 
of  music  and  drawing,  domestic  science  and  art,  manual  training,  and  ele- 
mentary agriculture.  This  is  well,  and  particularly  so  when  the  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  music  and  agriculture,  both  of  which  contain  so  much  of  valu- 
able material  out  of  which  to  fashion  noble  ideals  of  civic  conduct.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  enriched  course  of  study  is  the  provision  for 
organized  play.  This  is  first  to  preserve  health  and,  secondly,  to  teach  the 
lessons  of  loyalty  and  co-operation.  There  should  be  in  every  school  some 
provision  to  satisfy  the  play  activities  in  youth,  and,  in  passing,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  group  so  much  in  need  of  the  benefits  of  organized 
play  as  the  country  children. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dvic  ideals  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  must  come  largely  from  a  careful  study  of 
civics  and  history,  reading  and  literature — ^provided  these  subjects  are  well 
taught  by  well-qualified  teachers.  Aroimd  these  subjects  must  be  btdlt 
that  edifice,  the  temple  of  righteous  citizenship,  not  made  with  hands  but 
eternal  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  bo3rs  and  girls.  If  this  is  not  done  in  the 
common  school,  for  very  many  it  will  never  be  done. 

In  order  to  preserve  to  the  youth  his  sacred  right  to  hoiu^  of  wholesome 
play  and  years  of  valuable  study,  adequate  compulsory  attendance  laws 
should  be  rigidly  enforced  to  make  sure  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  shall 
receive  a  common-school  diploma  before  attaining  the  sixteenth  year. 
These  laws  should  be  so  formulated  and  so  administered  that  the  sweatshops 
of  the  farm  and  the  sweatshops  of  the  city  will  be  forever  eliminated  from 
the  child  life  of  the  Republic.  In  some  states  the  sweatshops  of  the  farm 
are  doing  greater  harm  than  the  sweatshops  of  the  city.  There  never 
have  been  and  there  never  will  be  any  high  ideals  of  dvic  virtue  and  integrity 
tmder  such  adverse  conditions  wherein  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  country 
boys  complete  this  common  school.  The  preparation  for  service  herein 
required  is  an  ideal  to  be  realized  wherein  there  shall  be  no  child  labor 
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thruout  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  any  child  until  at  least 
this  common  school  is  completed  or  the  sixteenth  year  is  attained. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  is  an  age  of  machinery;  that  we  live  in  an 
age  intensely  materialistic.  This  being  true,  it  behooves  us,  as  guardians 
of  the  youth  committed  to  our  care,  to  see  to  it  as  never  before  that  we  do 
all  within  our  power  to  prepare  these  children  for  a  life  of  genuine  service 
in  the  field  of  civic  rights  and  duties. 


TOPIC:   THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD  AND  HIS  INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS:  THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  THE  CHILD 

A.  self-expression  in  society 

JULIA  FRIED  WALKER,  MANAGER,   THE   EDUCATOR-JOURNAL  COliPANy, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

When  SLate  Douglas  Wiggin's  book,  Children's  RighiSj  appeared,  many 
persons  were  shocked.  Parents  of  the  puritanical  type  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  book  should  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  good  parents  and  good 
teachers.  They  asserted  that  the  children  had  their  rights,  American  chil- 
dren had  anjrway.  Then  came  individualism,  and  now  it  is  self-expression. 
This  term  is  equally  misunderstood.  Some  parents  who  wish  to  be  right 
up  to  date,  who  see  in  the  term  a  loophole  thru  which  they  may  escape  the 
tedious  and  exacting  duties  of  parenthood,  who  are  ignorant,  and  who  take 
the  term  to  mean  that  children  are  to  be  turned  loose  without  self-restraint, 
are  advocating,  to  its  disadvantage,  the  idea  of  self-expression. 

Those  who  really  know  and  who  advocate  the  idea  of  self-expression 
in  society  are  not  the  ones  who  ignore  all  the  laws  of  men  and  angels,  but 
they  are  the  ones  in  whom  have  been  awakened  a  feeling  of  interdependence 
which  invigorates  the  disposition  to  deviate  frcmi  the  type  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  rights  of  others  are  not  affected,  or  where  deviation  is  not 
simply  the  result  of  a  desire  to  draw  attention  to  one's  self. 

Dr.  Harris  said: 

Sdf-ezpressum  can  take  two  directions.  First,  that  of  resistance  to  the  influences 
or  demands  of  a  social  whole.  This  development  makes  for  disobedience  at  school, 
makes  a  criminal  in  society,  and  converts  a  career  into  a  zero  by  attracting  agdnst  it  the 
organized  forces  of  the  community. 

Secondly,  the  devek>imient  of  self-expression  may  take  the  normal  direction  of  master- 
ing the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  social  whole  and  growing  into  a  leader  of  some  one 
of  its  manifdd  interests.  Self-expression  anywhere  depends  upon  two  things:  first,  dear 
thinking  done  in  sincerity  of  purpose;  second,  opportunity  imder  natural  conditions  for 
free  expresdon. 

Clear  thinking  comes  from  attaining  skill  of  hand  and  from  attaining 
thru  letters  a  knowledge  of  science  and  philosophy,  which  are  social  aggre- 
gates of  observation  and  reflection;  a  knowledge  of  history,  which  shows 
tJie  nature  and  behavior  of  social  organization,  especially  of  the  state  and 
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church  and  civil  society;  and  an  acquaintance  with  literature,  which  reveals 
the  depth  of  emotion  and  feeling  and  shows  how  feelings  become  conscious 
thoughts  and  actions,  literature  in  this  respect  being  the  study  which  gives 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Before  the  school  gets  the  child,  there  has  been  laid  the  groimdwork  for 
thinking.  Whether  it  is  straight  clear  thinking  or  not  depends  upon  the 
home.  To  develop  this  much-desired  asset,  the  child  in  the  home  must 
have  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  imder  guidance;  to  some  extent 
this  is  conscious  guidance,  but  lai^ly  it  is  by  imitative  effort. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  self-expression 
allows  a  deviation  from  the  type  in  those  cases  where  the  rights  of  others 
are  not  affected,  and  it  was  just  shown  that  this  first  effort  at  self-expression 
should  be  made  under  guidance.  Therefore,  when  obedience  becomes  not 
second  nature  but  primary  nature  to  the  individual,  then  we  are  sure  that 
the  rights  of  others  will  not  be  affected.  A  duld  can  come  into  obedience 
only  imder  intelligent  guidance. 

You  know  that  if  the  child  came  to  school  with  the  right  training  in 
obedience  much  of  the  so-called  discipline  and  formality  would  disappear. 
Often  we  hear  such  expressions  as  this:  "She  is  so  gracious,  so  unselfish," 
and  we  call  her  a  person  of  charming  personality.  This  piersonality  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  desire  to  not  interfere  impleasantly  with  the  rights 
of  others. 

Too  many  times  the  pupil  has  to  be  shown  that  the  teacher  means  what 
she  sa3rs,  because  at  home  sometimes  he  has  to  obey,  and  sometimes  when 
he  has  not  obeyed  he  has  been  made  much  of — ^in  fact,  he  has  furnished 
amusement  to  his  parents  by  his  disobedience.  When  he  advances  a  step 
socially,  therefore,  he  does  not  know  just  what  is  expected  of  him.  The 
child  must  be  taught  to  obey,  not  because  someone  wishes  to  be  in  authority, 
but  in  order  that  the  rights  of  others  may  not  be  unpleasantly  affected. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  hardest  tasks,  and  one  that  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  normal  form  of  self-expression,  is  that  of  obedience.  We  need  not 
argue  further  the  necessity  of  it;  rather  let  us  find  some  way  by  which  we 
can  impress  the  parent  with  the  value  to  the  duld  of  obedience  and  teach 
the  parent  how  to  guide  the  child  into  obedience. 

In  the  home  society,  the  child  is  to  be  taught  to  reverence  the  great 
world  in  which  the  will  of  others  prevails;  the  world  in  which  the  child  can 
make  a  place  for  himself,  but  must  also  learn  that  every  place  occupied  by 
himself  has  its  limit. 

It  is  necessary,  for  example,  that  small  children  accustom  themselves 
to  good  behavior  at  the  table,  and  if,  every  time  an  act  of  naughtiness  is 
repeated,  the  duld  is  immediatdy  taken  away,  he  will  soon  learn  that 
whosoever  is  disagreeable  to  others  must  remain  alone. 

We  do  not  mean  by  obedience  that  a  child  should  be  ordered  about  in 
a  disagreeable  way,  but  we  are  begging  that  he  be  trained  in  a  consistent 
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way,  so  that  he  may,  all  thru  his  social  life,  understand  his  indq>endence 
and  freedom,  and  that  these  come  largely  thru  his  conduct  which  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others. 

Another  valuable  asset  which  must  be  gained  under  conscious  guidance 
is  the  habit  of  steady  work  and  the  love  for  it.  This  is  primarily  the 
product  of  home  training. 

There  is  nothing  that  delights  the  teacher  more  than  to  see  a  child 
come  into  the  schoolroom  and  begin  to  work  at  something  in  a  business- 
like way.  Some  will  say  that  the  delight  comes  because  the  teacher  is 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  setting  the  task,  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  watching  the  child  to  see  that  he  behaves.  Not  at  all.  The  reason 
is  that  she  takes  pleasure  in  seeing  a  characteristic  in  the  child  that  she 
knows  is  going  to  place  him  many  paces  ahead  of  his  fellows.  When 
you  have  been  at  the  business  for  twenty  years,  taking  the  children  out 
of  the  home  and  starting  them  on  their  way,  it  is  so  easy  to  know 
whether  the  child  has  had  any  guidance  at  home.  Parents  should  know 
that  when  such  training  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher  it  comes  a  little  late 
for  their  child. 

When  the  child  has  a  direct  share  in  the  work  of  the  adult,  in  the  real 
labors  of  the  family  or  the  community,  then  he  will  come  to  school  with  the 
habit  of  work,  and  because  of  this  there  will  be  given  to  his  life  unity, 
character,  and  strength.  Every  child,  if  he  is  to  express  himself  normally 
in  society,  must  be  assigned  to  real  home  occupations,  tasks  must  be  done 
consciously,  given  work  arranged  for  week  da3rs  and  holida3r3  without  over- 
sight; in  every  case  where  the  child  can  he  must  help  himself. 

A  mother  told  me  that  when  her  children  were  little  they  were  alwa3rs 
under  foot,  always  in  the  way  about  the  work,  trying  to  help,  but  now  that 
they  have  gotten  to  the  place  where  they  know  something  and  have  strength 
enough  to  help  they  do  not  want  to  do  an3rthing.  Her  complaint  is  aQ 
too  common,  and  she  with  other  parents  must  be  taught  that  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  yoimg  children  to  help  with  the  work  is  very  important. 
Froebel  recognized  the  universal  desire  of  childhood  to  be  of  help  in  the 
work  going  on  aroimd  it,  a  rare  tendency  for  co-operation  with  its  fellows, 
and  he  repeatedly  warned  parents  and  teachers  against  discouraging, 
rebuffing,  or  checking  the  very  important  instinct.  Creativeness  alone  is 
a  great  power,  but  co-operative  creativeness  is  a  much  higher  ideal. 

The  school  has  realized  that  the  home  has  neglected  to  give  its  children 
this  great  power  of  knowing  how  to  work  and  of  loving  to  work.  As 
evidence  of  this  recognition,  we  need  only  to  turn  to  the  effort  that  is  being 
put  forth  to  teach  the  manual  and  domestic  arts  in  schools.  In  teaching 
these  arts,  the  school  frequently  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  child's  normal 
self-expression,  because,  when  the  spectacular  enters  in,  then  the  deviation 
often  is  a  desire  to  draw  attention  to  one's  self,  and  that  is  n^ative  self- 
expression. 
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Two  years  ago,  the  Indiana  legislature  passed  what  is  called  the  voca- 
tional law,  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  struggling  to  find  out  just  what 
this  means  and  have  been  making  an  honest  effort  to  teach  agriculture  and 
the  manual  and  domestic  arts.  Even  with  the  greatest  care  upon  the  part 
of  those  who  administer  this  law,  much  spectacular  work  has  been  given. 
In  many  schools  the  children  have  gained  skill,  they  have  gotten  certain 
valuable  habits,  the  things  which  they  have  made  have  been  imusual,  yet 
there  is  a  question  whether  development  in  this  work  has  been  such  as  to 
make  for  the  right  sort  of  self-expression.  Many  schools  have  exhibited 
fine  big  red  farm  gates.  These  gates  have  been  displayed  upon  every 
occasion,  pictures  have  been  taken  and  published,  boys  have  stood  by, 
realizing  that  a  red  farm  gate  makes  a  good  show  in  an  exhibit.  But  when 
you  follow  these  boys  upon  their  fathers'  farms,  the  gates  drag  and  are 
unpainted.  Now  when  we  have  solved  the  problem  and  have  given  the 
right  training  along  with  this  work,  these  boys  will  not  be  content  to  exhibit 
a  red  gate  imtil  a  beautiful  one  swings  in  every  place  where  it  is  needed  upon 
each  one's  father's  farm.  And  so  with  the  girl  who  bakes  bread  at  school 
and  when  company  comes,  but  refuses  to  do  so  when  there  is  no  chance  for 
attracting  attention  to  herself  by  so  doing. 

Obedience  and  work — ^two  words  that  are  impopidar,  words  which  have 
a  harsh,  tmfriendly  sound,  words  which  the  yoimg  resent  and  which  many 
of  you  think  are  directly  in  opposition  to  freedom,  yet  these  are  the  two 
elements  which  the  home  lets  escape  to  the  school;  but  they  must  be  built 
into  a  young  child's  life  if  he  is  to  express  himself  in  society  normally. 
Thru  work,  literary,  artistic,  or  constructive,  we  are  always  able  to  see  the 
individual;  the  most  personal  inner  life  of  the  worker  is  shown  in  his  work. 
The  habit  of  obedience  and  work  is  given  to  the  child  imder  guidance,  but 
his  self-expression  will  be  a  result  largely  of  the  imitative  effort  which  he 
puts  forth. 

I  asked  a  mother  who  has  had  a  wonderful  experience  in  study,  in  travel, 
and  as  a  teacher  to  give  me  her  idea  of  self-expression.  She  put  her  hand 
over  her  head  and  said: 

There  is  no  such  thmg  as  self-expression.  My  two  bojrs  imitate  everything  which  they 
see  their  father  do  or  hear  him  say.  We  have  let  go  of  all  the  books  and  most  of  our 
theories  and  are  trying  to  be  good  examples  before  our  children,  because  of  the  law  of 
imitation. 

The  law  of  imitation  is  not  so  well  imderstood  in  many  homes;  there- 
fore, if  we  believe,  as  Dr.  Harris  tells  us,  that  self-expression  may  take  two 
directions,  and,  further,  if  the  child  is  to  receive  much  of  his  guidance 
thru  an  imitative  effort,  it  is  somebody's  business  to  have  the  home  under- 
stand the  law  of  imitation  equally  as  well  as  does  the  school. 

We  are  plainly  admonished  on  every  hand  to  shape  environment  so  as 
to  contribute  best  toward  ideal  results.  Because  children  are  such  imitators 
of  one  another,  they  are  unconsciously  securing  some  sort  of  education.    The 
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great  educational  question  is  how  to  select  wisely  copy  that  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  exclude  imdesirable  companions, 
those  with  either  physical,  mental,  or  normal  defects.  An  old  proverb 
says:  "If  you  live  with  a  lame  man  you  learn  to  halt."  Parents  shoidd  be 
almost  as  deeply  concerned  about  educating  their  neighbors'  children 
properly  as  they  are  about  their  own,  for  in  the  widest  sense  an  individual 
cannot  be  educated  properly  without  suitable  environment.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  a  force  so  pot^it  in  shaping  thought  and  action,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  should  be  considered  in  regulation  of  thought  and  conduct. 

Thru  imitation  the  child  is  to  absorb  many  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
of  life.  All  the  elemoits  that  go  to  make  up  what  we  term  "bearing," 
"personality,"  "self-expression"  are  largely  products  of  imitation.  To 
some  extent  one's  character  is  determined  imitatively  by  the  company  one 
keeps.  It  is  frequently  true  that  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  are  imitative 
reflections  more  than  particular  intellectual  acquisitions.  Attitudes  toward 
life  and  its  various  problems  are  taken  thru  inoculation  when  the  reasons 
thereof  are  not  at  all  apparent.  What  the  child  imitates,  he  is  tr3dng  to 
understand,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  knowledge  that  a  child  has  when 
he  Alters  school  he  has  gained  thru  imitation,  and  much  of  his  first  work 
which  he  does  in  school  is  imitation.  How  can  we  bring  the  parents  to 
imderstand  that  their  money,  their  position,  their  power  amoimt  to  very 
little  in  the  education  of  their  child  compared  to  their  conduct,  their  atti- 
tude, and  their  expression  ?  Every  act  of  theirs  has  its  influence  upon  their 
child  as  well  as  upon  themselves. 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  this  paper  that  the  basis  on  which  rests  normal 
self-expression,  meaning  by  that  the  power  to  master  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  the  social  whole  so  that  one  may  grow  into  a  leader  of  some  of 
its  manifold  interests,  comes  thru  the  conscious  guidance  of  the  parents  and 
the  imitative  effort  of  the  child. 

The  home,  which  Pestalozzi  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  adjimct  to 
the  education  of  the  children,  and  which  is  the  society  in  which  the  child 
expresses  himself  first,  must  take  up  again  all  of  the  valuable  old  things 
which  it  has  let  slip  out  to  the  school.  It  must  take  up  a  thousand  new 
things  before  the  child  will  be  able  to  express  himself  in  society  normally. 
The  co-operation  of  the  home  with  the  school  is  necessary,  each  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  other,  the  home  taking  into  account  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  child  certain  training  before  he  is  able  to  do  much  for  himself, 
believing  in  the  necessity  of  an  appreciation  of  the  great  law  of  obedience, 
taking  advantage  of  the  wonderful  instinct  of  co-operative  helpfulness  with 
which  the  child  has  been  endowed,  and  having  an  imderstanding  of  its 
responsibility  because  of  the  great  law  of  imitation.  Whoi  this  comes  to 
pass,  homes  will  be  maintained  where  souls  as  well  as  bodies  may  be  nour- 
ished, from  which  will  come  children  endowed  with  the  power  of  normal 
'elf-expression  in  society. 
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Every  child  born  into  the  world  has  marked  out  for  him  in  his  physical 
make-up  the  botmdaries  of  his  activities.  Given  the  conditions  of  his 
existence,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  stretched  the  boundaries.  He  is 
what  he  is.  It  is  finished.  The  mistakes  and  successes,  the  faults  and 
virtues,  the  weakness  and  strength  of  centuries  of  ancestors  have  found 
expression  in  him.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  finality,  which  outlines 
the  area  of  his  activities,  he  is  largely  a  potentiality.  He  is  what  he  is  thru 
heredity;  but  he  becomes  what  he  will  be  thru  environment.  Possibilities, 
latent,  imdeveloped,  are  present  waiting  for  means  of  expression,  needing 
direction.  Differences  in  adult  methods  of  direction  of  children  during  the 
period  of  childhood  result  in  differences  for  them  of  their  own  human  lives. 
Blind  leadership  means  wrong  judgments,  lost  opporttmities,  wasted  efforts, 
dead  ambitions,  unexplored  areas.  Each  of  us  is  what  he  is,  conditioned 
by  heredity  and  environment,  but  not  what  he  might  have  been  if  perfectly 
directed  in  childhood. 

From  these  facts,  it  follows  logically  that  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  environment  is  the  keeping  alive  of  beneficial  possibilities. 
In  other  words,  environment  should  tend  thruout  the  whole  period  of  exist- 
ence to  keep  the  human  race  yoimg. 

Physical  and  social  conditions  are  tremendously  important.  The 
two  chief  factors  in  3  child's  environment  are  the  home  and  the  school. 
We  all  know  how,  little  by  little,  the  great  responsibility  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  school,  how  its  ideals  have  been  changed  and  its  standards  raised, 
until  now,  even  when  the  school  finds  itself  well  placed  in  cultured  communi- 
ties, it  has  always  a  message  to  send  to  the  home;  for,  at  the  last,  the  school's 
efficiency  is  always  judged  by  its  ability  to  project  its  ideals,  its  standards, 
its  methods  of  thought  and  action  into  the  home.  Indeed,  this  very  dis- 
cussion at  this  very  time  and  place  of  what  the  home  ought  to  do  for  the 
individual  child  and  his  individual  needs  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
trend  of  the  movement.  In  outlining,  therefore,  what  self-protection  thru 
knowledge  and  habit  the  home  should  give  to  the  child,  the  writer  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  very  few  homes  are  able  to  give  him  any  of  this 
protection,  and  that  the  school  must  continue  to  take  its  part  in  teaching 
the  home  its  privilege  and  its  duty  in  this  respect.  The  school  wiU  be 
doing  a  better  work  if  it  can  show  the  home  how  to  assume  certain 
responsibilities  than  if  it  attempts  to  carry  the  child  independently  of  the 
home.  With  all  its  own  demonstrated  capacity,  the  school  ought  never  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  good  home  as  its  ablest  co-worker.  In  its 
attempt  to  improve  home  conditions,  it  will  not  be  held  wholly  responsible 
however.    Its  responsibility  will  be  shared  with  the  immigration  conunission, 
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social  settlement  organizations,  boards  of  health,  and  numerous  other  dvic, 
sanitary,  and  ethical  societies  aiming  to  help  people  toward  right  living. 
While  enormous  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  education  of  the  young, 
yet  not  all  adults  have  lost  all  their  youthful  possibilities;  some  are  still  teach- 
able, and  the  homes  themselves  need  present  and  future  help  in  order  that  the 
lives  of  children  may  be  more  speedily  and  more  advantageously  affected. 

The  healthy  body  as  a  living  oi^ganism  is  f uU  of  beneficial  possibilities. 
No  human  being  can  afford  to  lose  any  of  them.  Clearly  it  is  incimibent 
upon  the  home  to  give  the  child  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  care  for  himself — 
and  that  age  is  younger  than  was  formerly  supposed — conmiand  over  his 
own  body.  He  should  have  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  his  body  and 
concrete  lessons  in  their  care.  The  preservation  of  the  healthy  body  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  enjo3anent  it  brings  to  the  possessor  is  a  sufficient  reason, 
if  there  were  no  other,  for  giving  the  children  early  knowledge  concerning 
it.  The  first  knowledge,  therefore,  that  is  essential  for  the  child,  if  he  is  to 
hold  his  own  in  a  world  artificially  conditioned,  is  a  knowledge  that  will 
enable  him  to  protect  himself  from  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  In  the 
home  he  should  have  his  first  lessons  about  the  care  of  his  body,  and  this 
knowledge  the  home  should  continue  to  give  in  more  and  more  detail  as 
the  child  grows  from  infancy  thru  youth  to  manhood. 

If  the  schools  in  the  large  are  the  teachers  of  the  home  in  the  subject  of 
child  hygiene,  one  feels  like  asking,  "Should  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?"  for, 
no  matter  how  much  time  and  thought  have  been  put  upon  it,  only  here  and 
there  are  the  schools  making  even  a  bare  beginning.  One  has  only  to  read 
some  of  the  more  recent  books  on  child  hygiene,  e.g.,  Lewis  M.  Terman's 
book,  The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child ,  to  become  deeply  impressed  with  this 
truth.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  hope  to  depend  very  much  on  the 
home  to  do  its  part,  manifestly  its  part,  in  the  care  and  culture  of  the  child 
with  relation  to  his  own  body.  Dr.  Terman  states  and  proves  that  "popular 
notions  regarding  personal  hygiene  are  little  better  than  a  seething  welter 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  not  all  of  which  is  confined  to  those  who  are 
confessedly  uneducated." 

The  home  offers  special  facilities  for  this  very  teaching;  it  can  be  made 
a  better  laboratory  than  the  school;  and  it  can  begin  its  treatment  and  its 
teaching  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life  than  the  school.  With  the  school 
pushing  this  responsibility  upon  the  home,  helping  her  as  she  herself  gains 
knowledge,  and  with  all  the  other  above-mentioned  co-operating  forces 
acting  with  her,  the  home  will  in  time  give  the  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  understand  them,  definite,  dear-cut,  simple  laws  of  hygiene.  Some  homes 
are  doing  this  now;  they  will  tend  to  do  it  more  emphatically;  the  movement 
will  spread;  and  some  day  our  people  will  be  wiser.  We  might  run  thru  the 
whole  gamut  of  self-protecting  health  knowledge,  outlining  a  course  in  child 
hygiene  for  the  home  as  definite  as  and  far  more  practical  than  can  easily 
^e  concretely  applied  in  any  school  course  of  the  same  nature. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  home  is  the  place  for  self-protective 
knowledge  to  be  given  bo3rs  and  girls  regarding  the  difficulti  much-discussed 
subject,  sex  hygiene.  Again  the  home  needs  wisdom.  Whether  or  not 
the  schools  should  give  this  knowledge  and  how  and  when  and  where  is  not 
the  topic  under  discussion.  It  is  true  beyond  all  question,  however,  that 
homes  in  general  could  render,  and  some  day  will  render,  to  society  invalu- 
able service  in  giving  self-protection  thru  this  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  the 
people. 

Self-protection  that  will  strengthen  the  moral  life  must  come  largely 
thru  the  affections  or  feelings — ^using  these  words  in  a  technical  sense — ^mere 
knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  In  fact,  mere  knowledge  is  never  sufficient. 
''Socratic"  philosophy  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  all  knowledge  to 
be  effective  must  have  expression  in  motor  response,  and  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  world  regarding  personal  hygiene  will  serve  no  protective  purpose 
whatsoever  unless  it  has  frequently  and  regidarly  and  attentively  been 
acted  upon.  If  the  moral  life  is  to  be  strengthened  and  the  child  self- 
protected,  the  child  possibilities  for  hate  and  disgust  and  fear  and 
anger  ought  to  be  kept  very  much  alive,  but  carefully  directed.  Knowl- 
edge of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  must  continually  be  taught,  and 
fortunate  is  the  child  in  whose  home  right  living  is  the  nile,  where  daily 
examples  of  generosity,  sympathy,  truth,  justice,  honesty,  courage,  patience, 
accuracy,  promptness,  cheerfulness,  obedience,  and  loyalty  find  expression. 
On  the  other  hand,  strong  feelings  of  hate  must  be  attached  to  lying  and 
stealing  and  cheating;  of  anger  to  cruelty  and  cowardice;  of  disgust  to  vul- 
garity and  filthiness.  The  school  will,  of  course,  work  along  the  same  lines, 
but  the  home  offers  many  opportunities  never  f oimd  in  the  school  and  they 
are  opportunities  of  a  different  nature. 

Much  of  the  question  of  right  conduct  might  be  sununed  up  in  the 
words  "right  habits."  If,  however,  ''popular  notions  concerning  child 
hygiene  are  little  better  than  a  seething  welter  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion," what  shall  we  say  of  popular  notions  concerning  child  psychology  ? 
Popular  notions  concerning  child  psychology  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  hodge- 
podge of  various  philosophic  theories  that,  when  put  in  practice,  do  not 
come  true. 

Some  day  popular  notions  will  be  right  and  true.  Habit  is  a  product 
of  environment.  The  child  comes  into  the  world  provided  with  instincts, 
but  his  habits  are  formed  during  his  life.  A  large  number  of  them  that  have 
been  found  from  experience  to  be. distinctly  useful  ought  to  be  learned  in 
the  home  very  early  and  made  automatic.  Among  them  are  order,  neat- 
ness, personal  cleanliness,  obedience  to  authority,  numerous  forms  of 
courtesy,  promptness,  responsibility,  carefulness,  truthfulness,  dispatch, 
table  manners,  and  best  ways  of  doing  things  in  and  aroimd  the  home. 
The  home  having  opportunity  to  understand  intimately  the  individual 
child  and  his  individual  needs  is  fitted,  so  far  as  conditions  are  concerned. 
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-  vM  >         to  be  the  ideal  teacher  of  a  goodly  number  of  useful  habits  with  which 

i.  JJ  r r      the  child  could  protect  himself  all  thru  child  life,  nor  would  he  lose  them 

l^-^^yS^^     probably  ever,  and  here  again  the  home  is  none  too  wise.     Some  day — 

r^  '  f^Tf'      may  it  not  be  too  long  deferred — ^the  average  man  will  know  a  few 

,   -  ;  V        fundamental  facts  about  the  working  of  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his 

(;  child.    It  seems  such  a  logical  statement  that  it  must  be  true.    When  the 

home  has  learned  a  little  about  mind,  school  children  will  have  more  and 

better  habits.    A  child  entering  school  with  a  stock  of  fairly  well-formed, 

good  habits  is  furnished  with  a  protection  worth  more  to  him  than  was  the 

coat  of  mail  to  the  mediaeval  soldier.    Secure  in  his  own  lines  of  action,  he 

is  invulnerable  both  to  direct  temptation  and  to  indirect  suggestion.    A 

small  boy,  so  carefully  trained  at  home  to  protect  himself  from  suggestions 

of  stronger  minds  that  he  had  formed  a  habit  of  resistance,  entered  school 

one  day  and  inmiediately  was  subjected  to  temptation.    A  new  situation 

presented  itself.    Because  of  his  training  and  this  habit,  he  was  equal  to 

the  occasion  and  proudly  reported  to  his  mother  in  the  evening  these 

facts:  "That  big  boy  with  the  black  eyes  said  to  me  in  class  today,  'Hi 

there,  mister!'  but  I  gived  him  a  look  and  he  leaved  me  alonel"    Even  the 

simple  habit  of  being  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  small  possessions  would 

protect  the  child  from  many  a  heartache  and  much  loss  of  his  own  and  other 

people's  time.    Homes  have  little  appreciation  of  the  extreme  value  to  the 

child  of  this  training  or  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  teach  the  child  thus  to 

protect  himself  when  he  enters  the  school  handicapped  by  bad  habits  from 

a  home  in  which  he  will  have  little  chance  to  be  helped  in  breaking  them 

and  forming  right  ones. 

There  are  three  rules  of  habit  formation  all  parents  should  know: 
(i)  The  centering  of  consciousness  upon  the  act  being  performed;  (2) 
Repeating  the  act  with  attention;  (3)  Allowing  no  exception  to  occur  until 
the  performance  has  become  habitual. 

Habit-forming  b^ets  habit-forming.  It  is  easy  to  teach  the  formation 
of  additional  good  habits  to  a  child  who  has  already  on  hand  a  stock  of 
good  habits;  and  a  child,  as  he  grows  older,  can  be  taught  how  these  acquired 
automatic  reactions  are  effective,  how  they  save  his  time  and  his  strength 
by  protecting  him  from  disturbing  attempts  to  form  new  judgments  upon 
old  situations.  If  the  habit  is  formed  in  early  childhood  of  truth-telling, 
who  can  estimate  the  protection  it  gives  by  settling  himdreds  of  mental 
arguments  pro  and  con  in  regard  to  almost  identical  situations  ? 

The  child  can  be  led  to  be  interested  in  the  formation  of  habits,  in  their 
actual  mechanics,  and  is  greatly  impressed  when  he  discovers  that  the  rules 
work.  If  he  has  some  knowledge  regarding  the  formation  of  habits  and  in 
addition  has  his  ambition  deeply  rou^  toward  the  reaching  of  some  dis- 
tant goal,  he  will  greatly  enjoy  the  outlining  of  methods  of  procedure  in 
habit  formation  that  will  lead  to  the  desired  end.  Habit-forming  is  as 
interesting  to  older  children  as  playing  a  game,  and  no  game  is  so  valuable. 
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And  the  home  can,  if  it  will,  give  the  child  the  protection  of  a  certain  sort 
of  self-knowledge,  a  knowledge  that  will  lead  him  to  think  independently. 
Too  many  good  men  and  women  are  drawn  into  the  whirls  of  various  big 
or  little  movements.  Confronted  by  a  new  situation  they  seem  to  have  no 
ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  it  and  are  carried  along  by  the  movement 
as  if  they  had  no  power  of  resistance.  The  home,  because  the  child  is 
present  from  the  beginning,  has  every  opportunity  to  encourage  him  to 
test  his  judgments,  but  not  to  follow  them  always,  because  they  are  not 
ripe.  A  certain  responsibility  can  quite  early  be  suggested  regarding  the 
possession  of  an  opinion,  upon  what  it  is  based,  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
valuable.  Little  by  little  he  can  be  taught  to  realize  that  he  must  think, 
that  thinking  is  a  function  of  the  mind,  and  that  if  he  learns  to  think 
for  himself  he  is  protected  from  the  mastery  of  other  minds. 

The  laws  of  suggestion  are  of  great  protection.  Mind  is  very  open  to 
suggestion.  The  child  who  knows  this  imderstands  why  he  cannot  play 
with  his  mind.  Boys  and  girls  are  interested  in  these  facts  because  of  their 
personal  application.  Protected  by  this  knowledge  the  books  they  read 
become  all  important,  as  well  as  the  friends  they  form,  the  music  they 
hear,  the  pictures  they  see,  the  jokes  they  laugh  at.  Fear  should  not  be 
eliminated.  There  are  certain  dangerous  actions  that  fear  should  inhibit. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  older  children  had  more  definite  knowledge 
given  them  concerning  the  tendencies  of  their  minds  they  would  be  afraid 
to  place  them  imder  conditions  so  unfavorable  as  to  detract  from  their  use- 
fulness now  and  forever.  Some  day  the  homes  will  give  this  knowledge. 
Meantime  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that  many  forces  are  co-operating 
toward  that  end,  and  that  foremost  among  them  is  the  common  school. 
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EDWARD  J.  WARD,  CHTF.y,  BUREAU  OF  CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL-CENTER  DEVELOP- 
MENT, UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN,  MADISON,  WIS. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  public  schools  as  neighborhood  houses  for 
the  instruction  of  children,  there  was  trial  of  unpaid  and  volunteer  service 
in  teaching.  But  very  quickly  it  came  to  be  seen  that,  for  this  use  of  these 
buildings  to  become  general,  systematic,  and  continuous,  there  must  be 
definite  authorization  and  remuneration  of  teachers.  The  parallel  fact  that 
for  civic,  social,  and  recreational  use  of  these  buildings  by  adults  and  older 
youth  to  become  general,  systematic,  and  continuous  there  must  be  definite 
authorization  and  remuneration  of  the  person  who  serves  as  dvic  secretary 
and  director  of  recreation  in  each  district  has  been  fairly  and  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  Wisconsin  in  its  beginning  to  make  full  use  of 
its  equipment  of  community  buildings,  as  indeed  it  has  been  demonstrated 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  where  a  similar  beginning  has  been  made. 
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WISCONSIN  LAW  SATISFACTORY  IN  ITS  DEFINITE  PROVISION  OF  THE  COM- 
MUNITY PLACE  FOR  CIVIC  ASSEMBLY 

Three  years  ago  the  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin  by  which  school  boards 
are  directed  to  make  provision  for  the  free,  gratuitous,  and  conveni^t  use 
of  public-school  buildings  for  periodical  meetings  of  the  citizens  in  each 
district  where  the  deliberative  organization  of  the  voting  body  of  the  dis- 
trict is  affected  and  where  a  request  is  made  by  such  commimity  organiza- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  building.  This  mandatory  section  of  the  law  is 
followed  by  a  permissive  section  in  which  school  boards  are  authorized  to 
niake  provision  without  charge  for  other  community  uses  of  public-school 
buildings  and  grounds.  This  permissive  section  of  the  statute  has  amounted 
to  very  little  in  bringing  about  the  full  commimity  use  of  the  public-school 
plants.  The  reason  why  school  boards  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this 
law  permitting  them  to  make  provision  for  other  uses  of  the  school  plants 
than  those  of  citizenship  deliberation  is  the  same  reason  that  explains  indiy 
the  use  of  this  public  property  for  organized  presentation  and  discussion 
of  public  questions  has  been  sporadic.  This  law  makes  no  provision  for 
the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  a  person  in  each  district  who  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  work  of  organizing  and  directing  the  community 
uses  of  the  public-school  plant;  and  school  boards  are  properly  hesitant 
about  having  the  public  property  imder  their  charge  opened  for  use  without 
responsible  direction.  On  account  of  this  cautious  attitude  on  the  part  of 
one  Wisconsin  school  board  which  refused  to  provide  for  the  public  use  of  a 
school  gymnasimn  upon  the  request  of  citizens  who  desired  this  provision, 
the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1912--13  amended  the  law  to  read: 

Where  the  dtizens  of  any  community  are  organized  into  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian, 
non-exclusive  association  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  public  questions  or  for  the 
promotion  of  public  health  by  giving  instruction  in  any  topic  relating  thereto  or  in  ph3rsical 
culture  and  hygiene  or  by  the  practicing  of  physical  exercises  and  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  topics  relating  thereto,  the  school  board  or  other  body  having  charge  of  the 
schoolhouses  or  other  public  properties  which  are  capable  of  being  used  as  meeting-places 
for  such  organization,  when  not  being  used  for  their  prime  purpose,  shaU-provide,  feee  of 
charge,  light,  heat,  and  janitor  service  where  necessary  and  shall  make  such  other  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  free  and  convenient  use  of  such  building  or  grounds, 
by  such  organization  for  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  gatherings  at  such  times  as  the 
dtizens'  organization  shall  request  or  designate.  All  such  gatherings  shall  be  free  to  the 
public. 

This  legislation,  in  its  main  feature  of  directing  school  boards  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  public-school  buildings  as  public  forums  for  the  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  public  questions  wherever  the  citizenship  of  a 
district  is  organized  as  one  all-inclusive  deliberative  body,  has  been  amply 
justified  in  two  important  respects.  It  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
doing  away  with  the  old  practice  of  turning  over  the  public-school  buildings 
for  use  under  private,  partisan,  and  sectarian  auspices  which,  in  times  past, 
led  to  more  or  less  confusion  and  misuse  of  these  buildings.    And,  wherever 
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advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  provision  for  the  use  of  the  community 
building  as  headquarters  of  dvic  deliberation,  this  use  of  the  building  has 
proved  not  only  feasible  but  altogether  beneficial. 

PROVISION  MERELY  OF  PLACE  FOR  CIVIC  ASSEMBLY  INSUFFICIENT 

In  the  three  years  that  this  law  has  been  in  operation  in  Wisconsm,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  case  of  disorder  or  injury  to  property  in  the  use  of  the 
public  schoolhouses  as  headquarters  of  dvic  deliberation  where  the  body 
using  the  building  has  been  a  genuine  community  organization  such  as  this 
law  contemplates.  But  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  indorsem^t  of 
the  movement  for  dtizenship  organization  for  deliberation  by  national  and 
state  leaders  of  every  opinion  and  affiliation  in  public  affairs,  and  the  earnest 
indorsement  of  the  plan  by  educators  ever3rwhere,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  in  their  work  of  promoting  social-<:enter  development,  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  imiversity  extension  division 
have  had  the  co-operation  of  individuals  and  sodeties  thruout  the  state, 
actual  social-center  devdopment  has  begun  in  not  more  than  three  hundred 
districts  in  Wisconsin;  and,  in  the  districts  where  a  beginning  has  been 
made  but  where  no  authorization  and  definite  remuneration  of  district  sec- 
retarial service  has  been  provided,  the  development  has  not  <mly  not  gone 
on  to  indude  the  organization  of  the  yoimg  people  for  training  in  self- 
government  and  the  provision  of  wholesome  recreational  opportunities,  but 
the  community  assembling  of  adult  dtizens  for  deliberation  upon  public  ques- 
tions has  generally  begun  to  languish  after  a  time,  and,  in  many  cases,  when 
the  limit  of  volunteer  willingness  (usually  of  the  school  prindpal)  to  perform 
public  service  for  nothing  has  been  reached,  the  community  dvic  assembling 
has  been  abandoned. 

A  very  different  record  is  shown  in  those  communities  where  dvic 
secretarial  service  is  made  responsible  by  being  definitdy  remunerated. 

REMUNERATION    OF    CIVIC    SECRETARIAL   SERVICE    GUARANTEES    GENERAL, 
SYSTEMATIC,  AND  CONTINUOUS  SOCIAL-CENTER  DEVELOPMENT 

In  those  Wisconsin  communities  where  provision  has  been  made  of 
secretarial  service  for  the  assembling  of  adult  dtizens  and  of  direction  for 
the  use  of  the  schoolhouses  and  groimds  by  youth  for  dvic  training  and  for 
recreation,  and  where  the  responsibility  for  this  work  has  been  definitdy 
{daced  by  being  remimerated  as  public  service — ^there,  social-center  devdop- 
ment has  proved  continuous  and  increasingly  beneficial. 

In  Milwaukee,  for  example,  where  the  b^inning  of  systematic  sodal- 
c^ter  development  made  three  years  ago  thru  the  co-operation  of  the 
university  extension  division  was  followed  by  the  administrative  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  work  of  district  secretaries  and  recreation  directors  on  a  basis 
of  definite  remuneration,  and  where  Harold  O.  Berg  was  engaged  to  super- 
vise the  work  for  the  dty ,  the  development  has  been  steady  and  continuous 
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until  that  city  now  has  eight  buildings,  open  an  average  of  five  nights  each 
week,  with  a  total  attendance  of  320,000  for  the  past  season,  and  during  this 
summer  will  have  nineteen  out-of-door  centers  of  organized  and  directed 
recreation. 

VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  THOROLY  TRIED 

The  necessity  of  responsible  and  remimerated  secretarial  service  for 
S3rstematic  social-center  development  that  includes  adequate  provision  for 
the  training  in  self-government  and  the  wholesome  recreation  of  youth  is 
absolute.  The  necessity  of  definitely  remimerated  secretarial  service  for  the 
use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  headquarters  of  regular*  and  S3rstematic  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  citizens  is  no  less  real. 

As  a  result  of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  state  superintendent,  we  may  tell 
just  about  how  much  less  than  general,  S3rstematic,  and  continuous  efficiency 
in  organized  dvic  deliberation  may  be  expected  so  long  as  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  recognition  and  remimeration  of  the  school  principal  or  other 
responsible  person  for  work  as  dvic  secretary.  At  the  request  of  the  state 
superintendent,  a  letter  was  sent  to  more  than  eight  hundred  school  prind- 
pals  thruout  the  state,  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

You  may  remember  that  last  season  a  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  each  of  the  Wis- 
consin school  principals  asking  for  definite  infonnation  upon  the  wider  uses  being  made 
of  the  schoolhouses,  and  asking  for  the  school  principal's  feank  c^nnion  upon  the  social- 
center  project  and  suggestions  for  its  realization.  The  itssgoosft  to  that  questionnaire 
shows  that  in  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the 
use  of  Wisconsin  school  buildings  for  every  phase  of  social-center  development — polling- 
place,  civic  discussion  center,  lecture  hall,  library,  and  recreation  house. 

Hie  final  query  in  that  questionnaire  was  this:  "What  do  you  suggest  as  the  best 
method  of  developing  the  social  center  ?  " 

From  the  answers  you  would  suppose  that  most  of  the  school  principals  were 
Yankees,  for  most  of  the  answers  were  not  answers  at  all,  but  were  simply  handing  the 
question  back  and  asking  the  framer  to  answer  it. 

All  right,  we  will  do  our  best;  but  our  suggestions  as  to  method  and  program  will 
be  useless,  even  tho  they  be  carefully  prepared,  except  as  3rou  recognize  that  we^  and 
indeed  the  whde  state  department  of  education  here  at  Madison  and  the  whole  university 
extension  division,  as  they  co-operate  in  this,  are  seeking  simply  to  aid  and  assist  you  in 
this  work  for  the  community. 

Inclosed  with  this  letter  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  season's  suggested  program.  As 
you  will  see,  it  is  made  up  of  four  series,  the  first  night  in  each  month  being  given  to  a  topic 
of  local,  the  second  to  a  topic  of  state,  the  third  to  a  topic  of  national,  interest,  and  the 
fourth  night  taking  on  a  recreational  or  social  character. 

If  you  are  willing  to  try  to  have  this  plan,  or  part  of  it,  realized  in  your  community, 
fill  out  the  inclosed  card  and  return  it.  We  shall  then  send  you  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
begin,  a  suggested  constitution,  and  q>ecial  suggestions  for  October,  and  then  shall  supply 
you,  before  the  beginning  of  each  succeeding  month,  suggestions  as  to  ^)eakers  and 
material  for  making  that  month's  meetings  interesting  and  successful. 

In  addition  to  this  general  furnishing  of  material,  we  shall,  of  course,  be  ^ad  to  aid 
you  in  every  way  possible  in  meeting  the  peculiar  problems  of  your  situatkm  by  bringing 
to  you  the  experience  of  other  districts. 

In  your  service  for  the  community, 

(Signed)    Edwasd  J.  Wasd,  Adviser 
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ONE-FOURTH  PROMISE — ONE-SIXTEENTH  FULFIL 

In  response  to  this  letter,  notwithstanding  the  practically  xinanimoiis 
approval  of  the  social-center  idea  by  school  men  and  women,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  program,  which  was  suggested,  included  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  on  which  Wisconsin  people  are  to  vote  at  the  coming 
election,  but  two  hundred  cards  were  returned.  Two  himdred  responded 
to  this  call  for  volimteers  to  undertake,  without  remimeration  for  it,  impor- 
r  tant  but  difficult  public  service.    This  was  about  one-fourth  of  those  to 

whom  the  opportunity  was  presented.  Two  himdred  said  they  would  under- 
take the  work.  They  meant  to  do  what  they  promised;  and  they  tried  to 
do  it.  But  only  about  fifty  achieved  any  real  success.  That  is  to  say,  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  number  to  whom  the  opportimity  to  perform 
public  service  without  remimeration  was  presented  actually  rendered  the 
service. 

Why?  The  head  of  the  bureau  of  social-center  development  in  the 
extension  division  sought  the  answer  by  asking  that  question,  not  only  by 
letter,  but  in  visits  to  more  than  thirty  towns.  And,  while  there  were 
other  minor  explanations,  the  answer  appeared  to  lie  in  practically  every 
case,  largely  if  not  entirely,  in  the  fact  that  the  secretarial  service  of  the 
school  principal  was  not  recognized  as  actually  and  officially  belonging  to 
his  function  as  a  public  servant. 

For  the  sake,  not  only  of  the  money,  but  primarily  for  the  support  of 
the  school  principal  in  efficiently  rendering  this  service  upon  which  effective 
commimity  organization  depends,  it  is  necessary  that  this  work  of  civic  sec- 
retar3rship  be  definitely  recognized  as  public  service  and  remunerated  as 
such. 
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PrtiiiMl— OuvxR  S.  WxsTOOTT,  prindpalt  Waller  Higli  School Chicafo,  HL 
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FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Fosenoon,  July  7,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Auditorium  at  9:00  a.m.  by  President 
Oliver  S.  Westcott 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  president  appointed  Charles  H.  Perrine,  assistant 
principal,  Wenddl  Phillips  Hi^  School,  Chicago,  QL,  secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

''President's  Address— The  Old  and  the  New"— Oliver  S.  Westcott,  principal, 
Waller  Hi^  Sdiool,  Chicago.  HI. 

"Bishop  Gnindtvk  and  the  People's  Hi^  Sdiools"— Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  HI. 

"The  Value  of  History  of  Art  as  a  Study  in  Secondaiy  Sdioob" — ^Mary  S. 
Mac  Murphy,  Derry,  N.H. 

John  D.  Shoop,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  HI.,  not  being  present 
to  give  his  paper  on  "The  Utility  of  Parent-Teacher  Organisations  in  Connection  with 
Secondary  Sdux>ls,"  it  was  read  by  \^^lliam  H.  Campbell,  principal  of  D.  S.  Wentw<xth 
School,  Chicago,  HI. 

SECOND  SESSION— Wedkbsday  Fosenoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Auditorium  at  9:00  a.m.  with  President 
Westcott  in  the  chair. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

"The  Progress  of  Industrial  Education  in  Cleveland,  Ohio" — R.  L.  Short,  principal. 
West  Tedmiceu  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Some  Things  Worth  While  in  Industrial  Education  in  Secondary  Schools"— E.  G. 
Allen,  head  of  the  mechanical  department,  Cass  Technical  ^di  Sdhool,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Discusskm:  M.  H.  Stuart,  principal,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indian^x>lis, 
Ind.,  and  Frank  H.  Ball,  director  of  industrial  education,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  3rear: 

For  Presidenh^GtoTgt  E.  MarshaU,  principal  of  hig^  sdiod,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
For  Vice-Presidenf^Emnui  J.  Breck,  head  of  English  department,  his^  sdiod, 
Oakland,  CaL 

For  Secretary — Claude  P.  Briggs,  principal  of  high  school,  Rockford,  HL 

THIRD  SESSION— Fkiday  Foesnoon,  July  10,  1914 

The  department  met  in  joint  ses8k>n  in  the  Madison  Sdiod  with  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts  and  the  Dq)artment  of  Science  Instruction 
and  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  ajc 

The  following  program  was  given: 

"The  Adjustment  of  the  Hi^i-School  Curriculum  to  Modem  Needs"— John  H. 
Francis,  supermtendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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"The  Tendencies  and  General  Status  of  Courses  in  General  Science" — William  H. 
Timbie,  head  of  department  of  applied  science,  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Fred  D.  Barber,  professor  of  physical  science.  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  SL 
(For  these  papers,  see  Department  of  Science  Instruction.) 

"Applied  Science — ^Its  Relationship  to  Shop  Work  and  the  Rest  of  the  Curriculum 
in  an  Up-to-Date  Technical  High  School" — ^Adelbert  H.  Morrison,  head  of  science  depart- 
ment. Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.  (For  this  paper,  see  Dq[>artment  of 
Science  Instruction.) 

Discussicm:  P.  P.  Clazton,  United  States  conmiissbner  of  education,  Washington, 
D.C.    (For  this  discussion,  see  Department  of  Sdence  Instruction.) 

FOURTH  SESSION— Friday  Afternoon,  July  id,  19x4 

The  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Department  of  School  Patrons  and 
was  called  to  order  at  3:30  P.M.,  in  the  Auditorium. 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

''The  Responsibility  of  School  Patrons  in  Regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Sex  Hygiene" — 
William  B.  Owen,  principal,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  HI. 

"The  Respon^ility  of  the  Teacher  with  Regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Sex  Hygiene" — 
Ralph  £.  Blount,  instructor  in  ^ysiology,  WaD^  High  School,  Chicago.  IlL 

''Some  Experiments  in  Sex  Education" — ^James  E.  Peabody,  head  of  department  of 
biology,  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Chaklss  H.  Pxrrins,  Secretary  pro  tempore 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 
THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

OLIVER  S.  WESTCOTT,  PRINCIPAL,  WALLES  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  the  presence  of  an  audience  representative  of  the  Secondary  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Association  one  would  naturally  be  inclined 
to  preserve  a  respectful  silence,  but  the  custom,  not  to  say  the  absolute 
requirement,  of  the  organization,  that  its  President  shall  give  an  opening 
address,  prevents  his  following  his  natural  inclination. 

When  imwittingly  one  has  been  thrust  into  a  position  like  the  present 
one,  it  must  be  that  the  agents  in  the  performance  had  the  idea  that  the 
person  thus  projected  into  conspicuity  had  a  message  pining  for  deliverance. 
It  has  therefore  been  my  preliminary  task  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
could  have  been  the  expectation  of  these  agents.  As  I  naturally  belong  in 
the  rank  of  what  are  now  called  reactionaries,  being  a  product  as  it  were 
of  a  former  generation,  it  may  have  been  anticipated  that  my  message 
would  be  in  line  of  a  going  back  to  the  ''good  old  da3rs"  about  which  hangs 
a  halo  before  the  eyes  of  most  persons  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 
It  may  have  be^  suspected  that  I  might  not  be  altogether  in  sympathy  with 
the  trend  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  work  in  the  second^ury  scboob. 
Such  a  surmise  would  not  be  far  wide  of  the  truth.  The  new  fields  of  edu- 
cational activity  which  have  to  do  only  with  the  possibility  of  a  human 
being's  acquiring  a  competency  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time  spent  in 
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his  particular  department  of  the  world's  work  could  hardly  expect  to  receive 
my  complete  allegiance. 

The  establishment  and  the  expansion  of  the  secondary-school  system 
as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  academy  of  a  century  or  so  ago  were  necessi- 
ties bom  of  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  Republic.  The  curriculum  of 
the  academy  was  largely,  almost  entirely,  composed  of  material  deemed 
necessary  for  the  induction  of  its  pupils  to  the  college.  With  the  growth 
of  the  nation,  such  a  curriculum  was  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  social,  oiu:  political,  our  professional  life.  Courses  of  study  have 
been  extended.  Public  schools  have  largely  superseded  the  former  academy 
until  the  latter  has  at  present  but  a  comparatively  feeble  existence,  tho  it 
has  in  some  sections  managed  to  outlive,  as  some  say,  its  usefulness.  We 
all  shall  no  doubt  soon  be  ready  to  bid  it  an  affectionate  farewell.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  was  once  a  power  and  an  exceedingly  beneficent 
one.  To  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  we  owe  a  debt  which  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Its  faith  in  culture  as  a  preliminary  to  a  useful  and 
a  happy  life,  if  not  to  a  financially  successful  one,  deserves  the  fullest  com- 
mendation. The  student's  ambition  was  not  for  a  report  indicating  by 
figures  that  he  was  regarded  as  excellent  or  superior.  That  is  a  modem 
ambition.  His  was  a  personal  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  task, 
many  times  self-assigned,  the  result  of  which  was  a  broadening  of  the  intel- 
lect and  an  increase  of  mental  power,  at  once  recognized,  at  once  cherished. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  discuss,  perhaps  hardly  possible  to  enumerate 
or  even  discover,  all  the  elements  of  the  category  which  make  up  the  abso- 
lute needs  of  the  present  hour.  Two  or  three  decades  ago  every  new  thing 
introduced  into  the  puUic  schools  was  a  fad.  Music  was  a  fad;  physical 
culture  was  a  fad;  cooking  was  a  fad;  sewing  was  a  fad;  manual  training 
was  a  fad.  All  these  things  and  many  more  once-called  fads  have  evidently 
come  to  stay.  Athletics  and  household  arts  will  no  doubt  maintain  their 
present  supremacy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Our  program  for  the  present  meeting  has  been  arranged  so  as  not  to 
ignore  any  of  the  more  recently  developed  phases  of  education.  We  shall 
have  the  modern  schools  of  the  other  continent  discussed  and  advocated 
by  their  well-known  expositor;  we  shall  give  the  much-abused  subject  of 
sex  hygiene  a  prominent  position;  ph3rsiology  as  r^ards  high-school  adoles- 
cents will  thus  have  consideration;  and  the  neglected  subject  of  art  instmc- 
tion  will  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  word,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
forward  what  is  being  done  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  rather  than 
to  make  prominent  the  theories  of  anyone  who  is  looking  forward  to  an 
impossible  Utopia  as  regards  the  secondary  schools  of  the  nation. 

All  these  things  should  we  do,  but  we  should  not  leave  imdone  certain 
other  things.  With  all  the  mass  of  educational  material  now  in  operation, 
it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  inquire  whether  we  are  not  in  danger  of 
giving  too  slight  consideration  to  things  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance. 
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With  the  influx  on  every  hand  of  every  conceivable  topic  of  interest  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  can  we  expect  anything  but  intel- 
lectual dissipation?  The  old  simple  curriculum  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  while  from  our  present  standpoint  apparently  sadly  limited  in 
extent,  nevertheless  did  by  its  various  suggestions  insure  constant  research 
in  various  directions.  There  was  thus  induced  an  intellectual  broadening 
which  was  far  wider  in  scope  than  what  we  alwa3rs  get  from  a  modem 
curriculum  with  so  much  material  ready  to  hand  College  graduates  some- 
times assert  that  they  have  forgotten  all  their  Greek  and  Latin  and  lament 
that  they  did  not  have  modem  manual  training  or  something  of  the  sort 
on  which  to  have  spent  the  time  they  assume  to  have  wasted  on  these 
studies.  If  they  had  had  such  opportimities,  many  an  excellent  professional 
man,  be  he  lawyer,  clergyman,  ph3rsician,  or  teacher,  might  have  become 
but  an  indifferent  carpenter  or  machinist  or  other  artisan. 

For  one  I  am  reactionary  enough  to  be  sorry  that  Greek  has  so  nearly 
lost  its  foothold  in  our  scheme  of  education.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted 
that  a  modem  language — ^French,  German,  or  Spanish — ^if  properly  pre- 
sented, would  produce  equally  satisfactory  results.  The  experiment  has 
often  been  tried,  but  the  experimenter  himself  has  hardly  dared  to  claim 
for  his  work  a  pronounced  success.  In  the  autobiography  of  S.  S. 
McClure,  recently  published  in  his  well-known  magazine,  he  makes  the 
statement  that  he  regards  the  old-fashioned  classical  course,  in  which  Gre^ 
was  obligatory,  as  ''the  soundest  preparation  a  }roung  man  can  have  and 
that  Greek  was  the  most  important  of  his  studies."  This  statement  from 
so  well-known  a  successful  business  man  is  certainly  worth  noting. 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  know  his  own  English  from  an  etymo- 
logical standpoint,  and  its  proper  and  authorized  pronunciation,  without 
constant  reference  to  a  dictionary,  the  time  spent  on  Latin  is  far  from  being 
wasted.  Students  in  sd^ce  thus  equipped  would  never  be  justly  amenable 
to  the  criticism  of  Sir  James  W.  Barrie,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
''the  man  of  science  appears  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  he  is  the  only  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  say  it." 

It  is  strange  that  modem  influences  are  so  strong  that  advice  is  not 
infrequent  that  even  a  normal-school  graduate  shall  be  tumed  out  without 
any  foreign  language  and  with  mathematics  limited  to  elementary  algebra. 
And  he  is  alleged  to  be  well  equipped  for  teaching  English  and  mathe- 
matics. This  is  even  depijving  his  future  pupils  of  the  influence  for  general 
culture  alwa3rs  engendered  by  the  potency  of  an  ever-present  example. 
And  what  an  imspeakable  loss  to  the  teacher  I  Not  only  is  his  sphere  of 
usefulness  inuneasurably  contracted  but  his  own  satisfaction  in  life  is  cur- 
tafled,  especially  after  the  dose  of  his  teaching  career.  Talleyrand  con- 
demned to  an  idle  and  usdess  old  age  the  man  who  in  his  youth  had  failed 
to  leam  to  play  whist.  When  so  trifling  a  thing  could  point  so  strong  a 
moral,  what  may  not  one  say  of  the  superannuated  teacher  who  knows  no 
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foreign  languagei  no  Latini  no  mathematics  but  the  most  elementary  and 
yet  must  continue  to  live  ? 

Far  better  than  to  limit  the  scope  for  the  teacher's  energies  would  it 
be  to  follow  the  motto  of  the  old  Roman  philosopher  who  said:  ^'Nihil 
bimiani  me  alienum  puto.''  Thus  should  the  modem  aspirant  for  a  high 
place  in  the  profession  of  teaching  say  emphatically,  ''Nothing  of  the 
world's  knowledge  do  I  deem  it  wise  of  me  to  disregard  as  unimportant  or 
useless  to  me  as  an  efficient  teacher." 

Why  indeed  should  the  state  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
educating  the  individual  ?  Doubtless  reasons  might  be  f o\md  in  that  it  is 
desirable  for  each  person  to  be  able  to  earn  his  own  living  and  so  not  become 
a  charge  to  the  conunimity.  In  this  land  of  alleged  equality  it  may  be 
incumbent  on  the  state  to  see  that  each  individual  has  a  good  opportimity 
of  becoming  at  least  the  equal  of  his  fellows.  It  is  further  desirable  that 
he  shall  become  a  useful  citizen  in  bringing  up  his  family  properly,  in  being 
able  to  administer  satisfactorily  any  office  to  which  he  may  be  called,  and, 
in  general,  to  be  of  special  service  to  other  members  of  the  community  with 
whom  he  may  be  brought  in  contact.  There  is,  however,  another  not 
altogether  imimportant  reason  why  each  person  should  demand  such  edu- 
cation as  a  personal  right.  He  should  be  fitted  to  enjoy  his  own  life  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  in  particular  that  part  of  it  which  remains  after  he  has 
retired  from  active  business  pursuits. 

The  question  hence  naturally  arises  whether  the  moflem  trend  toward 
vocational  instruction  and  vocational  guidance  does  for  the  coming  Ameri- 
can all  that  the  state  should  be  bound  to  do.  He  may  be  well  equipped 
to  perform  satisfactorily  some  special  line  of  work,  but  in  what  way  shall 
he  occupy  his  hours  of  freedom  from  labor  ?  If  he  has  not  in  school  become 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  laudable  curiosity  with  regard  to  things  outside  of 
his  inmiediate  line  of  work,  the  school  has  not  done  its  duty  by  him.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  some  modem  writer  has  felt  justified  in  saying  that  the 
present  semi-illiteracy  among  business  men  must  be  tolerated,  since  the 
business  is  carried  on  successfully,  notwithstanding  evident  limitations 
even  as  to  accurate  English,  and  the  end  thus  obtained  must  justify  the 
means.  It  is  not  fair  to  our  yoxmg  people  to  provide  for  them  school 
courses  with  absolutely  no  broadening  cultural  studies.  It  is  not  fair  to 
send  out  into  the  world  the  boy  or  the  girl  equipped  for  only  one  thing.  It 
should  be  declared  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  something  which  would 
lead  to  a  fuller  conception  of  life  and  its  duties.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Klopper,  the  secretary  of  the  Northern  Child  Labor  Committee,  "We  are 
in  danger  of  jumping  from  the  academic  extreme  to  the  vocational  extreme 
and  of  forgetting  that  the  real  purpose  of  education  is  the  development  and 
the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  faculties." 

Many  times  dtiring  the  half-century  last  past  the  right  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  exist,  supported  at  public  expense,  was  under  discussion.    Only 
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l>y  the  most  vigorous  eflForts  on  the  part  of  its  supporters  did  the  secondary 
Bchool  succeed  in  maintaining  this  right.  Even  at  the  present  time,  there 
jure  to  be  found  those  who  maintain  that  schools  supported  at  public  expense 
should  have  their  work  limited  to  the  three  R's,  supplemented  possibly  by 
a  trifle  of  United  States  history.  It  is  not  altogether  strange  that  there 
are  many  such  people.  The  old  education,  limited  almost  entirely  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  shrewd, 
hard-headed  business  man,  whose  opportimities  in  youth  had  been  few. 
And  yet  it  needs  not  the  repetition  of  names  in  a  long  list  of  American  worthies 
to  assmre  us  that  the  so-called  one-sided  education  was  far  from  being  a 
failure.  The  orators  of  oiu:  legislative  halls  for  the  last  one  himdred  years 
built  well  upon  what  now  is  regarded  as  a  marvelously  narrow  foimdation. 
Their  forensic  abilities  were  easily  supplemented  by  methods  of  acquiring 
familiarity  with  whatever  might  be  needed  in  handling  important  matters 
in  forum  or  in  court.  Who  shall  ventxire  to  say  that  the  limited  curriculum 
was  inferior  to  the  broader  one  of  today  which  possibly  induces  a  scattering 
of  energy  and  breeds  a  personal  weakness  hard  to  overcome  ? 

In  the  academy  of  five  or  six  decades  ago  the  distractions  were  com- 
paratively few.  If  a  student  were  ambitious  and  had  leisure,  it  was  per- 
mitted him  as  a  favor  to  enter  another  class  in  Latin  and  so  shorten  his  time 
in  completing  the  usual  curriculiun.  He  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  not 
being  enticed  away  from  his  intellectual  work  by  any  one  of  the  protean 
forms  of  modem  alleged  physical  cultiure.  School  spirit  was  then  promoted 
by  scholarship,  by  an  ambitious  and  commendable  scholastic  rivalry,  not, 
as  now,  by  an  absurd  howling  on  a  school  campus  or  an  equally  foolish 
rah!  rah!  rah!  in  or  aroimd  school  buildings  where  peace  and  quiet  should 
prevail.  The  persistent  students  of  those  days  are  the  men  of  the  present 
generation.  If  they  are  inadequate  to  the  tasks  facing  them,  be  they  politi- 
cal, social,  economical,  or  what  not,  then  let  the  blame  attach  to  the  mis- 
directed energies  of  their  youth.  The  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  clergy,  the 
teachers  of  the  present  seem  to  be  as  well  equipped  as  the  fledglings  who 
are  preparing  to  take  their  places.  Our  legislators  seem  to  be  active  as  yet, 
and  I  suspect  that  Woodrow  Wilson  has  not  lost  his  affection  for  the  old 
regimen  of  his  studious  youth. 

A  recurrence  to  the  old  education  at  least  in  part  might  today  be  accom- 
I^ished  with  the  possible  disadvantage  of  the  student's  being  relieved  of  the 
attendant  alleged  drudgery.  At  my  elbow  stand  two  editions  of  the  Iliad. 
One  is  by  Professor  Felton  and  is  the  one  largely  in  use  sixty  or  more  years 
ago.  There  are  torn  brief  notes  on  the  first  ten  lines.  The  other  is  by 
Professor  Sterritt.  On  the  first  ten  lines  there  are  forty-three  notes  involv- 
ing mythology,  geography,  history,  and  the  peculiarities  of  Homeric  Greek. 
In  using  the  Felton,  fortimate  was  the  boy  who  could  acquire  a  copy  of 
Cnisius'  Homeric  lexicon.  Now  the  Sterritt  edition  of  the  Iliad  contains 
~^ot  only  the  voluminous  notes  aforesaid,  but  a  full  vocabulary  and  a  digest 
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of  the  dialect  of  Homer  covering  fifty-three  octavo  pages.  Such  a  book 
three  score  years  ago  would  have  been  looked  at  askance  by  the  teacher  of 
those  da)rs  as  possibly  more  deleterious  to  the  discipline  deemed  necessary 
to  accurate  scholarship  than  the  tabooed  Anthon's  edition  of  the  Latin 
classics.  Such  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  makes  the  study  of  Greek  absolutely 
enticing.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  to  resuscitate  Greek  in  our  secondary 
schools.  More's  the  pity!  Let  us  hope  that  modem  ideas  will  not  also 
drive  out  the  Latin.  We  need  it  for  culture,  if  not  for  immediate  returns 
in  money.  Emerson's  remark  is  often  quoted:  "The  man  whose  eyes  are 
nailed,  not  on  the  nature  of  his  act,  but  on  the  wages,  whether  it  be  money, 
or  office,  or  fame,  is  almost  equally  low,"  Let  us  give  the  so-called 
"almighty  dollar*'  at  most  but  secondary  influence  in  regulating  our  edu- 
cational curriculum.  Let  us  not  fail  to  remember  that  a  time  comes  when 
man  lays  aside  his  vocation  by  reason  of  inefficiency  on  accoxmt  of  age,  and 
that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  have  resources 
of  his  own  for  comfort  and  happiness  in  his  declining  years.  Football, 
baseball,  even  reminiscences  of  business  success  will  not  altogether  answer 
the  purpose,  but  a  familiarity  with  the  science  and  the  literature  of  the 
world,  in  whatever  language  written,  will  give  him  a  field  in  which  to 
browse  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  longest  old  age  that  can  possibly 
be  vouchsafed  to  him. 
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EDWIN  G.  COGLEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Denmark  had  reached  perhaps  the 
low-water  mark  of  her  history.  Politically,  she  had  been  defeated  by 
England  and  Germany;  economically,  she  was  near  bankruptcy;  her  com- 
merce had  declined;  die  old  Viking  culture  seemed  to  have  disappeared  and 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  people  themselves;  the  national  language 
had  been  displaced  by  bad  German  among  the  educated  classes;  while  the 
speech  of  the  country  folk  was  dissolving  into  a  group  of  dialects  without 
standard  or  stability.  A  Danish  prime  minister  even  proposed  to  substi- 
tute Crerman  as  the  written  language  of  the  country. 

At  this  critical  hour  of  need  arose  the  great  man,  Bishop  Grundtvig. 
A  bishop,  a  scholar,  the  representative  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  spiritual  life,  he  saw  dearly  that  a  great  awakening  was 
necessary  to  save  the  country"  and  its  people  from  stagnation  and  decay. 
He  had  made  a  life  work  of  the  old  natwntl  ballads,  and  he  hoped  to  replace 
the  humanistic  education  of  his  time,  which  was  utterly  foreign  to  the  lives 
of  the  people,  by  a  revival  of  the  old  Northern  culture  as  it  flourished  after 
the  exploits  of  Viking  days  and  to  build  upon  this,  as  a  basis,  an  active  and 
creative  national  life. 
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As  early  as  1833,  he  raised  the  question  of  the  need  of  a  liberal  education 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  a  counterpoise  to  coU^e  education.  As 
a  scholar,  he  believed  in  coll^;e  education;  but  he  felt  that  it  tended  away 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  into  mere  book  learning.  He 
realized  that  research  was  essential  to  keep  any  education  from  becoming 
superficial  polish;  but  the  education  that  he  wished  to  be  given  to  the 
whole  people  he  felt  must  be  much  more  than  a  mere  preparation  for  coll^;e. 
It  must  be  independent,  self-contained,  a  ''real  spiritual  power/'  he  says, 
"thru  which  the  life  of  the  present  may  establish  its  absolutely  necessary 
rights — ^rights  which  the  learned  so  often  misunderstand."  And  the  very 
center  from  which  the  school  work  should  branch  out  in  all  directions, 
which  should  assemble  and  organize  all  educational  activities,  must  be  the 
fatherland  itself. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  his  threefold  experience  as  churchman, 
scholar,  and  educator  appears  in  the  theory  that  he  then  developed.  He 
believed  that  "young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  b  the  formative 
time  of  the  spiritual  nature,  when  great  hopes  and  visions  come  into  being 
and  foreshadow  the  mature  life,  when  the  soul  reaches  out  for  the  cloak 
that  fits  it."  With  Rousseau  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
childhood  from  the  demands  of  mature  life.  He  emphasized  the  need  of 
phjrsical  development  during  the  years  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  the 
hobbledehoy  period;  and  held  that  school  for  every  boy  and  girl  during 
these  years  should  mean  physical  activity — ^tempering  the  body  and  the 
sensual  nature  by  actual  work  and  by  free  exercise  in  all  kinds  of  sport 

He  set  the  eighteenth  year  as  the  time  when  ideab  can  best  be  estab- 
lished, when  the  steps  can  be  built  up  which  young  people  will  go  to  "the 
work  of  life  as  if  going  to  a  feast." 

For  this  stage  of  development,  then,  he  proposed  specially  organized 
schools  which  should  put  real  poetry  into  the  life  of  the  young  people, 
should  keep  them  from  straying  after  false  ideals,  should  control  the  desires 
which  so  easily  overflow  the  banks  of  reascm,  and  should  give  them  a  real 
foundation  for  helping  themselves  and  others.  To  this  end,  his  idea  was  to 
take  them  out  of  the  industrial  world  for  a  short  time,  keep  them  largely 
away  from  vocational  activity,  not  to  emphasize  book  learning  and  lessons  by 
rote,  but  to  awaken  their  power  of  idealization  and  to  broaden  their  mental 
and  spiritual  outlook,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  groundwork  neces- 
sary for  success  in  all  vocations,  whether  the  work  should  be  done  with 
ink  and  paper,  with  plow,  needle,  hammer,  or  anvil.  The  bishop  sarcas- 
tically deprecated  the  idea  of  "producing  mere  professors,  public  officials, 
or  candidates  for  the  poorhouse."  In  other  words,  this  new  education  was 
to  be  at  once  general  and  practical.    He  sa3rs  further: 

The  chief  aun  is  to  teach  young  people  to  understand  noble,  active,  human  life  with 
its  wonderful  laws.  Our  nationftl  culture  must  rest  upon  the  enlightenment  of  all  classes, 
and  if  education  is  organized  as  if  everyone  were  to  be  an  official  or  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
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the  entire  people  will  die  of  hunger.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  will  be  serviceable  for 
the  officials  or  leisure  class  but  for  those  who  will  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  provide  a  liberal  education  which  will  make  the  whole  people  fit  for  their 
work  and  haippy  in  their  situation. 

The  high  schools  established  on  this  theory  admit  only  pupils  of  eighteen 
years  or  more,  who  have  usually  chosen  a  vocation  and  know  something 
of  it.  They  aim  to  make  each  one  return  to  his  work  with  greater  interest 
in  it  and  with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
surrounding  it,  with  a  thoro  knowledge  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Danish  people  in  the  past,  and  with  a  desire  to  take  part  in  their  future 
achievements.  Further,  they  aim  "  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated;  to  bridge  the  boundless  abyss  which  the  hierarchy, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  Latin  schools  have  built  between  almost  the  entire 
people  upon  the  one  side  and  a  handful  of  the  so-called  educated  and 
enlightened  upon  the  other." 

Grundtvig,  who  himself  had  written  more  than  thirty-eight  thousand 
pages  of  printed  matter,  was  emphatic  against  mere  book  learning.  He 
said:  "I  love  books,  for  they  form  a  bridge  that  connects  me  with 
the  past;  I  hate  books,  for  they  set  up  a  wall  between  me  and  the 
present."  Therefore  he  wished  these  schools,  not  merely  to  give  need- 
ful information,  but  to  train  the  emotions  and  the  will,  not  by  means 
of  books  but  by  word  of  mouth — as  he  calls  it,  "the  living  word."  He 
was  at  once  the  preacher  and  the  lover  of  old  ballads  which  are  handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation.  He  knew  that  the  conunon 
people,  unused  to  the  printed  page,  learn  what  they  learn  by  oral  trans- 
mission, and,  diuing  the  few  months  they  are  in  attendance  at  these  high 
schools,  the  only  strong  appeal  that  is  possible  to  them  is  thru  the  living 
word. 

As  this  idea  is  the  very  fotmdation  of  Grundtvig's  pedagogy,  it  will 
perhaps  bear  elaboration.  In  explaining  the  effect  of  the  "living  word" 
as  passed  on  from  master  to  pupils,  he  says:  - 

I  am  convinced  that  it  not  only  expresses  this  or  that  fact,  but  in  its  earnestness  gives 
something  that  may  be  called  inspiration;  that  in  the  breast  of  each  himian  being  there 
slumbers  a  hi^er  life  power,  which,  imless  we  stubbornly  close  our  ears,  when  it  finds 
adequate  expression  in  words  carries  us  along  with  it  This  higher  kind  of  speech,  these 
winged  words,  I  have  learned  to  know  and  admire  and  to  wish  for  myself,  and  thru 
this  I  was  carried  back  to  faith  in  the  living  power  of  the  mvisible,  in  the  vgmt  and 
siuritual  world  as  something  that  is  real;  indeed,  that  has  a  strcmger  and  hi^ier  reality 
than  those  things  that  we  see  with  our  eyes. 

The  first  condition  of  teaching,  then,  in  these  schools,  is  tiiat  there 
should  be  a  direct,  an  immediate  appeal  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil; 
that  the  teacher's  words  should  be  neither  technical  nor  oratorical  but 
should  have  in  them  "a  deep  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  penetrates  the 
heart  and  rivets  the  attention." 
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On  this  theory,  examinations  are  unnecessary  and  have  never  been 
introduced.  Alfred  Povlsen,  the  director  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
schools,  says: 

They  are  not  established  to  lead  directly  to  better  pay,  more  profits,  m:  better  posi- 
tions as  such.  There  must  not  be  any  advantage  gained  from  attending  such  a  school 
except  that  which  can  be  neither  weighed  nor  measured,  and  on  which  no  pecuniary 
estimate  can  be  placed.  No  other  profit  must  be  derived  from  this  instruction  than  the 
increase  in  inner  worth  which  all  good  learning  gives. 

The  instruction  given  may  be  divided  into:  (i)  Danish  language, 
literature,  and  history;  (2)  physical  culture  and  singing;  (3)  science  and 
a  few  other  subjects.  Practical  work,  vocational  training  proper,  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Perhaps  65  per  cent  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
Danish  language,  literatiure,  and  history,  with  all  the  emphasis  upon  the 
method  of  teaching  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  upon 
the  subject-matter.  "The  aim  is  not  to  learn  this  or  that,  much  or  little, 
but  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  life."  If  the  schools  of  any  country  can 
really  do  this,  the  problem  of  vocational  education  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

In  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue,  the  aim  is  to  get  free  and,  natural 
expression.  The  pupils  are  not  tormented  with  formal  grammar  and 
rhetoric;  but  the  masterpieces  of  Danish  literature  are  used  "to  awaken 
the  spiritual  life  and  to  create  ideals"  in  a  race  that,  as  Grundtvig  said, 
"had  been  brooding  in  stupid  materialism." 

From  the  time  of  Grundtvig,  song  has  been  much  used  in  teaching  the 
mother-tongue.    The  old  bishop  said,  in  a  letter  written  in  1841: 

Among  the  teachers  of  a  high  school  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  who  is  master 
of  the  mother-tongue,  not  only  as  it  is  foimd  in  books,  but  as  it  lives  in  the  nation;  at 
least  one  who  knows  and  loves  the  history  of  our  fatherland  and  is  able  to  picture  it  vividly 
in  words;  at  least  one  who  knows  and  loves  our  national  songs  in  their  old  form  as  wdl 
as  in  the  new,  and  is  able  to  lead  the  choir  himself;  at  least  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
our  fatherland  and  knows  the  nation,  its  trades,  and  resources;  and,  finally,  one  learned 
in  the  law  is  to  be  desired,  one  who  can  give  the  youth  a  true  and  vivid  apprehension  of 
our  fatherland's  constitution  and  laws  as  they  were  formerly  and  as  they  are  now. 

He  also  claimed: 

Denmark  would  be  ten  times  happier  if  the  beautiful  Danish  songs,  which  were  then 
only  on  paper  and  never  sung  except  on  state  occasions,  echoed  in  all  our  acho(d  halls  and 
resounded  in  fidkls  and  forests.  These  songs  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  the 
youth  and  the  glorified  q>irit  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their  literature.  It  is  only 
the  lack  of  this  necessary  link  which  causes  the  people  to  become  more  lifeless,  duU, 
surly,  and  without  hope,  while  their  literature  overflows  with  life  and  the  fulness  of 
glorious  recollections  of  the  past  and  illuminating  anticipations  of  the  future. 

In  these  schools  singing  is  more  than  a  subject  or  an  art;  it  has  become 
an  atmosphere,  a  feeling,  an  interest  that  embraces  everything  else  in  the 
high-school  teaching  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  The  pupils  sing  one  or 
two  songs  before  each  lecture  and  very  often  afterward.  When  I  expressed 
surprise  at  the  large  amoimt  of  time  given  to  singing  these  national  songs, 
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I  was  told  that  they  brought  a  unison  of  spirit  that  was  conducive  to  good 
work. 

The  greatest  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon  history  as  a  character-forming 
study.  The  theory  is  that  the  race  reveals  itself  in  the  words  and  deeds  of 
individuals;  all  human  wisdom  is  fimdamentally  historical,  and  knowledge 
of  the  past  is  the  only  way  of  understanding  the  present  and  of  making 
judicious  plans  for  the  future.  As  history  is  ciunulative  experience — ^an 
experience  of  which  no  individual,  conditioned  as  he  is  by  time  and  place 
and  circumstance,  can  compass  more  than  a  minute  portion,  even  in  the 
longest  life — and  as  yoimg  people  themselves  are  totally  lacking  in  all  such 
experience,  it  is  history  that  can  best  supply  their  deficiency  in  this  respect. 

A  Danish  writer  says: 

Instruction  in  history  is  vital  when  it  causes  life  to  be  fdt,  consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously, as  a  stream  rising  in  the  remote  past  and  rushing  to  the  sea  of  eternity.  We  are 
in  this  stream;  its  waters  are  all  about  us  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  a  part  of  it  and  are 
borne  up  by  it,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  even  to  eternity. 

In  this  instruction  are  included  the  old  legends  of  the  people  which 
relate  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the  history  of  the  fatherland.  As 
Grundtvig  says: 

The  depth  of  the  love  of  a  people  for  the  fatherland  can  be  measured  by  the  living 
stream  of  their  recollections  of  their  fathers  and  their  glory.  It  would  be  foolish  and  a 
betrayal  of  faith  to  substitute  for  these  treasures  a  critical  investigation  of  history  with 
boys  ^o  do  not  know  what  an  investigation  means. 

History,  then,  in  every  form,  the  history  of  the  world  as  well  as  of 
Denmark,  the  history  of  religion  and  of  civilization,  is  the  controlling  study 
in  these  high  schools,  and  when  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  past  the 
teacher  discusses  in  a  popular  way  current  conditions  and  problems  in 
society,  the  state,  the  church,  or  the  school. 

Hollmann  simis  up  the  theory  as  follows:  (i)  history  is  the  center  of 
all  education;  and  (2)  in  teaching  history,  it  is  the  vivid  spoken  word  that 
is  all-important. 

Such  instruction  must  necessarily  be  given  thru  lectures,  not  thru  text- 
books.   As  Mr.  Bredzdorff  of  the  Roskilde  People's  High  School  sa3rs: 

The  historical  lecture  has  become  the  very  pulse  of  the  high  schools.  Here,  past, 
present,  and  future  make  one  living  whole.  The  coimtless  generations  are  not  discon- 
nected fragments  drifting  and  vanishing  in  the  stream  of  time.  No,  generations  follow 
the  course  of  generations,  and  unite  us  in  one  great  communion  of  the  people,  those  in 
the  graves  living  still  in  that  spiritual  beat  of  the  waves  as  they  move  forward  thru 
the  ages. 

Grundtvig  held  also  that  the  high  schools  should  give  some  attention 
to  the  statistics  of  the  coimtry,  its  constitution,  and  its  legislative  and 
administrative,  national  and  communal,  organizations.  He  wished  the 
organization  of  the  state  to  be  presented  in  the  right  light,  but  he  did  not 
wish  these  schools  to  be  involved  in  politics.  He  did  not  wish  them  to 
become  a  battleground  of  political  opinions,  but  he  hoped  the  youth  would 
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receive  there  enough  understanding  of  political  affairs  to  be  able  to  form 

opinions  for  themselves  and  not  fall  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the  political 

agitator.    They  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  meaning  of  legislation,  and 

it  should  be  made  clear  to  them  that  legislation  is  not  an  arbitrary  matter 

but  an  emanation  of  the  people's  will.    The  schools  must  be  intensely 

Danish.    Grundtvig  did  not  believe  in  the  cosmopolitan:  he  might  walk 

erect  upon  two  legs  and  have  a  nose  in  the  middle  of  his  face,  but  he  could 

have  no  soul.    Each  nationality,  he  said,  like  kinds  of  wood,  had  its  own 

grain;    and  the  cosmopolitan  ¥ras  mere  sawdust.    Hence,  an  tmder- 

standing  and  love  of  the  fatherland  must  be  the  very  core  of  the  work 

in  history. 

Some  attention  is  paid  also  to  the  economic  life  of  Denmark,  altho  no 

attempt  is  made  to  teach  economics  scientifically.    The  idea  of  combining 

technical,  agricultural,  and  industrial  training  with  the  work  of  these  schools 

has  often  been  suggested.    About  thirty-five  of  them  (out  of  eighty)  have 

some  agricultiural  instruction,  but  most  of  them  have  kept  to  their  original 

basis  of  a  liberal  education.    Pupils  are  urged  to  put  in  a  winter  at  a  people's 

high  school  before  entering  a  winter  agricultural  school.    On  the  monument 

to  J.  C.  LaCour,  who  founded  the  agricultural  winter  school  at  Lyngby,  is 

found  the  following  inscription: 

The  Danish  agricultural  school  is  the  daughter  of  the  Danish  peck's  high  sdiool, 
and  must,  like  these,  build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  people. 

Grundtvig's  idea  was  to  have  near  each  high  school  a  well*conducted 
agricultural  plant  and  shops  in  which  the  pupils  might  see  practical  work; 
but  he  did  not  believe  in  introducing  technical  instruction  into  the  schools 
themselves.  His  purpose  was,  in  connection  with  the  lecture  work,  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  direct  acquaintance  with  many  features  of  economic 
life. 

So  thoroly  does  the  historical  method  dominate  all  teaching  that  even 
science  is  presented  largely  as  connected  with  the  investigations  of  great 
men.  For  instance,  a  lesson  in  electricity  might  turn  on  the  work  of 
Franklin;  in  botany,  on  that  of  Linnaeus.  Naturally,  this  lends  an  imme- 
diate human  interest  to  the  subject.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  movement 
toward  connecting  science  with  history  has  begun  in  other  lands  and  that 
several  books  have  been  written  to  encourage  this  type  of  instruction  in 
American  schools. 

In  my  own  observations  I  was  impressed  with  the  freedom  and  natural- 
ness in  the  relations  between  teachers  and  pupib.  I  saw  no  machinery  for 
discipline.  The  students  seemed  happy  and  at  the  same  time  intensely 
interested.  I  was  impressed  by  the  tone  of  earnestness  of  the  teacher's 
lecture  and  the  attention  given  by  the  students.  In  one  case,  in  Roskilde, 
I  almost  sprang  from  my  seat  at  the  opening  sentences  of  the  teacher's 
address.  His  call  was  like  the  soxmd  of  a  trumpet,  or  like  the  Marseillaise, 
Thich  is  not  music  but  a  battle  cry. 
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In  the  gymnasium  at  Askov,  the  students  preceded  their  hour  of  exer- 
cise by  marching  about  the  hall  and  singing  a  h3rmn  to  the  Danish  flag; 
after  the  exercise,  followed  another  march  and  another  song.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  outside  of  Denmark.  I  foimd  my  hands  clenched 
and  my  heart  in  my  throat.  I  felt  that  I  understood  a  little  of  the  Asking 
spirit. 

The  teacher  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  the  monuments  at  Skibdund, 
and  added  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  patriotic  education  of  the  students 
of  Askov.  At  this  same  school  the  principal  told  me  of  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  churches  of  Denmark  to  be  held  at  Askov  that  very 
day,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  I  saw 
them  drive  in,  about  seventy  or  eighty  men,  from  the  little  railway  station 
two  miles  away.  What  impressed  me  most  was  the  fact  that  this  important 
conference  was  held,  not  in  Copenhagen,  but  in  a  little  country  high  school, 
two  miles  from  nowhere.  It  showed  that  the  schools  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  social  life  of  Denmark,  when  they  are  considered  to  furnish  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  settling  so  momentous  a  question. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  in  the  rain  for  the  monuments  at  Skibdund. 
They  were  on  the  edge  of  a  little  bluff  looking  down  over  the  German  fron- 
tier. On  the  west  end  was  a  national  amphitheater,  with  raised  banks  of 
turf,  and  a  pulpit  in  the  center,  near  one  end.  This  amphitheater  would 
seat  three  thousand  people.  Around  the  amphitheater  were  a  series  of 
monuments  of  prominent  Danes — no  soldiers,  but  teachers  of  the  people's 
high  schools,  prominent  men  in  the  co-operative  movement,  writers,  and 
so  on.  Over  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  near  the  frontier,  was  a  little  school- 
house,  where  the  children  of  Danish  parentage,  in  Schleswig,  come  in  winter 
to  study  the  Danish  language  and  sing  the  Danish  songs. 

A  little  farther  along  the  bluff  was  a  granite  monument  of  a  female 
figure,  personifying  the  Danish  language  and  literature,  with  busts  of  two 
famous  Danish  poets  by  her  side.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out  to  her 
brothers  in  Schleswig.  Still  farther  along  the  bluff  was  the  battle  monu- 
ment It  was  a  huge  granite  triangular  block,  representing  the  old  Norse 
battle  formation.  King  Magnus  was  at  the  fighting  angle,  his  warriors  with 
their  battle  axes  forming  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  Above,  cut  in  the  granite, 
were  the  three  ravens  of  Odin  and  three  bells,  the  bells  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  Trondhjem  in  Norway,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  which  the  soldiers  heard 
cheering  them  on  to  victory  over  the  heathen  Wends.  On  the  back  of  the 
monument  was  a  spirited  inscription,  expressing  the  hope  that  Denmark 
would  again  come  to  her  own  as  against  the  Prussians  (the  descendants 
of  the  heathen  Wends).  To  this  place  come  students  from  all  the  high 
schools  of  Scandinavia  to  hear  patriotic  speeches  and  sing  patriotic 
songs. 

Altogether  there  are  about  eighty  of  these  high  schools,  with  about 
ten  thousand  students,  nearly  all  from  the  country.    The  usual  time  of 
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attendance  is  one  winter.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  in  rural  districts  have  been  pupils;  and  of  these  many  have 
been  encoiiraged  to  go  on  to  the  winter  agricultural  schools.  The  schools 
are  in  session  from  November  to  May  for  boys,  and  during  the  sunmier  for 
girls.  The  course  of  instruction  is  much  the  same  for  both,  and  many  of 
the  teachers  are  employed  for  both  terms.  The  students  live  in  the  school, 
but  the  charges  are  low.  Board  and  lodging  and  tuition  cost  about  $9.4$ 
in  winter  and  $8 .  64  in  summer.  Deserving  poor  students  get  government 
assistance;  and  each  school  itself  receives  about  $810  a  year  from  the 
government.  Teachers  and  students  take  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together. 
This  living  in  conunon  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  school 
program,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  has  developed  the  capacity  shown  by  the 
Danish  people  in  later  life  for  working  together  in  business  affairs.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  Danes  lead  the  world  in  co-operative  farming. 

The  teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination,  but  are  appointed 
by  the  director  of  the  school.  The  school  itself  is  almost  always  his  private 
property  or  belongs  to  a  high-school  association;  and  the  state,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  its  contributions  to  support,  exercises  a  very  limited 
supervision.  Under  these  conditions  of  freedom,  fully  half  of  the  schools 
quickly  go  to  pieces;  but  those  that  continue  are  very  much  alive.  Only 
persons  with  a  special  gift  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  teaching  required  and 
good  executive  ability  can  hope  to  succeed. 

What  have  these  schools  done  for  Denmark  ?    A  German  leader.  Dr. 

Madsen,  sums  up  the  benefits  as  follows: 

The  advantages  are  both  material  and  intellectual.  First,  the  sdicxd  has  been  an 
exceedingly  important  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Only  an  enlightened 
and  active  dass  of  farmers  could  pass  so  quickly  and  so  completely  from  one  branch  of 
production  to  another  as  the  farmers  of  Denmark  did  in  the  eighty's.  At  this  time,  in 
'  order  to  avoid  a  crisb,  at  one  stroke  they  passed  from  the  production  of  wheat  to  the 
production  of  butter  and  raising  of  cattle,  and  introduced  organizations  of  co-operating 
creameries  and  slaughterhouses.  The  high  schools  have  ezerdsed  a  great  influence  in 
making  this  possible,  and  many  believe  that  without  their  instruction  it  could  not  have 
been  brought  about. 

The  people's  high  schools  have  always  striven  to  develop  and  perfect 
gardening  and  farming,  the  principal  industries  of  Denmark.  They  encour- 
age and  assist  agricultural  schools  connected  with  them.  Some  of  these 
schools  for  the  small  farmer  give  instruction  on  every  phase  of  agricultural 
or  rural  life  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  country  people.  Courses  of  from 
five  days  to  six  months  are  given  in  them  at  small  expense.  Finally,  some 
of  these  schools  imdertake  to  provide  technical  instruction  for  country 
mechanics.  In  all  these  movements  the  people's  high  schools  contribute 
a  stimulus  and  support.  In  all  these  schools  the  same  general  method  of 
instruction  is  employed,  and  if  you  ask  a  Dane  which  is  the  most  important 
vocational  school  in  Denmark  he  will  say,  "The  people's  high  school," 
'ho  they  do  not  give  vocational  instruction  per  se  at  all. 
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The  principal  thing,  however,  that  these  schools  have  contributed  is 
the  new  spirit  which  has  been  awakened  in  the  Denmark  farmer.  Thb 
spirit  they  seek  to  sustain  thru  the  foimding  of  high-school  associations, 
high-school  homes,  lecture  associations,  auditoriiun  halls,  and  gynmasiiuns 
in  the  surrounding  parish.  The  Danish  peasants  have  been  called  the  best 
informed  in  the  world.  Distinction  of  class  or  rank  among  the  Danish 
farmers  is  disappearing  more  and  more,  and  not  only  among  the  peasants, 
but  generally  in  Denmark,  there  is  not  so  deep  a  gap  between  educated  and 
imeducated  as  in  many  other  coimtries.  The  suspicious  reserve,  which  in 
many  places  is  so  characteristic  of  the  peasants,  is  no  longer  characteristic 
of  the  Danish  peasants;  they  are  on  the  whole  open,  skilful,  and  active. 

"But  the  most  important  thing,"  as  Alfred  Povlsen  says,  "is  the 
influence  upon  the  religious  and  moral  feeling  of  the  population."  One  of 
the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  school  has  said: 

We  must  admit  that  immorality  disappears  where  the  people's  high  schod  ezbts. 
In  social  drdes  where  the  high  school  has  acquired  influence  one  finds  neither  drinking 
nor  gambBng  nor  the  other  forms  of  immorality.  Still  one  must  not  believe  that  among 
the  pupils  a  puritanical  severity  rules.  They  love  dancing,  sport,  play,  and  all  other 
recreations. 

In  consequence  of  the  entire  awakening  and  inspiriting  influence  of  the 

high  school,  one  finds  a  much  happier,  more  intimate,  finer,  and  more 

conscious  family  life. 

Finally,  Dr.  Ndrr^ard  states: 

While  the  general  cultural  tendencies  have  encouraged  a  dislike  for  bodily  work,  and 
where  they  have  gained  power  they  have  destroyed  both  the  inherent  love  of  work  and 
the  modesty  inherent  in  it;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  an  imcontested  fact  that,  where  the 
greatest  enlightenment  of  the  people's  high  school  has  taken  root,  that  tendency  is  not 
only  abating,  but  love  of  work  and  respect  for  manual  labor  have  been  raised.  No  work 
which  ought  to  be  done  is  too  small  for  the  man  who  has  been  trained  in  the  people's 
hig^  schod. 

"  Grundtvig  is  a  moniunental  figure  in  the  Danish  cultural  and  spiritual 
life,"  says  Madsen.  "No  one  has  left  behind  him  such  deep  and  broad 
traces  of  Danish  life  as  he;  and  the  life  of  no  other  Dane  has  borne  such 
rich  fruit  and  is  still  so  living  among  the  people  as  that  of  Grundtvig." 

The  schools  of  Grundtvig  have  shown  the  value  of  liberal  education  as 
a  factor  in  the  vocational  life  of  a  country.  These  people's  high  schools 
have  never  loomed  large  in  the  life  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  but  they  have  transformed  the  coxmtry  life.  In 
Denmark,  alone  of  the  civilized  world,  the  dty  is  not  gaining  on  the  country. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  the  people's  high  schools.  The  Danes  have  made 
their  own  the  Danish  poetry  and  history,  and  have  acquired  a  love  for  the 
fatherland  and  mother-tongue^  as  well  as  a  joyous  idea  of  Christianity,  and 
on  the  whole  the  point  of  view  which  we  call "  cultural."  The  people's  high 
schools  are  a  moral  and  religious  achievement  almost  without  parallel  in 
modem  times. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  HISTORY  OF  ART  AS  A  STUDY  IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

MARY   STUART  MACMURPHY|  DERSY,  N.H. 

One  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  work  of  this  Association  said, 
upon  learning  the  subject  of  the  paper  to  be  presented  by  me,  "You  are 
xmfortimate  in  the  subject  assigned  you.    It  is  very  xmpopular." 

This  remark  increases  my  desire  to  present  this  subject.  We  cannot 
always  speak  upon  popular  topics.  Such  condition  would  relegate  to  the 
shadow  of  oblivion  many  subjects  that  should  be  brought  before  this 
body  of  learned  men  and  women,  discussed,  and  their  educational  fitness 
considered.  What  has  been  tmpopular  may  become  popular  after  proper 
and  careful  analysis. 

That  we  may  not  be  in  the  condition  of  the  two  knights  approaching 
the  two-sided  shield  respectively  gold  and  silver,  let  us  agree  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  fine  art. 

The  old  Greek  saying  that  a  fine  art  is  beauty  plus  religion  has  not 
been  excelled.  Ruskin's  statement  that  a  fine  art  is  one  which  appeals  to 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind  and  whose  primary  object  b  to  give 
pleasure  is,  perhaps,  more  explicit  but  in  sentiment  the  same.  Accq>ting 
both,  I  hold  the  fine  art  worthy  of  study. 

It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  history  is  an  important  matter  to  be 
pursued  in  our  secondary  schools.  Then  the  objection  to  the  study  of  history 
of  art  lies  in  undervaluing  the  effect  of  this  particular  branch  of  history. 
While  I  hold  that  the  benefits  of  this  study  to  the  pupils  of  our  high  schook 
are  many,  I  shall  present  the  three  most  important:  (i)  cultivation  of 
imagination;  (2)  assistance  in  the  study  of  biography;  (3)  a  powerful  aid 
in  morality. 

Imagination,  God's  greatest  gift  to  man,  the  creative  faculty  without 
which  the  great  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  architects  could 
have  produced  no  results,  the  faculty  which  gilds  for  us  the  rough  places 
in  life  and  carries  us  safely  across  many  ''sloughs  of  despond  I" 

Mrs.  Welby  says: 

The  twilight  hours  like  birds  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free, 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky 

Ten  thousand  in  the  sea. 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  cheek 

That  leaped  into  the  air 
EEad  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace 

And  hdd  it  trembling  there. 

Can  the  beauty  of  this  stamsa  be  questioned  in  comparison  with  the  plain 
statement  that  it  was  nearly  night  and  time  passed  rapidly  while  there 
were  many|stars  in  the  sky  reflected  in  the  sea? 
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All  may  not  possess  great  creative  ability,  but  to  have  sufficient  passive 
imagination  to  comprehend  the  creations  of  those  having  active  imagina- 
tion is  a  necessity  to  the  student  of  art  and  literature.  In  this  practical 
age,  in  which  the  tendency  is  to  regard  as  imimportant  every  production 
that  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  money  value,  is  there  not  great  danger  of 
training  our  yotmg  people  in  a  very  narrow  way  ?  Science  is  of  very  great 
importance.  The  natural  sciences  offer  many  fascinating  inducements 
for  research  work.  Along  with  this  material  education,  it  is  of  inestimable 
worth  that  we  should  give  to  these  bo)^  and  girls  intrusted  to  our  training 
a  love  of  the  beautiful.  We  should,  as  teachers,  give  them  the  power  to  see 
the  beauty  and  religion  in  everything.  No  study  is  of  greater  assistance 
along  this  line  than  history  of  art.  We  wish  an  all-roimd  education.  It 
is  needed  tremendously  now.  "Nature  abhors  a  vacuum"  is  a  trite  old 
saying  but  a  mighty  truth.  Train  the  imagination.  Fill  the  mind  of  the 
boy  with  beautiful  images  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  degrading  com- 
binations. The  most  tr3dng  school  age  is,  you  will  agree,  that  of  the 
secondary-school  period.  I  have  foimd  this  study  exceedingly  helpful  in 
leading  pupils  to  learn  their  own  powers  of  creation. 

As  a  general  help  in  society,  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  great  artists  has 
its  usefulness.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  find  yourself  mistaking,  in  conversation, 
Botticelli  for  a  kind  of  wine  as  did  the  multimillionaire  of  Chicago,  or  for 
a  sort  of  Italian  cheese  as  did  the  distinguished  divine. 

To  create  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  an  appreciation  of  works  of  art  is 
desirable,  in  that  it  assists  him  to  select  the  best,  to  give  correct  criticism 
when  necessary,  to  xmderstand  a  mistake  made  in  ignorance  by  past  col- 
lectors. 

In  the  study  of  Greek  art,  the  scholar  must  master  the  m3rth,  must  under- 
stand that  the  mythopoeic  age  was  the  age  of  the  infancy  of  the  Hellenes. 
The  m3rths  give  him  the  character  of  the  people.  Rabbi  Hirsch  says  that 
if  authentic  history  or  the  m3rths  must  be  given  up,  let  authentic  history 
go.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  rapidly  the  well-trained,  high-school 
pupil  will  grasp  the  subjective  meaning  of  the  Greek  myth,  the  l^end  of 
Zeus,  the  all-wise,  all-loving  father;  of  the  creation  of  Aphrodite  from 
the  foam  of  the  sea.  A  right  training  enables  him  to  see,  even  in  this 
material  age,  the  beautiful  image  expressed  in  the  myth,  to  find  the  germ 
of  truth  which  is  alwa3rs  there. 

No  biography  is  of  more  interest  to  members  of  a  class  in  history  than 
that  of  a  great  artist.  To  arouse  the  curiosity  respecting  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  not  been  a  great  warrior,  to  lead  the  young  to  know  that  a  Phidias, 
an  Angdo,  a  Raphael  has  done  as  much  for  civilization  as  an  Alexander 
or  a  Napoleon  is  lifting  the  pupil  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  study  is  acknowledged  by  all  instructors  of  the 
young.  Works  of  art  about  us  we  know  have  a  powerful  influence.  They 
are  the  silent  teachers  in  a  schoolroom. 
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I  can  add  no  thought  better  than  that  offered  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  June  13,  1914:  "We 
want  an  art  gallery  with  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  in  every  high  school 
in  America,  to  bring  the  presence  of  beauty  into  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  to  serve  as  an  art  center  for  the  community." 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

R.  L.  SHORT,  PRINCIPAL,  WEST  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A  prominent  educator  has  said,  "Education  is  the  ability  one  has  of 
making  profitable  use  of  his  leisure  time."  Those  who  enter  the  field  of 
industrial  education  must  add  to  this  a  second  phase  and  hold  that  indus- 
trial education  must  develop  one's  ability  to  make  profitable  use  of  both 
his  business  time  and  his  leisure  time.  Ten  years  ago  men  of  large  inter- 
ests in  Cleveland's  affairs  began  the  agitation  for  education  for  e£Giciency 
along  vocational  lines.  Constant  agitation  of  the  subject  culminated  six 
years  ago  in  launching  in  this  school  system  the  Technical  High  School, 
and  one  year  later  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  Remember  that  at  that 
time  industrial  education  was  practically  imknown — ^Massachusetts,  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  and  other  states  had  not  yet  passed  their  laws  covering 
such  training.  Cleveland  was  pioneering,  and  it  costs  work,  blood,  and 
money  to  pioneer  in  education.  As  initiated  at  that  time,  the  course  of 
study  and  the  work  done  was  largely  amplified  manual  training.  One  could 
not  foresee  demands  for  more  than  this,  neither  could  authorities  dare  more. 
We  were  feeling  our  way  toward  better  training.  In  the  Technical  High 
School,  we  had  a  magnificent  plant  with  essentially  a  manual-training  equip- 
ment. We  worked  pupils  and  teachers  longer  hours  than  was  customary. 
Each  pupil  received  a  minimum  of  33  hours  of  instruction  per  week  as  against 
the  20  or  22  in  academic  schools.  Teachers  were  on  duty  from  8: 10  a.m. 
imtil  3 :  30  P.M. ,  with  45  minutes  for  lunch.  They  taught  from  6  to  8  periods 
a  day  instead  of  5  or  6.  We  taught  15  hours  of  shop,  15  hours  of  book  work, 
3  hours  of  gynmasium.  The  pupils  studied  science,  mathematics,  English, 
turning,  cabinet-making,  pattern-making,  foundry,  forge,  machine  shop, 
drafting,  printing,  applied  art,  sewing,  cooking,  millinery.  The  growth  in 
this  type  of  education  has  been  marvelous  and  the  changes  in  method, 
curricula,  and  results  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  High  School  of  Conmierce  is  handicapped  by  an  old  discarded 
building  and  lack  of  room  and  equipment,  results  in  that  branch  of  voca- 
tional work  are  just  as  astoimding.  Perhaps  a  glimpse  of  what  is  now 
being  done  at  West  Technical  High  School  will  give  you  the  best  view  of 
the  situation.  East  Technical  High  School,  planned  for  1,000  pupils,  had 
700  pupils  the  first  year,  1,300  pupils  the  third  year,  and  before  we  could 
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get  relieved  by  West  Tech  had  1,600  pupils.  West  Tech  is  a  plain, 
factory  type  of  biiilding.  It  is  practically  all  glass  so  that  maximum  light- 
ing is  possible.  The  customary  ventilation  for  public  biiildings  is  30  feet 
per  minute  per  pupil.  This  building  has  $4  feet  per  pupil.  The  artificial 
lighting  system  laid  out  by  the  National  Lamp  Association  is  adequate 
and  right.  The  4  acres  of  floor  in  the  corridors  and  98  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing are  vacuum  cleaned  daily.  Sanitary  conditions  are  right.  The  cost  ? 
Two-thirds  of  a  million.  This  includes  12  acres  of  ground,  an  out-door 
g3annasium,  a  concrete  grand  stand,  a  120-foot  greenhouse,  an  out-door 
study  hall,  $100,000  worth  of  equipment,  and  a  fireproof  building.  So 
much  for  the  plant.    Now  for  the  school  and  its  activities. 

The  boy  coming  in  from  the  grades  goes  to  the  drafting-room  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  begins  the  working  drawings  for  his  shop  work.  And 
what  does  he  design  ?  Not  tabourets  and  bookracks,  but  patterns — tools 
that  are  to  be  cast,  and  parts  of  machines.  In  the  shops,  from  the  first 
day  he  is  making  wood  patterns.  This  procedure  has  many  marked 
advantages:  It  is  easier  for  the  beginner  to  work  in  soft  woods  than  in 
hard.  The  work  must  be  to  within  1/32"  of  accuracy.  There  is  added 
interest  in  making  a  pattern  for  something  that  is  to  be  cast  in  metal  and 
become  a  part  of  a  tool,  or  a  gas  engine  perhaps.  Pattern-making  has 
earning  power,  cabinet-making  has  not.  The  cost  for  materials  is  small  in 
pattern  work.  The  only  reason  we  teach  cabinet-making  is  to  teach  the 
boy  to  make  joints.  A  simple  table  is  about  as  ambitious  as  we  get.  We 
make  most  of  our  own  furniture.  Each  boy  makes  a  piece  for  himself,  a 
piece  for  the  school,  and  then  as  many  pieces  as  he  wants  to  seU. 

From  the  pattern  shop  the  pupil  goes  to  the  foundry  where  he  learns 
from  actual  experience  why  his  pattern  is  right  or  wrong.  We  were  told 
that  we  could  not  teach  pattern  and  foundry  work  to  first-year  boys. 
However  that  may  be.  West  Tech  has  not  bought  a  pattern  or  a  casting  in 
two  years,  and  the  first-year  boys  keep  the  machine  shops  supplied  with 
good  castings  for  both  day  and  night  classes.  Boys  in  chemistry  analyze 
the  castings  from  each  heat.  Using  as  much  scrap  as  we  do,  our  mixture 
is  always  changing.  The  boys  charge  the  cupola  and  figiure  the  amount 
of  each  material. 

As  in  cabinet  work,  our  forging  is  a  means  to  an  end.  We  simply 
teach  the  heat  treatment  of  iron  and  steel — eighteen  weeks  in  all.  While 
forging,  the  boy  is  studying  the  chemistry  of  iron  and  steel  in  his  chemistry 
laboratory.  The  forging  done  is  all  practical,  tools  and  machine  parts,  and 
the  same  teacher  takes  these  boys  to  the  machine  shop  to  machine  up  and 
use  what  has  been  made. 

A  pupil  should  not  be  taught  to  work  with  a  poor  tool.  Only  a  skilled 
mechanic  may  work  thus  handicapped.  For  this  reason  our  tools  in  the 
machine  shop  are  the  best  obtainable.  Repair  work  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  work.    To  this  end  people  are  invited  to  send  in  all  kinds  of  broken 
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tools  and  machines.    The  first-year  fellows  make  drawings,  patterns,  and 
castings,  and  the  third-year  boys  do  the  machining  and  assembling. 

Electricity  must  not  be  neglected.  Therefore  the  boy  is  placed  imder 
an  electrical  engineer  to  study  electric  construction,  house  wiring,  telephone 
work,  motor,  generator,  and  battery  building.  The  city  code  is  our  wiring 
text. 

The  printing  trade  attracts  some.  In  our  evening  classes  we  have  had 
as  many  as  seventy-five  apprentices  working  at  school  four  nights  a  week. 

You  may  wonder  whether  this  type  of  school  with  its  varied  activities 
is  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  We  are  a  new  school,  two  years  old, 
with  600  of  our  700  pupils  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  yet  in 
January  we  opened  the  school  to  inspection  by  the  public.  Admission  was  by 
ticket  and  theye  were  6,000  people  who  went  thru  the  school  in  one  evening. 
On  a  nice  evening  in  June  this  year,  East  Tech  had  10,000  visitors. 

Do  not  think  that  in  these  higher  industrial  schools  general  education 
is  neglected.  Every  pupil  gets  15  hours  a  week  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  English.  Dr.  Gamett  of  the  London  technical  work  says:  ''We  have 
no  right  to  use  public  money  to  make  machine  minders."  A  machine 
minder  without  education  is  tied  to  his  machine.  This  does  away  with 
drudgery  of  theme  work.  The  topics  chosen  are  usually  on  some  phase  of 
shop  work  under  way  at  the  time.  In  English  work,  we  insist  on  the  pupil 
writing  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  acquainted  and  which  interests  him. 

In  the  art  rooms,  pupils  design  their  clothing,  do  interior  decorating, 
develop  designs  for  posters,  calendars,  book  plates,  Christmas  cards. 
Large  orders  are  filled  for  such  trade  work  as  this.  After  a  girl  has  designed 
a  garment  in  the  art  room,  she  goes  to  the  sewing-room  and  cuts,  fits,  and 
makes  the  garment.  Few  women  know  much  of  fabrics,  thdr  cost,  what 
they  are  made  of,  for  what  they  are  suitable.  Because  of  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, we  give  every  girl  lessons  in  textiles.  She  examines  the  goods  xmder 
a  microscope,  studies  the  weave,  material,  width,  range  of  prices. 

The  girl  learns  to  cook,  not  only  to  cook  from  redpe  for  a  few  people 
but  to  cook  in  quantity  also.  With  the  cooking  is  given  household  chemis- 
try. The  restaurant  is  run  in  connection  with  the  cooking-school  and  only 
one  outside  person  is  employed.  All  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
pupils — 12  to  15  loaves  of  bread  are  made  at  one  time,  also  28  to  30  pies, 
and  12  to  15  cakes.  These  girls  cooked  and  served  a  tiirkey  dinner  to  200 
guests  at  our  annual  football  dinner. 

Our  aim  in  athletics  is  to  get  every  boy  and  girl  into  the  game.  We  do 
not  care  for  interscholastic  championship  teams.  We  are  interested  in  all 
the  boys  and  all  the  girls.  Last  year  we  had  58  basket-ball  teams  and  played 
from  four  to  eight  games  daily  from  3 :  30  to  6 :  00  p.m.  After  6 :  00  p.m.  the 
gym  belongs  to  the  night-school  people.  We  believe  in  clean  athletics  and 
in  a  heavy  scholarship  and  conduct  requirement  for  all  participants.  Even 
in  our  room  games  the  scholarship  requirement  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 
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We  believe  in  the  great  outdoors  for  study,  play,  and  work.  And  outi 
pupils  share  this  belief.  Even  in  our  small  school,  where  only  100  are 
eligible  for  agriculture,  15  have  elected  to  be  farmers.  For  orchard  labora- 
tories, we  rely  on  the  near-by  farmer,  and  now  have  contracts  for  the  care 
of  about  1,000  trees.  The  farmer  bears  the  expense  for  materials  and 
transportation  and  pa3rs  the  boys  25  cents  per  hour  for  their  work. 

And  we  wonder  what  this  education  costs  and  whether  it  pays.  The 
academic  school  costs  about  $88  per  boy  for  all  charges  and  covers  a  mini- 
mum of  32  hours  per  week  of  dass  instruction.  The  technical  charge  is 
$139  for  33  hours  a  week  of  class  instruction.  So  that  the  cost  per  hour 
is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  types  of  schools.  But  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  does  it  pay  ?  It  pays  if  it  saves  more  pupils  to  the  schools,  if  it  makes 
for  better  citizenship,  if  it  gives  a  group  of  pupils  greater  earning  power. 

This  table  tells  the  Cleveland  story: 

Enkolmsnt  m  ths  Sbvekal  Classes  of  High  Schools  from  1906  to  1913 


June,  1906 
Tune,  1907 
[une,  1908 
June,  1909 
June,  1910 
Tune,  291 1 
fune,  191 2 
fune,  1913 


Academic 


4,938 
S»059 
4,989 
4,787 
4,436 

5,293 
5,326 

5,5" 


Technical 


729 
1,103 
1,366 
1,780 
2,06s 


ConuneKce 


48s 
464 

752 
845 


This  year  the  technical  schools  have  enrolled  2,371. 

Claim  has  been  made  that  this  differentiation  creates  dass  distinction. 
Maybe  it  does.  What  of  it  ?  Does  anyone  deny  that  we  have  professional 
men,  mechanics,  laborers?  Why  is  a  man  a  lawyer?  A  machinist?  A 
schod-teacher?  Because  he  so  chooses.  And  if  he  chooses  to  become  a 
pattern-maker  why  not  give  him  opportunity  to  become  the  best  of  his 
kind?  In  Cleveland,  a  boy  has  absolutely  free  choice  in  his  type  of  high 
school;  he  may  also  transfer  to  another  school  at  the  end  of  any  term. 
You  may  think  the  eighth-grade  boy  does  not  know  what  he  wants  to  do. 
But  he  does  know.    Only  i  per  cent  take  advantage  of  the  transfer  privil^e. 


SOME  THINGS  WORTH  WHILE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

E.    G.   ALLEN,   HEAD   07   THE   MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT,   CASS   TECHNICAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  criticisms  made  against  the  public  schools, 
we  will  sinmier  them  down  to  the  statement  that  the  graduates  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  everyday  conditions  of  industrial  and 
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commercial  life.  These  criticisms  apply  as  much  to  the  college  graduate 
as  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  and  elementary  schools. 

For  years  we  have  been  studying  all  sorts  of  social,  economic,  and 
industrial  conditions,  in  an  attempt  to  make  education  practical.  Manual 
training,  trade  schools,  part-time  schools,  continuation  work,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  grades  have  played  and  will  play  an  important 
part  in  this  attempted  readjustment.  But  if  it  is  true  that  in  general  the 
students  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  subjects  which  they  have  studied,  is 
it  not  well  for  us  to  ask  about  these  criticisms  and  insbt  that  those  who 
make  them  define  clearly  what  they  want  and  give  specific  cases  of  failure  ? 
This  must  be  done  so  that  those  of  us  who  are  working  along  the  lines  of 
educational  adjustment  may  have  a  foimdation  for  the  reconstruction  of 
our  subject-matter. 

For  the  sake  of  making  our  discussion  definite,  let  us  consider  the 
criticisms  which  come  back  to  us  about  the  use  of  mathematics  in  work- 
shop and  laboratory,  as  well  as  those  from  the  commercial  fields. 

On  investigation,  we  find  that  ordinarily  the  criticism  hinges  aroimd 
the  fact  that  the  students  do  not  handle  readily  the  most  elementary  facts 
in  mathematics.  Conunon  and  decimal  fractions,  proportions,  measure- 
ment of  angles,  the  use  of  formulae,  the  solution  of  triangles,  etc.,  are 
apparently  vague  and  far-away  subjects. 

The  chief  draftsman  for  a  large  automobile  factory  in  the  dty  of  Detroit 
recently  said  that  in  the  drafting-room  he  found  that,  if  he  asked  a  recent 
graduate  to  compute  the  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  machinery  which  involved 
the  addition  of  mixed  numbers,  a  statement  of  proportion,  the  measure- 
ment of  angles,  or  the  use  of  formulae,  there  were  always  serious  haggling 
and  loss  of  time,  with  frequent  errors. 

The  writer  has  many  times  had  similar  experiences  with  the  use  of 
mathematics  in  the  school  workshop;  for  example,  in  ordering  a  bill  of 
lumber  a  boy  will  order  a  board  6/8  of  an  inch  thick.  When  told  to  reduce 
the  fraction  to  lowest  terms,  the  boy  seems  flustrated,  and  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  write  the  fraction  on  the  blackboard  and  draw  his  mind  back  to  the 
mathematical  fact  which  he  well  knows  but  does  not  recognize  when  he 
stumbles  upon  it  imexpectedly.  All  of  us  have  no  doubt  observed  that  if 
a  student  is  attempting  to  solve  a  problem  in  geometry  and  comes  to  a 
place  in  the  process  of  the  solution  where  the  elements  of  the  problem  resolve 
themselves  into  an  algebraic  equation,  instead  of  proceeding  immediately 
on  the  familiar  groimd  of  algebra,  he  will  almost  invariably  attempt  to 
verify  all  succeeding  steps  from  the  geometric  figure.  Do  we  not  all  think 
in  terms  of  arithmetic  and  algebc^t  and  geometry  and  trigonometry  rather 
than  in  general  terms  ? 

Mathematically  speaking,  it  is  literally  true  that  in  our  attempt  to  be 
pedagogical  and  psychological  we  have  factored  mathematics  and  are 
teaching  each  factor  as  a  subject  by  itself.    Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
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teach  two  years  of  algebra  before  we  know  the  definition  of  an  angle  or  how 
to  handle  ordinary  geometric  facts  which  occur  simultaneously  with  the 
algebra  ?  Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  find  an  industry  or  an  applied  science 
where  mathematics  stands  out  in  definite  factors  as  we  teach  it  in  the 
school.  Do  we  not  find  in  this  fact  sufiicient  reason  for  the  inability  of  the 
student  to  recognize  fimdamental  elements?  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  cast  aside  all  mathematiod  sequence  and  merely  proceed  with  the 
solution  of  problems. 

For  a  number  of  years,  books  of  shop  problems  and  applied  mathe- 
matics have  been  coming  into  the  market  every  few  months;  these  books 
have  in  general  gone  too  far  to  the  other  extreme  and  have  ignored  all 
mathematical  sequence.  This,  again,  causes  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  because  of  introducing  problems  before  he  is  ready  for  them.  Our 
object  must  be,  then,  to  formulate  a  sequence  of  mathematics  and  s^plied 
problems,  so  as  to  develop  the  subject  in  a  rational  way. 

The  foUowing  lantern  slides  will,  to  some  extent,  give  an  idea  of  the 
outline  of  mathematics  as  it  is  being  taught  at  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School  and  in  several  high  schools  of  similar  t3rpe. 

A  series  of  textbooks  has  been  published  recently,  which  have  in  general 
been  foUowed  in  carrying  out  this  course  of  study.  A  large  amoimt  of 
supplementary  material  has,  however,  been  introduced,  in  order  to  meet 
our  own  particular  problem.  Incidentally,  the  writer  believes  that  this 
supplementary  work,  in  all  courses,  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  features 
of  reorganized  education  at  the  present  time. 

Mathematics  I 

nKST  TEN  WEEKS 

1.  Solution  of  simple  equations. 

2.  Evaluation  of  dgebraic  expressions. 

3.  Angles. 

a)  The  use  of  the  protractor. 

b)  Definitions  and  equations  involving  supplementary,  complementary,  vertical 
angles,  and  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

4.  Positive  and  negative  numbers. 

By  this  arrangement  of  mathematics,  we  have  in  no  way  disarranged 
the  mathematical  sequence,  and  have  paralleled  the  work  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  the  shops. 

The  knowledge  of  angles  which  the  student  has  gained  in  the  mathe- 
matics department  makes  it  possible  for  those  teaching  mechanical  drawing 
to  omit  geometric  drawing  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  own 

subject. 

Mathematics  I 

SECOND  ten  weeks 

1.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

2.  Evaluation  of  formulae. 

3.  Lever  problems. 

4.  Graphing  data. 
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Problems  similar  to  the  following  are  given  under  this  group: 

1.  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  expressed  with  a  formula  A^iba,  Find  A,  if  b^SaRJ), 
and  a —7. 78  iJ.Z>. 

2.  Evaluate  20*4-4^^— S«».*    If  X— 5, 6—3,  c— 10,  w— 4. 

3.  Find  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  8  feet  long.  r«  wL/G,  Where  r «  ^^ 
and  Ga'32. 

4.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  5',  12',  and  13'  it  A»s(s—a)  (s—b) 

(s-c). 

cbc 
The  sides  are  a,  b,  and  c.    .y— — . 

2 

5.  A  wheelbarrow  is  loaded  with  45  bricks,  averaging  6  poimds  each.  What  force 
will  be  required  to  lift  the  load,  if  the  vdieel  is  4}  feet  from  the  end  of  the  handles  and 
2  feet  from  the  center  of  the  load? 

Added  to  the  work  indicated  in  the  problems  shown  above,  from  two 
to  three  weeks  at  the  dose  of  the  semester  are  devoted  to  proportions. 

Maxhsmatics  II 

FIRST  TEN  WEEKS 

1.  Problems  involving  one  unknown  quantity. 

2.  Simple  fractional  equations. 

3.  Proportions. 

Pkobucmb 

1.  If  gunpowder  were  composed  of  4  parts  by  weight  of  sal^ter,  2  parts  of  sulphur, 
and  3  parts  of  charcoal,  how  many  pounds  of  each  would  there  be  in  200  pounds  of  gun- 
powder? 

2.  What  percentage  of  eviqporation  is  necessary  to  change  a  6  per  cent  section  to 
an  8  per  cent  solution  ? 

3.  A  motor  running  at  875  R.P.M.  has  a  10}"  driving  pulley.  What  must  be  the 
size  of  the  lineshaft  pulley  if  it  is  driven  at  180  RJP.M.  ? 

Let  XB  diameter  of  lineshaft  pulley. 

*~^    CThe  speMb  of  two  belted  pulley.  »e  inversely  p»>portk>»id  to  their 
diameters.) 

21    360 

360*- 18^,375. 

s«5i:  the  required  size. 

Mathematics  II 

SECOND  TEN  WEEKS 

1.  The  equations  involving  two  unknown  quantities. 

2.  Graphing  equations. 

3.  Lever  problems. 

4.  Parallel  line  construction  and  problems. 

5.  Simple  geometrical  omstruction. 

PKOBuaa 

1.  The  diagonal  of  a  square  is  12".    Find  its  perimeter. 

2.  The  side  of  an  equilateral  triang^  is  10  inches.    Find  its  area. 

3.  The  side  of  a  regular  hexagon  is  a.    Find  its  area. 

This  arrangement  of  problems  and  mathematical  facts  not  only  estab- 
lishes fundamental  facts  of  mathematics,  but  gives  the  information  which 
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is  required  by  mechanics  in  all  building  and  metal  trades  and  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  the  mathematics  of  the  science  courses.  If  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  school  a  student  is  compelled  to  drop  out,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
prepared  to  handle  quickly  and  intelligently  all  the  ordinary  problems  of 
the  machine  shop,  the  plumbing  shop,  sheet  metal  work,  and  the  building 
trades.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  even  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
mathematics  parallels  his  school  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  student  in  the  technical  high 
school  begins  his  work  in  chemistry.  The  instructor  in  the  cheniical  labo- 
ratory assumes  that  the  student  can  handle  proportions.  If  he  cannot, 
then  the  student  is  sent  to  the  mathematicd  department  to  obtain  the 
required  information.  Relieved,  as  they  are,  from  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing mathematics  with  the  chemistry,  considerable  more  work  can  be  done 
in  the  laboratories.  The  writer  well  remembers  his  own  laboratory  instruct- 
ors who  complained  that  they  could  not  teach' ph3rsics  to  any  advantage 
because  they  were  compelled  to  teach  the  subject  of  mathematics. 

Mathematics  m 

IIRST  TEN  WEEKS 

1.  Problems  involving  three  unknown  quantities. 

2.  Fractions. 

3.  Factoring  and  its  implications. 

4.  Quadratic  equations  and  their  gr^>hs. 

Matheiiatics  in 

SECOND  TEN  WEEKS 

1.  Radicals. 

2.  Square  root 

3.  Applications  of  square  root. 

4.  Dimensions  and  areas  of  polygons. 

Mazhematics  IV 

TWENTY  WEEKS 

1.  G>ngruency  of  rectilinear  figures  and  drdes. 

2.  RatiOi  proportion,  similar  triangles. 

3.  The  trigonometry  of  the  right  triangle.    Natural  function. 

Mazhemaucs  V 

TWENTY  WEEKS 

Measurements  of  ang^.  Similarity  and  proportionality  in  circles.  Inequalities. 
Areas  of  polygons.    Regular  polygons  and  drdes. 

Mazhematics  VI 

TWENTY  WEEKS 

Sdid  geometry,  (Jane  trigonometry,  logarithms.    Problems  involving: 
I.  Lateral  area,  total  area,  and  volume  of: 

a)  Prisms. 

b)  Pyramids. 

c)  Cones. 

i)  Frustums  of  pyramids  and  cones. 
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3.  Areas  of: 
a)  Lunes. 
h)  Zones. 

c)  Spherical  trianc^. 
i)  Spherical  pdygons. 

3.  Volumes  of: 

a)  Spherical  wedges. 
h)  Spherical  pyramids. 
c)  Sf>heiical  segments. 

4.  Areas  and  volumes  of  ^heres. 


THE  RESPONSIBIUTY  OF  THE  TEACHER  WITH  REGARD  TO 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SEX  HYGIENE 

RALPH   £.   BLOUNT,   INSTRTTCTOE   IN   PHYSIOLOGY,   WALLER   HIGH  SCHOOL, 

CmCAGO,  ILL. 

Every  day  the  newspapers  thrust  before  us  tragedies  whose  plots  turn 
on  sex  life.  When  we  stop  to  think,  we  know  that  these  tragedies  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  sad  scenes  with  identical  plots  that  are  enacted 
on  the  stage  of  life  with  only  private  spectators.  People  young  and  old 
have  need  enough  of  guidance  in  matters  of  sex.  The  need  has  long  been 
recognized.  The  e£Fort  to  meet  it  is  comparatively  new  and  very  inade- 
quate. In  fact,  I  know  of  no  place  where  there  is  S3^tematic,  well-organized 
means  of  conveying  the  information  and  awakening  the  moral  earnestness 
needed  to  bring  mankind  to  a  wholesome,  happy  sex  life. 

The  home  has  its  part  in  this  work,  and  the  school  has  its  part.  Neither 
can  take  the  place  of  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  parents  and  chiirches 
have  always  reserved  this  function  to  themselves — and  have  never  per- 
formed it,  and  there  is  no  hope  that  during  the  next  generation  at  least  they 
will  adequately  meet  the  need.  Therefore  the  school  must  imdertake  the 
work,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parent,  but  filling  in  the  blank  left  by  the 
negligent  parent,  and  supplementing  the  training  given  by  the  careful  father 
and  mother. 

The  recent  revelations  of  the  magnitude  and  the  horrors  of  the  traffic 
which  caters  to  the  sex  passion,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  prevalence  of 
venereal  diseases  and  their  deep,  race-destroying  effect,  have  driven  into 
our  minds  as  nothing  before  ever  did  the  urgency  of  action  to  save  the  life 
of  the  race. 

The  danger  which  menaces  the  youth  does  not  i^peal  to  the  parent 
as  it  does  to  the  teacher.  The  parent,  even  if  he  knows  how  widespread 
the  evil  is,  how  inimical  to  every  youth,  sa3rs  to  himself:  ''Yet  many 
escape.  My  son,  my  daughter  will  be  one  of  these.''  This  fatuous  hope 
mollifies  the  feeling  of  urgency,  and  the  parent  lets  the  matter  go. 

The  impelling  force  that  drives  the  teacher  to  action  is  the  terrcv  of 
disease  and  vice  that  threatens  to  destroy  the  children  under  his  care.    But 
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the  cry  of  warning  against  this  evil  is  only  a  portion  of  his  task.  The 
teacher  must  establish  in  his  pupils  the  right  attitude  of  mind  toward 
matters  of  sex — ^respectful  but  not  prudish,  candid  but  not  flippant.  He 
must  give  to  them  all  the  information  that  their  natural  curiosity  or  the 
needs  of  their  life  demand.  He  must  hold  before  them  the  ideals  of  a  dean 
and  wholesome  relation  between  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  yoimg 
women.  He  must  present  the  ideals  so  skilfully  that  the  pupils  will  accept 
them  as  controlling  motives  in  their  lives.  He  must  repress  the  uncouth 
familiarities  that  mark  the  conduct  of  ill-bred  bo3rs  and  girls  and  explain 
to  them  the  deep  respect  that  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  more  courteous 
behavior.  He  must  teach  his  pupils  that  the  reproductive  function  involves 
the  most  sacred  duty  to  the  whole  human  race  present  and  future,  that  it 
should  be  used  to  produce  only  vigorous  children,  and  that  he  whose  condi- 
tion precludes  such  has  no  right  to  children. 

This  is  the  duty  laid  upon  us.  As  I  go  on  to  outline  the  method  by 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  you  will  see  that  the  parent,  even  he  who  is 
wise  and  skilful,  is  inadequate  to  the  full  task,  and  the  ordinary  parent  is 
hardly  able  to  make  a  begjbning.  Still  less  is  the  need  met  by  two  or  three 
lectures,  given  imder  strained  conditions,  by  a  ph3rsician  who  is  not  a 
teacher — ^tho  even  this  is  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

The  first  principle  of  our  school  work  in  relation  to  sex  is  that  it  be  not 
lugged  in  obtrusively.  Everywhere  it  should  fit  naturally  with  the  other 
work  as  a  part  that  goes  to  make  a  perfect  whole.  For  example,  in  history 
and  geography  the  marriage  customs  and  family  life  are  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  other  customs.  In  biology  and  nature  study  the  reproductive 
methods,  egg-laying,  care  of  young,  etc.,  are  given  their  place;  and  in 
r^;ard  to  mankind  the  ph3rsiology  and  hygiene  of  the  process  of  repro- 
duction are  part  of  the  study  of  the  himmn  body  and  should  come  right 
along  with  other  dasswork. 

Another  prindple  is  that  sex  must  not  be  made  too  prominent.  The 
prevailing  policy  of  avoiding  all  reference  to  sex  calls  attention  impleasantly 
to  the  omission.  In  the  teacher's  mind  the  subject  will  have  to  be  unduly 
prominent  for  the  present,  because  he  is  not  accustomed  to  it  and  will  have 
to  make  special  preparation  for  it.  But  to  the  pupil,  to  whom  all  the  facts 
of  his  lesson  are  discoveries,  the  wonders  of  reproduction  come  with  the 
same  ease  and  simplidty  as  the  other  wonders  of  an  interesting  world. 

All  thru  the  lower  grades  facts  relating  to  reproduction  and  precepts 
for  conduct  in  sex  matters  come  up  inddentally.  The  opportunities  must 
be  carefully  utilized,  not  avoided.  Sex  is  so  much  in  evidence  all  thru  life 
that  there  are  plenty  of  occasions  for  its  study  without  specially  setting  the 
stage.  Please  note  that,  altho  intercourse  between  a  male  and  a  female  is 
a  sine  qua  non  in  most  reproduction,  this  act  pla3rs  but  a  small  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  renewal  of  Ufe,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  uncomipted  child. 
And  if  we  recognize  the  relation  simply  and  then  pass  on  to  other  parts  of 
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the  storyi  we  help  to  keep  it  in  the  subordinate  position  we  desire  it  to 
occupy. 

In  the  teacher's  mind  there  are  two  distinct  aims  in  this  dementary 
work.  One  is  to  bring  the  child  to  the  right  feeling  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject— ^franky  dean,  interested,  reverent.  The  other  is  to  teach  the  main 
facts  about  reproduction,  induding  the  social  relations  that  depend  on  sex. 
The  method  will  be  by  utilizing  the  opportunities  that  arise  inddentally 
in  any  lessons,  but  especially  in  nature  study,  using  live  plants  and  animals 
as  illustrative  material,  and  treating  reproduction  as  only  one  of  the  phases 
of  the  whole  life. 

In  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  or  in  both,  there  should  be  definite 
instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in  the  ph3rsiology  class.  In  earlier  years  the  per- 
sonal application  should  be  made  only  to  those  whose  practice  needs  cor- 
recting, and  then  it  should  be  done  in  private.  About  the  only  practical 
precept  required  by  the  yoimger  children  is:  ''Let  yoiu:  sex  organs  alone." 
But  when  bo}^  and  girls  approach  puberty,  sex  life  assumes  a  new  phase. 
They  want  to  know,  and  have  a  right  to  know,  about  things  that  hardly 
interest  normal  younger  children.  It  is  better  to  explain  the  chief  points 
of  himian  sex  ph3rsiol()gy  and  h}^ene  just  before  puberty  rather  than  just 
after.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  puberty  the  child  is  more 
sensitive  about  sex  matters  than  at  any  other  time  of  life.  You  conserve 
this  natural  modesty  and  give  it  a  wholesome  direction  by  giving  the  neces- 
sary lessons  before  it  comes.  Moreover,  your  lessons  are  needed  as  a 
practical  guide  for  the  child,  and  it  is  better  to  forestall  a  mistake  than  to 
remedy  it. 

Just  what  these  lessons  should  be  we  are  not  yet  prq)ared  to  say  with 
any  great  assurance.  Our  experience  has  not  been  suffidently  extensive. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  foUowing  groimd  should  be  covered: 
How  eggs  and  sperms  are  produced,  their  conjugation  and  the  resulting 
inheritance  of  qualities  from  both  parents  equally,  the  development  of  the 
embryo,  birth,  the  importance  of  breast  nursing,  venereal  diseases,  the 
various  ways  in  which  these  are  communicated  and  how  they  may  be 
avoided,  practical  care  of  the  sex  organs,  menses,  night  emissions. 

The  conduct  side  of  the  subject  is  even  more  important  than  the  ph3rsio- 
logical.  It  goes  almost  without  sa3ring  that  we  should  insist  on  the  law 
of  chastity,  one  standard  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  that  we  should  use 
every  art  to  bring  them  to  accept  this  law  as  a  guiding  principle  in  their 
lives.  With  this  must  go  the  practice  of  piure  thoughts  and  dean  words. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  establish  this  foimdation,  but  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  conduct  training.  I  would  not  have  our  boys  and  girls  assume  the  cir- 
cumspect demeanor  of  grown-ups.  Their  hoydenish  ways  are  normal  and 
wholesome.  But  there  are  many  uncouth  practices  common  that  are  not 
consonant  with  the  most  refined  conduct  between  the  sexes.  Bo3rs  must 
be  taught  to  exercise  a  radical  self-restraint  in  every  rdation  to  girls.    So 
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many  of  them  think  that  they  are  withm  the  law  if  they  stop  short  of 
fornication.  They  must  learn  to  permit  themselves  no  actions  that  lower 
their  respect  for  themselves  or  their  reverence  for  girls.  And  girls  must  be 
taught  that,  altho  a  free  camaraderie  with  boys  is  desirable,  a  jolly  fellow- 
ship in  work  and  in  play,  there  must  never  be  permitted  the  least  encroach- 
ment on  their  reserve,  the  least  suggestion  of  indelicacy  or  of  familiarity  of 
person. 

These  lessons  of  sex  physiology,  hygiene,  and  conduct,  which  appeal 
so  personally  to  the  pupils,  will  be  given  mostly  and  perhaps  entirdy  to 
classes  in  which  the  bo}^  and  girls  are  separate.  Altho  a  man  might  give 
the  lessons  to  the  girls,  it  would  be  at  some  violence  to  their  innate  reserve. 
Altho  a  woman  n^ght,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  man  should,  give  the  lessons 
to  the  boys,  a  man  could  do  it  with  more  freedom. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  makes 
it  imnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  the  instruction  in  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school.  The  lessons  on  sex  in  the  dementary  grades  were  inddental. 
They  made  no  attempt  at  completeness  or  at  organizing  the  facts  into  a 
consistent  and  significant  whole.  The  hygienic  precepts  were  such  as  the 
child  needed  immediatdy  for  his  personal  guidance.  In  the  high  school  the 
more  devdoped  mind  of  the  older  child  reqiiires  a  more  sjrstematic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  study  of  ph3rsiology  or  of  biology  has  made  the 
child  familiar  with  the  general  prindples  of  life.  Reproduction  must  be 
explained  in  terms  of  this  knowledge.  All  thru  biology  reproduction  is 
taught  in  its  evolutionary  aspects,  and  the  pupil  sees  the  simple  processes 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life  replaced  step  by  step  by  the  more  complicated  and 
more  effident  forms  which  prevail  in  the  higher  animals,  with  the  cul- 
mination of  the  whole  in  the  mammal;  all  this,  remember,  in  connection 
with  the  other  studies  of  life— food-getting,  devices  for  respiration,  pro- 
tection from  enemies,  etc.,  so  that  no  undue  prominence  is  given  to  repro- 
duction. 

The  physiology  dass,  after  having  studied  the  other  activities  of  the 
body,  quite  without  any  fuss  or  question,  proceeds  to  study  human  repro- 
duction. And  with  this  study  goes  a  discussion,  as  thoro  as  the  age  of  the 
pupils  permits,  of  the  social  dangers  and  duties  that  pertain  to  this  function; 
and  also  there  is  made  an  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls,  by  all  they  r^ard 
most  holy,  to  live  the  life  that  will  keep  them  pure  souls  in  sound  bodies 
and  bring  happiness  to  those  they  love. 

Bo}^  and  girls  change  rapidly  during  their  high-school  life.  During 
two  or  three  adolescent  years  they  grow  entirely  out  of  their  childish  way 
of  looking  at  sex  matters.  The  subject  takes  on  a  personal  aspect  They 
b^in  to  fed  the  stirring  of  the  tender  passion.  Courtship  and  marriage 
seem  very  near  to  them.  They  are  beginning  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
world  on  their  shoulders.  No  problems  are  too  big  for  them  to  tackle,  no 
crusade  too  great  for  their  chivalry.    The  instruction  that  is  suffident  in 
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the  first  and  second  years  is  entirely  inadequate  in  the  fourth.  The  bo3rs 
and  girls  just  before  graduation  need  to  go  over  once  more  the  subject  of 
sex  life.  This  time  it  will  be  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  and 
social  needs  and  duties.  If  the  work  earlier  in  the  high-school  course  was 
well  done  there  will  be  little  to  add  to  the  physiology  and  hygiene, 
but  there  will  be  much  of  practical  value  to  add  for  those  who  are  going 
into  the  world  to  share  in  its  burdens  and  privileges,  to  marry  and  rear 
families. 

I  cannot  here  lay  out  a  sjrstematic  scheme  for  these  lessons.  I  shall 
merely  suggest  some  of  the  topics.  From  the  voter's  standpoint,  there  is 
the  alliance  between  vice  and  politics;  there  is  the  policy  of  tolerance  and 
attempted  regulation  versus  a  strong  campaign  for  extermination;  there  is 
the  question  of  what  legal  methods  are  most  efficient,  and  what  to  do  with 
ofiFenders.  From  the  hygienic  standpoint  there  are  questions  of  reporting 
infectious  cases;  of  forcing  into  hospitals  those  who  need  hospital  care; 
and  of  how  to  protect  the  innocent  from  germs  of  venereal  disease.  Con- 
sidered morally,  how  can  the  debauchery  of  youth  be  stopped  ?  How  can 
girls,  unwilling  victims,  be  saved  from  the  spoiler  ? 

The  questions  relating  to  the  personal  life  of  law-abiding  young  men  and 
young  women  are  of  even  more  immediate  interest,  are  less  discussed,  and 
less  imderstood.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  yoimg  man  in  love  should  be 
warned  to  observe  the  seventh  commandment.  Both  he  and  the  yoimg 
woman  should  understand  the  difference  between  affection  and  passicm. 
They  should  be  taught  how  to  cultivate  a  maximum  of  the  former  with  a 
minimum  of  the  latter.  We  have  a  few  rules  of  conduct  that  yoimg  people 
pick  up  in  some  way  or  other  and  observe  with  more  or  less  care  in  public, 
but  most  of  our  youth  are  woefully  ignorant  of  what  conduct  is  wise.  They 
have  no  rationally  established  principles  that  will  lead  them  to  act  wisely 
in  the  particular  situations  that  arise  any  day.  And  how  are  they  to  learn 
the  principles  if  we  do  not  teach  them  ? 

The  number  of  divorces  and  the  greater  number  of  imhappy  marriages 
bear  out  the  statement  that  in  nothing  do  we  need  the  help  of  wise  teachers 
more  than  in  the  matter  of  choosing  a  life  mate.  It  is  \mlikely  that  a 
teacher  will  be  asked  to  advise  concerning  individuals,  but  the  controlling 
principles  in  the  matter  should  be  established  by  rational  discussion. 

Now,  I  have  never  followed  completely  the  scheme  I  have  just  sketched. 
But  I  have  repeatedly  given  the  main  parts,  and,  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  experience,  I  can  see  wherein  my  work  has  been  incomplete,  and  what 
is  wanted  to  round  it  out  to  a  perfect  whole.  So  I  have  sketched  the  ^ole, 
not  merely  the  part  we  have  done. 

No  one  can  measure  the  full  effect  of  any  instruction;  yet  the  evidence 
we  get  by  honestly  seeking  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  so  overwhelmingly 
favorable  that  everyone,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  knows  the  facts  is  con- 
vinced.   Our  experience,  nearly  five  years,  is  not  so  extended  as  we  could 
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wish,  yet  it  is  worth  reams  of  a  priori  argument.  Let  me  state  a  few  plain 
facts  that  no  one  can  controvert  about  the  way  the  lessons  are  received. 

The  parents  in  overwhehning  numbers  favor  the  work.  About  i  to  3 
per  cent  ask  to  have  their  children  excused.  The  children^  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  catch  the  dean  ^irit  in  which  the  lessons  are  given.  They 
listen  eagerly,  ask  pertinent  questions,  and  show  no  tendency  to  distort 
lewdly  any  of  the  teachings. 

Now  as  to  the  results!  Many  unsolicited  letters  are  received  from  the 
parents  testifying  to  the  good  effects  of  the  lessons.  The  only  ones  who 
have  made  derogatory  criticisms  are  those  whose  children  did  not  attend 
the  lessons.  No  pupil  has  been  known  to  express  regret  for  having  had  the 
instruction.  Many  have  volimteered  expressions  of  gratitude.  When 
given  an  opportunity  to  state  their  opinions  in  imsigned  letters,  the  opinions 
were  without  exception  favorable.  The  moral  tone  of  the  school  has 
improved.  One  mother  who  has  the  confidence  of  her  son  called  the 
improvement  a  revolution.  Instead  of  stimulating  conversation  on  sex 
matters,  the  lessons  have  had  the  opposite  effect — as  might  be  expected 
when  all  questions  are  fully  answered  and  curiosity  is  allayed.  When  one 
sophisticated  boy  was  asked  whether  the  instruction  had  any  effect  on  the 
nasty  stories  sometimes  told,  he  replied:  "It  has  shut  'em  all  up."  How 
could  the  boys  find  any  tang  ol  humor  in  what  the  teacher  discussed  with 
scientific  candor?  We  think  we  notice  a  more  frank  and  cordial  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil  as  a  result  of  these  lessons,  which  the  pupik  see 
clearly  are  for  their  good.  The  teachers  who  have  seen  most  of  this  work 
and  are  deepest  in  the  confidences  of  their  pupils  are  most  heartily  in  its 
favor.  Several  of  them  have  been  converted  from  an  opposing  stand. 
I  know  of  no  one  familiar  with  the  results  who  thinks  the  work  hannful. 

When  you  see  in  the  life  about  us  the  terrible  results  that  have  come  from 
the  policy  of  silence,  how  can  you  doubt  that  scientific  instruction  coupled 
with  a  strong  presentation  of  moral  ideals  will  bring  a  more  wholesome  life 
to  the  boys  and  girls?  When  you  see  the  outccnne  in  the  schools  that  have 
ventured  in  this  new  field  of  service,  how  can  you  hesitate  to  join  the 
w(»:kers  and  bring  a  like  blessing  to  the  youth  in  your  school  ? 
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JAMES  E.  PEABODY,  HEAD  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP  BIOLOOY,  MOKSIS  HIGH 

SCHOOL,  NEW  YOKE,  N.Y. 

Last  autumn,  while  conducting  a  conference  of  Massachusetts  super- 
intendents, princq>als,  and  teachers  of  biology,  the  speaker  outlined  the 
following  series  of  propositions  relative  to  sex  instruction.  These  were  sub- 
mitted to  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  the  American  Federation  for  Sex 
Hygiene,  and  were  modified  in  accordance  with  his  constructive  suggestions. 
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These  are  the  proportions: 

1.  The  normal  child  seeks  to  know  the  source  of  his  being  and  natnnlfy  questions 
his  lather  or  mother. 

2.  The  average  parent  either  silences  all  questions  relating  to  these  tc^ics  or  shuffles 
in  his  answers.    Seldom  does  the  child  get  any  satis&iction  from  this  source. 

3.  The  child,  therefore,  turns  to  other  sources  of  information,  and  two  unfortunate 
results  foUow.  First,  much  of  the  information  he  gets  is  untrue;  and,  secondly,  the 
parent  loses  a  great  opportunity  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with  some  of  the  most  vital 
problems  of  his  child. 

4.  There  are  two  reasons,  at  least,  for  this  "omspiracy  of  silence"  on  the  part  of 
the  parent:  first,  his  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  reproductive 
process,  and,  secondly,  his  incapacity  to  expound  this  subject,  largely  because  he  has  no 
wholesome  and  scientific  vocabulary  in  which  to  express  himself. 

5.  Both  these  needs  of  the  parent  of  tomorrow  should  be  supplied  in  courses  in 
biology  which  treat  of  the  function  of  reproduction  as  a  imiversal  and  beneficent  process 
of  all  living  things.  And  we  might  add  that  biology  is  the  (mly  subject  in  which  these 
facts  can  be  presented  in  a  normal  way. 

6.  Not  only  does  the  child  need  to  know  in  dean  and  wholesome  terms  the  fMmtiitl 
facts  of  rq>roduction,  but  even  more  thru  the  stormy  days  of  youth  does  he  need  parental 
counsel.  It  is  during  this  period  that  self-abuse  becomes  very  prevalent.  At  this  time 
the  mother  should  give  wise  counsel  to  the  daughter  relative  to  the  periodic  physiological 
experiences  that  are  to  occur.  The  father,  too,  should  prepare  the  boy  for  the  experiences 
of  seminal  emissions  which  frequently  frighten  the  youth  and  drive  him  to  the  quack 
doctor.  The  boy  should  be  tau^t  that  these  experiences,  unless  they  occur  several 
times  a  week,  are  perfectly  normal  and  cause  no  harm.  The  youth,  too,  should  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  health  and  virility  are  in  no  way  impaired  by  lack  of  sexual 
intercourse. 

7.  The  fearful  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorriiea  is  becoming  an  increanng  peril 
to  our  civilization,  eq>edally  in  dties.  Gonorrhea  is  said  by  eminent  physicians  to  be  a 
frequent  cause  of  stcdlity  in  marriage  and  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  many  operations 
among  married  women.  Most  of  the  cases  of  blindness  of  the  newborn  are  due  to  this 
disease.  Of  S3rphilis  and  its  attendant  woes  too  black  a  picture  cannot  be  painted.  Even 
among  the  picked  yoimg  men  who  enter  college,  sexual  immorality  with  its  constant 
danger  of  infection  is  surprisingly  common.  Yet  the  average  parent  gives  absolutdy  no 
warning  of  these  perils  to  either  son  or  daughter. 

8.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  every  conununity  the  teacher,  the  physician,  and 
the  clergy  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  arouse  the  parents  of  today  to  some  sense  of 
their  responsibility  in  these  matters.  This  may  be  done  by  talks  with  individual  parents, 
by  small  conferences  of  interested  fathers  or  mothers,  and  by  a  distribution  among 
parents  of  carefully  selected  books  or  pamphlets  in  whidi  the  facts  are  presented  in  a 
thoro,  wholesome  fashion. 

9.  In  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  who  has  taught  biology  in  the  high  schools  for 
over  twenty  years,  it  is  entirely  practicable  and  wise  to  present  in  biological  courses  the 
explanation  of  the  reproductive  processes  of  i^ants  and  of  animals  even  as  high  as  the 
birds,  and  the  average  boy  or  giri  will  be  able  to  i^ply  the  facts  and  prindples  thus 
acquired  to  the  reproduction  of  human  beings. 

10.  Sex  hygiene,  however,  is  an  entirely  dMerent  matter.  It  involves  discussion  of 
the  personal  problems  of  girls  and  boys,  problems  whldi  most  of  them  have  not  discussed 
even  with  parents  or  the  ftunHy  physidan.  And  it  is  this  aspect  of  sex  education  which 
we  as  teachers  hesitate  to  enter  upon  in  the  classroom,  at  least  untO  a  somewhat  dearer 
trail  has  been  blazed  for  us.  Yet  it  is  this  very  kind  of  practical  instruction  that  is  sordy 
needed  by  our  boys  and  girls. 
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In  the  first  place  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask  why  it  should  be  expected  that  the 
average  teacher,  especially  one  who  b  young  and  unmarried,  should  be  any  better  fitted 
to  give  this  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  than  are  the  parents.  And  even  tho  the  teacher 
may  have  received  adequate  instruction  in  sex  hygiene,  the  problem  of  presenting  the 
needed  information  is  most  difficult 

In  New  York  City  over  46  per  cent  of  the  high-school  pupils  are  taught  in  classes 
where  boys  and  girls  redte  together,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  coimtry 
mixed  classes  are  almost  universal.  But,  luge  the  advocates  of  sex  hygiene,  we  should 
separate  the  two  sexes  and  then  give  the  necessary  instruction.  If  much  definite  f^j^rliing 
of  the  subject  is  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  this  separation  must  of  course  be  made, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  when  one  part  of  a  division  has  been  isolated  for  special 
instruction,  unfortunate  self-Gonsdousness  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  result. 

II.  That  the  subject  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  the  life  of  our  boys 
and  girls  the  instruction  must  be  given  by  men  and  women  who  have  high  ideals.  It  was 
Emenon,  was  it  not,  who  said,  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say"?  It  is  useless  and  worse,  then,  for  a  frivolous  mother,  or  immoral  father,  or  a 
duuracterless  teacher  to  attempt  to  enter  this  field  of  sacred  duty.  For  to  be  successful 
here  mere  knowledge  is  not  enough.  Who  knows  more  of  the  great  facts  relative  to  the 
transmission  of  life  than  does  a  doctor?  But  do  we  go  to  the  medical  school  for  high 
ideals  of  virtue  ?  Even  the  churches,  alas,  are  not  always  free  horn  sin  in  these  matters. 
The  problem,  I  repeat,  can  be  faced  successfully  only  when  parents,  pastors,  and  peda- 
gogs  co-operate  whdeheartedly  in  this  great  movement. 

I  shall  take  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  my  hearers  agree  to  these 
eleven  propositions  that  I  have  outlinedi  and  shall  not,  therefore,  take  time 
to  defend  them.  Instead,  may  I  first  ask  your  attention  while  I  give  some 
accoimt  of  the  method  of  sex  instruction  we  have  followed  with  the  children 
in  our  own  home  ?  Later,  I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  work  in  the 
biology  classes  in  the  Morris  High  School  and  some  of  the  conferences  that 
have  been  held  with  groups  of  our  older  boys  and  girls  outside  of  school 
hours. 

In  our  own  family  we  first  met  the  problem  of  sex  education  before  the 
children  were  five  years  old.  Fortimately,  when  they  were  reaching  this 
questioning  age,  we  were  spending  the  summer  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm 
when  the  dog,  Fido,  had  her  litter  of  puppies.  The  eager  interrogations  of 
the  children  were  answered  frankly  and  as  fully  as  seemed  necessary,  and 
their  natural  curiosity  was  satisfied.  After  their  return  to  the  dty,  on 
learning  of  the  birth  of  a  little  child  in  a  neighboring  apartment,  they  said, 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  ''Oh,  yes,  just  like  Fido  I''  and  so  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  maternity  had  evidently  become  sufficiently  dear  to  the  little 
people. 

Soon,  however,  came  the  insistent  questions  relating  to  fatherhood,  and 
these  interrogations  were  answered  for  the  eight-year-olds  by  an  interesting 
agricultural  experiment  that  we  carried  on  eJl  unwittingly.  We  had  built 
our  home  in  a  suburban  community  ^rihere  there  is  ample  space  for  the 
typical  commuter's  garden.  The  small  boy  wished  to  do  a  bit  of  gardening 
on  his  own  accoimt,  and  so  he  secured  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washingtoni  ^m^  choice  popcorn  which  he  planted,  hoed, 
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and  tended  in  his  own  comer  of  the  house  plot.  Not  far  away  his  father 
sowed  the  sweet  com  needed  by  the  family.  When  the  autumn  came  and 
the  two  crops  were  gathered,  there  was  an  astonishing  mix-up  of  kemds; 
for  we  found  sweet-pop-com  and  pop-sweet-com,  and  seemingly  all  possible 
intermediate  stages. 

The  material  needed  for  teaching  the  boy  the  significance  of  the  paternal 
function  was  now  right  at  hand,  and  the  boy  and  his  father  spent  a  Sunday 
morning  in  interpreting  the  experiments.  Pdlen  was  shown  under  the 
microscopei  and  the  processes  of  cross  pollination  and  of  f ertilizatiiMi  of 
egg  cells  were  discussed  in  a  simple  fashion.  The  sex  relations  in  the  poultry 
yard  were  referred  to,  and  the  necessity  of  male  birds  to  insure  fertile  egg^ 
was  made  dear.  The  attention  of  the  boy  was  then  called  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  which  he  himself  had  inherited  from 
each  of  his  parents  and  grandparents,  and  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  organs  set  apart  for  the  transmission  of  life  must  be  kept 
dean  and  sacred  for  the  function  for  which  they  were  intended.  Later 
came  the  counsd  as  to  possible  seminal  emissions  and  the  dangors  of  sensual 
indulgence  even  in  unclean  reading,  pictures,  or  thoughts.  The  response 
of  the  boy  has  been  only  what  any  father  who  has  kept  his  boy  as  a  boon 
companion  ought  to  expect,  and  no  greater  reward  could  be  sought  or 
recdved  than  his  oft-repeated  exclamation:  ''My  father  and  I  are  pretty 
good  friends." 

In  a  similar  way  the  daughter  was  prepared  by  her  mother  for  the 
physiological  experience  of  menstruation.  When  it  came  and  the  brother 
was  told  its  significance,  a  far  more  chivalrous  care  of  his  sister  became 
evident  in  his  conduct  All  of  this  b  perhaps  so  simple  and  conmionplace 
an  experience  in  many  of  your  homes  that  you  may  think  it  not  worth  the 
telling.  But  if  the  experiences  with  our  children  convince  even  one  of  my 
doubting  hearers  that  the  parent  who  would  have  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  his  child  must  cast  aside  the  "poUcy  of  silence,"  then  the  last  few  minutes 
will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain. 

Shall  we  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  aspects  of  sex  education  that 
may  well  be  presented  in  the  school  ?  In  this  discussion  I  shall  confine 
m3rself  to  the  high-school  period,  for  I  have  had  only  a  limited  experience  in 
giving  biological  instruction  dther  in  the  dementary  school  or  in  the 
collie. 

Ifi  the  New  York  City  schools,  biology  b  required  thruout  the  first 
year  of  the  hi^  school,  and  just  as  much  time  in  the  curriculum  (namdy, 
five  periods  per  week)  is  assigned  to  this  subject  as  is  given  to  EngUsh, 
mathematics,  or  a  foreign  language.  A  similar  time  allotment  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  rule  thruout  New  York  state.  In  outlining  the  course 
in  dementary  biology,  our  conounittee  of  teachers  has  constantly  aimed  to 
bring  into  the  foreground  the  rdations  of  biology  to  human  wdfare.  Hence, 
we  are  spending  relativdy  little  time  in  teadiing  these  young  people  com- 
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parative  morphology,  microscopic  anatomy,  and  theories  of  evolution. 
Instead  we  emphasize  the  fimctions  of  all  living  things — ^food-getting, 
digestion,  assimilation,  respuration,  and  reproduction — and  we  devote  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  the  economic  importance  of  plants  and  animals,  to 
the  necessity  of  tree  preservation,  insect  extermination,  bird  protection,  to 
the  hygiene  of  the  teeth  and  skin,  to  healthful  diet,  efficient  ventilation, 
prevention  of  disease,  and  to  hygienic  habits  of  study.  That  our  students 
on  the  whole  are  thoroly  interested  in  this  subject  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  when  over  three  hundred  of  those  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  year 
were  asked  which  of  their  four  first-year  subjects  they  enjoyed  most,  the 
answer  of  53  per  cent  was  ''biology."  Only  34  per  cent,  however,  stated 
that  biology  was  their  easiest  subject 

We  have  just  introduced  a  new  elective  of  five  periods  a  week  for  our 
third-  and  fourth-year  students  which  is  devoted  to  comparative  ph3^iology, 
personal  hygiene,  home  and  city  sanitation.  In  our  own  school  there  are 
seven  divisions  of  students,  over  160  bo3rs  and  girls,  ^o  are  following 
this  course,  and  here  we  have  abundant  opportunities  to  be  of  service  in 
the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  and  homemakers  of 
tomorrow  in  the  wide  implications  of  biology  to  human  welfare. 

Such  is  the  field  that  has  opened  up  to  us  biology  teachers.  And  in 
presenting  the  subject  we  bdieve  we  are  helping  our  boys  and  girls  to  answer 
some  of  the  deepest  questions  of  their  lives — ^namely,  those  that  concern 
the  perpetuation  of  life.  In  the  plant  study  we  lay  a  broad  foundation  for 
the  study  of  reproduction  and  introduce  terms  like  sperm  cell,  egg  cell, 
fertilization,  and  embryo,  which  later  are  enqdoyed  in  considering  the 
reproductive  processes  of  insects,  fishes,  frogs,  and  birds. 

In  the  elective  courses  we  can  carry  on  this  work  more  in  detail,  and 
even  in  mixed  classes  our  students  discuss  in  scientific  terms,  and  apparently 
without  any  self-consciousness,  the  function  of  reproduction  in  all  groups 
of  animals  including  the  mammals.  In  this  connection  we  emphasize  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  home  as  a  prime  factor  in  evolution,  the  importance 
of  right  choices  in  marriage,  and  the  tremendous  significance  of  heredity 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  No  part  of  this  study  makes  a  deq>er 
impression  than  does  the  contrast  between  the  heritage  in  the  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  the  so-called  Kallikak  family.  Many  have  been  the  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  for  this  frank  presentation  of  human  problems  that 
have  ccnne  to  us  from  our  most  thoughtful  boys  and  girls. 

But  classroom  instruction  specific  even  as  this  does  not  touch  the  real 
heart  of  the  sex  problem  of  the  adolescent  boy;  and  some  of  us,  remember- 
ing the  experiences  of  our  own  boyhood,  have  long  felt  that  we  ought  to 
go  much  farther  with  some  of  the  boys  whom  we  had  come  to  know  rather 
intimatdy.  For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  schod 
printing  squad,  and  another  of  our  biology  teachers,  Mr.  Mann,  has  been 
coach  of  the  most  successful  high-schod  gun  squad  in  the  United  States. 
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Here  we  have  a  group  of  fifty  to  sixty  picked  boys  who  know  and  trust  us. 
Last  year  we  divided  these  boys  into  groups  of  eight  to  fifteen  each,  and 
invited  them  to  meet  us  in  one  of  the  laboratories  after  school  hours.  There 
we  reviewed  the  whole  process  of  reproduction  from  the  lowest  organisms 
up  thru  the  flowering  plants  and  the  lower  vertebrates  to  man;  we  told 
them  the  meaning  of  menstruation  and  of  seminal  emissions;  we  warned 
them  of  the  dangers  of  sensual  indulgence  and  of  the  perils  of  venereal 
disease;  but  thruout  all  our  discussions  we  emphasized  the  splendid  calls 
to  chivalry  in  the  treatment  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  rewards  that  are 
open  to  those  who  live  dean,  manly  lives. 

The  boys  in  these  conferences  have  alwa3rs  responded  in  the  finest  kind 
of  fashion.  In  not  a  few  cases  they  have  told  us  of  their  terrors  on  reading 
quack  advertisements,  and  of  their  feeling  of  relief  on  learning  that  occa- 
sional seminal  emissions  are  only  normal  experiences.  Several  of  them  have 
frankly  told  us  of  their  fights  against  self-abuse,  of  their  temporary  defeats, 
and  of  the  victories  they  have  won.  If  any  of  you  know  of  a  business  that 
pa3rs  greater  dividends  on  the  investment  than  that  of  helping  a  tempted 
boy  to  make  a  man  of  himself  I  should  like  to  hear  of  such  an  opening. 
Until  I  hear  of  such  a  job,  I  shall  stick  with  supreme  satisfaction  to  the 
one  I  now  hold.  In  all  this  work  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  the 
hearty  support  and  sympathy  of  Principal  Denbigh,  of  City  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  of  Dr.  Bardwell,  and  of  others  of  their  associates. 

We  men  teachers  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  outside  the  classroom  to 
instruct  the  girls  in  these  matters,  and  none  of  our  women  teachers  thought 
themselves  prepared  to  do  this.  The  girls  need  this  personal  counsel  per- 
haps even  more  than  do  the  boys,  and  several  of  those  who  were  taking  the 
advanced  biology  asked  that  further  instruction  be  given.  We  were  most 
fortimate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Miss  Nellie  M.  Smith, 
who,  as  perhaps  you  know,  has  written  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  whole- 
some books  for  girls  that  has  yet  appeared — The  Three  Gifts  of  Life.  We 
told  our  senior  girls  that  Miss  Smith  would  give  her  first  lecture  at  2:45 
in  one  of  the  study  halls.  Seventy-five  girls  i^peared  and  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  listened  to  Miss  Smith  and  plied  her  with  questions.  And,  if 
you  could  have  seen  their  shining  eyes  as  they  left  the  building,  you  would 
have  become  convinced  that  the  problem  of  sex  instruction  was  solved  so 
far  as  these  girls  were  concerned.  At  the  second  lectiure,  175  giris  crowded 
into  the  study  hall  and  so  eager  were  those  who  had  missed  the  first  lec- 
ture to  hear  it  that  they  persuaded  Miss  Smith  to  come  again  the  next  week. 

Miss'  Smith,  knowing  my  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  kindly  allowed 
me  to  look  over  the  eighty  or  more  written  questions  that  were  handed  in. 
Most  of  them  showed  real  hunger  for  wholesome  information  to  coimteract 
the  misinformation  they  had  received.  We  coimt  oursdves  most  fortimate 
in  securing  Miss  Smith's  promise  to  continue  this  work  next  year  and^we 
plan  to  have  conference  hours  when  the  girls  can  consult  her  as  to  thdr 
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individual  problems.  Can  you  see  any  possible  danger  in  this  movement  ? 
We  urge  our  boys  and  girls  to  talk  over  freely  with  their  parents  what  they 
have  heard,  but  not  to  discuss  these  matters  with  their  schoolmates  of 
either  sex. 

The  whole  problem  of  sex  instruction  is  so  tremendous  in  a  great  dty 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  or  St.  Paul,  that  any  work  the 
individual  may  do  seems  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  great  shuffle.  In  spite  of 
the  crying  need  of  widespread  sex  education,  however,  I  am  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  lectiu'es  given  by  outside  physicians  or  other  physio- 
logical experts  to  large  groups  of  students.  This  method,  as  you  know, 
was  tried  out  in  Chicago  and  abandoned.  The  problem  is  so  vital  and 
personal  that  it  needs  the  individual  touch  and  coimsel  of  those  whom 
students  already  know  and  trust. 

For  most  of  the  plays  dealing  with  the  sex  problem  I  have  absolutely 
no  use,  and  many  of  the  moving-picture  films  are  probably  even  more 
dangerous.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  of  the  latter  and  only  two  of  the 
former,  for  why,  pray,  should  we  seek  to  get  nutrition  or  enjoyment  from 
sewage  ?  Let  me  commend  to  you,  however,  either  Damaged  Goods  or  The 
Blindness  of  Virtue, 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  at  least  the  next  generation  of 
teachers  and  parents  will  be  trained  to  deal  with  the  problem  far  more 
intelligently  and  courageously  than  have  we.  To  this  end  we  need  to  curb 
the  reckless  agitator  for  compulsory  sex  education,  to  give  sane  and  whole- 
some courses  dealing  with  this  problem  in  all  normal  schools,  cdl^es,  and 
theological  seminaries,  to  lead  our  children  in  the  public  schools  to  appre- 
ciate something  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  process  of  rq>roduc- 
tion,  and,  above  all,  to  seek  in  every  way  to  arouse  in  parents  a  feeling  of 
the  deep  responsibility  to  these  children  and  to  society  which  they  have 
assimied  in  bringing  their  children  into  being. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


MINUTES 
RICHMOND  MEETING 


At  the  Richmond  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendenie  the  G)mmis»km 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  held  four  sessions  as  follows: 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  February  25,  1914. — The  following  topics  were  discussed: 
"How  May  the  Commission  Become  a  Clearing-House  for  the  Results  of  Successful 
Experiments  in  Hig}i-School  Teadiing  thruout  the  Country?"  "Is  Such  a  Clearing- 
House  Needed?"    "What  Kind  of  Syllabus  Is  Helpful  When  Any  Hi^-School  Subject 
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Is  Undergoing  Important  Changes?''  Frank  L.  Boyden  principal^  high  school,  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  then  ^>oke  on  "A  Curriculum  of  Sodal  and  Recreational  Activities  in  a 
Rural  mgh  SdiooL" 

Thursday  Forenoon,  February  26,  1914. — ^William  Orr,  deputy  conmussiooer  of 
education,  Boston,  Mass.,  discussed  'The  Aims  of  the  High  School  in  Terms  of  Sodal 
Utilities."  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Charles  H.  Johnston,  professor  of  second- 
ary education.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI,  entitled  "Proposals  for  Terminology." 

Thursday  Afternoon,  February  26, 19 14. — The  following  program  was  given:  ''How 
Should  the  Time  Devoted  to  Social  Studies  in  the  Hij^  School  Be  Divided  among 
Community  Civics,  Survey  of  Vocations,  Economics,  and  ffislory?" — Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  ^>ecialist  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.;  "What  Are 
the  Claims  of  Biology  to  a  Place  in  the  Education  of  Every  Hi^-Schod  Boy  and  Girl  ?  '* 
—James  E.  Peabody,  department  of  biology,  Morris  Hi^  School,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
"Credit  Courses  in  Music  and  School  Credit  for  Private  Instruction"— Will  Earfaart, 
director  of  music,  public  sdiools,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Friday  Forenoon,  February  27,  1914. — The  following  program  was  given:  "The 
Use  of  English  Literature  in  Moral  Education" — Henry  Neumann,  Ethical  Culture 
Schod,  New  York,  N.Y.;  "Health  Education  and  the  Bearing  of  Physiological  Age  upon 
the  Hi]^-School  Curriculum"— James  H.  McCurdy,  International  Y.M.C.A.  Training 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINUTES 
ST.  PAUL  MEETING 


Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  8,  r9i4. — The  following  program  was  presented:  "Prob- 
lems Confronting  the  Conmiission  on  the  Reorganisation  of  Secondary  Education" — 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  hi^^-school  inspector,  Massa- 
diusetts  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.;  "Report  of  the  Committee  <m  Modem 
Languages"— Frederick  S.  Hemry,  Tome  Sdiool,  Port  Deposit,  Md.;  "Report  ol  the 
Committee  on  Music" — Osboume  McConathy,  director,  public  school  music  department, 
School  of  Music,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI;  "Report  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture" — A.  V.  Storm,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  chairman. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  8,  19x4.— The  following  program  was  given:  "Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies" — Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  specialist  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  diairman;  "Report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Eng- 
lish"—E.  H.  K.  McComb,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thursday  Forenoon,  July  9,  19x4. — The  Commission  met  in  joint  session  with  the 
Department  of  Sdence  Instruction  and  the  "Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Biology" 
was  presented  by  James  E.  Peabody,  head  of  department  of  biology,  Morris  W^  Sdiool, 
New  YoriL,  N.Y.,  chairman. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  9, 1914. — ^The  following  program  was  presented:  "Rq^ort 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Manual  Arts" — ^Frank  M.  Leavitt,  professor  of  industrial  education, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  SL,  chairman.  Discussion:  M^lson  H.  Henderson, 
director  of  industrial  education,  Hammond,  Ind.;  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  House- 
hold Arts" — LiUa  Frick,  supervisor  of  domestic  science,  MlnnraipaHs,  Minn. 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  various  conunittees  of  this  Commission  were  published 
by  the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Education,  as  BuiUlm  No.  41,  jgxs,  entitled  "The  Re- 
organization of  Secondary  Education."  Further  reports  of  these  committees  will  be 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Claxbmce  D.  Kingslky,  Chairman 


^aim-m.^ 
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PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  REOR- 
GANIZATION OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

CLAKENCE  D.  KINGSLEY,  CHAISICAN  OF  THE  COMMISSION,  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL 
IN$FECTOR,  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  Commission  grew  out  of  the  attempt  made  several  years  ago 
to  help  bring  about  a  satisfactory  articulation  of  high  school  and  coll^;e. 
Such  an  articulation  is  now  in  sight,  because  of  the  recogniticMi  of  the 
principle  that  secondary  education  should  be  planned  with  greater  refer- 
ence to  the  normal  mental  processes  of  youth  bom  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  now  believed  that  various  hi^-school  curriculums 
jdanned  carefully  in  accordance  with  the  psychology  of  adolescence  and 
guided  by  the  aims  furnished  by  a  sound  social  econ(Hny  will  offer  the  best 
possible  foundation  for  advanced  gmeral  or  vocational  education  conducted 
by  ooll^;e  or  technical  school.  This  Commission,  therefore,  is  now  con- 
fronted with  problems  arising  in  the  attempt  to  work  out  well-planned 
high-school  curriculums. 

To  accQnq)lish  this  purpose  the  Commission  contains  ten  subject- 
committees,  each  of  which  is  to  formulate  the  aims  in  that  subject  and  to 
suggest  appropriate  methods  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  aims.  The  Commission  also  contains  a  committee  on  the 
articulation  of  hij^  school  and  college,  which  will  present  to  the  collq;es 
a  statement  of  the  findings  of  the  subject-committees,  to  the  end  that 
oollq;e-entrance  credits  may  be  secured  for  those  coiurses  which  best  meet 
the  needs  of  hij^-school  pupils.  The  Commission  also  ccmtains  a  review- 
ing committee  which  will  attempt  to  formulate  the  general  aims  of  secondary 
education  and  in  the  light  of  these  aims  will  criticize  the  work  of  the  various 
committees.  This  morning  reports  will  be  presented  by  committees  on 
modem  languages,  music,  and  agriculture;  this  afternoon,  on  social  studies 
and  English;  tomorrow  afternoon,  on  manual  training  and  household 
arts.  The  committee  on  science  and  four  of  its  subcommittees  will  report 
tomorrow  in  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Science  Instruction,  the  sub- 
committee on  bidogy  reporting  in  the  morning,  and  the  committee  on 
science  and  the  suboraunittees  on  general  science,  chemistry,  and  geography 
rq)orting  in  the  afternoon. 

Each  committee,  in  formulating  the  aims  which  should  prevail  in  its 
subject,  has  attempted  to  make  these  aims  specific  and  to  express  them  in 
terms  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  boy  or  girl  either  in  the  power 
to  execute  or  in  the  ability  to  appreciate  rather  than  in  terms  of  subject- 
matter  to  be  mastered.  This  chimge  in  aims  was  recognized  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Commission.  Stated  briefly,  the 
Commission  is  to  think  in  terms  of  boys  and  girls  rather  than  in  terms  of 
subject-matter.  Thus,  subject-matter  beccmies  the  means  to  the  end  rather 
than  the  end  itsdf . 
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By  specific  aims  we  mean  aims  such  as  the  following: 

In  English,  the  ability  to  write  a  concise  business  letter  dealing  with  a 
definite  business  situation;  the  ability  to  write  an  interesting  friendly 
letter  to  fit  any  occasion;  and  the  development  of  a  background  of  insight 
making  possible  the  appropriation  of  the  message  of  an  author. 

In  history,  the  appreciation  of  the  devdopment  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  as  achieved  by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  biology,  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  various  food  dements 
in  sustaining  plant,  animal,  and  human  life. 

In  dvics,  a  point  of  view  that  will  lead  to  co-operation  with  the  local 
charity  ozganization  society. 

In  household  arts,  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  will  lead  the  woman 
to  spend  the  family  income  wisdy. 

Specific  aims  such  as  these,  thus  stated,  suggest  appropriate  methods 
to  be  used  and  assist  in  the  sdection  of  subject-matter,  or,  at  least,  op&a. 
the  way  for  profitable  discussions  regarding  methods  and  subject-matter. 

Affecting  the  work  of  all  the  conmiittees,  there  are  certain  general 
problems  with  which  the  C(»mnission  as  a  whole  must  deal,  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  The  terminology  of  seoondaiy  education 

2.  The  construction  of  a  general  curriculum  and  vocational  curriculums 

3.  The  articulation  of  general  and  vocational  education 

4.  The  extension  of  secondary  education  downward  to  youth  of  twdve  years  of  age 

5.  Concentration  in  the  work  of  the  individual  pupil 

6.  Spontaneous  activities  to  develop  appreciation 

7.  The  needs  of  smaller  hig^  schools 

TERMINOLOGY 

The  lack  of  adequate  terminology  is  one  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
sdution  of  problems  in  secondary  education.  Confusion  is  seen  in  the 
current  use  of  such  a  conunon  term  as  ''course  of  study."  This  term  is 
used  in  at  least  three  distinct  senses,  for  two  of  whidi  it  is  proposed  that 
other  terms  be  substituted.  It  is  used  to  cover  the  entire  offering  of  a 
given  school,  for  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  term  ''program"  be  substi- 
tuted. It  is  used  to  indude  all  the  studies  pursued  by  a  certain  group  of 
pupils  such  as  the  "conunerdal  course,"  for  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
term  "curriculum"  be  substituted.  It  is  also  used  for  the  work  in  a  certain 
subject,  like  Latin  for  instance,  to  be  pursued  by  a  group  of  pupils  in  not 
m<Mre  than  one  year .  The  last  named  is  the  meaning  to  which  it  is  prqx)8ed 
that  this  term  henceforth  be  limited. 

The  difficulty  in  framing  definitions  is  seen  in  the  case  of  "high  school" 
owing  to  the  fcUowing  questions  which  arise:  (i)  Should  the  definition 
indude  private  institutions  or  only  those  supported  by  the  public? 
(2)  Should  it  indude  trade  schools?  (3)  Should  an  institution  offer- 
ing a  course  of  less  than  four  years  be  called  a  hij^  sdxool  ?    (4)  If  the 
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dementary-school  course  is  restricted  to  six  years,  how  many  years  of 
instruction  must  a  school  offer  beyond  this  course  in  order  to  be  called  a 
hij^  school?  (5)  Wherever  the  California  plan  of  extending  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  so-called  high  school  up  to  the  junior  year  of  the  college  be 
adopted,  should  the  definition  of  high  school  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  include  this  advanced  instruction  ? 

It  is  important  that  the  terminology  of  secondary  education  should  be 
formulated  by  those  who  are  interested  primarily  in  secondary  education, 
but  before  final  action  is  taken  conferences  should  be  hdd  with  those  engaged 
in  formulating  the  terminology  of  other  forms  of  education.  It  is  hoped 
that  Commissioner  Claxton  will  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  such 
an  agreement. 

THE  GENERAL  CUKSICULUH  AND  VOCATIONAL  CURBICULUMS 

Have  we  not  reached  the  stage  in  secondary  education  when  we  should 
plan  a  general  curriculum  and  vocational  curriculums  to  meet  the  needs 
of  varioiis  groups  of  pupils  instead  of  simply  outlining  independent  and 
unrelated  courses  in  various  subjects?  Is  it  not  now  desirable  that  the 
general  curriculum  should  contain  such  practical  subjects  as  manual 
training,  household  arts,  commercial  geography,  and  agricultural  science, 
and  that  these  courses  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  general  education 
and  be  distinguished  from  more  technical  courses  which  are  definitely 
organized  to  develop  efficiency  in  a  clearly  recognized  and  sharply  defined 
vocation  ?  If  such  a  distinction  is  desirable,  by  what  term  may  the  more 
general  courses  be  designated?  "Practical  arts"  has  been  suggested  and 
is  now  used  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  general  curriculum  will  include 
courses  in  practical  arts,  such  as  manual  training  and  household  arts,  is 
'  it  not  true  that  the  majority  of  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  will  and  should 
pursue  the  general  curriculum?  If  the  majority  of  pupils  under  sixteen 
have  not  yet  made  such  choice  of  a  definite  vocation  as  to  justify  them  in 
transferring  from  the  general  to  a  vocational  curriculimi,  then  the  planning 
of  the  general  curriculum  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  secondary 
education.  This  curriculum  should  furnish  those  common  elements  of 
education  that  are  needed  by  all  members  of  society  whatever  may  be  their 
choice  of  vocation;  it  should  help  the  pupil  choose  his  vocation  wisely; 
and  it  should  provide  dectives  whereby  each  pupil  may  secure  elements 
of  culture  along  the  line  of  his  special  aptitude  and  ability. 

The  general  curriculimi  of  the  future  will,  therefore,  differ  widely  firom 
the  traditional  college  curriculum.  The  place  occupied  by  each  of  the  hi^- 
school  subjects  in  this  curriculum  will  depend  largely  on  the  d^ee  to  which 
those  familiar  with  that  subject  demonstrate  its  value  in  reaching  the  ends 
of  general  education.  The  present  tendency  seems  to  be  to  give  greater 
{dace  to  English  literature,  English  composition,  both  written  and  oral, 
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socialized  historyi  eoonomicsi  community  dvics,  general  science,  elementary 
biology,  agricultural  science,  and  household  arts. 

In  planning  the  work  in  each  subject  in  the  general  curriculimi,  it  is 
important  that  the  pupil  who  takes  only  one  year  in  the  subject  shall 
secure  definite  and  tangible  values;  that  the  pupil  taking  two  years  shall 
spend  those  years  to  the  utmost  advantage  and  at  the  same  time  lay  a 
satisfactory  foundation  for  the  work  that  may  follow.  Heretofore  high* 
school  courses,  especially  when  planned  with  reference  to  admission  to 
college,  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  deferred  values,  altho  it  has  been 
well  recognized  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  pupils  who  have  taken 
these  courses  have  continued  their  work  to  the  point  where  those  deferred 
values  could  be  realized. 

In  organizing  vocational  curriculums,  such  as  vocational  agricultural, 
conunerdal,  industrial,  and  homemaking  curriculums,  innimierable  prob- 
lems arise.  Can  the  Conmiission  assist  in  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems  at  least  in  so  far  as  such  solution  may  be  applicable  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  ? 

THE  ARTICULATION  OF  GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

With  the  increasing  attention  devoted  to  definite  vocatiimal  education 
and  the  recognition  of  practical  arts  as  a  part  of  general  education,  many 
problems  arise  regarding  the  articulation  of  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, (i)  Should  the  individual  be  encouraged  to  complete  his  general 
education  before  conunendng  his  vocational  education,  or  should  plans 
be  worked  out  whereby  these  two  forms  of  education  will  be  successfully 
pursued  simultaneously  by  the  individual?  (2)  To  what  extent  can  and 
should  practical  arts  as  a  part  of  general  education  contribute  broadly 
to  the  vocational  efficiency  of  the  individual?  (3)  Should  vocational 
guidance  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  general  education  and  how  may  it  be 
conducted  so  as  to  succeed  in  its  purpose? 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  traditional  plan  of  devoting  eight  years  to  elementary  education 
is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  committees  fail 
to  take  this  &ct  into  consideration  their  reports  will  be  defective  where 
the  elementary-school  course  has  been  shortened;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  committees  assimie  the  shortened  school  course,  their  reports  will  be 
defective  where  eighth-grade  system  persists.  Consequently  it  will  be 
necessary  for  each  committee  in  preparing  its  report  to  indicate  how  its 
recommendations  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  under 
both  plans. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL 

The  C<nnmission  should  also  make  a  study  of  the  d^ree  of  concentra- 
tion that  should  exist  in  pupils'  programs.    At  the  present  time,  there  is 
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wide  variation  in  practice.  Many  schools  are  organized  on  the  four- 
subject  plan;  that  is,  the  pupil  of  average  ability  concentrates  his  attention 
upon  four  subjects  in  a  given  year,  each  subject  being  conducted  by  means 
of  daily  exercises,  part  of  which  may  be  double  laboratory  or  shop  periods. 
In  other  school  systems,  five  subjects  are  carried  simultaneously,  part  or 
all  of  these  subjects  having  fewer  than  five  exercises  per  week.  In  still 
other  S3rstems,  especially  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  the  energy  of  the  pupil 
is  divided  among  more  than  five  subjects.  It  is  important  that  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  comparative  results  of  these  different  plans. 

SPONTANEOUS  ACTIVITIES  TO  DEVELOP  APPRECIATION 

A  problem  in  the  solution  of  which,  as  yet,  we  have  very  little  experience 
to  guide  us  consists  in  determining  the  place  that  should  be  given  t(Kspon- 
taneous  activities  designed  to  develop  appreciation  of  music,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. In  one  school  every  girl  is  required  to  belong  to  one  of  several  dubs, 
these  dubs  meeting  for  an  hour  at  three  o'dock  four  da3rs  a  week.  Each 
dub  is  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  allows  the  girls  freedom  in  the 
sdection  of  activities  which  appeal  to  their  interests.  Unless  some  such 
plan  is  adopted,  there  is  danger  either  that  work  designed  to  devdop 
aiq[>reciation  will  be  neglected  or  that  it  will  be  conducted  so  fomially  as 
to  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  It  is  desirable  that  various 
experiments  should  be  made  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  and  that  the 
results  should  be  carefully  collected  and  evaluated. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  SMALLER  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  needs  of  smaller  high  schools  should  receive  special  consideration 
by  this  Commission.  It  has  too  frequently  happened  in  the  past  that 
reports  of  national  conmiittees  have  been  written  with  the  resources  of  the 
larger  high  schools  in  mind,  because  the  members  of  these  conunittees 
were  drawn  largely  from  these  schools.'  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
capable  teachers  who  conunence  their  work  in  the  smaller  high  schools 
ordinarily  find  their  way  to  the  larger  high  schools,  leaving  the  former 
schools  largdy  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  or  less  capable  teachers.  For 
this  very  reason  the  smaller  high  schools  are  in  need  of  greater  assistance 
than  the  larger  high  schools.  In  addition  to  the  inexperience  of  the  teachers, 
the  smaller  high  sdiools  often  have  to  conduct  their  work  with  meager 
equii»nent,  and  consequently  conmuttees  in  outlining  courses  should  bear 
tUs  limitation  in  mind.  In  the  smaller  high  schools,  it  frequently  happens 
that  certain  subjects,  such  as  physics  and  chemistry,  should  be  offered  in 
alternate  years,  and  consequently  committees  should  indicate  how  these 
courses  may  be  conducted  so  that  the  work  in  one  course  will  not  necessarily 
be  dependent  on  the  work  in  the  other. 

The  effidency  of  any  teacher  is  seriously  jeopardized  when  such  teacher 
is  required  to  offer  instruction  in  too  many  subjects.    Consequently  in  a 
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small  high  school  with  only  two,  three,  or  four  teachers,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fundamental  importance  that  the  courses  to  be  taught  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  that  those  selected  should  be  so  organized  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  as  many  pupils  as  possible.  Hence  the  Commission  should  devote  much 
attention  to  the  organization  of  coturses  each  of  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  many  pupils. 

CONFERENCE  OF  fflGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


Thursday  Fore&oon,  July  9,  19 14. — ^In  connection  with  the  St  Paul  meeting,  P.  P. 
Clazton,  United  States  commissicnier  of  education,  Washington,  D.C.,  called  a  Confer- 
ence of  High-School  Principals.  About  two  hundred  principals  and  others  interested 
in  secondary  education  were  present 

Commissioner  Clazton  stated  that  he  called  the  meeting  because  he  desired  to  place 
before  the  high-school  principals  and  others  directly  interested  in  secondary  education 
the  plans  that  he  is  formulating  to  make  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of  greater 
value  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  He  stated  that  he  desired  to  have 
in  the  Bureau  a  division  on  secondary  schools  to  be  headed  by  an  assistant  commissioner 
of  education.  ICs  belief  is  that  such  a  division  could  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  the 
secondary  sdiools  of  the  country,  and  that  a  committee  of  high-school  principals  could  be 
of  great  assistance  in  arousing  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  necessary  appropriation 
and  by  indicating  the  service  which  such  a  division  could  render. 

Commissioner  Claxton  suggested  that  the  meeting  organize  itsdf  by  appointing  a 
chairman  and  secretary  so  that  his  proposition  might  receive  formal  consideration. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  superintendent,  Township  Hi^  School,  Joliet,  HI.  was  there- 
upon nominated  and  elected  chairman.  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  high-school  in4>ector, 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  nominated  and  elected  secretary. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  chairman  and  the  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion should  select  a  conunittee  of  seven  to  work  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  commis- 
sioner. After  discussion  regarding  the  size  of  the  committee,  an  amendment  was  made 
to  the  original  motion  that  the  committee  of  seven  include  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  meeting.    The  original  motion  as  thus  amended  was  carried. 

Commissioner  Clazton  then  stated  that  the  idea  of  calling  this  meeting  occurred  to 
him  after  receiving  requests  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  issue  a  q)ecial  series  of  drcular 
letters  dealing  with  secondary  education. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  oiunion  of  the  meeting  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  series  of  drcu- 
lar  letters.  Commissioner  Clazton  asked  for  an  ei^ression  of  opinion.  An  informal  vote 
indicated  the  unanimous  opinion  that  such  a  series  of  letters  would  be  valuable.  He  also 
asked  whether  those  present  would  be  willing  to  send  news  items  for  such  circular  letters. 
An  informal  vote  indicated  willingness  to  co-operate. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  conunittee  to  be  appointed  meet  at  Cincinnati  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

Clabsmcb  D.  Kinqblby,  Sicrttary 


a^B— *-i»j^      ■■■11^1^  ^agauBgj 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINXJTES 


OFFICERS 


Pmidmi'-<:,  A.  Ditmiwat,  pratidnt,  UioiTeiiity  of  Wyomiiiff Laimmic,  Wjo. 

Flt»^»wtf<w»— FfTTW  C  Sas»,  imiidflnt,  MflwaakM-Downflr  CoOflfe Milwaakee,  Wis. 

StcMtary—'KAxaAMaL  Butube,  pnttmon  of  eduoition,  Unhronily  of  CUcafo. . .  .CUcago,  lU. 


FIRST  SESSION— Wkdnesday  Afibsnoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  department  met  in  the  YJM.CA.  Hall  at  3:30  pjc  and  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Duniway. 

The  secretary  of  the  departmtot  being  absent,  the  chair  appointed  Geoige  £.  Fellows, 
president,  James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  HI,  secretary  pro  Umpon. 

The  following  program  was  given: 

"Religious  Education  in  Universities" — ^Frank  Strong,  chancellor,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

"The  Media  of  Religious  Impression  in  College  "—J.  Forsyth  Crawford,  professor 
of  philosophy,  Beldt  College,  Bebit,  Wis. 

Discussion:  William  O.  Thompson,  president,  Ohio  State  University,  Odumbus, 
Ohio;  ^^^lliam  J.  Kerr,  president,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore.;  J.  W. 
Cochran,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education;  Professor  Brigham,  Concordia  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Professor  F.  P.  Ramsey,  University  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Pro- 
fessor Wallace,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  John  Ford,  of  the  Colored  Y.M.C.A., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Henry  F.  Cope,  general  secretary.  Religious  Education  Association, 
Chicago,  m.;  A.  Gideon,  professor  of  modem  languages.  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  others. 

The  fdlowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  Prenien^— Livingston  Farrand,  president,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Cob. 

For  Viu-Prendenh-MfSMsi  A.  Brannon,  president.  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
Idaho. 

For  Secrekuy-^John  E.  Rouse,  head  of  the  Sdiool  of  Education,  James  Millikin 
University,  Decatur,  HI. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Gkosox  E.  Fellows,  Seereiary  pro  tempore 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


REUGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  UNIVERSITIES 

FRANK   STRONGi  CBANCELLOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS,  LAWRENCE,   KANS. 

The  late  Justice  Brewer  said  that  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  English  common  law.  He  meant  by  this  and  other  like  statements 
that  historic  Christianity  was  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  built  our 
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civilization,  that  it  governs  our  whole  life.  Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connect- 
icut, also  said  some  time  ago  in  the  American  Historical  Renew  that  democ- 
racy was  introduced  into  Europe  by  a  man  named  Paul,  meaning  that  the 
introduction  ol  the  Christian  religion  into  Europe  by  Paul  was  the  basis 
upon  which  the  growth  of  democracy  has  taken  place.  To  see  that  this  is 
true  in  general  we  have  but  to  consider  carefully  the  great  economic  and 
political  crises  thru  which  our  civilization  has  passed.  When  one  considers 
such  a  tremendoiis  change  as  the  Reformation,  he  finds  that  the  political, 
economic,  and  religious  elements  are  so  intermixed  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  To  use  other  illustrations  as  remarkable  as  the  first,  the 
Puritan  Revolution,  the  growth  of  millenarian  sects  in  En^and,  and  the 
development  of  the  democratic  idea  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies show  the  same  thing. 

If  this  is  all  true,  our  civilization  is  on  the  whole  a  Christian  civilization. 
In  fact,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Christendom  as  meaning  western 
Europe  and  America.  If  there  were  a  radical  change,  our  civilization  would 
become  something  other  than  a  Christian  civilization.  It  would  take  on 
another  aspect,  guided  by  different  forces,  conforming  to  different  standards, 
upheld  by  different  ideals.  Christianity  and  civilization  in  some  sense 
would  have  to  part  company  and  the  historic  religion  of  which  we  are  a 
part  would  cease  to  be  the  great  stream  which  carries  along  with  it  the  de- 
ments of  our  racial  and  national  life.  Undoubtedly  we  are  unwilling  to 
have  this  change  take  place.    We  are  opposed  to  this  separation. 

Now  schools  and  colleges  have  for  many  centuries  been  the  instrument 
for  handing  down  to  coming  generations  the  accumulated  experiences  of 
the  past  They  have  been  the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  the  future  the 
great  achievements  of  the  centimes.  This  tremendous  engine  whidi  we 
call  the  school  is  a  determining  factor  as  to  whether  or  not  succeeding 
generations  absorb  and  make  their  own  the  fundamental  ideals  and  moral 
and  religious  achievements  of  the  past.  This  in  turn  is  going  to  determine 
in  large  measure  whether  or  not  historic  Christianity  is  in  the  future  to 
affect  profoundly  and  guide  our  civilization.  It  is  going  to  make  a  differ- 
ence to  us  whether  or  not  the  schools  are  themselves  the  exponents  of  a 
Christian  civilization. 

Education  was  for  many  centuries  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
church.  The  development  of  democracy,  however,  as  a  matter  of  political 
theory  and  practice  inevitably  took  the  control  of  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  diurch.  Most  of  us  cannot  reasonably  con^>lain  about  this, 
for  the  religious  bodies  to  which  we  belong,  the  independent  religious 
bodies  so  largely  represented  in  America  at  the  present  time,  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century  directly  instrumental  in  the  development  cA  demo- 
cratic ideas  in  England  which  brought  about  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  America  and  handed  over  the  control  of  the  schools  to  the  state. 
We  must  remember  that  while  the  New  England  coU^es  were  established 
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for  the  purpose  of  training  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  only  Harvard  and 
Yale,  but  also  Columbia  and  others  were  in  a  sense  state  institutions,  being 
either  founded  or  during  their  early  exbtence  in  part  supported  by  public 
taxation  laid  on  the  freeholders  of  the  community.  The  state  or  the  com- 
monwealth, therefore,  very  early  in  our  history  had  a  direct  relation  to 
education,  and  in  these  latter  days  all  education  is  gravitating  largdy  into 
the  hands  of  the  conmiunity  or  the  state. 

That  church  colleges  or  those  on  private  foundation,  almost  all  of  which 
have  had  at  one  time  or  another  important  church  connections,  should  con- 
sider rdigious  training  a  part  of  their  work  is  altogether  to  be  expected; 
but  that  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  concern  themselves 
directly,  if  informally,  with  the  religious  training  of  their  students  has  not 
so  easily  found  acceptance.  That  denominational  institutions  do  their 
work  in  this  regard  with  any  greater  thoroness  and  success  than  state- 
supported  institutions  I  do  not  believe.  At  any  rate  they  do  not  have  the 
same  difficulties  to  deal  with  as  do  state-supported  institutions,  and  the 
difficult  question  in  r^ard  to  religioiis  training  in  colleges  and  universities 
arises  largely  in  connection  with  those  supported  by  the  state. 

The  moral  and  religious  life  of  a  state  university,  while  just  as  sound 
as  that  in  other  institutions,  is  necessarily  different.  The  state  university 
is  a  public  institution.  It  cannot  stand,  therefore,  as  the  solicitor  for  any 
religious  sect  or  reUgioiis  belief.  Over  twenty  different  religious  sects  and 
denominations,  running  the  whole  gamut  of  religious  thinking,  are  repre- 
sented at  the  tmiversity  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  Each  must  stand 
upon  its  own  foundation,  justify  itself  in  its  surroundings,  and  make  its 
own  way  by  its  own  fruits.  That  is  the  condition  in  the  world  at  large. 
That  is  the  condition  of  true  religious  growth,  for  freedom  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  real  religious  development.  While  it  is  true  that  the  religious 
elements  of  a  state  university  are  very  diverse,  it  nevertheless  remains  true 
that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  its  student  body  comes  from  Christian 
homes  and  is  affiliated  with  the  religious  bodies  that  have  from  the  begin- 
ning made  up  the  great  mass  of  historic  Christianity.  The  institution  is, 
therefore,  in  fact  strongly  Christian,  and  its  freedom  leads  to  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  religious  life  on  the  part  of  those  representing  the  great 
religious  denominations  of  our  time,  while,  at  the  same  time,  other  religious 
faiths  find  the  same  congenial  atmosphere  for  the  development  of  the  best 
side  of  their  life,  the  combined  result  being  greater  tolerance,  greater 
generosity  and  co-operation,  and  a  sounder  religious  life  on  the  part  of  all. 

There  are  many  methods  of  religious  education  in  state  institutions. 
It  has  often  been  asked  what  is  the  ideal  method  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. In  answer  I  would  say  there  is  no  ideal  method.  There  is  no  single 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  There  is  a  place 
for  all  sincere  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
the  college  Christian  associations.    This  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the 
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exclusive  method  by  which  this  problem  should  be  solved.  I  believe  that 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  an  exclusive  method  altho  a  very 
important  one.  Then  there  are  the  Bible  chairs,  semi-formal  educational 
institutions  erected  contiguous  to  state  universities  to  give  the  religious 
instruction  barred  by  law  from  the  state  institutions.  My  own  (q>inion  is 
that  this  method  has  not  proved  to  be  wholly  successful  in  experience.  To 
establish  Bible  chairs  means  to  set  up  in  a  conununity  a  separate  and  some- 
times, it  is  to  be  regretted,  a  rival  institution  of  die  local  church.  The 
church  and  the  Bible  chair  do  not  always  agree.  The  leader  of  the  Bible 
chair  proves  sometimes  to  be  more  advanced  in  his  thought  than  the 
denomination  that  he  represents  will  support  Friction  results,  a  change 
is  made,  and  the  operation  is  all  gone  over  again. 

Then  there  is  die  method  of  establishing  a  real  denominational  college 
contiguous  to  the  state  university,  which,  however,  confines  itself  largdy 
to  subjects  that  the  state  institution  does  not  or  cannot  give,  leaving  the 
scientific  and  literary  work  largely  to  the  state  institution.  This  method 
has  been  seldom  used  and  it  would  seem  to  be  thoroly  worth  tr3dng.  But 
the  local  jealoiisies  of  denominations  and  of  denominational  colleges,  the 
unwillingness  to  maintain  but  a  part  of  an  institution,  have  prevented  this 
method's  being  tried  out  as  it  deserves.  Apparently  it  ought  to  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  denomination  and  the  denominational  coU^e,  for  it  would 
greatly  lessen  the  enormous  burden  that  now  falls  upon  many  denomina- 
tions for  the  support  of  small  and  inadequate  colleges.  It  would  provide 
a  much  hij^er  grade  of  instruction  and  scientific  and  literary  training  for 
students  in  denominational  colleges,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  importance, 
it  would  by  its  contiguity  and  influence  hdp  to  maintain  the  religious 
status  and  the  religious  life  of  the  state  institution. 

Then  there  is  a  mixed  method  by  which  a  combination  of  theological 
school  and  denominational  college  is  established  contiguous  to  a  state  uni- 
versity, leaving  nearly  all  of  the  collegiate  work  to  the  state  institution,  and 
giving  the  theological  training  along  with  the  collegiate  training  of  the 
students.  This  also  has  very  evident  advantages,  and  it  would  seem  likdy 
that  the  Bible  chairs  may  develop  themselves  into  theological  institutions. 
Such  a  combination  would  seem  to  me  to  be  extremely  desirable,  since  the 
state,  of  course,  cannot  found  a  theological  school.  But  a  theological 
school  is  a  professional  school  as  truly  as  a  school  of  medicine  or  of  law, 
with  as  hij^  standards  and  as  great  historical  justification.  Why  would 
it  not  be  well  for  denominations  now  supporting  Bible  chairs  in. connection 
with  a  state  university  to  unite  for  the  development  of  a  real  theological 
institution  that  shall  be  a  true  professional  sdiool  of  the  university,  not 
organically  connected  with  it,  to  be  sure,  yet  in  spirit  and  in  life  a  real 
part  of  the  institution  altho  supported  by  the  denomination? 

Then  there  is  the  method  of  university  pastors  established  in  the  uni- 
versity communities  separate  from  the  local  church.    Here;  again,  the 
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difficulty  may  at  once  be  imagined.  It  often  proves  difficult  in  a  small 
constituency  for  the  two  agencies  to  work  well  together  and  there  are  signs 
that  this  may  not  prove  a  permanent  method. 

The  last  method  that  I  shall  speak  of  is  that  of  the  university  pastor 
appointed  by  the  consent  of,  and  attached  to,  the  local  church  and  under 
its  control.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  problem  that 
involves  the  religious  bodies  most  largely  represented  in  the  state  institu- 
tion. These  bodies  themselves  must  look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of 
their  own  people.  They  are  in  all  conscience  and  honor  boimd  to  do  it,  and 
they  are  forced  to  do  it  or  lose  their  hold  on  the  most  enterprising  and  vigor- 
ous of  their  young  people.  With  all  of  its  mistakes  and  weaknesses,  the 
church  after  all  has  proved  to  be  enormously  powerful  and  long  lived.  It 
is  the  most  efficient  instrument,  and  in  fact  it  is  the  only  efficient  instrument, 
for  the  development  of  the  religious  life  among  men.  It  seems  to  me  there- 
fore that  any  method  that  is  to  secure  good  results  in  connection  with  imi- 
versity  students  must  be  based  upon  this  old,  powerful,  and  tenacious 
institution,  and  that  the  solution  of  a  large  part  of  this  problem  lies  with 
the  local  church  with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  organized  denomi- 
nation as  a  whole.  This  plan  in  an  organized  form  is  under  way  in  several 
of  the  most  powerful  religious  bodies  in  our  coimtry. 

The  operation  of  these  religious  forces  in  our  education  tends  strongly 
toward  Christian  imity.  The  college  man  longs  for  unity  in  the  Christian 
church.  He  is  grieved  and  disturbed  by  divisions  in  Christendom.  He 
looks  with  ardor  for  the  time  when  there  may  be,  not  imiformity  but  real 
unity,  when  the  substance  of  Christian  faith  may  be  common  property  and 
the  basis  for  a  common  life.  Therefore,  he  is  not  strongly  denominational. 
We  must  expect  that  the  rising  generation  will  look  less  and  less  upon  the 
importance  of  denominational  divisions.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  edu- 
cation, going  as  it  is  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  is  throwing  together  into  one 
great  body  ttte  Christian  young  men  and  women  who  resort  to  our  imiversi- 
ties.  Th^  are  necessarily  trained  to  a  high  degree  of  co-operation,  unity, 
and  tolerance.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  state  universities  but  it  is  true  in 
the  main  of  all  imiversities  and  colleges.  In  a  very  real  sense  there  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  no  denominational  colleges  left  in  our  country.  Most  of  our 
colleges  called  denominational,  while  in  truth  soimdly  Christian,  are  no 
longer  bound  by  denominational  tests.  Therefore  the  whole  trend  of 
modem  education  in  America  is  almost  certain  to  further  weaken  denomina- 
tional lines  and  to  assist  powerfully  the  movement  toward  Christian  imity. 
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THE  MEDIA  OF  REUGIOUS  IMPRESSION  IN  COLLEGE 

J.    FORSYTH    CRAWFORD,    PROFESSOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY|    BELOIT    COLLEGE, 

BELOIT,  WIS. 

College  students  receive  religious  inq>ressions  thru  various  mediai  of 
which  some  are  avowedly  religious,  while  others  have  as  their  primary 
end  some  object  not  thoi^t  of  as  directly  religious.  The  former  include 
the  chapel  and  other  services  of  the  college,  the  work  of  Christian  asso- 
ciations, religious  instruction  in  the  classroom  if  such  is  given,  and  the 
influence  of  diurches  in  the  conununity.  Among  the  latter  are  classroom 
instruction  in  other  departments,  the  reading  of  the  student,  and  the 
influence  of  companions. 

The  worth  of  these  media  can  be  measured  only  by  the  impressi<ms 
actually  received  by  the  student.  This  is  never  determined  solely  by  the 
character  of  the  media  themselves.  The  impression  which  one  interested 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  college  supposes  to  be  received  is  often  wholly 
different  from  that  actually  received.  The  very  same  chapel  service,  for 
example,  may  under  some  conditions  produce  a  wholesome  religious  impres- 
sion and  under  other  conditions  produce  revulsion  or  contempt.  Bdiind 
all  these  media,  which  may  with  skill  be  made  useful  instruments,  but 
are  never  the  primary  impressive  force,  lies  the  religious  spirit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  It  is  this  fundamentally  that  determines  the  kind  of 
religious  impression  made  by  these  various  media. 

Our  greatest  mistake  is  to  forget  that  these  are  media.  They  do  not 
constitute  the  religious  force  that  molds  the  student;  they  are  the  media 
thru  which  that  force  operates.  They  are  important,  of  coiurse.  It  is 
imperative  that  they  be  not  wasted  or  abused,  but  be  used  with  utmost 
skill.  But,  in  the  end,  the  actual  religious  effect  of  them  all  goes  back 
almost  solely  to  the  spirit  of  the  teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  evade  this. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Questions  of  religious  organization,  worship, 
and  instruction  in  college  are  vital  in  their  place,  but  they  are  simply  irrele- 
vant until  this  primary  responsibility  has  been  frankly  and  adequately 
met.  This  responsibility  rests  both  upon  coll^;e  teachers  as  individuals 
and  upon  the  college  policy  as  a  whole. 

The  personality  of  the  college  teacher,  if  it  is  to  be  a  religious  force, 
requires  a  peculiar  combination  of  earnestness  and  intelligence.  Mere 
religious  zeal,  without  an  appreciation  of  changed  religious  viewpoints 
and  of  the  precise  problems  students  must  face,  renders  a  college  teacher 
dangerous.  Fanaticism  in  the  teacher  will  quickly  destroy  religion  in  the 
student  But  is  not  the  college  losing  its  opportunity  unless,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  teachers  are  intensely  earnest  in  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  a 
religious  experience  in  students  and  the  wholesome  development  of  their 
religious  life  ?  It  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  some  type 
of  religion  belongs  properly  to  our  civilization.    But,  if  so,  the  leaders  of  our 
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coIlq;e  youth  are  surely  concerned  with  such  a  religion.  They  are  bound 
to  enter  into  it  with  conviction  as  a  vital  experience  and  to  reproduce  it 
genuinely  in  their  students.  If  he  possess  vital  religious  life  and  enthusiastic 
religioiis  purpose,  the  college  teacher  cannot  fail  to  exert  religious  power. 
A  faculty  of  such  teachers  cannot  fail  to  create  the  best  media  thru  which 
to  fashion  religiously  the  leaders  of  the  new  generation. 

Institutional  policy  also  bears  ja  responsibility.  If  this  fundamental 
issue  of  religious  education  in  the  college  is  to  be  met,  three  things  must 
be  done.  First,  equipment  for  college  work  must  be  such  as  to  produce 
teachers  of  this  type.  The  postgraduate  study  by  which  men  are  quite 
generally  prepared  for  college  positions  does  not  for  the  most  part  tend  to 
do  this.  Excellent  as  it  is  in  so  many  respects,  it  places  Uie  emphasis 
dsewhere.  It  does  not  strongly  tend  to  turn  out  men  who  love  teaching 
for  the  sake  of  teaching,  who  understand  students  and  grip  them  on  the 
hij^er  side  of  life,  and  whose  supreme  ambition  is  to  help  to  create  religious 
men  and  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  candidates  for  college  positions, 
unless  they  have  already  served  in  less  technical  teaching,  or  in  the  ministry, 
or  in  social  service  of  some  other  kind,  do  not  always  show  this  interest  or 
power.  Is  it  not  time  to  consider  seriously  the  preparation  commonly 
offered  for  college  teaching,  and  to  ask  if  it  cannot  be  better  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  college  service  in  this  vital  respect?  Second,  the  selection  of 
teachers  should  rest,  in  larger  measure  than  is  sometimes  the  case,  upon 
such  considerations.  Does  not  the  requirement  of  a  Doctor's  degree 
degenerate  sometimes  into  a  shibboleth?  Scholarship,  of  course,  must 
be  maintained;  but  is  scholarship  of  the  prevalent  Ph.D.  type  always  the 
best  for  the  teacher  of  coU^e  undergraduates?  Should  not  a  religious 
personality  and  a  grip  on  men  lie  at  the  heart  of  his  scholarship?  Surely 
so,  if  the  college  has  any  ftmction  in  molding  a  civilization  with  religion 
at  its  core.  Third,  there  must  be  some  way  found  more  successfully  to 
foster  and  encourage  these  qualities  in  the  college  staff.  Let  the  force  of 
religious  impression  in  college  be  kept  vital  at  its  source.  Then  the  media 
of  religious  impression  will  be  used  wisdy  and  with  effect. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 

RICHMOND  MEETING 


OFFICERS 


FruU$n»-'J,  G.  Ckabbb.  pteddnt.  State  Normal  School Richmond,  Ky. 

Viet'FrtHitmf-'V.  S.  Coinr»  ptetidant,  Stato  Normal  School Wayna,  Nebr. 

Sierafarr— W.  T.  Caikimotow,  pceiideot.  State  Normal  School Springfield,  Mo. 


FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday  Attsenoon,  February  25,  1914 

The  DqMurtment  of  Normal  Schools  met  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va.,  at  2:00  p.m.  with  President  J.  G.  Crabbe  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

David  Felmley,  president,  Stite  Normal  University,  Normal,  HL,  presented  the 
first  paper,  on  "The  Reorganization  of  the  Normal-School  Curriculum." 

This  was  followed  by  two  papers  on  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
for  the  Industrial  Branches  and  Other  Special  Lines,"  by  Lawrence  J.  Corbly,  president, 
Marshall  College,  Htmtington,  W.Va.,  and  J.  W.  Crabtree,  president.  State  Normal 
School,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Papers  were  presented  on  the  subject,  "Extension  Work  in  Normal  Schools,"  by 
Edward  T.  Mathes,  principal.  State  Normal  School,  BeHingham,  Wash.,  Harvey  C. 
Minnich,  dean,  Ohio  State  Normal  College,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Henry  G. 
>raiiams,  dean,  State  Normal  College,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

SECOND  SESSION— Thitrsday  Afternoon,  February  26,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 :  00  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
with  President  Crabbe  in  the  chair. 

The  general  topic  for  discussion  was  "The  Twentieth-Century  Normal  School." 

Under  this  topic,  the  first  paper  presented  was  by  John  R.  Kii^,  president.  State 
Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  entitled  "The  Twentieth-Century  Normal  School." 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  then  presented 
a  paper  entitied  "The  Twentieth-Century  Normal  School— New  Branches  of  Study,  New 
Problems,  and  New  Ideals." 

A  paper  on  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  High  Schools"  was  given  by  Homer  H. 
Seerley,  {resident.  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Rural  Schools" 
by  John  J.  Uoynt,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Conway,  Ark. 

W.  T.  Carrington,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Springfield,  Mo.,  gave  a  pi^>er 
entitled  "The  Trahung  Schod." 

A  paper  entitled  "Professional  Experimentation  and  Investigation"  was  given  by 
James  M.  Green,  principal,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.J. 

W.  T.  Carrinoion,  Secretary 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  NORMAL^CBOOL 

CURRICULUM 

DAVID  FELMLEYy  PSESIDENTy  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY^  NORMAL,  ILL. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  several  states  were  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  They  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  public-school  system,  and  must  develop  with  that  system. 

Our  normal  schoob  now  are  in  the  stage  of  rebuilding — a  rebuilding 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  rapid  changes  in  the  public  schoob.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  public  schoob  taught  little  beyond  the  common  branches.  The 
curriculimi  of  the  normal  schoob  contained  these  branches  and  some 
courses  in  mental  philosophy,  school  economy,  and  methods  of  teaching. 

At  thb  time  secondary  education  in  the  East  was  to  be  had  in  the  private 
academy;  in  the  West  chiefly  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  the 
denominational  colleges.  Both  of  these  looked  to  the  coll^;es  for  their 
instructors. 

In  the  decade  after  the  war  between  the  states,  the  greatest  decade  in 
our  hbtory  in  the  foimding  of  normal  schoob,  the  common  schoob  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  West  were  rapidly  adding  ''other  branches"^  to  their 
program.  Algebra  and  geometry,  rhetoric,  civil  government,  general  hb- 
tory, physics,  and  other  natural  sciences,  sometimes  foreign  languages,  were 
thus  introduced — at  first  without  any  separate  high-school  organization  to 
take  care  of  these  higher  studies.  The  high  schoob  were  thus  a  gradual 
outgrowth  of  the  common  schoob,  and  were  everywhere  held  by  the  courts 
a  part  of  the  common-school  system.  The  normal  schoob  of  thb  section 
accordingly  placed  short  courses  in  these  subjects  in  their  curriculums, 
along  with  the  common  branches  and  courses  in  psychology  and  education. 
The  graduates  of  these  normal  schoob  found  ready  employment  ever3rwhere 
in  the  public  schoob,  quite  as  often  to  instruct  in  these  higher  subjects  as 
to  teach  in  elementary  grades. 

In  the  East,  the  public  high  schoob  began  rather  as  full-fledged  institu- 
tions closely  imitating  the  private  academies  which  they  largely  diq>laced. 
From  the  beginning  they  sought  college  men  and  women  as  instructors. 
Accordingly,  the  normal  schoob  of  that  section  have  usually  continued  as 
they  bq;an,  chiefly  as  girb'  schoob  fronting  the  elementary  school;  while 
in  most  states  of  the  West  they  have  constantly  enrolled  a  large  number  of 
young  men  destined  to  be  high-school  teachers,  prindpab,  and  superintend- 
ents, and  have  provided  a  ciurriculum  adapted  to  their  needs.  Tlie  normal 
schoob  of  forty  years  ago  seem  to  have  attached  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  method.  They  seem  to  have  held  the  doctrine,  not  professedly  but  none 
the  less  really,  that  if  one  were  a  teacher  he  could  teach  anything  from  the 
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multiplication  table  to  Hebrew.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  was  of  second- 
ary importance — that  is,  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  value 
of  extended  scholarship  was  recognized  somewhat,  but  the  ideal  was  not 
the  learned  scholar  and  specialist  but  the  teacher,  fuU  of  enthusiasm, 
resourceful  in  pl3dng  incentives,  and  skilled  in  the  manipulation  of  methods 
and  devices.  The  normal-school  curriculimi — ^usually  three  years  in 
length — ^was  the  same  for  all  students,  whether  they  were  to  teach  in  town 
or  coimtry,  in  primary  grades,  or  in  the  high  school. 

With  the  development  of  public  high  schoob  with  four-year  courses, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  consequent  influx 
of  their  graduates  into  the  normal  schoob,  these  institutions  gradually 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  curricu- 
limi had  generally  assumed  a  standard  form — a  two-year  program  con- 
taining studies  in  psychology,  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  school 
management,  the  philosophy  and  sometimes  the  hbtory  of  education,  abun- 
dant practice  teaching,  some  music  and  drawing,  with  review  courses  in  the 
common  branches  intended  to  organize  the  material  and  teach  the  special 
method  of  each.  In  the  western  schoob  there  was  still  maintained,  along 
with  thb  new  curriculum,  the  older  three-year  or  four-year  course  for  non- 
high-school  graduates.  Since  that  date,  vast  changes  have  come  about  in 
the  programs  of  the  conmion  schoob.  Music  and  drawing  have  been 
extended  from  the  larger  cities  into  every  village  school;  nature  study, 
manual  training,  the  household  arts,  agricultural  and  industrial  art,  specific 
education  for  business  life,  physical  education,  with  definite  school  instruc- 
tion and  practice,  all  have  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  our  high  schoob 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  elementary  schoob.  Then,  too,  we  have  come 
to  recognize  that  the  equipment  of  the  individual  teacher  b  not  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  mastery  of  psychology  or  general  method  or  of  the  general 
rules  of  dass  management,  important  as  these  things  are;  but  that  hb 
chief  resource  b  hb  comprehensive  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  that  he  b  to  teach  and  an  appreciation  of  its  educational  value. 
Hence,  in  the  high  school  and  grammar  grades  b  needed  a  richer  scholar- 
ship; in  the  lower  grades  a  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, hbtory,  science,  hygiene,  poetry,  stories,  music,  drawing,  industrial 
art,  sewing,  plays  and  games  to  be  used  in  these  grades,  a  comprehension 
of  their  educational  purpose,  and  a  copious  stock  of  the  devices  essential  to 
skilful  teaching  of  these  subjects.  We  no  longer  assimie  that  every  teacher 
instructed  in  general  principles  will  have  the  wit  to  apply  them  successfully 
in  any  sort  of  position.  We  have  talked  for  some  years  of  lengthening  the 
standard  two-year  normal-school  curriculum  to  three  or  even  to  four  years, 
so  that  all  teachers  may  be  fully  equipped  to  meet  these  new  demands. 
Thb  b,  to  my  mind,  wholly  impracticable  at  the  present  time.  Most  of 
our  teachers  are  young  women  who  will  not  remain  in  the  work  longer  than 
five  years.    They  will  leave  to  marry  or  to  enter  platform  work,  business 
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life,  or  other  activities  for  which  they  have  developed  special  taste  and 
aptitude.  Young  men  will  continue  to  make  teaching  a  stepping-stone  to 
other  callings.  Two  years  is  as  long  a  period  of  special  professional  prepa- 
ration as  we  may  justly  require  of  people  whose  teaching  career  is  likely 
to  be  so  short.  It  is  not  good  economy  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  provide 
them  at  this  stage  with  instruction  for  a  longer  period.  The  normal  schools 
should  provide  additional  advanced  courses  in  summer  schoob,  in  extension 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  school  year  for  such  experienced  teachers  as 
have  decided  to  prepare  themselves  for  long  service  in  the  higher  walks  of 
the  profession,  but  should  not  require  this  work  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
normal-school  graduates.  We  must  then  meet  these  new  demands  by 
differentiating  oiu:  normal-school  curricula  according  to  the  intended  desti- 
nation of  the  teacher  in  training. 

In  discussing  this  reorganization  there  are  three  chief  questions  to  be 
considered: 

1.  What  are  the  various  kinds  of  school  work  for  which  teachers  are  to  be  prepared, 
and  what  subjects  are  to  be  included  in  due  amount  in  the  special  curriculum  leading  to 
each  of  these  destinations  ? 

2.  What  is  the  character  of  the  preparation  that  normal  students  have  received 
before  entering  the  normal  school? 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  time  that  society,  with  its  present  suj^rt  <A  public 
education,  may  decently  demand  of  the  normal  student  in  the  way  of  professional 
prqNuration? 

The  different  kinds  of  teachers  for  which  particular  preparation  should 
be  made  now  include  in  most  of  our  states  the  following: 

1.  Teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  two  primary  grades. 

2.  Teachers  of  intermediate  grades. 

3.  Teachers  of  grammar  grades,  including  dq)artmental  teachers  in  upper  grades. 

4.  High-school  teachers  of  English  and  its  expression,  literature,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  hisU^y  and  the  social  sdenoes,  and  foreign  languages. 

5.  Special  teachers  of  music,  of  art  and  design,  of  the  housdiold  arts,  oi  commercial 
branches,  of  physical  education,  of  agriculture,  of  manual  training  and  the  trades. 

6.  Teachers  for  country  schods. 

7.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors. 

Special  programs  should  be  provided  for  all  of  these  types  of  teachers. 
Each  program  should  contain  the  following  elements: 

1.  A  kno^edge  of  psydiology  and  general  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and 
management  based  thereon,  it  bdng  understood  that  all  upper-grade  teachers  should 
include  in  their  curriculum  a  special  study  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 

2.  A  thorogoing  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  the  special  method  and  teaching 
devices  to  be  used  within  the  particular  fields  in  whidi  the  teacher  b  to  work. 

3.  Certain  school  arts— drawing,  singing,  reading,  ^)eaking— in  which  all  teachers 
should  be  fairly  proficient. 

4.  Studies  in  political  and  social  economy,  in  science,  in  history  and  literature  that 
will  keep  the  student  in  touch  with  the  world  about  him,  will  reveal  in  increasing  measure 
the  function  of  the  school  in  our  civilization,  and  will  nourish  the  deepening  interest  of 
teachers  in  the  social  problems  of  our  time. 
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We  should  not  forget  that  normal  students  are  men  and  women  who 
are  to  play  a  part,  and  a  large  part,  in  the  world  of  men  and  women,  and 
their  normal-school  preparation  shoidd  not  be  bounded  by  the  horizons  of 
their  childhood  and  youth. 

The  public  kindergarten,  outside  a  few  of  oiir  larger  cities  and  omi- 
munities  in  which  German  influence  has  been  strong,  has  not  developed 
much  strength  as  a  feature  of  oiir  school  system.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten,  its  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  self-activity,  of  the  {day  and 
the  social  and  constructive  instincts  in  children,  has  profoundly  affected 
the  primary  schoob,  and  every  primary  teacher  shotild  be  permeated  with 
this  spirit.  Accordingly,  a  teacher  of  these  grades  should  be  familiar  with 
kindergarten  theory  and  practice,  shoidd  be  equipped  with  rote  songs  and 
games  and  stories  and  folklore  and  children's  poetry.  She  should  know 
enough  of  the  natural  phenomena  about  her  to  be  interested  in  it,  to  love 
plants  and  birds,  and  to  be  able  to  interpret  nature  to  young  children. 
She  should  be  skilled  in  the  b^jnnings  of  industrial  art  and  whatever  else 
should  find  a  i^ce  in  the  life  of  the  elementary  school. 

For  the  teachers  of  intermediate  grades  and  for  teachers  of  uppar  grades 
there  should  be  provided  separate  programs,  with  a  conunon  core  of  studies 
in  education,  hygiene,  music  and  drawing,  physical  trainii^,  and  English, 
but  separate  practice  teaching,  and  separate  studies  of  the  specific  material 
in  the  various  branches,  peculiar  to  the  grades  in  hand.  Such  upper-grade 
teachers  as  show  special  strength  in  geography,  history,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, or  other  elementary-school  branches  should  be  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  long  and  thoro  course  in  one  or  more  of  these  as  specialties,  in  order 
that  these  teachers  may  equip  themselves  for  departmental  work. 

In  some  states,  it  is  assumed  that  the  work  of  the  normal  school  should 
8tq>  at  this  point,  and  that  the  training  of  high-school  teachers,  special 
teachers,  and  supervisors  should  be  turned  over  to  other  institutions.  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  wise  educational  policy,  for  the  imity,  harmony,  and 
efficiency  of  the  public-school  system  are  not  promoted  by  training  super- 
visors, special  teachers,  and  high-school  teachers  in  one  kind  of  institution 
and  elementary  teachers  in  another.  The  supervisors  should  be  trained  in 
a  professional  atmosphere  where  the  same  ideals  are  set  up,  the  same 
philosophy  expounded,  the  same  principles  and  methods  taught  as  are 
taught  to  the  teachers  who  are  to  work  imder  their  leadership.  High- 
school  teachers  should  have  a  broad  understanding  of  the  needs  of  children, 
and  of  the  principles,  content,  and  method  of  elementary  instruction.  To 
train  them  in  a  separate  school,  with  different  standards  and  ideals,  results 
in  a  serious  break  in  spirit,  in  method,  and  in  the  character  of  work  as  the 
child  passes  to  the  hig^  school.  The  special  teachers  will  be  more  efficient 
if  they  study  their  specialties  in  vital  relation  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  public-school  curriculum.  Teaching  is  a  profession  calling  for  a  high 
degree  of  devotion,  patriotism,  and  altruistic  endeavor.    This  spirit  of 
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consecration  is  not  easily  developed  in  a  school  whose  chief  interests  are 
economic  or  industrial,  or  whose  chief  aim  is  mere  personal  culture. 

The  organization  of  the  normal  school,  its  program,  its  incidental  cul- 
ture and  social  life,  its  dose  personal  relations  between  students  and 
teachers,  its  modes  of  class  instruction,  which  are  sure  to  be  imitated  by 
the  yoimg  .teacher,  its  less  expensive  appointments,  the  simpler  and  plainer 
style  of  living,  its  absence  of  social  distinctions  based  upon  wealth  or  mem- 
bership in  exclusive  societies — all  of  these  conditions  tend  to  produce  a 
type  of  teacher  that  readily  adjusts  himself  to  high-school  conditions. 

Not  only  will  special  teachers  of  music,  art,  domestic  science,  and  other 
special  branches  prove  more  efficient  when  they  study  their  specialties  in 
vital  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the  public-school  curriculum,  but 
elementary  teachers  themselves  should  be  trained  in  the  same  environment 
as  the  often  better-paid  high-school  teachers  and  special  teachers.  It  is 
vital  to  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the  elementary  school.  This  separate 
training  b^ets  exclusive  educational  castes.  Our  schools  are  already  suffer- 
ing from  the  presence  of  this  deavi^  betweai  the  professional  aristocracy 
of  the  high  sdiools  and  the  commonalty  of  the  grades. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  occur  to  every  thoughtful  student  of 
the  normal-school  problem,  we  believe  that  the  normal-school  system  of 
every  state  should  provide  somewhere  for  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers,  special  teachers,  and  supervisors.  Where  there  is  but  a  single 
normal  sdiool,  as  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  North  Carolina,  the  one  school  should 
provide  them  all.  In  states  where  there  has  been  devdoped  one  parent 
school  or  teachers'  collie  with  other  tributary  schools  of  smaller  attend- 
ance and  resources,  as  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  the 
teachers'  collie  may  imdertake  the  greater  part  of  this  hi^er  work.  In 
states  containing  several  schools  of  approximatdy  equal  rank  and  strength, 
the  work  may  properly  be  distributed  among  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  in  Wisconsin. 

Wherever  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  is  imdertaken,  there  must 
be  adequate  equipment  for  this  work.  The  two-year  programs  that  we  are 
now  providing  for  high-school  graduates  preparing  to  enter  these  special 
fields  must  necessarily  devote  somewhat  more  than  half  the  time  to  the 
special  subject-matter  and  method  of  the  department;  but  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  present  strong  demand  for  these  teadiers  will  soon  be 
satisfied,  and  that  three-year  and  ultimatdy  four-year  programs  of  study 
will  be  provided,  which  shall  provide  a  generous  amount  of  liberal  culture 
along  with  the  special  knowledge  required  of  these  teachers.  Even  with 
our  present  short  programs,  we  should  provide  the  same  general  courses  in 
English  and  in  education  as  are  taken  by  other  normal-school  students,  and 
usually  in  the  same  classes. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I  believe  most  of  our  normal  schoob  are 
destined  to  become  teachers'  colleges  and  to  maintain  four-year  programs 
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beyond  the  high  school.  They  will  continue  to  grant  a  normal-school 
diploma  for  the  completion  of  two-year  programs  in  elementary  or  special 
education,  and  teachers'  coU^e  diplomas  with  d^ees  in  education  to 
graduates  of  the  full  foiur-year  program  provided  for  hi^-school  teachers 
and  supervisors.  In  the  junior  college  should  be  provided  the  courses  in 
English  and  expression,  music  and  drawing,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
physical  training  that  nearly  all  high-school  graduates  need.  We  should 
include  here  also  work  in  psychology  and  principles  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, in  order  to  make  these  students  early  conscious  of  the  problems  of  the 
normal  school.  Half  of  the  time  should  be  spent  upon  strong  courses  in 
q>ecial  lines  of  high-school  work.  In  most  of  our  states  there  are  village 
high  schools,  unable  to  secure  full  coU^e  graduates  as  teachers,  which  for 
some  time  to  come  will  welcome  young  men  and  women  from  the  junior 
college.  Practice  teaching  shoidd  be  provided  in  the  second  year  for  these 
students  who  expect  to  leave  to  teach  at  this  stage.  A  junior  college  di- 
ploma of  the  same  rank  as  a  normal-school  diploma  may  properly  be  granted 
to  such  students'. 

In  the  senior  college  are  f oimd  at  least  four  classes  of  students  for  whom 
appropriate  courses  must  be  provided: 

1.  A  group  preparing  to  teach  particular  subjects  in  superior  high 
schools.  For  these  must  be  provided  two-year  senior-coU^e  courses  in 
their  special  lines,  and  appropriate  courses  in  the  problems  of  high-school 
administration  and  teaching. 

2.  A  group  of  elementary  teachers — ^normal-school  graduates — ^who 
desire  to  become  supervisors,  principals,  or  normal-school  teachers.  For 
these  must  be  provided  long  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  in  psy- 
chology and  ethics,  in  school  administration,  with  elective  advanced  courses 
in  other  subjects. 

3.  A  group  of  coU^e  graduates  from  other  institutions  that  feel  the 
need  of  the  special  professional  instruction,  spirit,  and  life  that  the  normal 
school  affords. 

4.  In  most  of  our  states  the  normal  school  must  continue  to  make  pro- 
vision for  students  who,  in  native  capacity  and  sympathies,  undoubtedly 
possess  marked  fitness  for  teaching,  but  who  have  been  deprived  of  proper 
educational  opportunities  in  their  teens.  Such  students  are  now  too  old 
to  enter  a  high  school  to  obtain  their  preliminary  academic  culture.  The 
normal  school  must  open  its  doors  to  these  people  and  provide  for  them  a 
generous  academic  culture.  Because  of  their  maturity  and  the  singleness 
of  purpose  with  which  these  students  pursue  their  studies,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  hold  them  for  four  years  or  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school 
course.  I  think  it  is  best,  for  this  type  of  people,  to  offer  two  program^ 
of  study.  For  such  as  are  ready  to  spend  several  years  at  the  normal 
school,  there  should  be  provided  a  preparatory  program  equivalent  to  a 
four-year  high-school  course,  but  acUially  covered  by  three  years  of  time. 
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this  program  to  be  completed  before  the  student  enters  upon  any  of  the 
standard  normal-school  or  teachers'  coU^e  programs. 

For  such  students  of  this  t}^  as  may  wish  to  begin  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schooby  there  shoidd  be  provided  a  two-year  program  of  studies,  including 
a  review  of  the  common  branches,  studies  in  elementary  agriculture  and 
household  arts,  music,  elementary  art,  and  primary  methods,  together  with 
the  discussions  of  the  problems  of  coimtry  life  and  of  the  organization, 
management,  and  teaching  of  the  coimtry  school.  Beyond  this  should 
extend  a  supplementary  program  for  such  of  these  country-school  teachers 
as  will  re-enter  the  normal  school  with  a  view  to  graduation. 

A  thoroly  organized  and  adequate  training-school  is  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  normal  school.  The  elementary  training-school  should 
acconmiodate  classes  in  every  grade  sufficient  in  number  to  give  at  least 
i8o  hours  of  practice  to  each  student,  and  opportunity  for  practice  should 
include  every  sort  of  special  work  undertaken  in  the  normal  school.  A 
kindergarten,  a  high  sdiool,  and,  in  most  cases,  one  or  more  convenient 
rural  schoob  should  be  included  in  the  training-school  system,  and  the 
buildings  and  equq>ment  and  teaching  should  be  of  such  quality  as  to  make 
the  school  truly  a  model  school,  for  we  cannot  maintain  the  patronage  and 
support  of  parents  on  any  other  basb. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  few  months  of  teaching  we 
acquire  our  teaching  habits — ^the  way  we  prepare  our  lessons,  our  modes 
of  assignment,  of  questioning,  reacting  upon  the  students'  work,  our  entire 
system  of  classroom  technic.  The  question  b.  Shall  students  hSL  into 
habits  more  or  less  imconsdously,  or  shall  they  consciously  set  up  ideab  of 
practice  and  be  held  to  these  ideab  by  dose  supervbion  and  thorogoing 
sympathetic  criticbm  ? 

Where  the  training-school  b  closely  connected  with  the  normal  school, 
where  the  normal-school  departments  write  its  course  of  study  and  give 
continuous  attention  to  its  work,  where  the  normal-school  instructors  have 
themselves  had  experience  as  public-school  teachers  and  see  the  children 
beyond  the  inchoate  teachers  on  the  benches  before  them,  the  training- 
school  imparts  to  the  work  of  the  whole  institution  a  vigor  and  vitality  that 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

The  scheme  presented  in  tlus  paper  b,  I  suspect,  more  comprdiensive 
than  most  normal  schoob  are  ready  or  willing,  at  present,  to  undertake; 
yet  it  does  present  what  to  the  writer  are  the  proper  lines,  not  to  say  the 
necessary  lines,  of  development  of  the  American  normal  school  in  the 
twentieth  century. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  BRANCHES  AND 

OTHER  SPECIAL  UNES 

L     LAWSENCE  J.  CORBLYy  PRESIDENT^  ICARSHALL  COIXEGE, 

HUNTINGTON,  W.VA. 

The  bulwarks  of  defense  behind  which  aristocracy  intrenches  itself, 
seeking  to  monc^lize  the  culture,  the  education,  and  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  are  slowly  crumbling  in  face  of  progressive  and  aggressive 
democracy.  Whatever  the  claims  of  the  former--and  it  has  its  claims 
and  will  have  them  so  long  as  democracy  neglects  the  fundamentals  of 
its  creed--^universal  education  and  efficiency  in  the  individual — the  rapidity 
with  which  these  claims  are  being  ignored  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth 
is  matter  for  sober  reflection  to  every  serious-minded  man,  whether  he 
be  democrat  or  aristocrat;  for,  unless  the  progress  of  democracy  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  its  creed,  instead  of  blindly  insisting  upon 
rights,  privileges,  and  freedom  as  yet  unearned  in  the  school  of  severe 
training,  discipline,  and  experience,  there  must  essentially  inhere  in  the 
very  fiber  of  ova  civilization  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  mob.  To  the 
schools  we  must  look  for  the  adjustment,  the  conservation,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces  of  life  to  the  requirements  of  social  organization.  A 
restless  and  critical  public  is  locating  this  responsibility  with  us  as  school 
men  and  demanding  that  we  meet  it  at  once. 

The  basis  for  the  assumption  that  the  normal  school  must  do  at  least 
a  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  and  supervisors  for  the  industrial 
branches  and  other  special  lines  finds  its  first  claim  in  the  fact  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  normal  school  is,  first  of  all,  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  the  development  of  the  teaching  spirit.  The  dominant  tone  of  the 
foculty  and  of  the  life  of  the  school  is  that  of  the  teacher.  Indeed  our 
worst  fault,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  tendency  to  overdo  this  very  phase  of  normal- 
school  work  at  the  expense  of  the  academic,  if  not  of  the  liberal,  spirit; 
for  the  normal  school,  of  all  schoob,  should  have  the  broader  and  more 
liberal  viewpoint  upon  all  phases  of  human  endeavor. 

In  sudi  an  atmosphere  only  can  the  industrial,  the  commercial,  the 
professional,  and  the  dvic  in  education  find  the  fullest  expression  of  thdr 
respective  Intimate  claims  to  public  sympathy  and  support.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  incorporation  into  the  sphere  of  normal-school  life  of  these 
new  lines  of  effort  in  which  the  interests  and  energies  of  the  masses  of  our 
fellow-men  are  daily  becoming  more  absorbed,  and  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a  vital  feature  of  our  civic  and  social  life,  cannot  but  greatly 
enlarge  our  field  of  usefulness  to  the  public  and  secure  for  us  that  hold 
upon  the  sympathies  of  certain  classes  of  public  men  who,  as  a  rule,  have 
always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  appeals  for  better  equipment  and  better 
salaries.    In  short,  such  a  move  cannot  fail  to  bring  the  normal  school 
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doser  to  the  purses  of  the  public,  as  well  as  closer  to  their  sympathies — 
and  we  need  a  larger  ''fund"  from  both  these  sources. 

As  the  problem  addresses  itself  to  the  writer,  out  first  step  In  the  direc* 
tion  of  (his  larger  field  of  influence  for  the  normal  school  was  taken  when 
we  included  dinnestic  science  and  agriculture  in  oiur  courses.  The  results, 
so  far  as  credence  can  be  given  to  report,  are  that  these  stq>s  were  timely 
and  well  advised.  We  are  finding  wajrs  to  devekq>  these  new  lines  without 
serious  difficulty. 

So  much  for  the  claims  of  the  normal  school  as  the  natural  place  for 
doing  this  work  and  for  the  seeming  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  But  what 
about  the  method  of  procedure  ? 

First  of  all,  a  small,  willing,  and  aggressive  committee  should  be 
a{q)ointed  by  this  section  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  this 
time,  the  duties  of  which  committee  woidd  be  something  after  the  following: 

X.  Take  the  matter  up  with  the  proper  departments  of  the  general 
government  at  Washington  and  get  viewpoints  and  suggestions  from  that 
source. 

2.  Consult  several  dependable  sources  of  authority  where  experience 
has  been  combined  with  theory  along  these  lines. 

3.  Have  a  personal  conference  with  the  Nati(mal  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education. 

4.  Get  an  expression  of  local  opinion  as  to  details  from  the  heads  of 
all  our  normal  schools. 

5.  Make  a  brief  report  of  this  work  for  suggestions  at  our  July  meeting, 
at  which  time  the  report,  as  modified  by  this  department,  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  all  our  normal-school  men  to  be  adapted  as  they  alone 
can  decide. 

6.  This  committee  should  also  prepare  a  tentative  course  of  study  for 
each  new  lin<e  of  work  contenq)lated,  which  courses  should  be  submitted 
to  the  heads  of  the  normal  schools  sometime  before  our  July  meeting  that 
they  may  have  time  to  carefully  examine  it  in  advance  with  a  view  to 
intelligent  discussion  at  that  session. 

As  to  details  of  a  plan,  <n:  scheme,  or  system,  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  for  these  special  lines  of  work,  I  shall  not  venture 
far  a-sea  in  waters  as  yet  but  limitedly  explored,  but  content  myself  and 
disajqxiint  my  audience  with  but  tentative  suggestions  on  this  score  till 
fuller  dependable  data  are  at  command. 

''Preparation"  essentially  involves,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the 
problem  of  "certification,"  as  well  as  the  problems  of  "qualifications" 
and  "training."    But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  last  two. 

Under  each  of  these  headings,  it  seems  to  me,  we  shall  have  to  keep  two 
classes  of  teachers  in  view:  namely,  the  vocational  and  the  nonrvocational; 
and,  with  most  of  us,  limited  as  we  are  as  yet  in  "plant"  extension,  technical 
equ4;>ment,  etc,  the  non-vocational  teacher  and  supervisor  will  perdumce 
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h%  our  chief  dependence  ior  at  least  a  few  years;  therefore  reference  is 
made  in  this  connection  eq>ecially  to  the  non-vocational  teacher. 
Among  his  qualifications  the  following  are  leading  and  vital: 

1.  That  sympathetic  touch  with  the  life  and  problems  of  the  layman 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  utilize  in  his  classes  a  large  amount 
of  subject-matter  drawn  from  the  field  and  the  shop  by  intimate  personal 
experience  therein. 

2.  That  breadth  of  view  and  of  culture  that  come  from  a  certain  degree 
of  maturity,  of  study,  of  experience  with  men  and  women  in  their  social 
and  industrial  aq>acities,  and  from  excq;>tional  personal  equipment. 

3.  That  liberality  of  trainii^  for  his  particular  work,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  teadier  to  grasp  and  to  maintain  the  relative  values  and 
co-ordinate  nature  of  himself  and  of  his  profession  in  a  general  scheme  of 
education.  Here  is  where  the  average  teacher,  indeed  the  average  man 
in  any  professional,  industrial,  or  odier  capacity  of  specialization,  falls 
seriously  short. 

4.  That  mastery  of  academic  requirements  for  his  work  which  cannot 
well  be  assured  without  a  lead  of  two  years,  at  the  very  least,  of  prepara- 
tion beyond  the  definite  exactions  of  his  classroom  demands,  and  certainly 
not  short  of  a  four-year  high-school  education. 

5.  That  familiarity  with  the  specialized  subjects  he  is  to  teach,  or 
supervise  the  teaching  of,  and  the  best  known  methods  of  presenting  them, 
which  come  from  at  least  one  year  of  special  training  in  die  fundamentals 
of  teaching;  better  still,  by  far,  as  we  see  it,  two  years  of  work  consisting  of 
about  half  and  half  each,  of  advanced  academic  work  related  to  his  q>ecialty, 
and  of  theories,  methods,  principles,  and  the  practical  applications  thereof. 

6.  Finally,  that  combination  of  personal  equipment,  a  genuine  and 
natural  desire  to  teach,  and  a  mind  and  body  and  personality  peculiarly 
fitted  for  that  high  calling — the  sine  qua  nan  of  success  measured  in  tenns 
ol  a  maximum  of  results  with  a  reasonable  outlay  of  energy. 

Under  the  special  head  ol  ''training"  for  this  work  the  following  occur 
to  me  as  of  first  consideration: 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  call  for  instruction  and  instructors 
of  a  peculiar  type.  The  instructor  should  be  specially  versed  in  the 
problems  of  the  industrial  and  trade  schools,  wldch  essentially  present 
many  new  phases  of  applied  psychology  and  pedagogy,  indeed  whidi  have 
an  atmosphere  peculiarly  their  own,  in  that  they  must  deal  with  a  peculiar 
dass  with  its  peculiar  problems,  so  distinctly  peculiar  that  only  by  intimate 
and  constant  touch  with  this  dass  can  one  become  a  vital  part  of  their 
thought  and  feeling.  This  training  the  instructor  cannot  well  acquire 
without  taking  a  practice  and  observation  course  in  an  industrial  or  trade 
school,  to  which  I  have  referred  already.  This  means,  not  simply  "playing 
the  student  ol  assigned  tasks,"  but  studying  the  school  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  in  detail,  its  organization,  its  administration  in  all  its  relations. 
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Just  a  moment  to  more  specific  detail  and  application  of  theory  to 
conditions  as  they  exist  with  most  of  us  at  present.  What  can  we  do  now  ? 
This  is  the  real  question  at  issue  concerning  these  new  spheres  of  endeavor 
for  the  normal  school.  How  can  we  insert  the  ''entering  wedge"  while 
working  for  and  waiting  for  more  elaborate  equipment  ? 

The  following  seem  to  me  safe  beginnings: 

1.  A  capable  man  at  the  head  of  the  manual-arts  dq>artment  can 
readily  combine  imder  that  general  heading,  in  addition  to  the  usual  work 
in  drawing,  such  new  lines  as  architecture,  applied  mechanical  dravring, 
drafting,  house  decoration,  design,  and  construction. 

2.  A  thoroly  arable  ''school  carpenter"  can  supplement  the  work  in 
the  manual-arts  department  with  carpentry  rq>airing,  and,  by  co-operation 
with  a  local  contractor,  can  find  work  for  the  students  in  carpentry  con- 
struction, such  as  house-building,  etc.;  and  so,  by  co-operation  with  the 
local  cabinet-maker,  work  in  this  line  can  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  for  practice.  Practical  work  imder  local  architects  can  also  be 
added  by  like  co-operative  means. 

3.  The  need  of  a  substantial  printing  plant  elaborate  enough  to  do 
practically  all  the  work  of  the  school,  including  the  various  school  publica- 
tions, examination  papers,  questionnaires,  circulars,  reports,  and  even  a 
part  or  all  of  the  school  catalog  has  long  since  been  felt  by  most  of  us. 
Such  a  department  under  the  management  of  a  capable  printer  would 
i^peal  to  the  school  authorities,  to  the  school  itself,  and  to  the  public 

4.  As  to  other  lines  of  shop  work,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  non-vocational 
instructor  who  would  cultivate  co-operative  work  with  local  shops,  addi- 
tional special  lines  could  be  added. 

5.  As  to  "domestic  science"  and  "domestic  art,"  certainly  the  time 
is  ripe  when  every  normal  school  with  dormitory  facilities  for  practice 
work  should  be  offering,  not  simply  shorter  courses  for  practical  experience 
for  the  students,  but  full  undergraduate  courses  for  teachers  of  this  science 
and  art. 

6.  As  for  agriculture  and  related  subjects,  the  "school  farm"  as  the 
practice  field,  and  the  ph3rsics,  the  chemistry,  the  biology,  and  the  other 
related  departments  to  offer  the  necessary  academic  equipment,  these 
new  Unes  of  normal-school  development  are  adjusting  themselves  with 
gratifying  rapidity. 

Certain  of  the  foregoing  "entering  wedges"  into  the  life  of  these  schools 
may  seem  somewhat  imaginary;  but  some  of  them  we  are  testing  already 
in  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  others  are  to  be  b^un  next 
fall,  and  still  others  are  in  process  of  having  details  worked  out  with  a 
view  to  their  being  incorporated  into  our  courses  later.  The  school  located 
in  the  village  or  small  town  may  find  the  problem  more  difficult,  owing  to 
limited  opportunities  for  practice  and  observation  in  the  shops  of  the 
vicinity;  but  some  ol  these  additions  to  the  normal-school  courses  will. 
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f<n:  the  very  reason  that  the  school  is  thus  located,  ai^>eal  all  the  more 
forcefully  to  the  school  and  to  public  opinion* 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  assum^  that  when  we  begin  the  prq)ara- 
tion  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  the  new  lines  of  work  indicated  in  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  we  should  begin  with  the  non-vocational  instructor; 
but  that  we  offer,  at  the  outset  if  possible,  more  or  less  of  opportunity 
for  practice  work  for  the  student;  and  that  I  have  further  assumed  that 
the  vocational  instructor  with  the  real  vocational  department  should  be 
oiir  aim  at  oiu:  earliest  opportunity. 


U.     J.  W.  CRABTHEE,  PSESmENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RIVER  FALLS,  WIS. 

Why  has  the  normal  school  been  so  slow  in  reqxmding  to  the  demand 
of  the  public  schools  for  specially  trained  teachers  and  supervis(Mrs  for  the 
industrial  branches  and  other  special  lines?  Perhaps  history  may  throw 
some  lig^t  on  this  question. 

The  normal  school  met  with  a  misfortune  early  in  life.  It  lost  its 
father  in  the  death  of  Horace  Mann.  This  loss  came  before  the  normal 
school  had  proved  by  actual  residts  what  Horace  Mann  had  proved  so 
conclusively  by  argument.  Harvard  Collie  had  insistently  opposed  the 
normal-school  policy  of  Horace  Mann.  His  unanswerable  logic  seemed 
only  to  intensify  the  bitter  feeling  at  Harvard.  This  feeling  naturally 
developed  into  a  fixed  prejudice  which  spread  to  Yale  and  other  coU^es 
thruout  the  country  and  which  is  easily  discovered  even  today  in  collie 
faculties.  The  normal  school  has,  therefore,  had  a  ooUege  handicap 
from  the  very  first.  Just  how  the  coU^e  happened  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  normal  schools  and  against  professional  training  is  not  easily  under- 
stood, for  at  that  very  time  schools  of  law  and  medicine  were  being  organ- 
ized as  dq)artments  of  these  institutions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
opposition  was  honest  opposition  and  no  doubt  when  it  became  prejudice 
but  that  it  was  honest  prejudice.  Still  it  is  unfortunate  that  wei^  normal 
schools  had  this  strong  opposition  at  the  time  when  the  way  was  being 
blazed  and  when  policies  were  being  worked  out.  The  opposition  was 
thoroly  organized  and  strong.  It  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  away  with 
normal  schoob  entirely,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  anything  like 
adequate  appropriations  for  their  maintenance. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  growth  was  slow.  Leading  educators  ooidd  not 
afford  to  accept  positions  in  the  new  normal  school  at  the  salaries  which 
could  be  paid  by  them.  The  normal  school  was  thus  forced  to  prove  itself 
with  inferior  men  and  women  in  the  faculty.  Now  and  then  some  good 
things  were  done  and  some  steps  in  advance  taken.    But  progress  was  dow. 

The  first  real  impetus  came  when  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis,  began  taking  teachers  from  the  normal  school  tot  positions  in  his 
public  schools,  in  preference  to  men  and  women  who  had  received  their 
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training  in  coU^es  or  universities.  Osw^o  and  a  few  other  schools  came 
forward  with  new  coiirses  of  study  and  with  definite  normal-school  pdides. 
The  awakening  spread  across  the  continent.  The  college  gave  up  its  plan 
of  extermination  and  adopted  the  policy  of  limitation.  The  Osw^p  course 
of  study  and  the  two-year  requirement  for  graduation  were  accepted  by 
the  coU^e,  not  as  standards  to  be  improved  upon  in  the  light  of  experience, 
but  as  maximimi  standards  to  mark  the  outside  limit  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  normal  schods.  The  normal  school  was  not  of  a 
militant  disposition.  These  limitations  decided  upon  by  the  college 
were  i^parently  accepted  by  the  normal  school.  To  have  coU^e  recog- 
nition meant  something  to  normal  schools  of  that  day.  These  courses  of 
study  and  the  time  limits,  therefore,  became  the  traditionalized  require- 
ments for  normal  schools  thruout  the  United  States  and  remained  almost 
identically  the  same  for  a  period  of  about  three  decades. 

The  time  thus  came  when  the  normal  school  had  to  meet  itsdf  as  well 
as  the  college  as  a  foe  to  be  conquered  in  order  to  take  a  step  in  advance  in 
kequng  pace  with  the  develqxment  of  the  public  schools  and  collies  of 
the  country.  The  cdl^e  not  only  insisted  on  the  observance  of  these 
accepted  standards  but  assumed  the  right  of  passing  on  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  the  normal  school  and  of  dictating  as  to  methods  kA  f^^ftrliing 
history,  English,  and  other  subjects.  Tho  the  university  has  recently  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  public  high  school,  the  cdlege  still  insists 
in  holding  at  least  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  normal  schods. 

The  college  has  been  consistent  in  its  position,  for  even  tho  the  president 
and  board  of  rq;ents  have  forced  dq)artments  of  education,  or  teachers' 
collq;es,  upon  thdr  faculties,  college  professors  continue  to  throw  many 
obstades  in  the  way  of  this  unwdomie  department  for  the  prof essicmal 
training  (^  teachers.  In  fact,  it  seems  quite  impossible  for  the  dquurtments 
of  educaticm  to  get  the  necessary  means  and  co-operation  for  developing  a 
practke  school  and  for  giving  practice  teaching  under  expert  supervision. 
In  other  words,  the  majority  of  the  odl^e  professors  omtinue  to  question 
more  or  less  the  wisdom  of  prof  essicmal  training  whether  done  in  the  normal 
sdiool  or  in  the  university. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  f dlow  college  guidance  in  normal-sdiool 
affairs  have  met  with  embarrassing  opposition.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  college  suggestions  and  requirements: 

I.  The  normal  sdiool  does  not  lay  sufficient  emphasis  on  sdiolarsh^, 
but  it  must  not  add  college  brandies  or  courses,  and,  according  to  the 
collq;e,  it  must,  under  no  circumstances,  extend  the  two-year  time  require- 
ment for  graduaticuL 

s.  The  normal  sdiool  as  seen  by  the  collq;e  is  entirdy  too  impractical 
and  theoretical,  but  it  must  not  think  of  preparing  teachers  of  manual 
trainmg,  domestic  science,  or  agriculture  because  this  work  bdongs  exdu- 
sivdy  to  the  tfrimiral  sdiools  oi  the  college  and  unxversity . 
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3.  Again  the  normal  school  has  become  too  much  of  a  female  seminary, 
yet  it  must  not  think  of  preparing  for  prindpalships  or  for  high-school 
positicms. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  away  with  college  opposition  and  that  is 
to  go  ahead  preparing  teachers  for  as  many  lines  of  service  as  can  be  done 
in  an  efficient  manner  and  to  let  those  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  and 
who  make  use  of  the  normal-school  product  pass  judgment  on  the  work. 
College  qq)osition  melts  away  as  it  goes  up  against  the  honest  judgment  of 
its  own  graduates  who  are  dty  superintendents.  There  is  an  awakening 
among  normal  schools  at  the  present  time.  The  impetus  does  not  come 
from  within.  It  does  not  come  from  the  collie.  It  comes,  just  as  back  in 
the  eighties,  from  the  superintendents  who  prefer  the  normal-school  gradu- 
ate tho  limited  in  scholarship  to  the  collie  graduate  who  is  limited  in 
professional  training. 

But  the  superintendent  wants  the  normal  school  to  add  to  time  require- 
ments and  to  courses  required  so  as  to  give  scholarship  with  the  professional 
training.  Superintendents  also  urge  upon  the  coU^e  the  wisdom  of  giving 
work  in  observation  and  practice  teaching  to  those  seeking  positions  in  the 
public  schools.  Especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
superintendent  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  industrial  subjects.  The 
normal  schoob  are  responding  to  this  demand  of  the  public  schools.  There 
is  hardly  a  normal  sdiool  which  is  not  doing  some  of  this  work  or  else 
planning  to  begin  doing  it  in  the  near  future.  Some  are  offering  only  a 
few  q>ecial  courses  as  electives.  Some  are  organizing  departments  with 
complete  courses  of  study  for  each  phase  of  special  work.  All  in  all  a 
good  start  has  been  made. 

Since  Wisconsin  normal  schools  were  among  the  first  to  lay  emphasis 
on  preparing  teachers  for  q>ecial  lines  of  work,  the  department  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  has  been  done  in  the  Badger  State.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Wisconsin  normal  schools  have  had  the  same  handicap 
and  the  same  normal-school  traditions  to  overcome  that  characterize 
conditions  in  other  states.  The  same  demand  has  been  coming  from  the 
public  fOT  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  spedal  subjects  at  out  normal 
school  that  has  been  made  upon  normal  schods  of  other  states.  It  is  only 
fair  to  explain  that  the  big  step  taken  in  Wisconsin  was  not  on  the  initiative 
of  the  presidents,  for  quite  likely  the  presidents  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  few  elementary  courses  along  each  of  these  special  lines.  But  our 
schoob  are  fortunate  in  having  a  board  of  regents  composed  of  excq>tional 
men  and  women,  and  fortunate  indeed  in  having  as  president  oi  the  board 
a  man  ot  power  and  influence,  a  Horace  Mann  in  his  devotion  to  the  normal 
school,  in  his  grasp  of  its  problems,  and  in  his  vision  for  its  future.  To  him 
more  than  to  anyone  else  belongs  the  credit  for  placing  this  work  on  a  sub- 
stantial basis  in  oiir  state.  His  logic  and  his  optimism  prevailed  over  the 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  presidents  and  rq^ents.   The  intense 
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interest  of  our  state  superintendent  gives  a  further  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. Before  this,  so-called  departments  had  been  established  by  the 
board.  The  new  policy  required  generous  appropriations  for  equipment 
and  for  teachers'  salaries.  It  pledged  the  board  to  stand  for  any  outlay 
necessary  for  placing  the  department  or  school  on  a  successful  and 
respectable  basis. 

The  plan  was  to  establish  a  q>ecial  department  or  school  at  each  of  the 
eight  normal  schools  as  n^idly  as  funds  would  permit  and  then  as  necessary 
to  add  other  special  departments  at  each  of  the  eight  schools.  The  school 
of  manual  arts  was  established  at  Oshkosh  four  years  ago,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  school  of  home  economics  and  domestic  economy  was  established 
at  Stevens  Point.  Each  of  these  special  schoob  was  provided  with  an 
equipment  and  a  teaching  force  almost  if  not  entirely  equal  to  that  of 
Stout  Institute,  so  well  known  thruout  the  nation  for  turning  out  efficient 
teachers  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  The  scIkx)!  of  educa- 
tional agriculture  was  next  established  at  River  Falls,  next  a  commercial 
school  at  Whitewater,  a  school  of  art  at  Milwaukee,  and  a  school  of  physical 
training  at  La  Crosse.  It  beiog  observed  that  River  Falls  could  not  siq>ply 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  a  second  school  of  agriculture  was 
established  recently  at  Platteville.  For  a  similar  reason  a  second  onn- 
merdal  school  will  be  opened  at  Superior  next  September. 

It  must  be  remembcared  that  the  director  of  each  of  these  q;>ecial  schools 
receives  a  very  much  larger  salary  than  other  members  of  the  faculty  and 
that  there  is  no  discrimination  between  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  q)ecial 
subjects  and  other  heads  of  departments.  The  school  of  agriculture  at 
River  Falls  in  its  second  year  adds  125  to  the  total  enrolment  of  the  schooL 
Over  half  these  men  are  high-school  graduates. 

Providing  the  necessary  equipment  and  paying  good  salaries  attach 
importance  to  the  q>ecial  schooL  At  River  Falls,  the  piuposeful  and 
practical  work  of  the  school  of  agriculture  even  now  permeates  the  work 
of  the  entire  normal  school.  It  has  agriculturized  and  industrialized  more 
or  less  the  work  in  arithmetic,  in  economics,  and  in  other  subjects,  giving 
point  and  piupose  to  all  our  work  which  we  could  hardly  have  secured  in 
any  other  way.    The  same  is  true  in  other  schools. 

A  recent  action  of  the  board  of  rq;ents,  probably  due  to  our  experience 
in  preparing  teachers  for  special  subjects,  was  to  announce  the  policy  of 
having  courses  of  study  arranged  on  a  new  basis.  Instead  of  having  the 
Englidi  course,  the  scientific  course,  the  Latin  course,  and  the  German 
course,  we  are  required  to  prepare  courses  for  the  training  of  kindergarten 
teachers,  courses  for  the  training  of  primary  teachers,  courses  for  preparing 
grammar-grade  teachers,  and  courses  for  prq>aring  high-school  teachers, 
besides  the  special  courses  previously  referred  to.  We  are  instructed  to  add 
one  year  in  time  to  the  course  prq>aring  for  high-school  positions.  We  are 
further  instructed  to  adq>t  courses  to  local  conditions. 
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This  action  on  the  part  of  the  r^ents  places  heavy  responsibility  on  the 
presidents  of  the  normal  schools,  but  it  certainly  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  to  do  big  things.  As  our  regents  say: 
*'It  is  now  up  to  the  presidents  to  show  what  can  be  done,  when  both  the  money 
and  authority  are  all  in  their  own  hands" 


EXTENSION  WORK  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

I.     EDWARD  T.  liATHES,  FRINCIPALy  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

BELLINGHAMy  WASH. 

Let  US  begin  with  the  statement  that  not  fewer  than  four  vital  elements 
enter  into  the  work  of  education.  These  are  the  equipment,  the  teacher, 
the  child,  and  the  parent.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  usually  confines 
its  chief  efforts  to  one  or  two  lines  of  activity  at  a  time,  and  under  this 
principle  the  American  people  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  given 
most  of  their  attention  in  educational  matters  to  the  improvement  of  school 
equipment  and  to  the  training  of  teachers.  But  what  can  be  said  of  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  parents  in  the  preparation  of  their  children  to  get  the 
very  best  out  of  our  educational  system  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have  made  some 
effort  to  organize  parents'  associations,  but  this  has  usually  been  done  in 
order  to  put  before  the  parent  what  we  are  doing  in  otir  school  work  and 
thus  secure  his  interest  to  an  extent  that  we  may  successfully  appeal  to 
him  again  next  year  for  more  funds  to  buy  more  land,  to  build  more  build- 
ings, to  purchase  more  equipment,  and  to  raise  more  salaries.  As  a  rule, 
these  organizations  have  not  been  formed  primarily  to  give  the  parent  direct 
and  positive  help  in  the  training  of  his  child  so  that  the  child  may  be  better 
able  to  get  out  of  the  school  all  that  the  school  has  to  give  him. 

Personally,  I  am  interested  in  the  extension  movement,  because  it  offers 
the  best  avenue  at  present  for  assisting  parents  in  this  great  work.  A 
study  of  extension  work  as  carried  on  in  several  of  our  representative  normal 
schools  indicates  that  these  efforts  may  be  classified  under  four  heads: 

1.  Study  by  correspondence.  This  line  of  work  is  offered  in  many 
institutions,  and  several  widely  different  methods  are  used  in  conducting  the 
work.  Instruction  is  offered,  in  both  academic  and  professional  subjects, 
and  students  taking  the  work  are  preparing  for  all  sorts  of  professions.  The 
State  Teachers'  College,  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  offers  a  wide  range  of  subjecta 
in  this  form  of  work  and  has  published  a  comprehensive  bulletin  outlining 
this  plan. 

2.  Courses  of  lectures  given  on  literary,  historical,  scientific,  and  semi- 
professional  subjects.  These  lectures  are  usually  given  for  general  cultural 
and  entertainment  purposes  and  are  attended  by  all  classes  of  people  with 
no  thought  of  securing  credit  toward  graduation  from  some  institution 
later  on. 
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3.  Private  study  under  more  or  less  careful  supervision  and  suj^le- 
mented  by  weekly  or  biweekly  recitations  and  lectures  under  a  regularly 
employed  instructor  or  lecturer.  The  courses  offered  imder  this  head 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  they  usually  appeal  to  teachers  and 
others  who  plan  later  on  to  enter  some  institution  and  complete  some 
course  of  study.  It  seems  to  the  speaker  that  this  form  of  extension 
work  is  the  most  successful  of  any  line  attempted  at  the  present  time  and 
is  rendering  excellent  service  to  large  ntmibers  of  teachers.  The  state  nor- 
mal schools  at  Macomb,  HI.,  and  Kent,  Ohio,  seem  to  be  leaders  in  this 
particular  field. 

4.  The  fourth  type  of  extension  work  has  set  for  its  task  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  parent.  Just  how  this  can  best  be  accomi^ished  has  not  yet 
been  made  dear  in  any  literature  that  has  come  to  hand,  and  the  only  real 
progress  made  thus  far  has  been  in  the  organization  of  parents'  dubs,  and  it 
I4>pears,  even  here  in  many  instances,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  oiganiza- 
tion  is  to  inform  the  parent  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  school  rather  than 
to  assist  him  in  the  training  of  his  child  so  Uiat  he  may  get  the  best  possible 
results  frcMn  the  work.  Further,  this  movement  can  scarcdy  be  called  at 
present  a  form  of  extension  work,  as  many  organizations  of  parents  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  work  of  any  institution  of  learning.  The  move- 
ment may  be  expected  to  grow  because  it  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  public 
interest  in  all  problems  of  health  and  hygiene  and  of  dvic  and  social 
reforms.  It  is  rational,  because  every  thoughtful  person  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  most  vital  relation  between  the  physical  and  mental  devdopment 
of  a  child.  The  great  interest,  for  a  season,  in  physiological  psychdogy  at 
least  taught  us  that  food,  dothing,  shdter,  and  rest  are  all  vital  factors  in 
the  physical  devdq>ment  of  children,  and  this  same  school  of  psychdogists 
has  given  us  sdentific  proof  that  there  is  a  most  vital  relation  between  the 
Uood  and  brain  action;  yet  how  few  parents  know  the  first  principle  of  this 
rdation.  If  ignorant,  how  can  they  rear  children  and  provide  them  with 
proper  food  and  shdter?  If  diildren  are  improperiy  nourished,  how  can 
the  parent  expect  to  get  even  a  fair  d^ee  of  return  upon  his  investment? 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  is  it  fair  to  hold  her  responsible  for 
successful  woric  if  children  are  sent  to  her  only  60  per  cent  effident  ?  These 
and  other  questions  present  themsdves  in  relation  to  this  problem,  and 
the  conviction  has  for  some  time  been  dear  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  that 
this  is  the  most  important  fidd  today  for  extension  work.  This  conviction 
is  not  based  upon  theory,  but  upon  many  personal  interviews  hdd  with 
parents  to  secure  their  judgment  rq^arding  the  most  valuable  wcnrk  that 
could  be  presented  in  extension  lecture  courses.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  outline  a  course  d  work  along  this  line,  and  no  one  at  present  can  say 
just  what  phases  of  the  questions  involved  can  be  presented  with  the  greatest 
profit;  but  our  limited  e]q>erience  leads  us  to  suggest  the  following  (dan  as 
worthy  of  consideration:  First,  there  are  at  least  four  phases  oi  the  ques- 
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tion  that  may  be  covered  in  a  course  of  lectures.  I  prefer,  however,  to  use 
the  term  ^'a  series  of  conferences/'  These  phases  are:  (a)  right  physical 
conditions  for  growth;  (lb)  development  of  habits  of  industry;  {c)  training 
in  accq>tance  of  responsibility;  (cQ  cultivation  of  habits  of  accuracy  and 
honesty. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  be  definite  and  reach  those  for  whom 
intended,  it  is  wise  to  interest  a  few  parents  in  a  community  who  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  formation  of  a  group  to  take  up  the  study.  It 
is  well  to  require  a  definite  niunber  of  parents  to  sign  a  roll  to  attend  the 
whole  series,  and  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  limit  the  membership  of  the 
class  to  parents  only,  excluding  even  the  teachers  of  the  community,  so 
that  problems  of  discq>line,  social  diversions,  school  lunches,  and  the  like 
may  be  discussed  freely  and  impersonally.  The  conferences  of  an  entire 
series  may  be  conducted  by  one  instructor,  but  usually  the  work  may,  with 
profit,  be  divided  among  three  or  four  persons.  There  is  always  something 
gained  by  contact  with  different  personalities.  The  work  should  be  emi- 
nently practical  and  should  include  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  elements 
of  food  and  their  effect  upon  physical  growth,  the  need  for  fresh  air  during 
sleep,  the  influence  of  clothing  upon  the  child's  health  and  comfort,  the 
relation  of  the  school  lunch  to  order  and  discipline  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
the  vital  relation  of  good  blood  to  successful  mental  activity  in  all  school 
work.  A  most  casual  examination  will  reveal  that  many  children  enter 
school  with  no  training  whatever  in  the  acceptance  and  performance  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  parents  should  be  shown  that  valuable  time 
may  be  saved  in  school  if  their  children  have  already  been  trained  in  these 
essentials.  Any  child  who  has  been  taught  to  share  fully  some  part  of  the 
daily  duties  in  the  home  is,  as  a  result,  better  equipped  to  assume  definite 
responsibility  in  his  school  work.  The  child  who  is  given  a  small  regular 
allowance  for  spending  money  and  is  required  to  meet  certain  personal 
obligations  from  this  allowance  is  learning  valuable  lessons  in  citizenship; 
yet  how  few  parents  today  give  their  children  intelligent  training  in  the 
sharing  of  req>onsibility  and  in  the  right  use  of  money.  A  case  recently 
came  to  our  attention  where  the  small  son  of  a  banker  was  practicing  dis- 
honest methods  and  using  bold  intimidation  to  secure  the  small  articles 
which  he  wanted  from  the  comer  fruit  stand,  all  because  his  father  had 
vowed  that  his  boy  should  not  grow  up  a  ^ndthrift  The  ignorance  of 
the  father  was  making  a  common  thief  of  his  son,  and  such  a  father  is  more 
in  need  of  education  just  at  the  time  than  is  the  small  son.  But  the  school 
system  of  today  makes  small  provision  for  reaching  such  defects  in  the 
training  of  our  children,  and  the  extension  field  seems  to  offer  the  only 
open  door  at  the  present  time.  Just  how  this  door  shall  be  opened  in  many 
communities  must  be  left  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  case,  but  it  may 
be  added  that  it  is  an  easy  door  to  open  in  most  instances  and  the  field  for 
real  service  is  unexcelled  anywhere. 
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n.     HA&VEY  C.  MINMICHy  DEAN,  OHIO  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  lOAMI 

XTNIVERSITYy  OXFORD,  OHIO 

Inasmuch  as  extension  work  is  at  present  largely  a  proposed  phase  of  the 
function  of  the  normal  school  or  normal  college  in  America  and  has  not  even 
come  into  a  general  state  of  experimentation!  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
rather  a  deffm'(?  performance.  This  paper  is  based  largely  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  the  writer  and  will,  therefore,  lack  many-sidedness. 
The  training  of  teachers  for  all  the  phases  of  education  in  a  state  is  a 
stupendous  state  activity,  and  not  many  commonwealths  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  a  complete  scheme  for  such  preparation.  It  would  cost 
Ohio  about  $2,000,000  annually  to  give  all  of  her  elementary  teachers  a 
two-year  course  beyond  the  high  school.  It  would  cost  the  students 
$2,000,000  more.  In  view  of  this  and  the  purpose  of  the  state  that  her 
training-schools  shall  make  the  largest  possible  contributions  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching  force  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  there  is  a 
reasonable  logic  for  the  extension  of  professional  instruction  beyond  the 
academic  walls  of  these  schoob.  The  forms  which  this  extranrnrci  instruc- 
tion may  assimie  as  it  appears  to  me  are: 

I.  The  improvement  of  experienced  teachers  at  work,  whichmay  bedone 
in  two  ways: 

1.  By  the  organization  of  classes  or  centers  in  the  various  school  com- 
mimities  to  which  shall  be  given  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  thru 
lectures,  seminars,  and  conferences.  In  such  instruction,  the  school  prob- 
lems may  be  systematized  and  organized  in  harmony  with  the  accepted 
principles  of  teaching,  inasmuch  as  the  general  inefficiency  of  experienced 
teachers  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  an  inability  to  organize  the  problems 
of  instructions  about  the  fundamental  principle.  It  may  be  of  ^ue  also 
to  give  courses  to  these  teachers  on  sources  of  material,  lists  of  apparatus, 
and  schoolroom  equipment. 

2.  By  conferences  with  groups  of  teachers  in  a  system  after  one  or  two 
days'  visitation:  A  professor  from  the  academic  or  professional  dq>artment 
of  the  normal  school  visits  a  group  of  teachers  for  several  days,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  visitation  holds  a  conference  to  suggest  improvements  and 
change  in  methods  observed,  and  to  suggest  rearrangement  in  courses  of 
study,  sources  of  information,  lists  of  equipment,  etc. 

n.  The  normal  schools  may  aid  in  the  improvement  of  local  schools 
and  school  systems  as  to  organization  and  management: 

1.  By  loan  or  donation  of  equipment,  lantern  slides,  seed  cabinets, 
demonstration  charts,  etc  Usually  when  lantern  slides  or  demonstration 
charts  are  sent  it  is  most  advantageous  to  have  a  representative  of  the 
normal  school  to  give  the  demonstration  lecture. 

2.  By  conferences  with  board  of  education  and  superintendent  to 
measure  the  value  of  the  various  school  activities,  to  establish  standards 
of  efficiency. 
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3.  By  public  addresses  in  the  various  localities  to  create  sentiment  for 
the  local  authority. 

4.  By  bulletins  bearing  upon  the  various  needs  of  the  school. 

m.  Courses  of  the  normal  school  offered  for  credit  on  the  diploma  or 
d^ree  in  various  centers  have  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  the  fore- 
going work.  The  normal-college  curriculum  proceeds  sJong  a  line  of  work 
which  organizes  the  entire  teaching  potential  of  the  student,  giving  data 
for  enrichment  of  knowledge  by  the  various  academic  departments,  empha- 
sizing the  principles  of  teaching  considered  of  most  worth  by  the  education 
and  practice-teaching  department.  It  is  not  a  corrective  but  a  constructive 
process;  it  is  not  supplementary  but  comprehensive;  it  is  not  a  corollary 
but  it  is  the  main  proposition.  Credit  extension  work  is  not  a  new  field  of 
operation  for  colleges  and  universities  and  has  more  or  less  well-established 
methods.  As  usually  carried  on  in  Ohio,  it  involves  a  group  of  twenty  to 
forty  students  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  school  and  organized  into  a 
class  or  center  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  college  work  in  absentia,  a  repre- 
s^itative  of  the  professorial  staff  of  the  school  coming  to  the  center  or  class 
once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks  and  giving  lectures,  assigning  readings, 
holding  conferences,  quizzes,  and  examinations,  and  at  the  end  of  a  ten-  to 
twenty-trip  course  awarding  credit  to  the  class  upon  and  in  terms  somewhat 
comparable  with  those  upon  and  in  which  the  credit  is  awarded  to  resident 
students. 

Any  extramural  instruction  upon  such  a  unit  of  work  should  justify 
itself  by  the  following  tests: 

1.  In  all  courses  of  study  in  technical  or  professional  schools  sequence 
of  work  is  very  important.  This  sequence  is  quite  notable  in  normal 
schocds.  It  is  not  only  difficult  but  almost  impossible  to  plan  the  courses  of 
such  extramural  classes  to  articulate  with  the  residence  program.  The 
resident  students  of  the  normal  school  spend  from  35  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
time  in  the  class,  conference,  and  laboratory.  In  extramural  classes  this 
time  of  contact  with  professors  and  students  would  be  much  reduced. 
Usually  no  entrance  requirements  are  made  of  such  extramural  classes  and 
the  preparation  of  the  members  is  too  varied  to  make  it  possible  to  adapt 
the  instruction  to  the  mental  status  of  all  the  members.  Again,  if  the 
teacher  is  giving  every  dyne  of  her  energy  to  her  school,  it  may  not  be  easy 
for  her  to  spare  ten  hours  a  week  of  hard  work  on  college  credit.  It  may 
not  be  easy  for  her  to  fill  two  intellectual  jobs  at  the  same  time  for  one  of 
which  she  receives  full  pay  and  for  the  other  of  which  she  saves  expense. 
It  is  questionable  whether  efficient  life  can  be  so  doubled. 

2.  If  the  extension  course  is  to  bear  directly  upon  the  teaching  skill  of 
the  members  of  a  class,  it  must  impinge  upon  immediate  teaching  need. 
Where  the  strength  of  the  teacher  in  such  class  is  not  levied  upon  in  full  by 
her  daily  tasks  in  her  school,  there  may  accrue  to  her  from  such  a  course  some 
abiding  knowledge  which  wiU  function  in  her  current  schoolroom  work 
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Training  for  skill  in  the  technic  of  the  school  is  made  possible  and  easier 
by  the  academic  and  professional  courses  in  a  normal  school,  but  the  training 
itself  is  a  matter  of  very  close  expert  oversight  and  cannot  be  directed  at 
telephone  or  telegraph  distances. 

3.  While  no  definite  evidences  are  available  as  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  cdlege  attendance  by  college  extension  courses,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
many  students  pursuing  these  credit  courses  wiU  continue  their  coiu:8es  in 
residence. 

4.  In  the  matter  of  expense— it  will  cost  the  state  more  and  the  student 
less.  If  we  reckon  18,000  student  hours  the  average  year's  work  of  a 
normal-school  professor,  it  will  cost  the  state  about  ten  cents  per  hour  for 
instruction  in  residence.  Reckoning  on  an  average  basis,  it  will  cost  the 
state  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  student  hour  for  extramural  instruc- 
tion. These  items  vary  with  standards  set  and  the  size  of  classes,  with 
standards  as  to  the  number  of  hours  a  professor  should  teach,  and  the 
distance  of  centers  &om  the  college. 

IV.  The  normal-school  graduate  begins  to  teach  at  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Her  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  have  done  much  to  insure 
her  teaching  against  gross  error  and  waste.  She  sustains  herself  from  the 
b^inning  and  develops  in  efficiency  rapidly,  but  if  the  influence  of  the 
normal  school  could  follow  her  in  some  way  for  a  year  or  two  she  mi^t 
come  to  greater  efficiency  much  earlier. 

This  follow-up  work  may  be  carried  on  in  three  ways: 
I.  By  visiting  the  graduates  in  their  work  and  conferring  with  them 
upon  the  work  at  intermission  and  end  of  the  day.  This  work  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  helpfulness.  In  most  of  our 
schools  the  educational  training  of  the  superintendent  will  be  very  different 
from  that  which  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school  has  received.  The 
superintendent  may  have  no  way  of  connecting  up  with  the  graduate's  world 
at  all—and  in  such  cases  a  conference  between  them  will  often  lead  to  an 
^predation  of  the  outiook  and  work  of  the  graduate  teacher  that  the 
teacher  herself  could  not  have  effected.  Often  the  trained  teacher  finds 
it  much  easier  to  fall  back  upon  the  routine  method  of  the  public  schools 
in  which  she  was  educated  than  to  follow  methods  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  her  normal  school.  The  professor  from  the  normal 
school  may  be  able  to  aid  the  superintendent  in  appreciating  the  work 
of  its  graduates  by  establishing  some  common  criteria  or  standards  of 
judgment.  In  judging  the  success  of  a  graduate,  the  professor  mi^t  use 
the  following  basis: 

a)  Is  the  school  a  social  imit?  (z)  Co-operation  amcmg  the  pupils. 
(2)  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  with  the  teacher. 

b)  To  what  degree  are  the  pupils  motivated  in  the  class  woric? 

c)  Do  the  pupils  grasp  the  curriculum  problems? 

i)  To  what  extent  do  the  pupils  recognize  relative  values  ? 
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e)  Do  pupils  observe  order  and  sequence  in  their  work  ? 

J)  Is  there  freedom  of  self-activity  and  initiative  ? 

g)  Is  there  a  noticeable  satisfaction  and  pride  in  the  schoolroom  achieve- 
ment? 

A)  What  notable  reactions  in  the  school  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
community? 

t)  What  notable  reactions  in  the  community  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  school  ? 

j)  Classroom  technic:  method,  mechanics,  thought  work,  control,  etc. 

k)  Result  of  conferences  with  superintendent  and  with  teachers. 

a.  By  the  establishment  of  regions  among  the  alunmi — the  alunmi  in 
each  region  to  meet  with  representatives  of  die  normal  college  to  discuss 
diflicult  problems  met  with  in  the  schools.  Here  the  younger  graduates 
would  profit  not  only  by  the  counsel  of  the  normal-college  professors  but 
from  the  successful  experience  of  those  who  have  been  longer  in  the 
work. 

3.  Byanannualmeetingof  the  entire  alunmi  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the 
normal  oolite,  the  program  of  which  might  be  about  as  follows:  demonstra- 
tion work  shown  in  the  practice  schools  in  answer  to  requests;  conferences- 
presided  over  by  professors  and  critic  teachers;  and  a  formal  program  of 
addresses  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  representatives  from  other  training 
schools. 

Whatever  will  contribute  to  improved  teaching  in  the  state  is  dearly^ 
within  the  province  of  the  normal  schools,  and  where  greater  efficiency  of 
teaching  in  the  total  may  be  secured  thru  extramural  instruction  it  is  evi- 
dently the  duty  of  the  state  schools  to  conduct  such  extension  work. 


m.     HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS,  DEAN,  STATE  NOKMAL  COLLEGE,  OHIO  UNIVERSITY^ 

ATHENS,  OmO 

The  subject  before  us  today  for  discussion  is  one  which  appeals  to  me 
as  a  topic  of  vital  interest  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  of  this  country. 
There  are  in  this  country  485,000  teachers  engaged  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  this  munber  more  than  50  per  cent,  or  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  have  never  had  any  instruction  which  may  be  called 
professional.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  provide  only  for  the  training  of  those 
teachers  who  are  concerned  hereafter  to  enter  the  profession,  but  we  must 
give  opportunity  at  least  to  those  who  are  ambitious  for  professional  training 
and  have  not  been  paid  salaries  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  save  up  money 
enough  to  obtain  f nnn  two  to  f otir  years  of  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing after  having  entered  the  profession.  Even  if  these  t^uihers  had  money 
enough  to  pay  for  this  professional  training,  the  risk  they  would  be  running 
in  giving  up  fairly  satisfactory  positions  for  an  uncertain  location  would 
deter  quite  a  good  many  of  them  fnnn  making  the  venture. 
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There  is  another  reason  why  teachers  who  are  engt^ed  in  active  service 
should  have  the  professional  training  carried  to  them.  They  usually  appre- 
ciate it  more  than  those  who  obtain  their  training  inmiediately  following 
a  high-school  course.  They  go  from  the  lectures  or  lessons  to  school  next 
day  with  a  new  element  added  to  their  ideal  and  a  stronger  determination 
to  apply  in  practice  the  principles  they  have  learned  relative  to  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching.  The  opportunity  for  inmiediate  application  is  usually 
very  fruitful  of  good  results.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  teachers  thus 
enrolled  in  professional  subjects  offered  in  extension  courses  are  exceedingly 
^preciative  of  the  opportunity  and  also  of  the  value  of  the  instruction 
offered. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  the  state  should  carry  the  college  to  the 
teacher.  In  the  first  place,  the  state  can  render  this  service  at  less  e3^>ense 
than  it  can  meet  the  requirements  of  regular  instruction  at  the  seat  of  the 
normal  school  or  coU^e.  The  state  can  send  one  professor  to  a  group  of 
forty  teachers  with  much  less  expense  than  forty  teachers  can  come  to  that 
professor.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  instruction  offered  or  in  the  opportunities  presented  for 
classroom  discussion  and  library  references.  However,  my  plan  for  con- 
ducting an  extension  course  indudes  a  circulating  library  based  upon  the 
course  presented  by  the  imiversity  or  normal-coU^e  lecturer. 

For  more  than  three  years  past,  I  have  conducted  extension  courses  in 
connection  with  the  State  Normal  College,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio, 
of  which  institution  I  chance  to  be  the  dean.  During  the  past  year,I  have 
found  the  traveling  library  a  positive  necessity  in  the  conduct  of  extensbn 
work.  I  offered  five  courses  on  four  different  subjects  at  three  different 
centers  extending  from  October  8  until  the  present  time,  and  it  will  require 
a  continuation  of  the  work  until  the  latter  part  of  April  before  the  courses 
can  be  completed.  To  prosecute  this  work  satisfactorily,  I  made  up  travel- 
ing libraries  of  fifty  voliunes  each  on  the  subject  covered  by  the  extension 
course  or  on  related  subjects,  covering  precisely  the  same  references  I  would 
give  my  classes  in  residence.  There  was  this  difference:  students  in  resi- 
dence had  access  to  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  book  while  students  in  the 
extension  course  had  access  to  but  one  copy  of  each.  However,  the  lectures 
were  two  weeks  apart,  and  I  found  very  little  inconvenience  to  the  students 
in  making  assignments  to  the  entire  class  in  case  they  were  all  residents  of 
the  same  town.  In  cases  where  members  of  the  class  came  from  distant 
points  in  the  country,  and  some  of  them  drove  fourteen  miles  to  get  to  their 
class,  I  would  assign  specific  references  to  each  member  of  the  class  and 
require  a  more  detailed  oral  report  on  the  reading  assigned  and  recpiire  the 
other  members  of  the  class  to  take  notes  on  the  reported  reading. 

I  found  that  these  teachers  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  read 
fifty  books  on  a  related  subject  in  education.  It  was  also  an  inq>inttion  to 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  who  were  not  members  of  the  extensioii 
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class  to  be  permitted  to  use  these  books  whenever  such  use  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the  class.  In  several  instances,  I  am  sure,  the  teach- 
ers were  encouraged  to  ptirchase  books  on  educational  subjects,  and  the 
whole  fidd  of  educational  literature  was  thus  opened  up  to  them  with  many 
startling  revelations.  Just  at  the  time  I  was  carryii:^  on  these  extension 
courses,  many  of  the  books  we  needed  were  not  available  from  the  univer- 
sity library.  I  therefore  took  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  from 
my  own  private  library  and  put  them  into  circulation  thru  these  little 
traveling  libraries  for  my  extension  classes.  I  have  seen  no  reason  yet  to 
rqrret  this  trifling  generosity  on  my  part. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  this  experiment  is  the  matter  of  dis- 
tance from  the  State  Normal  College.  A  number  of  the  professors  of  the 
institution,  including  myself,  had  given  extension  courses  in  near-by  towns 
which  we  could  reach  easily  from  the  seat  of  the  institution  and  from  which 
we  frequently  could  return  the  same  evening.  I  considered  that  that  was 
hardly  a  fair  test  of  the  system.  More  than  that,  I  contended  that  it  was 
not  a  square  deal  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  I  firmly  believe  not  only  in 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  the  children  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  but  in  equality  of  opportunity  to  their  teachers  as  well.  It  seemed 
hardly  fair  that  we  should  give  so  much  of  our  time  and  attention  and  so 
much  of  the  resources  of  the  State  Normal  CoU^e  to  those  teachers  who 
chanced  to  live  near  the  institution,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  institution 
was  being  supported  by  taxes  levied  upon  all  the  property  of  the  state, 
personal  and  real,  no  matter  what  its  geogn^hical  location.  I  therefore 
reasoned  that  this  university  extension  work  in  connection  with  the  State 
Normal  College  should  be  given  to  those  teachers  farthest  from  the  insti- 
tution or  farthest  from  any  institution,  for  the  reason  that  the  attendance 
at  any  institution  is  more  or  less  local  and  the  educational  opportunities 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  institution. 

My  thought,  then,  was  to  go  to  the  most  distant  points  in  the  territory 
which  the  State  Normal  College  was  supposed  to  serve.  I  selected  Ports- 
mouth, a  city  on  the  very  outskirts  of  otir  district  in  southeastern  Ohio. 
When  I  explained  my  pkm  to  the  teachers  there  assembled,  a  high-school 
princq>al  from  an  adjoining  county  which  was  not  in  the  southeastern 
district  thought  the  matter  over  after  he  went  home  and  wrote  me, 
saying  that  Uiey  could  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  oiganize  an  exten- 
sion class  at  West  Union.  Now,  West  Uni<m  is  the  county  seat  of 
Adams  Coimty,  a  very  hiUy  county  with  bad  roads.  It  is  the  only  county 
seat  in  Ohio  not  on  a  railroad  and  is  fourteen  miles  from  a  railroad  in  each 
of  three  directions.  I  thought  the  problem  of  tranqx>rtation  would  be  an 
obstacle  but  decided  to  meet  the  class  and  see  what  they  had  to  say  about 
it.  When  I  arrived  at  West  Union,  I  found  two  classes  instead  of  one  and 
nearly  every  superintendent  in  the  county  was  pres^it.  I  found  there 
assembled  about  forty  of  the  most  enthusiastic  teachers  in  Adams  County, 
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and  they  insisted  that  the  institution  with  which  I  was  connected  was  just 
as  much  imder  obligations  to  them,  if  not  a  little  more  so,  than  to  any  other 
group  of  teachers  in  the  state.  I  could  not  turn  down  their  insistent  I4>peal, 
so  I  organized  two  classes  at  West  Union,  one  in  school  management  and 
school  law  for  the  rural  and  grade  teachers,  and  one  in  school  administra- 
tion for  superintendents  and  supervisors. 

The  classes  at  Portsmouth  were  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the 
elementary  course  of  study.  All  fotir  classes  started  October  8,  1913,  and 
I  have  met  them  regularly  every  two  weeks  up  to  this  time.  I  find  they  do 
as  thoro  work  as  the  students  of  any  class  I  ever  had  enrolled  in  the  imi- 
versity  halls.  I  find  them  hungry  for  inspiration  and  for  knowledge.  I 
find  them  ambitious  and  determined  to  succeed.  I  find  them  the  very 
cream  of  their  communities  with  high  professional  ideals.  The  class  at 
West  Union  put  the  argument  this  way:  The  State  Normal  Cdl^e  at 
Athens  owes  us  more  because  of  our  unfavorable  situation,  our  distance  foxn 
any  institution,  the  poor  salaries  paid  in  the  county,  and  the  low  standard 
that  prevails  in  many  communities  because  they  are  unable  to  keep  the 
best  teachers.  They  told  me  that  their  people  were  paying  the  same  rate 
of  tax  to  support  the  State  Normal  CoU^e  as  persons  who  live  in  the  dty 
of  Athens,  and  that  is  true. 

I  became  thoroly  convinced  that  extension  work  in  connection  with  the 
normal  schoob  and  teachers'  colleges  should  spread  itself  out  over  the 
entire  territory  served  by  the  institution  with  a  possible  exception  that  the 
county  in  which  the  school  is  located  should  not  be  given  extension  classes. 

We  chaiged  these  teachers  only  five  dollars  for  a  semester's  course  and 
we  gave  them  the  same  niunber  of  credit  hours  as  we  would  if  they  had  been 
in  residence.  I  require  from  two  hours  to  two  and  one-half  hours  for  each 
lesson.  I  usually  give  a  lecture  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes,  on  which  the 
members  of  the  class  take  notes.  The  balance  of  the  time  is  given  to  a 
quiz  on  the  preceding  lecture  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  readings  assigned. 

The  chaige  made  was  merely  to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  the  course 
given,  in  the  way  of  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills,  incidentals,  and  books  that 
were  furnished  at  the  e3^>ense  of  the  instructor.  I  figured  that  the  normal 
coll^;e  can  send  lecturers  to  these  extension  centers  for  less  expense  per 
coU^e  hour  than  the  state  can  give  the  same  instruction  for  if  the  student 
comes  to  the  university.  I  was  ambitious  to  prove  that  it  could  be  done  in 
the  most  distant  point  in  my  district.  I  reasoned  that  if  it  could  be  dcme  at 
any  point  on  the  circumference  of  my  circle  it  could  be  done  at  any  point 
within  the  drcle.  I  was  also  ambitious  to  prove  to  the  state  legislature  that 
not  only  was  it  the  duty  of  the  state  to  c^er  instruction  of  this  character, 
but  it  was  an  opportunity  for  the  state  to  get  high-grade  instruction  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  My  figures  helped  at  least  to  convince  the  finance 
committees  of  the  legislature,  and  we  were  granted  six  thousand  ddkrs  for 
extension  work  for  the  coming  year.    The  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  told  me  a  few  days  1^  that  we  might  just  as  well  have 
had  ten  thousand  dollars  if  we  had  asked  for  it.  This  money  will  be  used 
the  coming  year  exclusively  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  two  men 
who  will  give  their  entire  time  to  extension  work. 

As  to  the  total  amount  of  work  students  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
in  any  one  year^  I  think  it  advisable  to  limit  them  to  two  courses  a  semester 
as  a  maximum.  In  fact,  we  have  seldom  given  more  than  one  course  each 
semester.  This  occasionally  means  three  semester  hours  of  credit  for  each 
course,  ordinarily  but  two  hours.  I  would  also  not  permit  any  teacher 
to  work  out  more  than  twenty  semester  hours  in  extension  courses.  If  she 
is  taking  the  regular  two-year  course  following  graduation  from  high  school, 
this  would  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  carry  at  least  one  year  of  the  work  in 
residence,  which  would  be  one-half  of  the  course.  In  case  of  high-school 
teachers,  the  credits  would  cover  but  one-sixth  of  the  entire  course.  The 
student  needs  to  come  in  contact  with  the  institution  as  a  whole,  with  its 
student  body,  with  its  iaaiid^  members,  with  its  libraries,  with  its  labora- 
toriesi  and  eqpedally  with  its  school  spirit.  I  would  not  deny  a  student 
these  special  and  very  essential  opportunities. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  effort  it  required  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor, I  wish  to  say  that  I  made  15  trips  in  which  I  gave  about  40  actual 
hours  of  classroom  service  to  each  class.  It  required  railroad  travel  to  the 
extent  of  385  miles  each  trip  or  5,775  miles  for  a  series  of  15  lectures.  How- 
ever, the  most  difficult  part  of  the  travel  consisted  of  a  trip  of  14  miles  from 
the  railroad  station  to  West  Union  and  (U  least  14  miles  back!  Sometimes 
I  was  so  tired  that  it  seemed  like  28  miles  back.  This  required  320  miles 
of  travel  in  buggy  or  automobile.  When  this  is  added  to  the  distance 
traveled  by  rail  we  have  about  6,100  miles. 

I  am  thoroly  convinced  that  my  experiment  so  far  is  successful.  I  hope 
to  see  the  plan  extended  until  every  teacher  in  my  state  may  have  oppor- 
tunity for  voluntary  study  in  an  extension  course  in  which  she  shall  have 
instruction  equal  to  the  best  in  residence,  with  a  traveling  library  that  will 
afford  her  amf^e  opportunity  to  do  all  the  reading  required  and  to  permit 
her  to  do  much  vcduntary  reading.  Lack  of  opportunity  for  reading  I 
have  found  to  be  a  difficulty  with  almost  every  student. 

After  the  courses  were  in  progress  for  several  weeks,  the  teachers  of 
Winchester,  also  in  Adams  Coimty,  appealed  to  me  to  oiganize  an  exten- 
sion dass  there.  I  did  so,  and  enrolled  the  superintendent  and  20  teachers 
in  it.  I  enrolled  zza  teachers  in  the  five  classes  and  106  of  them  have  con- 
tinued faithful  up  to  the  present  time.  I  think  this  is  at  least  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  those  who  continue  in  the  courses  as  the  average  coll^;e  class 
would  show,  and  I  am  altogether  convinced  that  the  experiment  is  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  in  education  today. 
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THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY   70RMAL  SCIOOL 

JOHN  R.  KIRKy  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  KIRKSVILLEy  MO. 

The  twentieth-century  nonnal  school  covers  four  years  in  academic 
and  pedagogic  studies  of  collie  grade.  It  prepares  grown  men  and  women 
to  be  teachers  in  public  schools  of  every  gnide  and  kind.  It  parallels 
the  law  school,  engineering  school,  divinity  school,  medical  collq;e,  and  other 
schools  and  colleges  whose  diplomas  guarantee  the  holders  to  be  qualified 
to  enter  their  respective  professions  for  permanent  service.  It  is  not  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  more  powerful  higher  institu^ 
tions.  Its  graduates  do  not  need  to  be  recast  or  relabeled  by  any  other 
institution  in  order  to  give  them  professional  standing.  They  enter  their 
professions  able  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  They  do  not  need  the 
guidance  of  an  overseer  who  luq)pens  to  be  skilled  in  the  manipulation  of 
mechanized  curricula.  They  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  go  their 
own  gait,  do  things  on  their  own  initiative,  anS'Viake  care  of  themselves. 

The  faculty  of  the  twentieth-century  normal  school  is  made  up  of  men 
and  women,  about  half  and  half.  They  are  vigorous,  capable,  and  con- 
structive teachers,  as  versatile  and  scholarly  as  the  best  of  the  collq;e  men. 
Some  of  them  have  traveled  in  foreign  countries.  They  write  some  books. 
They  i^pear  on  many  platforms  and  share  in  the  best  productive  and 
constructive  thought  in  education.  They  are  in  no  sense  homogeneous,  yet 
they  constitute  a  working  democracy  of  great  solidarity.  They  think 
with  full  freedom  and  tolerate  nothing  which  smacks  of  dictation  from  any 
centralized  power.  They  share  in  shaping  clearly  defined  educational 
policy.    Their  energies  are  d3mamic  and  not  static 

The  twentieth-century  normal  school  is  a  vocational  institution.  It 
is  not  a  college.  It  is  not  much  like  a  collq;e,  does  not  intend  to  become  a 
college,  never  will  be  a  college.  Its  work  is  not  duplicated  by  collies. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  any  exclusive  function  of  any  collie,  if  any 
college  has  any  such  function.  It  uses  many  college  studies  to  give  dear 
insight  into  subject-matter  needed  by  teachers.  It  exemplifies  teaching 
as  colleges  have  never  done  and  cannot  do.  It  has  a  better  library, 
better  laboratories,  and  better  facilities  on  the  whole  for  making  studies 
intelligible  than  typical  colleges  can  possibly  afford.  It  has  an  exhilarating 
atmoq>here  and  a  high  professional  enthusiasm  which  dafly  characterize 
the  quick-moving  men  and  women  who  constitute  its  students. 

The  twentieth-century  normal  school  cannot  safely  be  defined  and 
regulated  by  university  inspectors  and  OHnmittees.  It  is  a  public  utility, 
and,  therefore,  retains  plasticity  to  meet  substantial  changes  in  public 
needs.  Its  tmdeviating  policy  is  to  function  in  growing  public  service.  Its 
program  is  like  the  railway  ticket — ''for  this  day  and  train  only." 

The  twentieth-century  normal  school  does  not  get  its  ideals  from  foreign 
ountries.    It  is  not  bound  by  the  hypnotic  hold  of  any  tradition.    It 
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cannot  be  standardized  by  any  fixed  and  unchanging  rules.  It  cannot 
be  stratified  or  devitalized  or  even  sterilized.  It  reaches  into  whatever 
studies  may  be  necessary  to  make  good  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

The  short-course  normal  school,  prematurely  and  permanently  cut  off 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  above  the  high-school  course,  is  not  of  the 
present  century  and  never  can  lift  public-school  education  above  the 
commonplace.  The  genuine  normal  school  is  not  the  product  of  com- 
promise. It  is  not  a  mill  to  grind  out  semiconscious  teaching  of  automatons 
thru  drilling  and  '^  training ''  in  mechanized  prescriptions  and  processes.  It 
is  to  quicken  the  wits  of  intending  teachers,  to  intensify  their  knowledge, 
to  stimulate  constructive  ingenuity,  to  give  thru  study  some  professional 
ideals  and  thru  action  some  technical  skill.  It  doesn't  load  consciousness 
with  a  diet  of  predetermined  and  sterilized  methods.  It  produces  the 
habit  of  looking  into  things.  It  gives  power  of  personal  initiative.  It 
enlarges  the  horizon  and  produces  anxious,  dear-minded,  self-poised  indi- 
viduak  inclined  to  pry  into  subject-matter,  find  its  relation  to  the  mental 
content  of  those  taught,  and  construct  ways  and  means  as  necessities  arise 
bom  ever-var3dng  conditions. 

In  a  period  covering  about  four  years,  the  twentieth^century  normal 
school  enables  intending  teachers  to  discover  themselves  and  leam  what 
they  are  good  for.  It  does  not  classify  its  students  in  the  Freshman  year 
and  then  artificially  and  abnormally  force  one  group  into  the  mold  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  another  group  into  the  mold  of  high-school  teachers,  and 
another  group  into  some  other  unnatural  and  preconceived  mechanism.  It 
admits  a  vast  variety  of  talented  mortals.  It  differentiates  them  by  natural 
processes  and  not  by  premature  conventional  classifications.  It  encour- 
ages them  to  select  for  themselves  little  by  little  the  grade  and  kind  of 
school  in  which  they  by  nature  and  cultivated  capability  and  personal  taste 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  teach. 

The  tw^itieth-century  normal  school  is  a  working  democracy.  It  has 
many  student  activities,  such  as  the  Music  Club,  Fine  Arts  Club,  Athletic 
Gub,  Pditical  Equality  Club,  Rural  Sociology  Club,  Latin  Club,  German 
Club,  Browning  Club,  Shakespeare  Club,  Science  Club,  Dramatic  Club, 
Mathematics  Club,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Student  Publication  Association, 
and  niunerous  debating  dubs  and  literary  sodeties.  Its  representative 
students  take  charge  of  public  schools  with  vim  and  definite  purpose, 
because  they  have  experience  and  skill  in  directing  school  activities.  Their 
characteristic  traits  are  alertness,  versatility,  initiative,  and  adjustability. 

We  hear  that  the  imiversity  is  free  and  self-determining.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  human  agency  is  entirely  free.  Doubtless  the 
university  is  as  free  as  any  human  institution  can  be.  But  the  twentieth- 
century  normal  school  is  equally  free  and  equally  self-determining.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  university  and  the  twentieth-century 
normal  school  are  free  to  keep  constantly  adjusting  themselves  and  adapting 
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themselves  to  the  purposes  and  the  needs  of  the  communities  by  which 
they  are  created  and  supported.  The  normal  school  which  serves  the  com- 
munity effectively  is  not  bounded  by  any  high  walls.  It  is  not  so  standard- 
ized as  to  exclude  all  people  below  a  certain  limit  and  all  pe(q>le  above  a 
certain  stattire.  Universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  get  a  majority 
of  all  their  students  from  a  small  radius.  Hence  many  well-distributed 
higher  professional  schools  are  essential  to  tmiversal  education. 

The  twentieth-century  normal  school  will  always  have  some  students 
both  above  and  below  those  years  that  parallel  the  four  years'  college  course. 
High-school  diplomas  and  Bachelor's  degrees  can  never  bound  or  limit 
the  twentieth-century  normal  school  For  a  long  time  to  come  there  will 
be  worthy  men  and  women  in  considerable  numbers,  persons  of  maturity  and 
large  ci^bility,  who,  in  the  exigencies  of  life,  will  not  have  high-school 
dq>lomas,  yet  who  wUl  have  the  best  of  student  habits  and  definite  intentions, 
who  wiU  desire  to  be  for  short  pmods  and  for  long  periods  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  make  much  sacrifice  in  their 
mature  years  in  order  to  become  well-qualified  teachers.  Many  such  people 
will  always  be  knocking  for  admission  to  the  normal  schooL  Others  pos- 
sessed of  the  Bachelor's  dq;ree  from  colleges  and  universities  will  be  hanging 
about  and  clinging  to  the  twentieth-century  normal  school  because  of  its 
rare  pedagogical  atmosphere. 

In  the  matter  of  details,  all  normal  schools  will  have  a  few  things  in 
common,  but  the  normal  school  in  the  dty  and  the  one  in  the  mining 
region  and  the  one  in  the  agricultural  region  will  all  differ  very  much  from 
one  another  in  their  curricula  and  in  their  material  agencies  for  instruction. 

Perhi^s  for  some  time  to  come  a  majority  of  the  greater  and  stronger 
normal  sdiools  will  be  adq>ting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  stock-raising  communities.  Normal  schools  of  this 
character  will  have  large  tracts  of  land  for  farming,  gardening,  and  pas- 
turage. Perhi^s  they  will  not  do  much  of  what  is  called  scientific  investi- 
gation. Their  tracts  will  not  be  agricultural  experiment  stations.  But 
they  will  exemplify  a  vast  variety  of  princq>les  and  procedures  that  should 
be  brought  within  the  observational  and  eq;>erimental  knowledge  of  teachers 
in  such  localities.  In  this  respect  the  normal  school  will  co-operate  with 
the  state  college  of  agricultiure,  in  which  there  will  be  a  more  intensive 
study  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  stock-raising,  and,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  producing  teachers,  the  more  highly  intensive  agricultural 
studies  will  always  be  taken  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  while  the  phases 
embodying  exemplification  and  illustration  and  the  pedagogy  of  the  subjects 
will  be  found  in  the  normal  schooL 

But  the  high-grade  normal  school  wUl  never  rel^ate  Latin  or  Gorman. 
It  will  always  have  extensive  and  well-organized  courses  in  English  and 
in  the  teaching  of  English.  It  will  always  have  all  forms  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  history  and  geography,  in  mathematics  and  science,  in  housdiold 
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arts,  in  fine  arts,  in  manual  arts,  in  sodology,  in  commercial  studies,  in 
music,  in  physical  education.  It  will  use  all  reasonable  paraphernalia  and 
all  practicable  instrumentalities  for  exemplifying  the  endless  varieties  of 
pedagogical  phases  of  such  studies.  It  will  utilize  all  available  knowledge 
needed  by  public-school  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  high 
schools  of  the  city,  the  town,  the  village,  and  the  rural  community. 

The  twentieth-century  normal  school  is  and  always  will  be  a  part  of 
community  life.  It  is  a  nucleus  with  radii  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  It  will  always  conduct  intensive  studies,  rational  experimenta- 
tion, and  never-ending  but  always  var}ring  demonstrations  of  pedagogical 
procedures.  It  will  alwa3rs  be  among  the  leaders  of  productive  pedagogical 
thought  in  the  world. 

THE  TWENTIETH^ENTURY  NORMAL  SCHOOL— NEW 
BRANCHES  OP  STUDY,  NEW  PROBLEMS,  AND 

NEW  IDEALS 

CARROIX  G.  FEARSE,  PllESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

It  hardly  seems  fitting  that  I,  so  new  a  recruit  in  the  normal-school 
field,  should  presume  to  speak  on  the  work  or  the  ideals  of  the  normal 
schooL  A  somewhat  extended  experience  in  receiving  from  the  hands  of 
my  present  fellow-laborers  in  this  portion  of  the  educational  vineyard,  and 
udng  in  the  public  schools  the  normal-school  product,  is  perhaps  the  only 
excuse  I  can  offer  for  complying  with  the  request  of  our  chairman  that  I  pre- 
sent this  paper. 

The  times  change  and  we  are  changed  with  them,  says  the  proverb; 
and  the  changes  in  our  national  life — changes  in  industry,  in  living  conditions 
in  our  homes,  in  the  demands  the  home  makes  upon  the  school,  in  the  ideals 
of  our  society— have  produced  conditions  which  have  demanded  and  are  now 
demanding  recognition  frcnn  us  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for 
training  the  teachers  in  our  public  schook. 

The  belief  among  our  people  that  singing  as  an  exercise  cultivates  and 
gives  expression  to  the  nobler  emotions  and  sentiments,  and  as  a  science  gives 
some  power  to  attack  and  master  new  musical  compositions,  some  knowledge 
of  the  best  music  and  musicians,  and  some  judgment  of  good  music  as  dis- 
tinguished from  poor,  has  made  it  necessary  that,  in  our  public  schook,  we 
shidl  not  only  teach  singing,  but  shall  give  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  vocal  music  There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing  and  the  use  of  colors  gives  our  young 
people  another  avenue  of  self-expression,  almost  another  language  in 
which  to  convey  to  others  their  thoughts  and  conceptions;  gives  them  also 
many  times  a  knowledge  and  a  skill  having  a  commercial  value;  makes  them 
able  to  select  the  garments  which  are  becoming  to  them,  and  suitable  furnish- 
ings and  furniture  and  decorations  for  their  homes;  and  not  only  renders 
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them  able  to  see  more  clearly  and  intdligentiy  the  things  about  them,  but 
teaches  them  to  enjoy  better  the  beautiful  things  in  nature  and  better  to 
i^predate  the  beautiful  in  art.  These  considerations  have  caused  drawing 
and  design,  including  work  in  clay  and  in  the  use  of  colors,  to  be  included 
in  public-school  courses.  And  considerations  equally  forcible  have  caused 
the  inclusion  of  gymnastics,  and  of  manual  training,  both  that  simple 
sort  of  manual  training  which  deals  with  things  which  little  children  can 
make  with  the  use  of  that  ancient  hand  tool,  the  needle,  and  also  work 
with  wood  at  the  bench  for  older  boys,  and  practice  in  the  art  of  coddng 
for  older  girls.  The  necessity  for  directing  the  play  of  children  and  young 
people  and  of  overseeing  and  assisting  in  their  social  recreations  calls  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  these  things.  And  now  come  the  continuation 
schools,  which  are  to  lead  farther  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge 
those  boys  and  girls  whom  stem  necessity  or  imwise  haste  to  join  the 
throng  of  wage-earners  has  drawn  out  of  the  schools  before  their  time. 
These  demand  teachers  of  special  preparation,  a  special  attitude  of  mind, 
and  special  insight  into  the  problems  of  these  sdiools.  Not  to  particu- 
larize as  to  other  demands,  all  these  which  have  been  cited,  and  many  others, 
require  a  su{q>ly  of  teachers,  and  the  normal  schook  must  be  alert  to  under- 
stand, and  promptly  ready  to  meet,  the  demands  which  changed  conditicms 
are  making  upon  them. 

Our  ideals  may  be  considered  in  two  ways:  The  ideals  we  try  to  give 
our  students  who  are  to  go  out  into  this  fine  profession  of  the  teacher;  and 
the  ideals  we  shall  set  for  our  guidance  in  the  orderings  and  accomplishment 
of  our  own  work.  This  profession  of  ours  can  never  be  pursued  most  suc- 
cessfully imless  the  teacher  has  that  quality  of  altruism,  that  f orgetfulness  of 
self  in  the  work,  which  we  recognize  most  clearly  in  the  greatest  teachers. 
The  teacher  must  live — ^must  have  shelter  and  clothing  and  food— food 
for  the  body  and  for  the  higher  life;  but  having  had  due  care  for  these  in 
seeking  a  position  and  in  fixing  the  details  of  the  service  and  the  pay— ''the 
work's  the  thing."  And  if  our  schools  are  to  do  their  best  for  our  graduates, 
not  only  shall  we  in  some  way  give  to  them  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  in 
arranging  and  presenting  subject-matter,  and  the  power  to  contnd  and 
administer  a  sdiool,  but  we  shall  give  them  also  an  intellectual  honesty 
and  a  fixed  purpose  to  study  individuals,  so  as  to  understand  and  be  able 
to  do  the  b^  for  each,  always  considering  first  the  pupil  and  his  welfare, 
rather  than  the  likes  and  dislikes  or  the  comfort  or  the  ease  of  the  teacher* 

And  for  our  normal  schools,  can  they  take,  for  the  new  day,  a  finer 
or  a  worthier  ideal  than  that  of  service?  By  this  is  meant  a  service  to  the 
individual  young  people  who  come  to  us  for  knowledge  and  fOT  training  and 
for  sentiments  and  ideals;  service  to  our  student  body  as  a  whole  so  that 
all  the  arrangements  of  our  institutions— the  equq>ment  and  conditions  of 
our  buildings,  the  terms  and  details  of  our  yearly  calendar,  the  weekfy  and 
daily  hours  of  work,  the  conditions  of  entrance— shall  serve  those  who  may 
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be  able  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  the  school;  service  to  the  state  in 
shaping  our  plans  and  our  methods  of  carrying  these  out,  so  that  the 
needs  of  the  state  for  teachers  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  qualification 
may  be  best  met. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

HOMER  H.  SEERLEY,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

The  point  of  view. — ^What  will  be  said  by  most  educators  on  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  high-school  teachers  depends  very  largely  upon  their  individual  point 
of  view.  This  has  been  notably  manifested  during  the  past  decade,  while 
there  has  been  an  attenq>t  to  define  the  standards  and  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  high-school  teachers.  The  liberal  arts  college,  being  universally 
distributed  in  the  United  States,  has  assumed  that  any  other  kind  of  prepara- 
tion than  the  kind  it  affords  is  unthinkable  and  undesirable,  assuming  that 
it  alone  gives  the  special  sort  of  scholarship  that  is  essential  for  a  high-school 
teacher.  Hence,  most  schools  of  education  organized  by  universities  are 
uniformly  federated  if  not  consolidated  with  the  liberal  arts  colleges  of  these 
institutions.  This  assumption  has  been  fortified  by  the  organization  of 
several  associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  which  have  as  their 
function  the  enforcing  of  this  system.  It  is  commonly  asserted  by  them 
that  students  of  secondary  schools  must  be  taught  by  the  graduates  of  these 
united  colleges  if  graduates  are  to  be  accepted  later  as  fully  accredited  for 
college  entrance.  Whatever  variation  from  this  doctrine  has  been  per- 
mitted has  come  from  this  agreement  not  being  legal  or  enforceable,  since 
state  universities  have  been  liberal  in  the  recognizmg  of  high-school  gradu- 
ates in  their  own  states  when  the  teaching  force  in  the  high  school  does  not 
absolutely  comply  with  this  special  single  standard.  For  this  reason,  gradu- 
ates of  technical  institutions,  of  special  schools  of  many  kinds,  of  state 
teachers'  coU^es,  and  even  of  state  normal  schools  are  employed  by  school 
boards  without  full  regard  for  this  co-operative  system  of  accrediting  and 
accepting  high  schools.  As  a  consequence,  the  college  definition  of  stand- 
ards as  to  high-school  teacher  preparation  is  not  yet  in  the  laws  of  the  states, 
and  the  questions  involved  are  still  open  for  discussion. 

Who  is  a  htgh-schooi  teacher?— It  seems  reasonable  to  recognize  that  the 
definition  of  what  characteristics  a  high-school  teacher  should  possess  ought 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  type  of  high  school  imder  consideration.  Since 
there  are  many  more  village,  rural,  and  small-town  high  schools  than  there 
are  municipal  hi^  schools,  the  problem  is  not  a  single  or  a  sunple  one. 
The  mimidpal  high  school  can  be  a  law  unto  itself.  It  can  refuse  to  be 
limited  in  any  way  as  to  function  or  management  because  it  is  justified  in 
regarding  its  principal  and  its  faculty  as  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  many 
college  presidents  and  college  faculties.    Such  faculties  regard  their  work 
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as  not  subordinate  in  any  sense  of  the  word  and  they  properly  dedine  to 
to  give  any  attention  to  the  formal  demands  or  the  specific  requirements  of 
these  voluntary  associations  seeking  to  decide  the  province  of  high  schools. 
But  for  the  great  majority  of  the  high  schools  found  in  all  the  states,  there 
is  by  necessity  a  different  condition.  They  pay  meager  salaries,  they  main- 
tain few  courses  of  study,  they  experience  frequent  changes  in  their  teaching 
corps,  they  occupy  a  restricted  environment,  and  they  grant  a  limited 
service.  Even  with  these  minor  conditions  they  are  becoming,  because  of 
numbers,  the  principal  source  of  student  supply  for  institutions  of  hi^er 
learning  and  are  for  that  reason  of  acknowledged  importance  to  those  who 
desire  to  dictate  policies,  control  standards,  approve  courses  of  study,  and 
decide  the  preparation  of  the  teachers.  College-educated  teachers  are  not 
certain  of  success,  as  experience  has  shown,  hence  school  boards  find  it 
necessary  to  require  eiperience  and  training  as  well  as  schdarship. 

The  normd-school  producir-li  normal  schools  are  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
prq>aration  of  high-school  teachers,  they  must  recognize  the  minimum 
standards  approved  in  the  states  where  they  are  located  and  maintain  a 
course  of  study  and  training  that  is  superior  to  such  qualifications.  They 
can  hardly  daim  to  be  fully  capable  unless  they  grant  every  q>portumty 
that  education  and  training  can  give.  The  students  who  come  to  normal 
schools  do  not  know  their  possibilities  and  prospects  professionally  when 
they  first  b^in  their  work.  They  need  to  find  themselves,  and  many  of 
them  will  learn  that  they  are  better  adi^ted  to  hi^-school  teaching  than 
to  other  kinds.  They  should  be  allowed  to  differentiate  and  to  prq>are  for 
the  right  field  of  teaching.  The  students  in  such  a  school  are  of  many  types 
and  their  individualities  deserve  recognition.  College  graduates  are  just  as 
variable  and  as  individualistic  Some  of  them  could  work  with  distin- 
guished success  in  primary  schools,  others  with  equivalent  capability  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  others  in  hi^  schook,  and  others  in  executive  positions. 
The  normal  school  has  the  best  atmosphere  to  give  a  teacher  the  laigest 
opportunity,  and  its  very  organization  and  spirit  give  it  a  great  chance  for 
a  large  service,  if  it  has  the  means,  the  faculty,  and  the  standards  that  the 
age  demands. 

The  public  school  as  an  instUuiionr-The  public  schools  are  not  dissected 
parts  to  be  treated  differently;  they  are  an  institution  as  a  whde.  They 
cannot  be  subdivided  into  divisions  and  conducted  as  if  they  require  a 
different  attitude  toward  life.  The  unity  of  the  work  of  a  public  school  is 
the  greatest  need  of  the  present  period  of  development  in  educational 
progress.  Teachers  are  not  better  or  more  useful  because  they  occupy 
different  places  in  the  system.  It  requires  just  as  much  talent,  just  as 
thoro  preparation,  just  as  competent  manhood  and  womanhood  to  be  an 
elementary  teacher  as  it  does  to  be  a  high-school  teacher.  In  fact,  if  there 
are  any  special  difficulties  and  q>ecial  needs  that  require  superior  gifts  and 
'^iperior  mental  development  on  the  part  of  the  teachar  they  are  to  be  pro- 
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vided  for  in  the  earlier  years.  There  needs,  therefore,  to  be  a  higher  valua- 
tion of  the  years  of  childhood  They  should  not  be  considered  inferior  to 
those  of  youth.  Special  premium  should  not  be  placed  upon  high-school 
teaching  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Inferiority  has  no  proper  place  anywhere 
in  these  mighty  undertakings,  and  aristocracy  has  no  rightful  recognition  in 
a  democracy. 

The  North  Ceniral  staks. — ^For  forty  years  there  has  been  some  form  of 
accrediting  secondary  schools  in  the  North  Central  states.  The  system  of 
admission  by  certificate  has  become  imiversal  and  is  highly  approved  as 
successful  and  reliable.  In  1895,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  was  organized  by  the  more  prominent  schools  of 
both  classes,  and  an  annual  meeting  is  held  in  Chicago  to  consider  problems 
and  receive  the  rq>ort  of  the  commission  on  accrediting  collegiate  and 
secondary  institutions.  In  1914,  there  are  approximately  eight  hundred 
high  schools  listed  as  accredited,  and  every  state  has  a  system  of  inspection. 
There  are,  at  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  small  high  schools  that  are  not 
registered  by  this  association  because  they  are  not  large  enough  to  become 
members  or  because  they  do  not  or  cannot  comply  with  the  technical 
standards  reqiiired.  The  graduates  of  these  smaller  high  schools  are  usually 
accepted  by  the  collies  in  the  states  where  they  are  located.  Many  well- 
orgamzed  and  well-conducted  colleges  are  not  members  of  the  North  Central 
Association  and  hence  are  not  compelled  to  enforce  the  regulations  adopted. 
This  condition  grants  to  these  small  colleges  a  source  of  patronage  thru 
these  graduates  that  is  very  acceptable  and  gives  them  talent  in  student- 
ship uid  strength  of  promise  that  is  not  second  to  the  fully  accredited 
graduate.  A  valuable  rq>ort,  including  many  tables  of  statistics,  covering 
these  eight  hundred  accredited  high  schools  of  the  North  Central  states  has 
been  completed  by  Walter  A.  Jessup,  of  Iowa,  and  L.  D.  Coffman,  of 
Illinois.  This  report  has  been  published  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  in  the  ThkUenlh  Yearbook,  and  is  an  enlightening  con- 
tribution on  the  subject  of  the  high  schook  of  this  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  ascertained  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  high-school  teachers 
in  these  most  favored  high  schools  were  teachers  of  limited  experience; 
13  per  cent  had  one  year,  20  per  cent  had  two  years,  and  29  per  cent  had 
three  years  of  experience.  The  smaller  cities  were  the  practice  schools  for 
the  larger  cities,  as  their  better  teachers  soon  found  emplo3rment  in  the 
larger  districts.  It  b  easy  to  infer  that  the  non-accredited  high  schools  in 
these  states  were  below  this  standard  of  experience  as  they  pay  smaller 
salaries  and  have  less  favored  conditions  for  permanent  workers. 

The  North  Central  Association  has  alwa3rs  required  that  the  high-school 
teachers  in  the  accredited  class  should  be  college  graduates  or  the  equiva- 
lent. This  report  shows  that  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  in  the  eight  himdred 
high  schools  are  not  coll^;e  graduates,  some  cities  having  as  many  as  fifty 
teachers  who  are  below  the  standard.    Of  the  7,095  teadiers  thus  studied. 
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1,040  were  normal-school  graduates  only,  5,109  college  graduates  only,  and 
946  college  graduates  after  they  were  normal-school  graduates.  Of  the 
7,095  persons  thus  classified,  only  4,856  had  degrees  of  any  kind,  indicating 
that  even  the  term  '^ college  graduate''  did  not  have  a  uniform  meaning 
among  teachers. 

The  most  important  lessons  of  this  able  rq>ort  are: 

I.  Standards  determined  by  definition  are  not  uniformly  appUed  in  practice. 

a.  The  problem  of  administering  a  system  of  sdiools  varies  in  complexity  according 
to  the  size  of  the  community,  the  enrdment  of  the  schod,  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  num- 
ber of  the  classes,  and  the  character  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Professionalization  in  teaching  rests  at  present  with  the  more  experienced  teachers 
in  the  largest  places. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  last  word  is  not  yet 
said  on  the  training  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  since  the  need  exceeds  the 
supply  and  the  development  of  the  country  at  large  precedes  the  endeavc»s 
of  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

J.  J.  DOYNE,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CONWAY,  ARK. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  education  is  the  result  of  influences 
brought  about  by  environment  and  association.  But  little  choice  is  given 
to  the  child  as  to  the  character,  quality,  or  extent  of  its  education.  Out- 
side agencies  are  responsible  largely  for  the  outcome  of  the  school  life. 
It  is  true  that  these  agencies  may  so  act  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  child 
as  to  bring  about  a  harmonious  development  of  all  its  faculties;  unfor- 
tunately the  reverse  is  also  true.  Much,  therefore,  depends  on  the  teacher: 
the  broader  his  outlook;  the  more  thoroly  he  is  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  his  work;  the  more  alert  he  is  to  his  opportimities;  and  the  mott  ready 
he  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  he  is  doing,  the  more  will  his  students 
approximate  more  nearly  an  ideal  development  in  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

Propagandists  may  advance  theories,  the  course  of  study  may  be 
enriched — ^a  doubtful  phrase — ^much  enthusiasm  may,  for  the  time,  be 
aroused,  but  the  education  that  counts  is  that  which  best  fits  one  for 
relatively  complete  living  in  whatever  position  he  may  occupy. 

At  the  basis  of  all  successful  teaching  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
degree  of  scholarship.  That  this  scholarship  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  need  not  be  so  profound  or  so  extended  as  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  in  schools  of  high  grade  may  be  admitted,  but  certainly  it  should 
be  every  whit  as  thoro  and  as  much  at  his  conmiand.  More  than  this, 
it  should  be  definite  and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  taught. 

The  great  fault  with  many  graduates  of  hi^  schools  and  colleges  who 
essay  to  teach  in  rural  schools  is  that  their  education  is  top-heavy.    While 
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this  is  not  the  case  with  those  teachers  who  have  had  simply  a  training  in 
dementary  courses  in  rural  schools  or  poorly  graded  town  schools,  a  serious 
trouble  confronts  the  latter  also,  in  that  they  are  unable  to  decide  on  courses 
of  study  that  will  meet  the  conditions  imder  which  they  are  to  labor.  A 
training  to  meet  problems  of  this  sort  and  to  handle  them  successfully 
is  all-important.  What  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  shall  be  stressed 
and  what  parts  of  *given  subjects  shall  have  special  attention,  considered 
from  the  needs  and  the  environment  of  the  rural-school  pupil,  should  have 
special  consideration.  The  teacher  in  the  rural  school  is  expected  to  do 
the  work  covered  by  a  coiurse  of  study  issued  by  the  state  department 
of  education  or  adopted  by  his  board  of  trustees.  Too  frequently  he  has 
no  voice  in  the  making  of  this  course  of  study  and  yet  is  held  responsible 
for  its  being  carried  out  in  his  school.  In  the  main,  these  courses  of  study, 
as  far  as  they  include  the  elementary  subjects,  have  merit.  They  must 
be  taught,  and  it  is  important  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  in  these 
subjects  should  be  especially  thoro  and  exact.  The  ability  to  write  cor- 
rectly an  English  sentence  is  worth  more  to  him  than  to  be  able  to  translate 
indifferently  an  ode  from  Horace.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  be  able  to 
interest  a  class  in  practical  problems,  such  as  finding  the  cost  of  fencing 
a  tract  of  land,  than  to  be  able  to  teach  them  to  find  the  value  of  pi.  It 
is  better  that  the  teacher  know  the  geography  and  history  of  his  own  vicinity 
than  that  he  can  readily  name  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  better 
that  the  teacher  know  how  to  formidate  and  utilize  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  the  needs  oi  his  pupils  than  that  he  shall  be  able  to  give  them 
instruction  so  varied  in  its  character  that  it  shall  educate  them  away  from 
their  environment 

The  training  of  such  teachers,  then,  must  include  a  review  of  the 
main  essentials  of  the  elementary  branches;  a  study  of  the  best  methods 
of  enlarging  on  the  textbook  content,  or  curtailing  the  same  when  expedi- 
ent; the  presentation  of  a  general,  and  in  some  instances  a  special,  plan 
for  using  such  illustrations  and  devices  as  shall  fix  the  instruction  in  the 
minds  ol  the  pupils;  and  the  stressing  of  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
in  conducting  the  general  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

Peculiar  problems  confront  the  rural-school  teacher.  He  will  find  in 
the  rural  community  a  degree  of  independence  of  thought  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  residents  which  is  not  to  be  observed  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion; a  disinclination  to  abandon  set  customs  and  to  adopt  suggestions 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  change  in  any  way  their  system  qf  living; 
a  degree  of  contentment  or  resignation  to  conditions  which  it  will  be  hard 
to  overcome;  a  seeming  lack  of  time  for  the  higher  amenities  of  life  when 
the  daily  tasks  have  had  their  share  of  attention;  a  helpless  attitude  toward 
hardships,  inconveniences,  and  deprivations,  wrongly  credited  to  destiny, 
which  they  make  but  little  effort  to  improve;  an  absence  of  that  perspec- 
tive which  would  give  them  vistas  of  ideals  which  may,  thru  their  efforts. 
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be  wroug^  out  into  the  actual;  an  isolation  which  in  many  cases  makes 
the  home  a  petty  sovereignty;  the  existence  of  petty  nd^borhood  jealousies 
and  prejudices  ^i^ch  have  engendered  factional  strife  such  as  prevents 
unity  of  sentiment  for  the  common  good.  Since  the  rural-school  teadier 
is  to  be  a  leader  in  molding  sentiment  and  in  planning  and  executing,  in 
an  effective  way,  needed  reforms,  his  training  should  be  sudi  as  shall 
acquaint  him  with  social  and  economic  problems  related  to  rural  life, 
develop  his  power  of  initiative,  call  for  the  exercise  of  originality,  strengthen 
habits  of  self-reliance,  encourage  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  inspire  an 
ambition  to  be  indeed  a  leader  in  school  and  omununity  advancement. 
Much  of  this  applies  to  his  work  in  the  community,  as  it  seems  evident 
that  his  success  in  the  schoolroom  will  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  identifies  himself  with  the  home  and  conununity  life.  Since  his 
patrons  are  mainly  of  the  farming  dass,  his  knowledge  of  agrarian  condi- 
tions, restrictions,  and  possibilities  of  improvemrat  shoidd  be  continually 
on  the  increase.  Agriculture  should,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  his  curriculum, 
studied  from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  standpoints.  Opinicms 
and  {generalizations  such  as  he  may  form  and  express,  gathered  from  cursory 
readings,  will  not  suffice.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  heard  of  things  or 
has  read  of  things,  but  the  man  who  has  seen  them  and  can  do  them,  if 
called  upon,  who  has  the  decided  advantage. 

It  may  not  be  advisable  to  introduce  vocational  studies  into  the  country 
schools  just  now;  for  but  few  teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects 
successfully  and  yet  do  justice  to  the  cultmal  subjects,  when  the  character 
ot  the  student  body  in  the  average  country  school  is  considered.  There 
is  too  great  a  variation  in  the  extent  of  knowledge,  there  are  too  many 
classes  to  be  looked  after,  an^*too  little  time  to  be  allotted,  to  allow  for 
much  work  other  than  that  embraced  in  a  well-ordered  course  of  study. 
Besides,  the  coimtry  lads  and  lassies  already  know,  after  a  fashion,  how  to 
look  after  the  many  things  incident  to  rural  life.  What  they  eq>ecially 
need  is  training  in  how  to  improve  on  theu:  methods,  and  thus  save  time, 
expense,  and  energy;  how  to  conserve  what  nature  has  provided  and  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage  the  materials  and  opportunities  at  hand.  Thus 
life  presents  to  the  pupils  a  new  aspect;  broader  fields  of  endeavor  have 
been  opened  to  them;  an  inspiring  conception  of  their  own  power  and 
possibilities  has  been  aroused;  the  desire  to  achieve  has  been  awakened; 
and  the  erstwhile  commonplace  assiunes  new  and  inviting  phases.  These 
less(ms  must  come  from  the  practical  vocational  training  received  by  the 
teacher,  a  training  not  necessarily  extended  in  character,  but  certainly 
one  capable  of  ads^tation  to  school  and  community  needs.  It  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  pupils  alone;  but  the  patrons  themselves  may  gradually 
be  won  to  the  teadier's  point  of  view  and  thus  become  willing  to  risk  his 
judgment  and  direction.  When  he  has  secured  this  concession  a  broad 
Seld  of  usefulness  has  opened  to  him. 
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The  study,  therefore,  of  the  economic  life  in  rural  communities  becomes 
important  in  his  training.  The  problems  that  are  to  be  found  in  one  such 
community  are,  in  the  main,  to  be  found  in  all,  and  preparation  should  be 
made  in  advance  for  anticipating  and  solving  them.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  preclude  even  a  passing  referoice  to  these  conditions,  but  their 
existence  is  patent  to  all  students  of  rural  life.  If  the  training-school  for 
the  teacher  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  as  an  adjunct  to  its  work  a  model 
rural  school,  imder  the  direction  of  one  who  knows  how  to  handle  a  school 
.of  this  character,  and  the  student-teacher  is  permitted  to  observe  and  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  this  school  under  competent  direction,  he  is 
receiving  a  degree  of  preparation  for  the  work  on  iidiich  he  must  soon  enter 
such  as  will  prove  invaluable  to  him.  Along  with  this  division  of  his  work 
should  be  given  sane  plans  concerning  the  study  of  school  architecture, 
schoolroom  decoration,  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  such  athct 
subjects  as  wiU  doubtless  demand  his  consideration  and  his  best  efforts 
toward  improvement  when  he  shall  assume  charge  of  a  rural  school.  As 
these  matters  are  controlled  largely  by  the  directors  and  patrons  of  the 
district,  it  seems  that  the  development  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  present  his  views  with  convincing  clearness  and  exactness  should  be  a 
feature  of  his  training.  The  mere  stud)ring  of  textbooks  on  these  subjects 
or  listening  to  lengthy  dissertations  from  instructors  will  not  sufBce.  If 
there  be  subjects  of  debate  that  should  especially  engage  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  teacher  who  is  preparing  to  do  rural-school  work,  it  seems 
that  those  above  mentioned  are  peculiarly  i^t.  The  training  here  secured 
should  develop  a  facility  of  expression  and  an  extent  of  knowledge  which 
will  prove  a  valuable  asset  to  him  in  his  talks  with  the  individual  patrons 
or  in  meetings  held  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  masses. 

Thus  far  consideration  has  been  given  mainly  to  the  material,  the 
really  extraneous  features,  of  the  teachers'  work.  This  has  been  done 
since  it  is  considered  all-important,  in  order  that  successful  teaching  may 
be  done,  that  the  surroundings  be  of  such  character  as  to  place  the  child 
in  the  best  possible  attitude  for  receiving  instruction.  Admiration  for 
the  beautiful  grows  with  association  with  that  wbkh  is  attractive;  appre- 
ciation of  the  convenient  is  a  natural  sequence  to  the  utilization  of  those 
things  which  make  for  one's  comfort  and  lighten  one's  tasks.  Love  for  the 
intellectual  depends  for  its  growth  on  the  means  employed  to  devdop 
its  interest  and  keep  alive  its  enthusiasm. 

He  who  would  make  disdples,  however,  must  show  forth  in  his  life  and 
practice  the  merits  of  those  teachings  he  would  inculcate.  Thus  the  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school  should  have  in  it  much  that  shall 
tend  to  soften  his  aq[>erities,  cultivate  due  familiarity  with  those  simpler 
devices  that  lessen  the  drudgery  of  home  and  vocational  life,  and  create 
a  longing  for  those  attributes  that  fittingly  adorn  and  dignify  the  cultiured 
citizen.    Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  sort  of  training  in  this  respect 
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for  the  rural  teacher  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  aesthetic,  the  utilitarian, 
and  the  idealistic  in  his  nature.  When  this  trinal  development  has  taken 
place,  then  he  is  in  a  position  to  urge  the  claims  of  these  qualities  on  those 
who  may  come  within  the  limits  of  his  influence. 

If  it  be  expected  that  the  teacher  in  the  urban  school  will  look  well  to 
his  dress,  his  habits,  his  language,  and  his  general  bearing,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  teacher  in  the  rural  districts  shall  be  equally  circum- 
spect. Would  it  be  amiss,  then,  to  say  that  lessons  in  morals  and  manners 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  his  training?  While  it  is  true  that  the  virtues 
and  characteristics  of  a  gentleman  may  be  largely  inherited,  training  may 
do  much  to  develop,  to  modify,  and  to  adapt  them  to  social  conditions.  The 
dependence  of  the  dty  upon  the  country  has  had  much  mention,  and  song 
and  story  have  lent  their  aid  to  stress  this  relation;  but  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  itself  shall  receive  notice.  When 
once  it  awaken^  to  a  realization  of  its  inherent  worth  and  power  of  self- 
development,  then  the  golden  age  of  prosperous  and  contented  country 
life  will  have  been  ushered  in. 

Again,  the  entire  training  of  the  teacher  for  the  rural  school  should  be 
directed  toward  a  training  for  leadership.  For  ages  the  continuous  draft- 
ing of  the  best  brain  and  brawn  of  the  country  to  the  dty  has  been  a  serious 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  former.  Talent  is  more  readily  recognized 
by  the  urbanite  than  by  his  more  prosaic  brother  in  the  country.  Induce- 
ments, often  specious  in  their  character,  lure  the  youth  from  his  peaceful, 
tho  circumscribed,  environments  and  invite  him  to  enter  the  absorbing 
struggle  for  place  and  prominence.  He  grows  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  monotony  of  his  life  and  goes  imwillingly  to  his  tasks,  now  become 
a  drudgery.  He  hears  of  the  occasional  successes  that  have  been  the 
fortune  of  those  who  have  made  the  venture  and  longs  to  enter  the  lists, 
to  engage  in  the  contests,  and  to  hear  the  plaudits  that  shall  proclaim  his 
triumphs. 

Against  these  inroads  on  the  best  wealth  of  the  country,  the  rural-school 
teacher  must  wage  successful  warfare.  ''Back  to  the  country"  need  not 
be  his  slogan;  but  "stay  with  the  country"  should  be  his  appeal,  and  his 
training  ^ould  be  such  as  may  enable  him  to  gain  audience,  to  convince 
with  his  earnestness,  to  win  adherents,  and  to  start  a  crusade  which  shall 
transform  existing  conditions  and  bring  back  the  old-time  peace  and  con- 
tentment, modified  by  present-day  advancements  and  improvements, 
which  once  marked  in  his  ^mple  state  the  dweller  ''far  from  the  madding 
crowd." 
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THE  TRAINING-SCHOOL 

W.  T.  CASRINGTON,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD,  ICO. 

We  prefer  to  call  the  normal-school  laboratory  in  which  methods  and 
management  of  schools  are  tried  out  the  ''training-school"  rather  than  the 
''practice  school."  As  this  school  is  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Missouri  State  Normal  School  of  the  Fourth  District,  it  is  perhaps  more  an 
observation  school  than  it  is  a  practice  school.  All  practice  teaching  is 
preceded  by  a  term's  work  in  observation.  This  consists  in  spending  at 
least  two  hours  each  day  for  twelve  weeks  with  some  one  of  the  several 
supervisors  in  the  school.  The  main  work  consists  in  helping  the  teacher 
in  managing  the  children,  in  taking  care  of  the  materials,  in  keeping  them 
in  place  and  ready  for  use,  and  in  co-operating  with  the  supervisor  in  making 
definite  plans  for  all  the  work  of  the  school.  This  supervisor  handles  a 
small  group  of  teachers,  from  six  to  eight,  at  one  time.  They  make  observa- 
tion of  the  supervisor's  teaching,  and,  from  time  to  time,  each  in  turn  takes 
charge  of  some  class,  and  the  others,  including  the  supervisor,  become  the 
critics.  This  term  of  observation  f dlows  a  careful  study  of  general  method 
and  princq>les  of  teaching,  and  it,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  one  term  of  practice 
teaching.  This  practice  teaching  consists  in  taking  full  charge  of  one  class 
for  a  quarter  of  a  day  during  twelve  weeks. 

We  have  also  a  high-school  department  in  our  training-school.  It  is 
handled  much  the  same  way  as  each  of  the  eight  grades  is  handled,  with 
this  exception:  No  one  is  given  work  to  do  in  the  high  school  who  has  not 
had  at  least  a  term  of  observation  in  some  grade.  With  yoimg  and  inex- 
perienced teachers,  a  term  each  of  observation  and  of  practice  is  required 
of  those  who  would  do  practice  work  in  the  high  school. 

There  is  one  definite  policy  wl^ch  we  have  adopted  in  dealing  with 
mature  and  eiperienced  teachers.  They  are  required  to  do  both  observa- 
tion and  practice  work.  The  amount  of  each  in  every  case  is  determined 
by  the  efficiency.  We  have  found  it  impractical  to  require  the  same  amount 
of  every  teacher.  It  is  believed  that  this  method  of  handling  individuals 
has  had  the  very  best  of  results.  Necessity  drove  us  to  experimenting  in 
this  line,  for  our  attendance  has  been  much  larger  than  our  facilities  for 
handling. 

We  consider  this  training-school  work  the  most  important  work  of  the 
normal  school  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  handle. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIMENTATION  AND  INVESTIGATION 

JAMES  M.  GREEN,  PRINCIPAL,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON,  N.J. 

Professional  experimentation  and  investigation  in  our  department  must 
be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  normal  schooL  The  normal  school 
is  not  essentially  a  place  for  original  research  or  scientific  investigation— 
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it  is  rather  a  place  for  selection,  definition,  and  adi^tation.  The  normal 
schools  have  established  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  coimtry 
because  of  their  direct  and  practical  service  in  common  education  from 
the  beginning  up.  It  is  their  function  to  select  from  the  body  of 
knowledge  that  which  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  people  of  their 
respective  districts  and  adapt  it  to  the  various  grades  of  development 
in  childhood  and  youth.  There  is  no  service  that  is  more  important  at 
the  present  time. 

We  are  ail  anxious  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  we  mingle  with  the  various 
departments  of  education  seeking  their  views.  It  must  be  apparent  to  us 
all  that  there  is  great  indefinitenes^  in  the  use  of  terms.  We  hear  such 
expressions  as  cultural  and  practical,  industrial  and  vocational,  economic 
and  social,  agricultural  and  mechanical,  etc.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  any- 
one carefully  define  the  meanings  of  these  words  I  We  have  incorporated 
into  our  educational  vocabulary  categorical  terms  largely  without  giving 
to  them  specific  significance.  It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the 
concepts  suggested  by  these  s3rmbols  in  the  various  minds.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  literature  or  geography  or  history  or  science  ? 

I  recently  took  up  a  textbook  in  history  for  high  schools  and  found  that 
the  reference  it  contained  were  so  general  and  abbreviated  that  I  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  natural  human  activities.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  institution  that  devotes  itself  peculiarly  to  the  principles  that  underly 
the  making  of  the  curriculiun.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  particular  function 
of  the  normal  school.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  us  who  would  confidently 
assert  that  he  had  foimd  the  correct  curriculum.  We  may,  however, 
declare  with  some  confidence  our  method  of  approach  to  a  solution.  He 
who  would  build  the  curriculum  must,  so  far  as  possible,  free  himself  from 
all  preconceived  notions  and  look  directly  at  the  life  aroimd  him  and  deter- 
mine the  best  thing  to  be  done  imder  all  the  conditions. 

I  know  no  easier  definition  of  a  good  school  than  a  school  that  deter- 
mines the  best  thing  to  be  done  and  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Such  a  school 
will  realize  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  geography  is  essential,  that  the 
child  must  recognize  certain  earth  forms,  soil  and  climate  conditions,  pro- 
duction, trade,  and  transportation  relations,  but  will  not  confuse  this 
knowledge  with  indiscriminate  current  events  as  they  appear  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers.  Such  a  school  will  distinguish  between  knowledge  of 
English  and  power  in  English;  it  will  distinguish  between  the  health  laws 
and  the  political  customs  of  a  community;  it  will  see  the  relation  of  art  to 
industry;  of  chemistry  to  domestic  economy;  of  botany  and  zoology  to 
agricultiu^y  and  of  history  to  social  organization. 

The  academic  school  treats  distinctly  of  subject-matter;  the  normal 
school  treats  distinctly  of  the  relations  of  subject-matter  to  life  in  its  various 
grades,  general  and  special.  Ours  is  the  laboratory  of  relative  values  out 
of  which  must  come  the  clearest  d^nition  of  that  which  is  fundamental. 
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elementary,  and  essential,  and  the  best  plans  for  its  organization  and  estab- 
lishment. To  this  end  we  should  address  oiirselves  and  with  this  purpose 
we  can  render  an  ever-increasing  service. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 

ST.  PAUL  MEETING 


OFFICERS 


Ffsidrnth"},  G.  Csabbb,  pccsidciit,  State  Nonnal  School Kkhmond,  Ky. 

yi€§^FnHima^V.  S.  Comf,  pfoidait,  State  Nonnal  School Wayne,  Ncbr. 

S^crttofy    W.  T.  OutuaozoN,  pretkknt.  State  Nonnal  School Springfield,  Mo. 


FIRST  SESSION— WxD2«E8DAY  Afibkmoom,  July  8,  1914 

The  fiiBt  meedog  of  the  Department  of  Nonnal  Schools  was  held  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m.  by  President  J.  G.  Crabbe. 
The  following  program  was  carried  out: 

"The  Practice  School  and  the  Work  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  in  IV^—Jdtm  W. 
Cook,  president,  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  BL 

Discussion:  John  A.  H.  Keith,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.; 
W.  T.  Carrington,  president,  State  Normal  Schod,  Springfield,  Mo. 

"How  Can  Normal  Schools  Best  Help  the  Forward  Movement  in  Rural  Life?" — 
J.  W.  Brister,  preadent,  State  Normal  Scnool,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Discussion:  H.  H.  Seoiey,  president,  State  Teadiers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

"Some  New  Demands  on  Normal  Schools" — ^Philander  P.  Ckoton,  United  States 
ccKnmissioner  of  education,  Washingtcm,  D.C. 

A  discussion  followed  this  paper  in  which  many  membeis  took  part. 

SECOND  SESSION-— Thursday  Fqsekook,  July  9,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  a.m.,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  President  Crabbe  in  the  chair. 

The  first  pi^ier,  "The  Strength  of  the  Normal  Schools,"  was  presented  by  David  B. 
Johnson,  president,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Rode  Hill,  S.C. 

Alfred  C.  Thompson,  principal,  State  Normal  and  Traimng  School,  Brockport,  N.Y., 
gave  an  address  entitled  "Notable  Shortcomings  of  State  Normal  Schools." 

In  the  absence  of  George  H.  Black,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  who  was  to  present  a  paper  on  "llie  I£gh  School's  Share  in  the  Training  of 
Teachers,"  the  subject  was  discussed  by  John  R.  Kirk,  president,  State  Normal  School, 
Kiriisville,  Mo. 

There  was  much  discussion  on  all  three  subjects  in  which  the  following  persons 
participated:  J.  F.  Marsh,  secretary.  State  Board  of  Regents  of  West  ^^rginia,  Charles- 
ton, W.Val;  U.S.  Conn,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Wayne,  Nebr.;  W.  S.  Dearmont, 
president.  State  Normal  Schod,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  James  O.  Engleman,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Decatur,  HL 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President— Dmg^t  B.  Waldo,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

For  Vice-Presidenlr-'ThoiDza  W.  Butcher,  president.  State  Normal  School,  En^xuia, 
Kans. 

For  Secretary—ViaSXc  A.  Shoemaker,  president,  State  Normal  School,  St.  Ckmd, 
Minn. 
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On  the  motion  of  President  Brister,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  members  of  Congress  tonching  national  aid  for  the  touching  oC 
industrial  subjects  in  normal  schools.  The  chairman  aj^xnnted  the  fdlowing  men  to 
serve  on  the  committee:  H.  H.  Seerley,  president,  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falb, 
Iowa,  chairman;  John  A.  H.  Keith,  president.  State  Normal  Schod,  Oshkosh,  Wis.; 
and  J.  W.  Brister,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  CcHnmittee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows: 

In  order  that  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  may  be  made  more  efficknt  in 
organization  and  more  effective  in  training  the  various  types  of  teachers  and  public-school 
spedalbts  demanded,  we  favor  the  further  organization  of  normals  into  specialized 
departments  so  far  as  such  organization  increases  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  the  school 
without  destroying  its  unity. 

We  bdieve  that  the  present  close,  sympathetic  connection  and  co-operation  between 
the  normal  sdiools  and  the  public-school  system  should  be  continued  to  the  end  that 
the  normal  sdiool  may  continue  to  minister  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  common  sdioob 
and  high  schools  of  the  land. 

We  favor  well-organized  extension  service  in  connection  with  every  normal  school 
of  the  country  in  order  to  enable  teachers  now  in  the  fidd  to  continue  their  education 
while  earning  a  living  wage,  and  in  order  to  bring  to  the  taxpayers  directly  at  the  amaHest 
possible  cost  all  forms  of  sodal  service  and  conunimi^  udHft. 

Just  as  we  have  affirmed  our  bdief  in  sane  vocatJonal  guidance  and  expert  training 
of  our  workers,  we  now  declare  our  conviction  that  the  normal  schools  of  the  country 
should  do  all  within  their  power  to  introduce  sane  recreational  guidance  which  wm 
enable  society  to  take  proper  care  of  its  wooers  during  the  hours  of  necessary  rest  and 
recreation. 

We  commend  the  present  efforts  of  normal-school  presidents  and  faculties  to  revise 
and  adapt  directlv  to  teaching  work  and  classroom  needs  the  present  courses  in  psychology, 
pedagogy,  and  other  so-called  professional  subjects;  and  we  commend  the  effort  of  normal 
sdiools  to  resbt  undue  standardization  and  to  improve  their  courses  of  study  in  keqiing 
with  new  and  pressing  needs. 

We  favor  the  shaping  of  conditions  in  our  normal  schods  to  provide  for  the  more 
extensive  and  more  pointed  and  thoro  preparation  of  teachers.  Wherever  possible,  the 
normal  schools  should  be  prepared  to  do  three  or  four  years  ai  work  above  the  hi^  sdKX>l 
and  should  continue  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  hi^^  schools  as  well  as  for  the  rural, 
village,  graded,  and  dty  schools.  We  bdieve  that  the  practice  of  using  one  institution 
to  prepare  primaiv  teachers,  another  to  prepare  grammar-^rade  teachers,  and  another 
to  prepare  high-schod  teachers  enforces  a  premature,  artificial,  and  unnatural  dassifica- 
tion.  and  <me  which  is  destructive  to  unity  in  education  and  wasteful  as  to  the  use  of 
pubuc  funds. 

In  harmony  with  the  su^estions  of  our  national  commissioner  of  education,  we 
favor  laws  in  every  state  requiring  a  fair  dcfnt  of  scholarship  and  a  vear  or  more  of 
normal  training  for  the  k>west  grades  of  certificates;  and  we  favor  such  laws  and  sudi 
distribution  of  public  funds  as  will  give  the  rural  sdiools  of  our  oountrv  teachers  who  are 
not  excdled  in  attainment  and  skill  by  teachers  of  the  dty  schoob.  We  favor  the  normal 
schools  continuing  to  train  teachers  for  country  schoob  and  to  stimulate  and  foster  move- 
ments for  improvmg  rural  life. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  national  aid,  the  states  have  made  in^Mrtant  and  valuable 
investigations  and  have  accumulated  a  large  body  of  sdentific  knowledge  relating  to 
agriculture.  Little,  however,  has  ever  been  done  to  bring  this  knowledge  to  the  farmer. 
The  one  sure  means  by  whicn  the  knowledge  of  sdentific  agriculture  can  be  brou^t  to 
the  farmer  b  thru  die  public  sdioob;  and,  to  enable  the  ptSbUc  schoob  to  do  thb  great 
service  effectivdy,  they  must  have  teadiers  educated  in  the  normal  schoob  to  teach 
agriculture.  National  aid  extended  to  the  normal  sdioob  of  the  several  states  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  teachers  of  agriculture  b  necessary  to  make  fin^y  effective  all^that  the 
national  govornment  has  so  hx  done  toward  the  application  of  scientific  princ^es  in 
farming.  Thb  further  national  aid  to  stimulate  the  states  to  action  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  normal  schoob  we  consider  an  immediate  and 
pressing  need. 

We  view  with  alarm  the  activity  ai  the  Carnegie  and  Rodcefdler  foundations,  agencies 
not  in  any  way  req)onsible  to  the  people,  in  their  efforts  to  oontrd  the  polides  of  our  state 
educational  institutions,  to  fashion  after  their  ooncq^tion  and  to  standardize  our  courses 
of  study,  and  to  surround  the  institutions  with  conditions  widdb.  menace  true  academic 
freedom  and  defeat  the  primary  purpose  of  democracv  as  heretofore  preserved  invidate 
in  our  common  schools,  normal  schools,  and  imfvenities. 
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THIRD  SESSION— FwDAY  Afternoon,  July  10,  1914 
Round-Tablb  Cokrrencb 

The  department  met  In  round-table  discnsskm,  and  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m., 
with  D.  O.  Kinsman,  professor  of  dvks,  econcunics,  and  sociology,  State  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  in  the  chair. 

The  topic  under  discussion  was  ''The  Content  of  the  Course  in  Sociology  in  a  Normal 
School/'  the  first  ^)eaker  being  W.  H.  Cheever,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Discussion:  Willis  £.  Johnson,  president.  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Aberdeen,  SJ>ak.;  Gustav  S.  Petterson,  department  of  sociology.  State  Normal  Schocd, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

In  the  absence  of  Frank  H.  Carver,  State  Normal  College,  Dillon,  Mont.,  who  was 
to  have  discussed  this  topic,  his  ps^)er  was  read. 

W.  T.  Caxxington,  Secretary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HEADS  OP 

DEPARTMENTS  IN  IT 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  DEKALB,  ILL. 

I  assume  that  I  am  to  attempt  to  answer  two  questions:  What  should 
be  the  character  of  the  practice  school?  What  relation  should  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  normal  school  bear  to  it? 

1.  In  this  discussion  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  practice  school  is 
an  indbpensable  department  of  a  normal  school  Without  it  the  normal 
school  would  be  like  a  laboratory  without  apparatus  or  ezperimenti  like 
a  shop  without  machinery  or  tools. 

2.  A  practice  school  should  include  all  of  the  grades  for  the  teaching 
of  which  the  normal  school  is  preparing  its  pupils.  If  it  is  attempting  to 
fit  its  pupils  for  work  in  country  schools,  it  should  have  a  country  school 
as  a  department  of  its  practice  school,  or,  at  least,  an  ungraded  school 
substantially  similar  in  its .  characteristic  features  to  a  rural  ungraded 
school.  If  it  aspires  to  prepare  high-school  teachers,  there  should  be  an 
(^portunity  for  the  observation  of  a  good  high  school  at  least,  and,  what 
would  be  far  better,  for  practice  teaching  in  such  a  school. 

3.  These  schools  should  be  of  the  conventional  type,  with  children 
of  such  a  number  as  will  be  fouinl  ordinarily  in  the  common  school,  with 
excellent  funiiture,  with  an  admirable  equq>ment  in  the  way  of  apparatus, 
lilmuy,  room  decoration,  playground  and  playgroimd  apparatus,  school 
garden,  and  all  of  the  other  accessories  of  a  first<lass  school. 

4.  The  course  of  study  should  embody  the  most  improved  ideas  respect- 
ing the  curriculum.  It  should  include  manual  training,  the  household  arts 
and  sciences,  nature-study  courses,  excursions,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mani- 
fold means  by  which  the  young  are  introduced  to  the  life  of  their  time. 
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5.  The  faculty  of  the  practice  school  should  consist  of  a  general  director, 
special  assistants,  and  critics.  The  director  shoidd  be  a  thorogoing  expert 
in  education.  The  position  is  second  in  in^x>rtance  alone  to  that  of  the 
head  of  the  school,  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  superior  to  it.  The  practice  school 
is  peculiarly  the  center  of  the  situation.  In  a  very  true  sense,  the  normal 
school  should  be  built  around  the  practice  school.  All  that  goes  on  in  the 
former  is  supposed  to  point  to  the  latter.  The  value  of  the  former  is  prop- 
erly measured  by  the  effect  it  has  in  determining  the  character  of  the  latter. 
The  practice  school  has  for  its  problem  the  reduction  of  the  manifold  theo- 
ries of  education,  so  interesting  and  so  easy  to  discuss,  to  fruitful  schoolroom 
procedures.  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  educational  tasks  of  which 
I  know  an3rthing,  and  this  is  the  problem  which  the  director  of  practice  has 
to  solve  if  it  is  to  be  solved. 

It  is  possible  that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  a  director  of  practice.  I  am  constrained  to  say  something 
upon  the  subject  even  at  the  hazard  of  getting  out  of  line,  and  will  content 
m3rsdf  with  the  following  brief  suggestions: 

He  shoidd  be  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  elementary 
education  and  should  have  so  thoro  a  respect  for  its  problems  as  to  believe 
that  they  demand  the  highest  order  of  intelligence  and  ability  for  their 
solution.  Emerson  dedared  the  first  qualification  of  the  teacher  to  be  a 
warm  respect  for  the  child.  The  first  qualification  of  a  director  of  practice 
in  a  normal  school  is  a  profoimd  respect  for  his  calling. 

He  should  be  broadly  educated.  He  should  also  be  a  conceded  expert 
ii^  education.  By  this  is  meant  that  he  should  have  paid  such  attention  to 
the  mastery  of  its  theories,  its  literature,  its  history,  its  psychology,  and 
the  technic  of  its  practice,  as  the  physician  and  the  lawyer  pay  to  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  for  their  calling.  He  should  be  able  to  make  creditable 
showing  in  the  actual  management  of  a  class  of  children  in  any  of  the  grades 
that  he  attempts  to  supervise. 

He  should  have  a  well-defined  theory  of  education  and  he  should  be 
a  practical  psychologist.  We  hear  mudi  of  the  value  of  psychdogy  to 
the  teacher,  but  whether  its  study  will  be  of  any  practical  assistance  in 
working  out  his  problems  depends  upon  several  considerations.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  it  may  be  of  no  appreciable  value  whatever.  Some 
of  the  poorest  teaching  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  in  the  classroom 
of  the  professor  of  psychology.  Psychology  is  a  sdence  by  itself.  It  has 
greatly  enlarged  its  field  since  I  first  got  some  inkling  of  its  meaning  mcve 
than  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  extension  of  its  investigations  it  has  oome 
upon  the  science  of  pedagogy.  In  consequence  we  now  have  '^educational 
psychology."  By  this  is  meant  the  application  of  psychology  to  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching.  As  the  main  problem  in  teadiing  is  found  in  the  attempt 
to  aid  the  chfld  in  the  knowledge  process,  that  aspect  of  psychology  which 
reveals  the  conditions  under  whidi  this  process  proceeds  most  advantage- 
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ously  will  be  found  to  serve  the  teacher  best.  But  the  axlaptation  of  the 
science  to  the  teaching  problem  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  science  itself. 
He  who  can  do  it  well  b  a  ''practical"  p5ychol(>gist,  and  in  so  far  as  he  can 
do  it  well  he  is  prepared  for  the  work  of  director  of  practice. 

The  practice  school  makes  much  of  method  and  that  it  should  do  so 
goes  without  challenge.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  word  has  not  been  greatly 
abused.  In  the  past,  method  imposed  itself  upon  subject-matter  and 
often  in  a  tyrannical  way.  Now  subject-matter,  having  discovered  its 
intrinsic '  dignity ,  joins  hands  with  the  child  in  the  determination  of 
method. 

I  am  saying  this  as  a  preface  to  the  statement  that  he  who  under- 
takes the  administration  of  a  practice  school  should  understand  that  the 
largest  part  of  his  work,  after  the  direct  work  of  guidance,  must  be  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  I  should  modify  that 
statement  somewhat;  I  should  have  said  that  his  largest  work  will  be  the 
organization  of  a  body  of  critic  teachers  who  have  the  ability  to  get  the 
subject-matter  of  instruction  into  shape  for  the  best  presentation.  He  is 
greatest  who  can  multqdy  himself  by  putting  his  ideas  of  work  into  many 
minds.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  headmaster; 
we  have  but  to  study  his  aids.  Those  aids  are  the  critics,  who  come  into 
close  and  immediate  touch  with  the  pupil  teachers.  As  to  their  nimiber, 
generally  speaking  there  should  be  at  least  one  for  each  of  the  rooms.  I  say 
generally  speaking,  for  there  are  those  who  can  manage  two,  or  even  three, 
rooms  better  than  the  average  critic  can  manage  one. 

The  critics  should  be  mature  women.  They  should  command  respect 
by  their  attainments  and  not  less  by  their  characters.  EspedaUy  should 
they  have  those  qualities  of  sympathy  and  justice  and  tact  and  balance  ^ 
that  inspire  confidence  and  that  call  the  beginner  to  the  free  e3q)ression 
with  which  a  child  honors  his  mother.  It  has  been  for  many  years 
my  peculiar  privilege  to  observe  the  work  of  such  a  critic  The  beautiful 
girls  grow  more  beautiful  in  her  presence  as  they  exhibit  their  efforts  to 
her  discerning  scrutiny.  They  covet  her  estimate,  often  anticipating  her 
adverse  judgment  by  self-criticism,  and  they  seem  to  have  filtered  out  the 
element  of  personality,  caring  only  for  the  excellence  or  the  lack  of  excellence 
of  the  teaching  act.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  disturbing 
self-consciousness  and  to  have  left  only  the  thing  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
light  of  imiversal  principles.  I  have  seen  critics  who  cared  much  more 
for  their  methods  than  they  did  for  their  gir^s.  All  things  that  assist  in 
establishing  the  self-respect  of  the  pupil  teacher,  the  wholesome,  discerning 
self-respect,  go  far  toward  a  fine  success.  The  critic  who  has  not  learned 
that  simple  truth  has  not  gone  far  on  the  road  to  eminence  in  her  calling. 
All  things  that  lead  the  pupil  teacher  to  think  first  of  the  welfare  of  the 
child  go  farther  toward  a  fine  success,  probably,  than  any  other  one  thing, 
for  that  means  that  she  has  learned  what  it  is  all  for,  and  to  learn  that 
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early  is  to  get  at  the  fundamental  of  fundamentals.    If  the  critic  is  seized 
by  that  passion  she  is  one  of  the  chosen  ones. 

I  have  spoken  of  certain  qualifications  that  lie  in  the  realm  of  personality 
rather  than  of  technical  equipment,  because  that  lies  at  the  foundation. 
The  rest  consists  of  rational  ways  in  which  this  engaging  personality  puts 
itself  at  the  work  of  fitting  others  for  professional  service. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  professional  preparation  of  the  supervisee 
applies  with  parallel  force  here.  There  must  be  dear  ideas,  mastery  of 
principles,  a  highly  superior  tedmic  of  instruction  and  management,  and 
an  additional  ability  which,  in  the  experience  of  my  associates  and  myself, 
is  rarest  of  all.  Before  attempting  to  describe  it  I  must  be  permitted  a 
brief  digression. 

The  school  textbook  prepared  for  use  in  elementary  grades  is  true  to 
its  name;  it  is  a  book  of  texts.  For  evident  reasons  it  is  so  because  of  a 
practical  difficulty  that  is  encoimtered  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  relieve 
it  of  that  criticism.  In  order  that  a  book  shall  be  interesting  it  must  have 
an  attractive  content.  There  must  be  enough  of  detail  to  arouse  the 
imagination  and  thus  to  furnish  material  for  the  pupil  to  construct  a  situa- 
tion that  appeals  to  him.  But  such  a  textbook  would  have  at  least  two 
features  that  would  condenm  it  in  the  open  market:  it  would  be  far  too 
big  for  convenient  use  and  consequently  too  expensive.  Another  objection 
might  be  offered— it  would  be  so  interesting  that  the  children  would  read 
it  thru  at  home  and  then  the  teacher's  occupaticm  woidd  be  gone.  Think 
of  iti  A  textbook  that  was  ruined  for  school  purposes  because  a  child 
used  up  in  a  few  evenings  what  was  intended  to  last  him  for  several  monthsl 
What  should  be  done  with  such  a  greedy  creature  and  with  sudi  a  misfit 
in  the  way  of  a  book?  Parents  would  be  bankrupt  in  trying  to  keq>  pace 
with  sudi  an  intellectual  i^petite. 

What  shall  be  done  in  so  sad  a  situation?  Evidently  the  teadier 
must  furnish  the  main  part  of  the  enriching  material  in  the  form  of  oral 
instruction  in  the  earliest  grades,  and  when  the  child  is  able  to  read  for 
himsdf  reference  books  must  be  at  hand  for  the  pupils'  use.  But  here 
arise  three  difficulties,  especially  with  pupil  teachers.  Where  shall  the 
pupil  teadiers  go  ?  When  they  have  raised  that  question  I  have  heard  the 
critic  reply:  ''That  is  your  problem  and  you  must  learn  to  sdve  it."  In 
consequence  the  pupil  teacher  is  loaded  down  with  encydopedic  treatises 
upon  familiar  subjects  and  to  her  heavy  task  and  her  inexperience  there  is 
added  work  that  can  be  done  well  only  by  an  expert  Buttheencydopedias 
do  not  put  their  material  in  nicdy  digested  pedagogical  form;  it  would  be 
tmreasonable  to  expect  it.  In  consequence  there  remains  the  greater  task 
of  organizing  the  material  for  proper  presentation.  More  than  once  I  have 
seen  critics  require  young  pupil  teachers  to  attempt  more  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  week  than  the  head  of  a  department  in  a  normal  school 
'und  it  difficult  to  accomplish  in  the  time  at  her  disposal  in  three  months. 
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"Their  problem,"  indeed  I  What  supreme  nonsense!  "But  you  will 
nterfere  with  the  originality  of  the  pupil  teacher"  is  the  indignant  reply 
of  some  critic  who  never  attempted  to  do  the  extraordinarily  difficult  thing 
that  he  has  imposed  upon  the  timid  beginner,  who  has  all  of  the  troubles 
that  she  can  walk  under  as  it  is,  I  dare  say.  It  probably  interferes  with  the 
originality  of  the  art  student  to  see  a  fine  painting  that  someone  else  has 
put  upon  the  glowing  canvas,  but  it  is  a  blessed  interference.  It  is  an 
interference  with  the  originality  of  the  music  pupil  to  hear  a  great  singer, 
but  he  goes  across  the  world  to  find  such  an  interference.  By  the  same 
token,  a  would-be  poet  should  never  read  Shakespeare  until  his  originality 
is  fully  developed,  yet  we  encourage  our  pupik  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  poetry. 
And  the  third  difficulty  is  graver  than  both  of  the  others.  The  practice 
school  must  be  able  to  hold  its  own  by  the  side  of  the  school  that  is  not 
handicapped  by  inexperienced  teachers.  Here  is  a  difficulty  that  chal- 
lenges the  skill  of  the  most  capable  of  managers.  We  have  a  hard  enough 
time  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  that  part  of  the  public  that  will  consent 
to  have  their  children  taught  by  learners. 

And  now  I  may  return  to  the  point  of  departure.  Critic  teachers' 
should  be  able  to  do  this  organizing  work  upon  the  material  to  be  used 
in  the  process  of  instruction.  Pupil  teachers  must  be  saved  from  failure 
and  children  must  be  saved  from  a  sorry  waste  of  time.  As  the  music 
teacher  sets  before  his  pupik  the  finest  exhibition  of  his  art  that  is  available, 
in  order  that  their  standards  may  be  properly  formed,  so  the  critic  teacher 
should  set  before  her  pupik  the  finest  possible  piece  of  enrichment  and  of 
lesson  organization  at  her  command.  These  lessons  should  be  multiplied 
by  some  one  of  the  common  devices  and  made  freely  available.  It  k  an 
art  that  k  rather  slowly  acquired,  but  when  once  mastered  the  lessons  can 
be  prepared  with  such  facility  as  to  fumkh  a  liberal  supply.  The  critics 
under  my  personal  observation  have  made  large  numbers  of  them  within 
the  last  year.  The  relief  that  has  come  to  the  pupil  teachers  and  to  the 
children  in  consequence  k  not  easily  put  into  words. 

How  many  of  the  pupil  teachers  shoidd  a  critic  be  responsible  for? 
The  answer  to  that  question  will  depend  upon  the  organization  of  the 
t<*^liing  work.  After  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  half-day  teaching, 
I  should  rq;ard  it  as  a  calamity  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  need  of  superior  scholarship,  but  the  need  of  sufikient 
experience  in  the  actual  work  of  room  management  and  instruction  to 
make  the  attractive  features  of  teaching  apparent  and  the  difficult  features 
discernible,  and  enough  more  to  make  the  learners  quite  at  home  in  their 
chosen  calling,  has  become  so  apparent  in  the  problem  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  school  of  which  I  know  most  that  I  should  rather  add 
to  our  minim^im  for  beginners — from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  weeks 
of  half-day  work — ^than  to  HimlniRli  it.  With  such  an  arrangement  each 
critic  can  manage  from  four  to  six  pupil  teachers.    They  should  be  divided 
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equally,  if  possible,  between  the  first-termers  and  the  second.  The  first 
can  attend  to  minor  details  and  do  their  preparatory  work  of  observation 
while  the  second  go  forward  with  their  room  management. 

As  there  are  usually  superior  students  who  extend  their  course  in 
preparation  for  critic  work,  they  can  be  made  of  great  value  in  many  ways. 
It  has  been  our  custom  to  pay  to  such  pupils  a  small  stipend  in  the  way  of 
compensation.  I  must  not  continue  the  discussion  of  this  portion  of  my 
theme  further  altho  much  remains  to  be  said. 

6.  The  relation  of  heads  of  departments  to  the  practice  school  is  a 
matter  that  has  not  become  conventionalized  to  any  such  degree  as  have 
the  main  outlines  of  the  practice  work.  While  the  latter  work  differs  with 
different  schools,  there  are  strong  resemblances;  however,  there  has 
been  a  marked  individualizing  of  the  part  which  the  teachers  of  the  nonnal 
department  play  in  the  supervising  of  practice  work.  Here  are  some  of 
the  conditions  that  will  account  for  this  variation: 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  the  pa}rment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
We  are  always  discriminating  between  necessities  and  desirable  features. 
There  are  some  things  without  which  we  cannot  get  on  at  all.  There  are 
other  things  without  which  we  cannot  get  on  very  well.  The  former, 
obviously,  must  receive  first  attention.  The  more  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments must  do  of  actual  instruction  of  normal  pupils  in  the  normal  depart* 
ment  the  less  they  can  do  in  the  s\q>ervision  of  practice  and  all  that  it 
implies. 

Where  money  is  available  we  spend  it,  for  we  must  always  be  poor. 
We  thus  realize  our  ideals  of  organization  and  management.  Where  it 
is  not,  we  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope  and  plan  what  we  shall  do  when 
the  golden  age  is  ushered  in.  I  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  indicate  what 
I  would  do  if  all  the  money  needed  were  supplied.  Every  teacher  in  the 
normal  department  should  be  distinguished  by  a  very  high  grade  of  ability 
as  an  instructor.  The  country  should  be  ransacked  to  discover,  not  simply 
good  teachers,  but  the  best  in  the  market.  They  should  possess  superior 
scholarship.  This  scholarship  should  be  both  general  and  technical  It 
should  imply  a  broad  foimdation  and  a  siq)eradded  special  discipline  in 
the  departments  over  which  they  preside.  To  this  there  should  have  been 
added  a  pedagogical  training  both  technical  and  practical.  I  mean,  by 
the  former  term,  liberal  coiurses  in  the  principles  and  theories  of  educa- 
tion, and,  by  the  latter,  a  good  degree  of  experience  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young.  From  such  a  generous  training  there  should  have  developed  a 
fondness  for  teaching  and  an  especial  interest  in  dementary  education. 

There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  such  teachers  in  each  of  the 
departments  to  enable  all  of  them  to  make  careful  studies  of  the  work  of 
the  practice  school  and,  as  well,  of  the  best  public  schools,  in  the  subjects 
which  they  are  employed  to  take  care  of.  They  should  prepare  courses 
of  instruction  in  their  subjects  that  are  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of 
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the  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  They  should  have  a  chance  to  try 
out  these  courses  by  working  with  the  grades  for  which  they  are  prepared. 
These  trial  trips  diould  continue  daily  for  many  months  if  necessary.  In 
one  case  they  covered  a  period  of  daily  instruction  thru  the  entire  geography 
course,  requiring  five  years  of  work  with  the  same  class.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  things  that  will  do  so  much  for  a  normal  school  as  the  teaching 
of  children  daily  for  all  of  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  each  year  by  the  teachers 
in  the  normal  department.  This  teaching  need  not  be  continued  as  a 
r^ular  daily  program  after  courses  are  worked  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
and  the  teachers  have  developed  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  dealing  with  their 
subjects. 

These  exercises  diould  be  carefully  studied  by  the  critic  teachers  and 
eq>ecially  by  the  pupils  of  the  normal  department.  It  will  be  found  that 
nothing  else  will  have  so  potent  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
instruction  in  the  normal  classrooms.  Theory  will  soon  reduce  itself  to 
usable  form  and  will  test  itself  by  its  value  as  a  schoolroom  procedure. 
There  will  be  little  talk  about  ''method''  but  there  will  be  a  deal  of  things 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  getting  material  into  shape  for  use  with  the 
children.  Here  is  where  the  heads  of  departments  can  do  their  greatest 
work.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  know  more  than  anyone  else  about 
the  subject-matter.  Let  them  show  that  they  also  know  more  than 
anyone  else  about  its  best  arrangement— perhaps  the  word  "organiza- 
tion "  is  better— for  the  uses  of  the  children.  Not  only  should  they  develop 
courses  of  instruction,  but  they  should  prepare  enriching  material  for 
q>ecial  topics,  to  be  placed  in  die  hands  of  pupil  teachers  for  oral  helps 
in  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades. 
This  necessitates  some  convenient  scheme  of  multiplication  of  prints,  a 
very  simple  matter  with  all  of  our  modem  devices. 

These  teachers  should  meet  the  pupil  teachers  of  their  subjects  at 
least  once  a  week  for  conference  and  interchange  of  ideas.  The  critic 
teachers  should  be  present  at  these  conferences.  As  I  have  said,  the 
specialists  should  confine  their  contributions  to  these  conferences  to  the 
subject-matter  and  its  arrangement.  They  should  be  magazines  of 
ammtmitkm  upon  which  the  pupil  teachers  can  draw  at  pleasure. 

Shall  the  dq>artment  heads  also  perform  the  function  oi  critic  teachers  ? 
Shall  they  meet  the  pupils  and  discuss  with  them  their  suixesses  and 
failures  in  die  matter  of  management  and  instruttion?  They  should 
attempt  nothing  of  the  kind  in  a  systematic  way.  My  reasons  follow: 
(i)  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  the  time  to  make  a  thoro  piece 
of  work  of  it;  (3)  their  criticisms  will  be  made  from  the  pdnt  of  view  of 
their  particular  subject  rather  than  from  the  broader  point  of  view  of 
pedagogical  principle;  (3)  thore  is  great  difficulty  in  prevmting  conflict 
of  comments  unless  they  shall  all  come  thru  the  same  critic;  (4)  such  a 
plan  presents  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  pupil  teacher.    She  is  called 
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upon  to  meet  far  too  many  teachers  and  is  cast  about  like  a  football  amcmg 
them.  The  inroads  that  will  be  made  upon  her  time,  the  peril  of  missing 
close  and  sympathetic  treatment,  the  divided  interest  of  the  dq>artment 
heads,  the  fact  that  they  can  be  with  the  pupil  teacher  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  time  at  best,  all  imite  to  condemn  the  plan.  The  critics  must  devote 
their  entire  time  to  their  specific  task.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
shall  not  teach  classes,  for  that  is  indispensable  to  superior  success,  but 
that  is  to  be  done,  not  alone  to  protect  the  children,  but  also  to  furnish 
standards  of  tedmic  and  to  draw  together  into  a  fine  unity  all  the  parties 
involved  in  the  management  of  the  practice  school;  and  (5)  there  is  still 
another  danger  in  splitting  up  the  work  oi  criticism.  There  should  be  a 
wholeness  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  that  cannot  be  expected  from  such  a 
system.  The  subjects  of  instruction  play  into  each  other  and  presuppose 
each  other,  consequently  they  should  not  be  isolated  for  piuposes  of  criticism 
of  teaching  to  such  a  degree  as  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inevitable  in  case 
of  the  plan  imder  consideration. 


HOW  CAN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  BEST  HELP  THE  FORWARD 

MOVEMENT  IN  RURAL  UFE? 

J.  W.  BSISTER,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Country  life  is  relatively  not  as  important  as  it  once  was.  The  very 
shifting  of  population  to  the  cities  has  caused  a  change.  The  glamor  about 
the  fine  old  farms,  princely  plantations,  social  festivities,  religious  life, 
economic  independence  has  shifted  with  the  population  and  now  attaches 
to  the  city.  The  thoughts  of  men  are  centered  there,  the  ambition  of  3iouth 
moves  them  in  that  direction;  for  the  glittering  prizes  of  success  seem  hung 
in  its  shops  and  temples  and  halls  to  dazzle  and  invite  and  allure. 

The  probletn  of  rural  life  is  one  of  real  values.  What  are  the  things 
worth  whOe?  Can  they  be  realized  in  the  coimtry?  Are  there  oppoX" 
tunities  in  the  country  worthy  the  consecration  and  zeal  of  young  manhood 
and  womanhood?  Can  ambitious  youth,  dwelling  there,  realize  the  high- 
est possibilities  of  his  being  and  get  that  enjo3anent  which  success  ought  to 
bring  ?  We  may  not  restore  the  prestige  which  the  country  once  enjoyed, 
but  can  we  not  demonstrate  that  happy,  contented,  reasonaUy  prosperous, 
and  genuinely  successful  life  can  be  lived  on  the  farm?  And  cannot  life  in 
the  country  be  so  reor^nized  that  it  will  offer  to  young  people  opportunities 
for  improvemrat,  success,  and  enjoyment  api^oidmatdy  equal  to  those 
which  the  city  gives  ? 

The  movement  to  improve  ooimtry  life  is  many*sided.  It  is  economic, 
educational,  sodaL  It  means  a  complete  reorganization  of  country  life, 
which  involves  the  determination  of  the  institution  or  agency  around  which 
the  organization  can  best  be  made.    It  cannot  be  the  home,  church,  store, 
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lodge,  or  union.  All  are  inadequate,  too  narrow,  or  too  conflicting  in  their 
interests. 

The  one  institution  in  the  country  that  can  serve  as  a  central  point  in 
an  organized  country  life  is  the  school.  It  bdcmgs  to  all  the  peqple;  it 
affects,  if  properly  conducted,  the  whole  life  from  that  of  the  youngest 
child  to  the  oldest  adult.  Belonging  to  the  people,  it  can  be  directed  as 
they  see  fit;  its  functions  can  be  increased  or  curtailed;  its  activities  can 
be  enlarged  or  lessened  at  their  will.  Dealing  primarily  with  youthful  life, 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  pec^Ie  center  there.  Affecting  the  thought, 
directing  the  study  of  the  people,  determining  their  ideals  and  standards, 
it  is  naturally,  logically,  the  central  institution  of  all  life.  The  educational 
process  is  so  broad  and  comprehensive,  even  that  part  of  it  carried  on 
directly  in  the  school  touches  life  in  so  many  ways,  that  we  could  not  think 
of  organizing  any  society  without  considering  the  part  the  schod  must  play 
in  the  organization. 

If  our  premises  are  correct,  the  place  of  the  normal  school  in  the  move- 
ment to  improve  rural  life  is  not  difficult  to  see.  If  the  school  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  situation,  the  normal  school  looms  large,  because  it 
primarily,  fundamentally,  always  has  for  its  concern  the  school.  The 
normal  school  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  not  a  subjective  but  an  objective 
institution.  All  of  its  machinery,  faculty,  equipment,  buildings,  apparatus, 
course  of  study  are  for  the  other  school.  And  it  has  come  to  be  realized 
during  the  last  few  years  that  the  other  school  for  which  it  exists  and  func- 
tions is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  country  school.  The  normal  schools  in  the 
past  have  not  served  the  country  schools  as  they  should,  but  they  are  now 
fully  conscious  of  responsibility,  and  everywhere  plans  are  being  devised 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  it. 

We  make  our  suggestions,  then,  as  to  how  the  normal  school  can  assist 
in  improving  country  schools,  for  in  this  way  we  meet  the  larger  issue 
involved  in  our  subject 

I.  The  normal  school  can  help  make  the  course  of  study  for  the  country 
school,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  teacher,  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  value  of  the  school.  None  of  our  educational 
agencies  is  better  fitted  to  do  this  than  the  normal  school.  It  is  nearer  the 
coimtry  school  than  any  other  which  has  any  facilities  for  making  the 
necessary  investigation.  It  has  the  educational  organization  and  the  ^irit 
of  study  and  research  which  qualify  it  for  the  important  task.  It  can  and 
ought  to  study  carefully  and  thordy  the  field  it  serves,  make  surveys  <d 
counties  and  conununities  and  even  of  the  whole  state,  to  discover  their 
condition,  educationally,  financially,  socially,  as  rq;ards  health,  taxation, 
and  resources.  It  will  then  know  the  needs  of  the  school  and  of  life;  itwill 
have  familiarity  with  the  entire  situaticm;  and  this,  combined  with  its 
knowledge  of  educational  values,  will  place  it  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
authority  in  mapping  out  a  school  program.    Knowing  the  problems  of  life 
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and  the  relationship  of  school  to  lif e^  it  will  be  able  to  adapt  the  work  of  the 
school  to  the  pupil's  environment  and  minimise  the  loss  of  time  and  energy 
and  effort  in  the  passage  from  the  activities  of  the  school  to  those  of  every- 
day life.  It  need  hardly^  be  argued  that  this  investigation  and  knowledge 
are  necessary  before  the  course  of  study  can  be  properly  made;  because  any 
satisfactory  course  is  conditioned  on  the  needs  of  the  situation  it  is  designed 
to  serve.  It  must  grow  out  of  those  needs  and  be  adapted  to  them.  An 
important  phase  of  this  work  will  be,  not  merdy  to  make  a  general  scheme 
for  the  whole  state,  but  to  arrange  it  with  such  flexibility  that  it  can  be 
modified  to  suit  varying  local  conditions. 

2.  The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  to  make  teachers — that  is  its 
peculiar  aim  and  aU  dse  is  indd^ital.  But  we  have  too  often  stoiq)ed  with 
this  rather  vague  statement  instead  of  holding  as  its  purpose  the  making 
of  teachers  in  certain  subjects.  If  we  are  going  to  hdp  country  life,  it  is 
essential  that  we  organize  and  develop  departments  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  manual  arts,  and  kindred  subjects  so  that  we  may  prepare 
teachers  thoroly  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  these  subjects  and  able 
to  present  them  in  such  a  vital  and  convincing  way  as  to  show  the  schod's 
natiural  connection  with  the  life  of  its  conmiunity.  These  departments 
must  be  as  thoroly  organized  as  mathematics,  English,  or  any  other,  and 
the  normal  school  must  be  equipped  to  give  instruction  in  them  of  as  sound 
and  thoro  a  nature  as  in  any  other  subject  on  the  whole  program  of  studies. 

3.  Another  most  important  field  in  which  the  normal  school  is  already 
operating  and  which  it  must  more  completely  cover,  if  it  is  to  render  the 
largest  service  to  the  rural  school  and  rural  life,  is  that  of  supervision.  It 
must  enter  seriously  upon  the  work  of  training  supervisors  for  country 
schools,  of  grade  work,  of  special  subjects,  and  of  industrial  work;  it  must 
turn  out  m^i  who  can  give  direction  to  school  activities  and  etBdency  to 
the  teachers'  work.  It  is  the  experience  perhaps  of  every  normal-sdiool 
man  here  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  specially  trained  normal  graduate 
into  the  country  school;  the  salaries  are  inadequate,  the  surroundings  of 
the  school  imsatis^tory,  the  physical  conditions  insanitary,  the  social  iso- 
lation repellent.  The  teachers  we  send  forth  are  doing  what  most  men 
would  do  under  similar  conditions;  they  are  seeking  positions  vdiich  offer 
the  largest  inducements  and  greatest  attractions,  and  unfortunately  these 
opportunities  are  not  often  found  in  rural  districts.  Now  and  then  some 
choice  spirit,  with  vision  and  the  spirit  of  service,  finds  some  himible  sphere 
whidi  he  can  thoroly  cover,  and  he  demonstrates  his  worth  by  showing  the 
possibilities  in  even  the  crudest  and  most  unpromising  situation.  But  we 
cannot  expect  all  or  many  of  ouf  nonnal  akimni  thus  to  do;  and  if  they  are 
to  touch  and  modify  nind  life  it  must  be  in  another  way.  And  the  other 
way  is  by  supervision.  One  thoroly  trained  normal  student  placed  in  a 
supervisory  position  can  affect  the  schools  of  a  whole  district,  sometimes 
of  a  whole  county,  and  the  contribution  he  makes  can  be  fdt  almost  imme- 
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diately  over  a  large  area.  To  prepare  supervisors  the  normal  school  must 
first  discover  their  work,  must  set  before  them  definite  aims  which  will  be 
expressed  in  the  courses  offered  for  their  preparation.  It  is  pathetic  to 
note  in  some  states  the  growth  in  the  number  of  such  officials  without 
intelligent  aim  on  their  part  or  directive  suggestion  from  other  state  and 
county  authorities.  Their  aims  being  vague  and  indefinite,  their  efforts  are 
often  without  effect. 

4.  Finally,  if  the  normal  school  is  to  help  to  improve  rural  life,  it  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  extension  work.  The  time  is  past  when  a  school,  any 
kind  of  school,  can  be  satisfied  with  teaching,  even  satisfactorily  teaching, 
those  who  register  in  its  classes.  The  duty  of  the  school  stretches  beyond 
the  schoolhouse,  beyond  the  campus,  into  the  homes,  into  the  stores,  to  the 
farms,  mto  the  social  and  institutional  life  of  the  community.  Any  system 
of  instruction  that  is  confined  by  the  artificial  limitations  of  the  school- 
house  or  grounds  is  practically  useless  to  society  and  has  no  right  to  con- 
tinuance; and  the  normal  school  is  no  exception. 

In  this  extension  work  I  should  place  first  of  all  the  duty  of  the  normal 
school  to  the  teacher  now  in  the  field.  There  are  many  noble  soids  who 
have  given  long  years  to  teaching  service  with  inadequate  compensation, 
who  feel  the  situation  slipping  from  their  grasp.  They  need  contact  with 
scholarly  men,  and  they  have  not  the  means  to  renew  for  any  length  of  time 
the  personal  association  in  the  school.  The  normal  school  must  go  to  them 
by  correspondence,  by  lecture,  and  particularly  by  special  courses  of  short 
duration  in  sununer  terms  and  other  convenient  seasons. 

Again,  I  am  convinced  that  the  normal  school  should  do  more  fieldwork. 
As  intimated  above,  much  of  its  indxistrial  activity,  as  carried  on  in  the 
dq>artments  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  arts,  is  in  danger 
of  being  artifidalized  for  lack  of  application.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  normal 
sdiool  should  foster  and  encourage  club  work  among  boys  and  girls.  It 
^bould  show  how  these  activities  can  be  correlated  with  the  work  of  the 
school  to  the  end  that  their  educational  significance  may  be  aiq>reciated. 
If  we  are  to  bring  educational  benefits  to  all  classes,  it  must  be  possible  for 
boys  and  girls  to  make  some  contribution  to  economic  life  while  at  school, 
even  as  a  part  of  school  life.  Thru  the  influence  of  the  normal  school,  club 
work  can  be  made  an  integral  part  of  school  activity,  and  only  thus  can  it 
have  permanency  of  life  and  real  educational  value. 

The  normal  school  should  participate,  I  believe,  in  all  movements  for 
the  development  of  educational  sentiment  and  increasing  educational 
interest.  In  our  state  there  is  a  most  intimate  connection  between  the 
state  department  of  education  and  the  normal  schools;  and  on  every  court 
day  normal-school  men  may  be  found  arguing  before  county  courts  for 
increased  funds  for  elementary  schools,  for  taxes  for  establishing  or  improv- 
ing high  schools,  for  longer  school  terms,  for  bond  issues  for  building  and 
equipment;  and  they  are  also  leaders  in  the  aggressive  campaign  for 
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consolidated  schools,  for  the  employment  of  supervisors,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  and  for  every  oUier  movement  Uiat  promises  to  make  better 
schools  and  better  commimity  life.  I  hope  we  can  go  farther  and  not  only 
argue  for  these  things  but  show  how  they  can  be  accomplished.  We  are 
studying  the  local  situation  in  our  various  counties  with  the  hope  of  making 
a  survey  and  then  suggesting  a  feasible  plan  for  the  county  system  of  schools, 
with  the  location  of  consolidated  schools,  the  determination  of  a  sufficient 
nimiber  and  the  location  of  high  schools,  and  other  necessary  constructive 
and  directive  work. 

We  have  fooled  ourselves  too  long  with  the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  the 
school.  There  may  be  some  choice  spirits  like  Mark  Hopkins  or  Horace 
Mann  or  Pestalozzi  who  alone  would  constitute  a  school.  But  it  needs 
something  besides  the  average  teacher  to  make  a  school,  and  even  the  best 
teacher  will  do  better  teaching  with  improved  ph3rsical  conditions;  hence 
we  must  improve  the  conditions  under  which  our  teachers  have  to  work. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school  is  of  no  avail  because  its  students 
cannot  put  into  operation  the  things  it  teaches.  We  may  reach  them  in 
our  teadiing,  but  the  bad  conditions  imder  which  they  labor  render  impos- 
sible the  application  of  the  things  learned.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
zealous,  thoroly  trained  teachers  will  themselves  bring  about,  in  many  cases, 
the  desired  conditions.  But  the  normal  schools  and  other  educational 
agencies  cannot,  have  no  right  to,  wait  for  them.  It  is  our  duty  not  only 
to  prepare  teachers  but  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  We  need  to  have  this 
piupose  definitely  in  mind  and  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  pec^le. 
The  place  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  attract  the  normal-school  man;  second, 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  utilize  and  apply  the  lessons  he  has  learned. 

The  problem  of  the  normal  school  is  largely  a  school  problem  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  work  must  be  carried  on  in  the  classroom,  but  it  b  not 
on  this  accoimt  an  artificial  or  unnatural  process.  We  are  working  for  a 
new  institution  in  the  coimtry,  a  reorganized  school,  with  trained  teachers, 
with  intelligent  supervisors,  with  vitalized  courses  of  study,  with  high  ideals 
and  lofty  standards,  with  aims  comprehending  the  entire  life  of  the  com- 
mimity, with  school  activities  growing  out  of,  and  related  to,  those  of  home 
and  commimity.  And  every  contribution  we  make  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  task  is  directly  helpful  to  the  improv^nent  of  country  life. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

DAVID  B.  JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT,  WINXHROP  NOSMAL  AND  INDXJSTRIAL  COLLEGE, 

EOCK  HILL,  B.C. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  have  sought  the  <q)inions  of  some 
of  our  well-known  normal-school  men.  All  of  them  agree,  of  course,  that  the 
main  basis  of  the  strength  of  the  normal  schools  is  thegreat  and  vital  service 
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rendered  the  people  thru  the  teachers  trained  by  them  for  the  schools  of  the 
people.  Those  who  mold  the  ideals  and  characters  of  the  bo3rs  and  girls 
of  today,  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  are  rendering  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  our  common  country,  and  the  agencies  responsible  for 
training  these  teachers  are  strong  accordingly  in  popular  esteem.  There 
is  pretty  common  agreement  that  the  strength  of  the  nomml  school  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  school  of  the  pec^le  and  that  it  has  the  backing  of  the 
common  people. 

Other  opinions  are:  ''The  democratic  spirit  that  pervades  the  normal 
schools  is  an  element  of  their  strength.  Other  elements  are  the  earnestness 
of  the  young  people  and  the  ccmsecration  of  the  teachers  and  their  devotion 
to  their  work.''  ''  The  nomml  schools  are  not  boimd  by  the  traditions  which 
handicap  the  colleges.  They  are  free  to  adopt  a  course  of  study  and  to 
modify  this  course  of  study  to  an  extent  that  is  very  unusual  in  educational 
organization.  They  are,  therefore,  extraordinarily  adaptable  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  age.  They  recognize  academic  freedom  and 
thoro  schdarship  as  essential  to  institutional  life.  They  are  patronized 
by  persons  who  want  thoro  scholarship  because  of  its  vocational  service- 
ableness.  Their  students  have  a  specific  purpose  in  view  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  one  of  service.  They  regard  anything  as  general  education  that  is 
necessary  for  the  training  of  any  individual  for  large  serviceableness  as  a 
leader  among  the  people.  They  regard  present  efficiency  as  the  important 
element." 

Having  said  this  much  concerning  the  strength  of  the  normal  schools, 
we  must  admit  that  all  normal  schools  do  not  possess  this  strength  in  equal 
degree.  Might  it  not  be  profitable  just  here  to  consider  briefly  what  a 
nomml  school  should  be  and  do  to  have  this  strength  in  its  fullest  measure  ? 

It  certainly  must  prepare  teachers  to  meet  fully  the  requirements  of  the 
modem  school.  In  view  of  the  development  of  the  school  and  the  denmnds 
made  upon  it  by  the  people,  what  of  the  preparation  nece^ary  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  conduct  such  a  school  successfully?  Itisdearthattheteadier 
must  have  a  higher  scholarship,  a  broader  education;  must  know  how  to 
make  the  school  a  factor  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  community. 
There  must  now  be  teachers  who  know  about  homenmking,  home  sani- 
tation, domestic  science  and  arts,  hygiene,  gardening,  elementary  agri- 
culture, rural  problems,  manual  training,  organized  play,  library  methods, 
methods  in  moral  education,  conunerdal  subjects  as  well  as  the  academic 
or  so-called  cultural  subjects.  The  nomml  school  which  expects  to  live  up 
to  its  opportimities  and  have  the  strength  of  which  we  have  spoken  must 
prepare  teachers  to  do  this  work  denmnded  of  the  modem  schools. 

In  training  teachers,  normal  schools,  especially  of  the  agricultiu^  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  importance  and 
obligation  of  equipping  them  for  the  best  rural-school  work.  A  large  per- 
centage of  our  people  live  in  the  rural  districts^— in  the  South  about  80  per 
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cent — and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  urban  and  rural,  is  involved  in  the 
welfare  of  the  agricultural  people  who  are  the  wealth  producers  of  the 
country  and  constitute  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  peculation. 
It  is  claimed  that  agricultural  conditions  may  be  improved  best  and  most 
surely  by  improving  the  rural  public  schools,  by  consolidation  and  other- 
wise, but  especially  by  providing  for  the  teaching  in  these  schools  of  those 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  bearing  upon  rural  life,  by  closely  relating 
these  schools  to  the  life  of  the  people  served  by  them,  and  by  educating  the 
children  for  coimtry  life  instead  of  away  from  it. 

There  has  long  been  unanimity  of  opinion  practically  among  leaders 
of  thought  everywhere  that  character  is  the  chief  end  of  education — that 
the  primary  aim  of  oiu:  public  schools  is  to  educate  the  children  for  moral 
success  and  social  efficiency.  The  state  must  rest  for  its  safety  and  stability 
upon  the  character  of  its  citizens  rather  than  upon  their  intelligence  and 
skill,  and  hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  state,  for  its  own  welfare, 
to  make  provision  for  moral  training  in  the  public  schools  as  well  as  for 
intellectual  and  physical  training— hence  the  duty  of  the  state's  schools 
is  to  train  for  good  citizenship.  The  normal  schools  should  do  something  to 
prepare  teachers  for  this  most  important  part  of  their  work. 

A  normal-school  course  of  study  should  be  made  up  of  about  two-thirds 
academic  or  cultural  subjects  and  one-third  professional  wcnrk.  It  diould 
be  of  college  grade  and  all  the  students  shoidd  have  the  c^^rtunity  of 
securing  a  strong  college  education  while  securing  their  prof  essicmal  training. 
The  lack  of  scholarship  in  the  early  normal  school  brought  the  newer 
normal  schod  into  disrepute  among  educators.  A  strong,  effective,  inspir- 
ing teacher  must  have  scholarship  as  well  as  method  and  pedagogy.  A 
normal  school  should  prepare,  academically  and  pedagogically,  teachers  for 
the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  rural  and  urban, 
and  to  teach  special  subjects.  And  then  the  normal  school  should  have  a 
strong  extension  department  to  carry  its  benefits  to  the  schools,  teachers, 
homes,  and  peq>le  in  its  territory. 


NOTABLE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

ALF&ED  C.  THOHPSON,  PRINCIPAL,  STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

BROCKPORT,  N.Y. 

The  day  upon  which  this  meeting  opened  marked  the  completion  of 
an  epoch  in  normal-school  history,  for  on  July  4,  seventy-five  years  1^, 
the  first  state  normal  school  in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  There  are  now  more  than  three  himdred  public  and  private  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States  with  over  100,000  prospective  teachers  enrolled 
as  students,  of  which  three-fourths  are  women.  These  normal  schools 
and  their  graduates  exert  a  commanding  influence  over  the  525,000. 
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school-teachers  who  axe  instructing  over  18,000,000  school  children  in 
this  country. 

In  dealing  with  our  shortcomings,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  much 
destructive  criticism  but  rather  to  suggest  ways  and  means  by  which  normal 
schools  may  betta:  fulfil  their  important  mission  of  making  teachers.  We 
of  the  normal  schools  and  others  are  so  prone  to  criticize  shortcomings 
without  telling  how  to  build  up  that  I  am  going  to  deal  with  this  as  my 
first  tc^ic. 

Today  the  average  child  of  fourteen  can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  q>ell 
far  better  than  his  forbears  coidd  when  several  years  his  senior.  In  general 
thruout  oiu:  coimtry,  the  vital  and  material  equipment  of  our  normal 
schools  has  kept  pace.  The  ideals  and  standards  in  these  schools  and 
the  means  and  methods  of  their  accomplishment  are  beyond  anjrthing 
dreamed  of  a  generaticm  ago.  Proof  of  everythii^  I  have  said  is  so  acces- 
sible and  so  abundant  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  make  it  a  part  of  this 
discussion.  This  wonderful  achievement  has  not  come  to  pass  thru  the 
agency  of  highly  paid  experts,  nor  thru  lavish  governmental  aid,  but  is 
the  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  great  body  of  undeipaid,  self-sacrificing 
teachers,  and  tmquestionably  the  normal  school  pointed  the  way. 

In  behalf  of  these  same  teachers,  past  and  present,  all  of  us  diould 
resent  with  contempt  the  ignorant  and  destructive  criticism  of  the  present 
school  methods  and  accomplishments,  so  prevalent  in  some  current  litera^ 
ture,  by  a  few  educational  sciolists  whose  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
children  is  limited  to  theorizing,  or  by  perverted  teachers  who  prostitute 
their  sacred  profession  for  mercenary  motives  or  notoriety.  Destructive 
criticism  of  schools  from  any  source  hurts.  Certainly  it  can  accomplish 
no  good.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  progress 
at  the  presoit  time. 

The  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis  a  part  of  the  time.  The  parent  does 
not  share  this  responsitnlity  without  many  misgivii^,  and  there  still 
obtains  the  traditional  notion  that  the  teacher  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
child.  Untruthful  criticism  ^read  broadcast  strengthens  this  unfortimate 
notion  in  the  parent's  mind  and  renders  more  difficult  the  task  of  educa- 
tion, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real  school  problem  is  not  the  child 
but  the  parent.  The  great  teaching  body  shotdd,  so  far  as  its  influence 
goes,  consign  to  oblivion  authors  and  publishers  of  destructive  criticism. 
It  requires  no  great  ability  to  attack  and  criticize  a  work  as  broad  as  ours 
which  comes  in  contact  with  and  touches  all  sides  of  life.  Alwa3r5,  the 
keenest  critic  of  him  fdio  can  is  he  who  can't.  There  are  more  tellers  than 
doers. 

Real  progress  is  greatiy  facilitated  by  demonstration,  and  this  is  a 
work  for  the  normal  school.  Again  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  and  push 
forward  those  who  actually  adiieve.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pick  them  out. 
Anyone  who  can  cbsmonstrate  a  means  of  helping  a  child  attain  his  highest 
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efficiency  need  not  tell  of  it.  ''He  may  build  his  home  in  the  wilderness 
and  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door." 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  assumed  my  present  position,  I  sent  out  a 
questionnaire,  bearing  upon  normal-school  problems,  to  one  hundred 
representative  dty  superintendents  of  schools  thruout  the  country.  My 
object  was  to  secure  first-hand  information  from  those  who  used  the  normal- 
school  product,  to  assist  me  in  shaping  my  administrative  policy  in  my  own 
school.  One  question  was  a  request  that  the  superintendent  indicate 
the  most  notable  shortcomings  he  had  observed  in  normal-school  graduates. 
From  the  one  himdred  superintendents  addressed  eighty-one  replies  were 
received,  and  every  state  in  the  Union  was  represented  in  the  repUes.  The 
first  diortcoming  noted  in  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  replies  was 
"lack  of  scholarshq;)."  In  most  of  the  other  30  per  cent  were  answers  of 
the  same  import,  some  saying  that  normal  graduates  attached  too  great 
importance  to  methods  and  too  little  to  subject-matter,  others  that  normal 
graduates  could  not  command  facts,  etc 

I  did  not  expect  such  unanimity  of  opinion  amcmg  school  men  on  any 
educational  matter.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  requirem^its 
for  admission  to  all  normal  schook  should  be  at  least  graduation  from  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  the  equivalent  Professional  training 
cannot  be  given  profitably  to  those  who  have  not  at  least  four  years  of  high- 
school  work  as  a  basis  for  intellectual  development.  In  all  normal  schools 
whose  standard  of  admission  to  professional  courses  is  less,  the  first  and 
most  important  problem  is  to  secure  at  least  the  minimum  requirement 
of  four  years  of  high-school  work  as  a  prerequisite  to  professional  study. 
Little  progress  can  be  made  until  this  condition  obtains. 

In  my  own  state.  New  York,  our  commissioner  of  education  has 
annoimced  that  it  is  the  policy  "to  extend  the  courses  of  state  normal 
schools  and  city  training  schools  for  elementary  teachers  in  cities  one  year 
and  devote  that  year  to  advanced  academic  instruction."  At  present 
the  regular  normal-school  course  in  New  Y<^k  is  two  years  beyond  high- 
school  graduation.  The  addition  of  another,  year  wiU  be  a  very  distinct 
gain  and  should  in  a  measure  make  it  possible  to  meet  the  genial  omiplaint 
in  the  matter  of  scholarship,  since  by  devoting  a  year  to  advanced  academic 
instruction  in  the  subjects  the  teacher  will  have  to  teach  he  should  have 
a  pretty  good  graq>  of  subject-matter. 

Scholarship  in  itself  is  a  most  important  element  in  giving  t*^^^i>g 
power.  Certainly  students  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  from  the  normal 
school  until  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  content  to  form  a  pvoptat 
basis  for  future  study  and  growth.  I  predict  that  the  time  will  come  at 
no  distant  day  whtia  noirmal*9chool  courses  will  be  four  years  beyond  high- 
school  graduation.    This  is  an  end  to  be  achieved. 

In  all  normal  schools  arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  every 
^^ad  of  a  department  at  least  should  have  a  sabbatical  yeu:  on  full  {tay 
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to  be  devoted  to  study  and  travel.  By  personal  visitation  and  correspond- 
ence I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  normal  schools  of  several  states. 
The  nimiber  of  normal  schools  which  have  any  provision  whatever  for  time 
oflf  on  pay  for  teachers  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  yet  it  is  likely  that  no 
one  who  has  any  adequate  knowledge  of  normal  schools  will  disagree  on 
this  point.  Teaching  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place  year  in  and  year 
out  is  peculiarly  narrowing  and  tends  most  decidedly  toward  following 
in  a  rut.  Teaching  is  for  the  most  part  an  imitative  art.  Every  teacher 
and  especially  the  one  who  is  engaged  in  making  teachers  should  have 
opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  the  most  successful  masters  and  to 
intelligently  appropriate  the  best  from  every  source.  Also  the  value  of 
travel  as  a  means  of  growth  cannot  be  overlooked.  Very  few  teachers  have 
the  ojiportimity  or  means  to  observe  and  travel  without  leave  of  absence 
on  pay. 

Normal  schools  should  specialize.  They  should  not  try  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  teaching  with  each  student.  Each  student  should  be  given 
the  technical  and  definite  training  demanded  by  the  department  or  special 
class  in  which  he  is  to  teach.  This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  It  is  reason- 
able that  a  teacher  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  knows  thoroly 
the  field  in  which  he  is  to  work.  When  the  normal  school  was  founded, 
it  was  not  difiScult  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  school  work  since  it  did 
not  extend  very  far  beyond  the  three  R's.  Today  the  schools  furnish 
instruction  in  practically  every  line  of  himian  endeavor.  There  are 
special  classes  for  children  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  No  normal  school 
can  expect  to  succeed  if  it  attempts  the  whole  thing.  Neither  is  it 
desirable  for  a  normal  school  to  have  too  many  lines.  This  will  tend  to 
discursiveness.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  the 
normal  school  which  directs  all  of  its  energy  to  the  making  of  teachers 
for  some  special  line  of  teaching. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  every  normal  school  for  a  "follow-up" 
teacher  or  officer  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  help 
the  graduates  of  his  school,  and  also  to  bring  back  to  his  school  definite 
suggestions  gathered  from  actual  contact  with  outside  schoolroom  condi- 
tions, for  its  future  growth  and  improvement.  No  normal  school  can  claim 
that  it  sends  out  into  the  field  a  finished  product.  The  making  process 
should  be  well  begun  but  it  must  continue  after  the  neophite  is  laimched 
into  an  independent  position  outside  the  sheltering  walls  of  his  own  normal. 
It  is  well  if  he  lands  with  a  superintendent  who  is  "to  his  faults  a  little 
blind  and  to  his  virtues  very  kind" — a  superintendent  who  will  stand  by 
and  help  him  over  the  hard  places.  In  any  case  the  "follow-up"  officer 
could  with  tact  help  both  the  teacher  and  the  superintendent  to  under- 
stand the  situation  in  its  true  light  and  the  teacher  could  be  helped  to  do 
his  best.  There  is  no  field  to  acquire  wisdom  like  that  of  experience.  A 
field  officer  could  bring  to  his  school  the  best  available  experience  and,  in 
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the  light  of  this,  improvement  would  be  facilitated.  I  believe  that  every 
normal  school  would  be  helped  with  such  an  officer  on  its  staff. 

The  normal  schools  of  this  country  range  all  the  way  from  those  whose 
method  is  to  make  teachers  exclusively  by  means  of  academic  instruction 
and  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching  to  those  which  attempt  to  make 
teachers  exclusively  by  means  of  experience  in  teaching.  These  extremes 
should  be  avoided  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis  for  there  are  three  essaitial 
elements  in  the  teacher-making  process:  scholarship,  theory,  and  practice. 
Certainly  none  of  these  can  be  omitted. 

First,  there  must  be  definite  and  thoro  instruction  in  the  subject-matter 
which  is  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher.  Second,  there  must  be  instruction 
in  the  teaching  process,  for  teaching  is  an  art  as  technical  as  medicine,  law, 
dentistry,  or  engineering,  and  it  does  not  come  by  inspiration.  Third, 
opportunity  must  be  given  for  the  teacher  in  training  to  learn  how  to  bring 
the  pupil  and  subject-matter  together  with  the  minimum  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  overemphasize  any  one  of  these 
elements  but  to  treat  them  in  their  due  proportion.  There  should,  of 
coiu*se,  be  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  loyalty,  and  co-operation  among  the 
teachers  who  give  academic  instruction,  the  methods  teachers,  and  the 
critic  teachers  in  the  model  school.  It  is  too  often  the  case  in  normal 
schools  that  some  one  of  these  departments  overestimates  its  own  impor- 
tance. None  can  work  alone.  Satisfactory  results  can  come  only  when 
all  pull  together. 

I  will  close  with  the  faculty.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  future 
of  this  country  is  more  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  public  schools.  The 
pupils  represent  all  classes  of  society  and  all  stages  of  social  and  moral 
development.  To  train  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  hiunan  beings 
to  be  members  of  society  is  the  work  the  schools  are  trying  to  perform. 
The  normal  school  must  make  the  teachers  to  do  this  work.  On  tJie  other 
hand  the  teacher  makes  the  normal  school.  The  stream  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  source,  its  fountainhead.  The  normal  school  will  not  go  beyond 
its  faculty. 

Arnold  gave  Rugby  its  fame.  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a 
student  at  the  other  were  said  to  be  a  collie.  It  is  as  impossible  to  have 
a  good  school  without  a  good  faculty  as  it  is  to  have  a  poor  school  with  a 
good  faculty.  Manifestly,  the  success  of  any  normal  school  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  selection  of  a  good  faculty  and  the  ability  to  retain  it 
than  upon  any  other  element  in  school  administration. 

It  should  be  possible  for  the  normal  school  to  attach  to  its  faculty  the 
best  teaching  talent  in  the  country.  The  professional  and  finandal  induce- 
ments should  be  great  enough  so  that  the  goal  of  every  teacher's  ambition 
would  be  a  normal-school  situation.  Thruout  this  coimtry  very  few 
normal  schools  are  in  this  conunanding  position.    Unfortunately,  the 
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faculties  of  most  normal  schools  are  depleted  each  year  on  account  of  the 
superior  inducements  other  schools  are  able  to  offer.  It  is  anomalous  that 
a  school  whose  mission  it  is  to  make  teachers  for  the  state  should  be  com- 
pelled to  work  with  anything  less  than  the  best  talent  on  its  faculty.  The 
most  vital  problem  the  normal  school  has  today  is  to  find  the  means  of 
securing  for  its  faculty  the  best  educational  experts  in  the  country.  When 
this  problem  is  solved,  most  of  the  shortcomings  of  normal  schools  will 
vanish  into  tMn  air. 


ROUND-TABLE  CONFERENCE 


THE  CONTENT  OP  THE  COURSE  IN  SOCIOLOGY  IN  A  NORMAL 

SCHOOL 

W.  H.  CHEEVER,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  content  of  the  course  in  sociology  in  a  normal 
school,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way  but  rather 
to  present  in  a  brief  outline  the  content  of  the  course  which  I  have  been 
giving  for  some  years  in  the  state  normal  school  at  Milwaukee.  This 
will  tend,  I  hope,  to  keep  our  question  out  of  the  r^alm  of  theory  and  place 
it  in  that  of  practice,  and  consequently  give  us  results  of  greater  value.  In 
our  work  we  have  been  disposed  to  gather  information  from  every  relative 
source. 

CONTENT 

Textbooks,-— Tejthooks  are  freely  used.  We  make  use  of  bibliographies 
mentioned  in  the  texts.  These  are  fbimd  in  the  library,  together  with  all 
the  standard  books  upon  the  subject.  Students  look  up  supplementary 
reading,  outline  in  notebooks,  and  either  report  in  class  or  talk  over  with 
teacher  out  of  class. 

Magazines.— One  day  each  week  is  given  to  reports  from  articles  selected 
from  the  current  magazines.  At  first  articles  are  chosen  from  list  submitted 
by  teacher  and  after  consultation  with  teacher.  Later,  the  student's 
interest  dominates  the  choice,  and  he  is  led  to  center  his  reading  upon 
one  subject.  This  subject  is  of  his  own  choosing  and  forms  the  basis  of 
his  closing  theme.    These  magazine  articles  are  outlined  in  notebooks. 

Newspapers.— Five  minutes  are  given  at  the  bq;inning  of  each  recitation 
to  a  r6sum£  and  quiz  upon  current  sociological  t(q>ics:  the  Mexican  situa^ 
tion,  the  survey  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  high  cost  of  living,  court  news, 
elections,  etc.  Each  student  is  required  to  subscribe  for  a  daily  paper, 
preferably  to  one  representing  a  different  political  view  from  his  own. 
This  semester  each  student  subscribed  for  a  copy  of  the  Survey. 

Instead  of  an  examination,  each  student  writes  a  thesis  upon  some  sub- 
ject of  his  own  choosing  and  upon  which  he  feds  he  has  a  message.    These 
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long  themes  are  used  by  the  English  department.  They  also  serve  as  topics 
for  talks  given  by  students  before  the  daily  assembly  of  faculty  and  students. 

Visits  to  city  institutions. — Either  as  a  class  with  the  teacher  in  charge, 
or  in  pairs,  students  visit  courts,  police  and  fire  departments,  school  board 
and  conmion  council  meetings,  social  and  pbiyground  centers,  departments 
of  the  city  government. 

Lectures. — Whenever  an  outside  lecturer,  speaking  upon  some  socio- 
logical subject,  comes  to  the  city,  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  him  before  the 
class.  Citizens  of  Milwaukee  whose  experience  makes  them  valuable 
advisers  also  q>eak  before  the  dass.  Teachers  of  ped^^ogy,  psychology, 
civics,  history,  and  geography  in  the  normal  school  are  always  welcome, 
in  order  that  their  subjects  may  be  closely  related  to  sociology.  The 
teacher  of  sociology  is  also  the  teacher  of  economics  and  political  science, 
and  these  subjects  are  closely  co-ordinated. 

Discussions  and  debates.—Fret  discussion  is  encouraged.  The  class  is 
a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  twenty  men  and  thirty  women.  Twelve  different 
nationalities  and  about  as  many  different  religions  were  represented.  Two 
labor  union  men,  a  socialist,  an  agnostic,  and  a  Japanese  student  added  variety 
and  difficulty.  The  most  delicate  political,  religious,  economic,  and  sex 
problems  were  freely  discussed.  At  first  there  was  some  bitterness  and  f eelr 
ing,  but  each  learned  later  to  req>ect  the  view  of  those  who  differed  from  him. 

The  results  obtained  are: 

a)  Capacity  classes  (the  subject  is  elective). 

b)  Broader  views  of  life,  resulting  in  greater  S3rmpathy  and  respect 
for  all  religions,  nationalities,  and  political  parties. 

c)  A  desire  to  do  something  for  himianity.  Our  students  teach  in  the 
city's  social  centers  and  assist  on  the  playgrounds. 

d)  A  number  go  to  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  specialize  in 
these  things. 

e)  A  desire  to  read  books,  magazines,  daily  papers. 
/)  A  desire  to  own  books. 

g)  A  changed  view  of  education,  from  the  individualistic  to  the  social. 


DISCUSSION 


Wnxis  E.  Johnson,  president,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen, 
S  J^ak. — Hie  courses  in  sociology  in  our  normal  schools  and  universities  are  so  dissimilar 
in  content  that  they  protMkbly  would  not  recognize  each  other  if  they  met  face  to  face 
on  the  street  This  arises  partly  from  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  the  subject  but 
mainly  from  the  manifold  character  of  the  subject-matter.  It  Is  not  possible  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  the  content  of  sociology  be  exactly  limited  and  standardized.  It  is  both 
possible  and  desirable,  however,  that  thru  comparative  study  and  conferences  the  points 
of  view  of  teachers  of  the  subject  may  become  less  divergent.  This  is  particularly  true 
so  far  as  it  ai^es  to  the  normal  schooL 

I  realize  that  the  problem  of  the  normal  schod  is  quite  largely  determined  by  local 
'conditions.    For  example,  the  ncMrmal  school  in  the  Dakotas  has  an  agricultural  omstitu- 
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ency  In  overwhelmingly  large  proportions  and  the  normal  school  represented  by  the 
leader  in  this  conference  has  a  pr^x)nderatingly  urban  basis.  I  shall  aUude  to  this  again. 
Nevertheless,  the  content  of  psychology  in  the  normal  school  is  fixed  to  a  very  slight, 
almost  negligible,  extent  by  local  conditions,  and  why  not  sodobgy? 

The  point  of  view  of  the  normal  school  is  the  training  of  teachers.  This  may  not  be 
a  veiy  startling  fact  to  annoimce  but  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  teachers  in  other 
than  the  training  department  of  the  normal  schools  forget  this  fact  more  than  they 
remember  it.  Should  not  this  be  the  angle  from  which  we  should  view  the  content  of 
the  course  in  sociology,  or  any  other  subject  taught  in  a  normal  school? 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  relation  which  sociology  bears  to  the  whole 
problem  of  education.  As  Aristotle  said  that  society  is  the  individual  writ  large,  we  may 
say  that  the  school  is  society  writ  smalL  It  is  created  by  the  people  for  the  people.  It 
gets  its  mandates  and  to  some  extent  its  very  form  and  procedure  from  society.  Even 
the  right  of  a  parent  to  educate  his  chi)d  is  a  socially  derived  right.  As  Commissioner 
Claxton  said  last  night,  the  school  is  our  most  democratic  institution.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  society,  created  by  society,  an  effect  of  social  conditions  as  well  as  a  cause  and 
proi^ecy  of  better  things  to  come.  Soddogy  is  the  basic  educational  science,  indeed, 
education  is  one  subordinate  section  of  sociology. 

Further  than  this,  the  educational  process  and  procedure,  the  teaching  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  are  social  processes.  The  teacher  almost  never  treats  the  normal 
pupil  in  the  school  as  an  indlviduaL  To  be  sure,  if  the  duld  shows  abnormality  of  body 
or  mind,  physical  and  psychical  tests  are  made  of  an  individual  character.  If  the  child 
is  normal,  however,  and  it  is  for  these  children  that  the  school  primarily  exists,  it  is  the 
child  as  a  part  of  the  group  that  is  taught.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  adult  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  social  pressure  and  determinations,  to  free  himself  from  the  thraldom 
of  public  opinion,  of  community  restraint,  of  social  mandates.  The  child  in  the  school 
is  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  adult  the  subject  of  folkwa3rs,  and  is  more  imitative 
than  reflective  in  his  determinations.  When  matters  of  discipline  arise,  the  teacher 
finds  that  it  is  not  Johnny  but  the  gang  which  has  decided  the  standards,  the  ideals,  and 
the  conduct  of  Johnny. 

The  main  function  of  the  school  is  to  socialize  and  standardize  the  individual.  We 
want  the  pupil  to  pronounce  words  according  to  the  standard  of  our  best  culture,  to  spell 
them  according  to  the  same  standard,  to  form  his  sentences,  to  think  the  story  of  man- 
kind, and  to  conform  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  standards  of  civilized  society.  We  want 
the  child's  very  attitudes  and  outlooks  upon  life  to  be  standardized  so  that  he  will  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  crime,  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  right,  hate  the  lie  and  that  which  is  low, 
and  in  other  ways  conform  to  the  highest  social  standards  of  his  day. 

The  school  not  only  aims  to  standardize  the  child's  ideas  and  his  ideals  but  strives 
earnestly  to  automatize  him  in  the  practice  of  social  virtues.  Emerson  said  that  conduct 
IS  three-fourths  of  life.  Even  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  he  used  the  term,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  careful  study  and  attention  it  receives  in  the  schoolroom.  Practice  in  correct 
habits  of  speech  and  action  is  persisted  in  until  the  individual  is  so  automatic  in  his 
responses  to  situations  that  we  liken  it  to  instinct.  In  short,  the  purpose  of  the  school  is 
to  socialize  the  individual  so  that  his  conduct  and  life  are  in  a  measure  predictable.  The 
aims  of  the  school  are  thus  socially  derived. 

In  his  discussion  Wednesday  afternoon,  President  Brister  convincingly  presented 
the  importance  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  in  rural  commimities.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  get  up  an  argument  on  that  subject  as  we  all  unanimously  and  emphaticaUy  agree 
with  him.  This  social  function  of  the  school  and  of  the  teacher  is  not  limited  to  rural 
commtmides,  however.  In  fact,  I  think  probably  that  these  ideab  are  finding  more 
practical  demonstrations  In  the  cities  than  in  the  country.  This  is  a  social  aspect  of  a 
teacher's  preparation  to  which  the  normal  school  should  be  keenly  alive. 
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The  problem  of  the  management  of  a  school  is  a  soda!  pioU^n  and  its  laws  are  to 
be  ascertained  from  sociology.  The  very  thinking  of  the  problems  in  arithmetic  and 
geography  is  determined  not  so  much  in  the  realm  of  individual  psydiology  as  in  that  of 
social  psychology.  The  background  of  the  child's  consciousness  is  the  realm  of  social 
activity  and  enterprise.  It  is  the  social  mind,  the  crowd  mind,  that  goes  to  school  to 
learn.  Even  more  true  is  this  in  feeling  and  will  than  in  intellect.  Thus  the  science  of 
education  is  a  social  science  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  it  is  a  psychological  sdoice. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  introduction  is  it  not  apparent  that  sociology  in  a  normal 
school  has  a  most  important  i^ace  and  a  peculiarly  important  function?  Should  not 
its  contents  be  organized  with  explicit  and  distinct  reference  to  that  place  and  that  func- 
tion ?  It  is  important  that  the  prospective  teacher  should  acquire  some  familiarity  with 
the  social  elements  and  processes  involved  in  teaching  and  school  managemait  and  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  teacher  outside  the  schoolroom — and  the  latter  is  of  no  smaU  impor- 
tance, however  much  we  may  shirk  and  evade  our  responsibility. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  divide  the  training  of  the  teacher  into  two  parts,  that 
which  is  academic  and  personal  and  that  which  is  distinctively  technical  and  professional. 
In  the  former,  we  want  education  sudi  as  the  hi^  school  and  collie  give,  and,  in  the  latt», 
the  professional  training.  So  far  as  this  classification  applies  to  the  normal  school,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  like  it  as  there  the  interweaving  is  so  dose  as  to  make  the  division  mis- 
leading. I  use  this  arbitrary  classification  because  I  find  it  hard  to  make  dear  what  I 
want  to  say  without  it  The  study  of  algebra  bebngs  to  the  former  dass  tho  in  a  normal 
school  there  is  a  distinct  reaction  upon  the  arithmetic.  The  pupil  studying  algebra  in  a 
normal  school  ought  to  imderstand  arithmetic  better  for  that  study  than  the  one  who 
studied  algebra  in  a  hig^  school. 

As  commonly  tauf^t  in  a  normal  school,  I  fear  that  sodology  bdongs  very  largely 
if  not  entirely  in  the  first  type  of  teacher  preparation,  that  is,  it  is  a  cultural  and  informa- 
tive subject  and  inddentally  or  acddentally  gives  distinct  and  technical  training  for 
teaching.  I  have  seen  outlines  of  work  done  in  sodology  in  normal  schools  that  could 
not  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  spedes  having  its  habitat  in  some  college.  Worse 
than  that,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  I  have  tau^t  that  sort  myself  in  normal  schools. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  can  map  out  a  course  in  sodology  that  in  the  sluNrt  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  it  in  a  normal  school  shall  cover  in  succinct  and  tangible  form  what 
might  be  called  pedagogical  sodology  or  sodological  didactics — but  never  mind  the  label 
in  this  discussion  of  content  Doubtiess  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  subject  will 
be  slow.  Indeed,  sodology  as  a  college  subject  is  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  organization  and  systematization  of  the  aspects  of  the  subject  best 
adapted  for  the  teacher.  In  the  meantime  the  teacher  of  sodology  may  be  patient 
and  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  its  dose  neighbor,  educational  psychcdogy,  with  its 
earlier  start,  has  much  progress  yet  to  make  before  it  reaches  a  maximum  percentage  of 
pedagogical  effidency. 

The  personal  equation  of  the  teacher  is  a  big  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  sod<^ogy 
and  the  social  environment  of  the  school,  and  the  communities  from  vthldsL  the  students 
come  and  the  cominimities  to  whidi  they  go  are  also  modifying  factors. 

If  more  educational  writers  were  suffidentiy  informed  in  matters  sodcdogical  so 
that  they  could  take  more  of  their  dues  from  that  source,  like  Professor  Scott  in  his 
Social  Education,  for  example,  we  would  sooner  find  our  way  out  of  many  a  pedagogical 
labyrinth.  It  so  often  happens,  however,  that  one  who  is  qualified  to  speak  as  an  educator 
knows  not  sodology,  and  it  is  sttQ  rarer  to  find  a  sodologist  who  is  informed  as  to  the 
problems  of  education. 

One  defect  mblcb.  I  find  in  my  own  teaching  of  sodology  in  a  normal  sdioc^  and  I 
presume  I  am  not  ak>ne  in  the  guilt,  is  that  I  am  incUned  to  take  too  logical  a  view  of  the 
subject,  to  see  each  phase  of  the  subject  and  its  related  topics  in  their  proper  rdation 
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of  subordination.  Among  these  phases  is  social  psychology,  and  somewhere  in  the  list 
is  the  science  of  education,  the  relation  of  the  schod  to  the  state,  etc. 

It  is  so  easy  to  ride  a  tangent  away  into  interesting  fields  of  sodal  knowledge.  It  is 
a  most  exhilarating  trip,  too,  and  f rauc^t  with  great  value.  The  normal-school  instructor* 
however,  should  be  wary  of  tangential  tendencies.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  these  excur- 
sions as  side  trips,  if  I  am  not  carrying  the  figure  too  far.  Occasional  round-table  discus- 
sions ol  the  special  tojHcs  assigned  are  hdpf uL  Professor  Cheever's  plan  of  having  each 
student  follow  up  somewhat  extensivdy  some  line  of  sociological  inquiry,  ke^>ing  a 
notebook,  making  a  bibliography,  and  giving  occasional  reports  to  the  dass,  etc.,  is  a  most 
excellent  one. 

I  have  abandoned  the  conunon  plan  ol  commencing  the  work  with  a  logical  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject  and  find  it  hi^y  advantageous  to  plunge  at  once  into  a  central  portion 
of  the  subject.  For  exanqile,  a  concrete  test  of  evid^ioes  of  conunon-mindedness  in  the 
dass  quickens  a  ^lendid  interest  and  startles  the  students  into  an  inquiry  into  the  social 
sources  of  standards  of  judgment  and  of  conduct.  The  student  soon  acquires  the  social 
point  of  view.    Once  infected,  the  case  will  run  its  course. 

Lest  I  may  be  misunderstood  in  my  contention  for  a  socu^ogy  for  normal  schools 
that  is  aimed  specifically  toward  technical  training  for  teaching,  let  me  say  I  realize  that 
we  often  must  get  away  from  the  school  to  understand  the  school.  There  is  a  certain 
stage  in  the  teaching  of  English  when  we  understand  the  subject  better  by  studying  the 
structure  of  a  foreign  language.  We  best  study  arithmetic  by  studying  the  higher 
mathematics,  etc  The  indirect  reaction  of  a  study  of  sociology  as  given  in  our  colleges 
upon  teacher  training  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  if  there  were  no  discernible  pedagogical 
reaction  at  all  it  b  well  worth  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  normal-school  curriculum.  Never- 
theless, in  view  of  the  social  character  of  the  school,  of  the  aims  of  education,  of  the 
educational  processes,  and  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  teacher,  sodology  may  be  made 
a  much  more  effident  instrumentality  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

I  believe  this  department  of  the  National  Education  Association  can  do  few  things 
of  more  direct  and  lasting  value  in  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  education  in  the 
training  of  teachers  than  by  continuing  this  investigation. 

GusxAV  S.  Petteksok,  department  of  sodology.  State  Normal  School,  Mankato, 
Minn. — The  OHitent  of  the  course  in  sodology  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  abuses  in 
political,  industrial,  and  social  affairs  have  been  due  largdy  to  a  one-sided  and  exaggerated 
individualism.  In  the  past  even  our  education,  in  both  method  and  subject-matter, 
has  been  individualistic.    Our  psychology  and  pedagogy  have  been  too  individualistic. 

The  aim  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  individual  as  a  separate  agent,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  obligation  to  the  community  that  has  produced  him.  The  course  is  essen- 
tially practical.  Very  little  theoretical  matter  is  considered.  The  plan  is  to  study  as  far 
as  possible  social  conditions  and  social  problems  in  Minnesota — ^those  that  our  students 
will  come  in  contact  with  in  the  course  of  their  ti»ching  experience. 

A  few  basic  definitions  precede  the  study  by  way  of  introduction  and  a  very  brief 
statement  of  the  place  of  sodology  among  the  sdences  and  what  sodok)gy  is.  Social  phe- 
nomena and  social  problems  are  really  the  latest  products  of  organic  evolution,  and  hence  the 
evolutionary  background  is  dearly  established  as  early  as  possible.  All  this  is  as  an  aid 
to  the  imderstanding  of  social  facts  and  conditions  and  in  the  interpretation  of  these  facts. 
The  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  characteristics  of  all  the  nationalities  making 
up  the  American  people  are  studied,  this  being  a  very  effective  aid  in  getting  a  dear 
conception  of  the  many  and  varied  social  problems  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  This 
leads  to  the  treatment  of  the  questions  of  population  and  inmiigration  with  a  full  and 
definite  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  isolation  and  congestion.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
facts  of  rural  sodology,  and  then  the  village  and  the  dty  are  studied  somewhat  less  in 
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detaQ.  The  fundamental  social  institutions  of  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  and 
the  school  are  examined  in  the  light  of  their  origin,  development,  present  structure, 
function  socially,  and  their  possible  destiny.  A  general  view  of  the  negro  problem  and  a 
brief  examination  of  socialism  are  undertaken.  In  conclusion,  the  abnormal  problems 
of  crime,  poverty,  and  pauperism  are  looked  into.  Thruout  the  course,  the  social  func- 
tion of  education  is  continually  set  before  the  student.  There  has  been  a  demand  for 
a  more  advanced  course  as  an  elective,  and  this  has  been  met  by  an  intensive  courae  in 
social  problems,  which  so  far  has  covered  in  detail  the  problems  of  crime,  intemperance, 
poverty  and  pauperism,  and  feeble-mindedness  in  its  social  aspects.  It  is  like^  that 
the  problems  considered  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year. 

Tlie  course  covers  a  period  of  one  term  of  twelve  weeks,  with  five  recitations  a  we^ 
All  the  woric  is  covered  in  redtation  and  not  in  lecture  form.  The  texts  used  are  EUwood's 
Sociology  and  Modem  Social  Problems,  Wright's  Outiine  of  Practical  Sociology,  and  Gillette's 
ConstrucUve  Rural  Sociology,  No  text  has  yet  been  used  in  the  advanced  course.  Much 
collateral  reading  is  required  and  also  the  reading  of  the  newspapers  and  the  current 
magazines.  The  term  theses  are  on  practical  problems  and  local  conditions.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  social  surveys  and  the  collection  of  social  facts.  Visits  to  the  state 
institutions  constitute  a  valuable  part  of  the  course — ^to  such  institutions  as  the  state 
prison,  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  feeble-minded,  the  ^ileptic  colony,  school  for 
the  blind,  and  the  school  for  dependent  children,  the  charity  organiisations,  etc. 

The  result  has  been  capadty  classes.  The  subject-matter  is  human  and  approached 
from  the  human  side.  It  helps  to  render  the  student  human.  It  helps  to  correlate  the 
school  with  the  conmiunity.  It  sends  the  teacher  out  with  some  idea  and  knondedge  of 
the  social  conditions  that  he  will  meet  in  the  conmiunities  where  he  is  to  work;  equipped 
with  the  facts  of  social  organization  and  of  the  social  forces;  and  with  an  understanding 
of  social  problems.  During  the  year  1913-14,  there  have  been  280  students  in  sociology 
alone,  thirty-eight  of  these  in  one  class  of  the  advanced  course.  The  advanced  course 
has  been  given  but  once  thus  far,  in  the  q>ring  term. 
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FIRST  SESSION— Monday  Fosbmoon,  July  6,  1914 

The  mecdng  was  odkd  to  ofder  hf  PnsideDt  Aitfaur  L.  WiUiBtoii  in  the  Madison 
Schoot,  St.  Pfttd,  Minn. ,  at  9 :  30  a.m.  In  tibe  absence  of  the  secretary,  Wilson  H.  Hender- 
son, director  of  industrial  education,  Hammond,  Ind.,  was  ^>pointed  secretary  pr0 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

"Rq)ort  of  the  Conunittee  on  Vocational  Education  and  Vocadonal  Guidance" — 
RobertJ.  Fuller,  superintendent  of  schools,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  chairman. 

''Tne  Economic  Significance  and  Relatumshlps  of  Vocational  Educatioft"**John 
A.  Setter,  president,  Seeder  Refrigerator  Company.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"Vocational  Education— Its  Social  Rdationsnlps'' — ^Helen  L.  Sumner,  industrial 
expert.  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C. 

Discussion:  Edwin  G.  CooJey,  Chicago,  HI.;  P.  A.  Dietrichison,  Stillwater,  Minn.; 
Mrs.  T.  Vcmette  Morse,  Chicago,  HI.;  Arthur  L.  WHliston,  principal,  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute, Boston,  Mass.;  R.  W.  Heimlich,  River  Falls,  Wis.;  S^honisba  Preston  Breckin- 
ridge, assistant  professor  of  social  economy,  Unirersity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  and 
David  Snedden,  commissionor  of  educadAn  lor  Masaachuietts,  Boston,  Mass. 

SECOND  SESSION— Tuesday  Forenoon,  July  7,  1914 

The  meeting  was  caUed  to  order  by  President  W^Hston  in  the  Lodge  Room  of  the 
Masonic  Temple,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Hie  foHowing  program  was  presented: 

"  President's  Address — Should  Manual  Training  and  Technical  EBgh  Sdiools  Abandon 
Tlieir  General  and  College  Preparatory  Aims  and  Become  Efficient  Secondary  Schools  of 
Applied  Science?"— Asuuir  L.  WiUiston.  principal,  Wentwotth  Inidtute,  BostMi,  Mass. 

''Vocational  Education— Its  Termmology''--CarroU  G.  Peaoe,  poesldent.  State 
NMmal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"The  Place  of  Industrial  Education  in  a  Rational  Scfaael  Sptem"— ^Arthur  H. 
ChinditriaiB,  secretefy,  Califoinia  Council  of  Education,  San  Franasoei,  Cal. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  a  piqper  entitled  "Lessons  Learned  from  Ten  Years' 
Experience  in  Industrial  Education,"  by  Charles  A.  Proeser,  secretaiy,  Natloni^  Society 
for  the  ^ramotion  of  Industrial  Education,  New  York,  N.Y.,  was  read  by  Robert  J. 
Fuller,  siq^eiintendent  of  schools,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

These  papers  were  discussed  by  G.  W.  A.  Luc^ey,  dean,  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nd>r. 
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THIRD  SESSION— Wednesday  Fosbnoon,  July  8,  1914 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Session 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  9:30  a.m. 
Tlie  following  papers  were  read: 

"The  Need  in  America  for  Schools  of  Api^ed  Art  and  the  Necessity  in  American 
Industries  for  Art  Leaders  and  Designers  of  the  Highest  Grade"— Maurice  I.  Flagg, 
director,  Minnesota  State  Art  Conmiission,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"Art  Appreciation  for  the  Masses" — ^Robert  Koehler,  director,  Minneapolis  Sdiool 
of  Art,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Art  Courses  in  Elementary,  Intermediate,  and  IQgh  Schoob" — ^M.  Enuna  Roberts, 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Minneapciis,  Minn. 

"Art  Education  as  a  Part  of  General  Culture" — ^Tyler  McWhorter,  professor  of 
ai^ed  design,  St.  Paul  Institute,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

FOURTH  SESSION— Wednesday  Attebnoon,  July  8,  1914 

Vocational  Education  Session 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  2:45  ^-^f- 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

"The  Use  of  the  Factory  and  Office  Buildings  for  Vocational  Educatimi  in  New 
York  City"— John  H.  Haaren,  associate  superintendent  of  schools^  New  York,  N.Y. 

"Trade  /freemen ts  in  Industrial  Education  of  Apprentices  m  Chicago" — ^^^Hlliam 
M.  Roberts,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Apprenticeship  and  Continuation  Sdiods  of  Milwaukee,  Wis." — R.  L.  Cooley, 
principal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"The  Natural  Growth  of  Industrial  Education" — ^Frank  M.  Leavitt,  associate 
professor  of  industrial  education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  a  business  session  was  hdd,  at  which,  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion, it  was  voted  to  instruct  the  chairman  to  recommend  to  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Association  the  change  of  name  of  the  department,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  a  year 
ago,  from  the  present  name,  "Dq>artment  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education"  to 
"Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts." 

FIFTH  SESSION— Thursday  Foeenoon,  July  9,  1914 
Household  Economics  Session 

The  program  of  this  session  was  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  Amercan  Home 
Economics  Association. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Masonic  Temple  at  9:30  km,, 
by  Grace  M.  Shepherd,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Louise  McDanell,  department  of  home  economics.  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  following  program  was  present^: 

"The  Renovation  of  the  Home  thru  Home  Economics" — Alice  P.  Norton,  dietitian 
of  Cook  County  Institutions,  Chicago,  HI. 

"Woman's  Noblest  Calling" — ^Mary  F.  Rausch,  director  of  home  economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Home  Economics  in  the  Islands" — ^Miss  Ferguson,  supervisor  of  home  economics^ 
Porto  Rico. 

Short  discussions  on  the  relation  of  home  economics  to  the  other  work  in  the  sdioob 
were  given  by  the  following;  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  assistant  superintendent  of  scfao<ds,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Minnie  Coulter,  principal  of  Lincdn  School,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL;  Loube 
McDandl,  dqMirtment  oi  home  economics,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
and  David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  for  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SIXTH  SESSION— FiiDAY  Fokenoon,  July  10,  1914 

The  dq>artment  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Departments  of  Science  Instruction 
and  Secondary  Education,  and  was  caUed  to  order  by  President  Williston,  in  the  Madison 
School,  at  9:30  A.1L 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

''The  Adjustment  of  the  Kgh-School  Curriculum  to  Modem  Needs"— John  H. 
Frands,  superintendent  of  schods.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Ilie  Tendencies  and  General  Status  of  Courses  in  General  Sdenoe" — ^William  H. 
Timbie,  head  of  department  of  applied  science,  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Fred  D.  Barber,  professor  of  physical  science,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  HI. 
(For  these  papers,  see  Department  of  Science  Instruction.) 

"Appbed  Science — ^Its  Relationship  to  Shop  Work  and  the  Rest  of  the  Curriculum 
in  an  up-to-Date  Technical  Kgh  Soiool" — ^Addbert  H.  Morrison,  head  of  science 
dq>artment,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.  (For  this  paper,  see  Depart- 
ment of  Science  Instruction.) 

Discussion:  P.  P.  Clazton,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Washington, 
D.C.    (For  this  discussion,  see  Department  of  Science  Instruction.) 

SEVENTH  SESSION— Friday  AfTERNOON,  July  10,  1914 

Manual  Trainino  Session 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  "^^nison  H.  Henderson,  secretary.  Western  Draw- 
ing and  Manual  Training  Association,  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  next  topic  under  discussion  was:  " Manual  Training  Appears  in  Current  Courses 
ot  Study  in  Elementary  Schools,  Intermediate  Schools,  and  IQgh  Schools,  and  Is  Taught 
Apparently  with  a  Variety  of  Aims — (a)  For  Developing  an  Appreciation  of  Form,  Pro- 
portion, and  Nature  of  Materials;  (b)  For  Giving  Insight  into  Industrial  Processes  and 
Activities;  (c)  As  &  Sense  and  Motor  Training,  and  for  the  Developing  of  Executive 
Faculties;  (d)  To  Give  an  Increased  Feeling  of  Reality  to  the  Entire  Curriculum.'' 

A  paper  on  this  topic,  entitled  "How  May  These  General  Aims  Be  Best  Conserved  ?  " 
was  read  by  Milton  C.  Potter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author.  J.  A.  Webster,  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland, 
CXiio,  the  concluding  pti^per  of  the  session,  on  "The  Value  of  Printing  in  the  Public 
Schoob,"  was  lead. 

At  the  dose  of  this  session,  a  business  meeting  was  held. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  continue  the  Committee  on  College-Entrance  Require- 
ments, with  the  request  that,  where  practical,  it  co-operate  with  other  bodies  interested 
for  the  fuller  recognition  in  ooUege-entrance  requirements  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
dqxtftment  is  e^Mdally  interested. 

The  rqK>rt  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  presented,  as  follows: 

For  PresidefU — ^Arthur  H.  Chamberiain,  secretary,  California  Council  of  Education, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Kice-PrenieMl— Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  presidrat,  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  and  professor  of  home  economics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

For  Vice-President — Carl  N.  Wemtz,  president,  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Chicago,  HI. 

For  Recording  Secretary — ^Wilson  H.  Henderson,  extension  division,  University  of 
Wisconsion,  Madison,  Wis. 

For  Corresponding  Secretary — ^Florence  Marshall,  principal,  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Giris.  New  YoA,  N.Y. 

These  officers  were  unanimously  elected. 

Wilson  H.  Henderson,  Secretary  pro  tempore 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


STATEMENT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  WORK  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 

KOBEXT    J.    FUIXBR,    8UP£BmTBMD£NT    iXf    SCHOOLS,    NOKTS    ATTKEBOKO, 

HASS.,  CHAUtHAlV 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Edocation  and  Vocational  Guidance 
was  appointed  as  a  resuk  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  Qiicago  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  This  committee,  tfa^efore,  is 
responsible  to  the  general  Association  for  its  acts  and  deliberations.  Last 
year  it  made  its  report  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  Assocation, 
received  approval  for  its  work,  and  was  granted  an  appropriation  to  con- 
tinue its  work.  Later  it  was  foimd  that  the  finances  of  the  Association 
were  such  as  to  cause  a  lessening  of  the  amount  appropriated. 

One  meeting  was  held  during  the  year  at  Grand  Ri^ids  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. Eight  members  of  the  general  conunittee  were  present  and  a  vote 
was  passed  authorizing  the  chakman  to  aj^int  a  subcommittee,  whidi 
subcommittee  was  to  isMgn  the  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  subcommittee  held  in  Boston  in  December,  it  was 
voted  to  separate  the  work  of  the  year  into  two  parts.  The  first  was  to  be 
the  preparation  of  a  terminology  in  vocational  education.  This  work  was 
assigned  to  Commissioner  Soedden  and  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee. 
The  second  part  was  the  prqNiration  oi  two  questionnaires.  This  work 
was  assigned  to  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  and  four  other 
members. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  terminology 
in  vocational  education  has  been  prepared,  with  the  idea  of  placing  before 
the  country  certain  definitions  together  with  iUustrations  whkk  would  be  of 
value  in  the  consideration  of  any  form  of  vocational  education.  This 
terminology  will  also  make  it  possible  for  those  discussing  vocational  edu- 
cation in  any  of  its  phases  to  base  such  discussion  upon  the  same  meanings 
of  the  terms.  Your  conmiittee  does  not  intend  diaC  this  tenninoiogy  shall 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  fiat.  It  rather  has  intended  that  it  should  he^  to 
clarify  the  situation  in  regard  to  terms  used.  • 

I  am  pleased  to  report  also  that  two  questionnaires  were  prepared  by 
this  committee.  The  first  was  sent  to  a  somll  group  of  poisons  rinety 
in  all — ^including  the  past  presidents  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  United  States  conunissioner  of  education,  several  state  commissioners 
of  education,  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  This  questionnaire  established  the  fact  that  these  persons, 
at  least,  believe  that  there  is  a  definite  field  for  the  work  of  this  committee. 
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After  suiDHiariziDg  these  results^  a  second  questkHinaIre  was  prepared 
winch  was  sent  to  a  stBi  burger  mind[>er  ef  the  iiiembers  of  die  Natkoal 
Education  Association.  While  the  results  &om  these  questionnaires 
onnot  be  rq;arded  as  condusive,  they  severthdess  indicate  the  tendencies. 
These  ({ueitiaiuiaires,  together  with  die  summaries  of  replies  and  a  spe(M 
study  of  the  second  que^onnaire,  a{qpear  as  a  part  Gt  die  pretiminary 
report  of  diis  conmiittee.  This  iq>ort  wiQ  be  distributed  at  the  annual 
mcetii^  of  the  AsBociatioQ. 

This  eoomiittee  regards  as  its  next  duty  the  pi^eparatfon  of  a  handbook 
upon  vocational  education.    Such  handbook  w31  <hmtam  the  following 

z.  The  tenninology  of  vocatioiial  education. 

9.  Diroctmy  of  schoolB  md  fonns  d  vvuiUoiisI  cdoc&tloii. 

3.  An  evaluation  of  industrial  schodB  already  CBtablidied* 

4.  A  selected  bibliography  of  literature  pertakung  to  vocational  education,  con- 
tributed either  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  or  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Ptomotkm  of  Industrial  Education. 

5*  Pkopesed  m6thoi&  and  fonns  for  the  organisatSon  and  adiufnlstration  of  vocati<nial 
schools.  Tfacee  to  be  a>uUfliuted,if  possible,  by  the  National  Socie^  for  the  Piooiotion 
of  Industrial  Education. 

6*  DiscussioBS  of  problems  of  finance  in  vocational  education. 

7.  Wa3rs  to  meet  the  practical  problems  which  arise  in  the  processes  of  inauguration 
of  successful  schemes  of  vocational  education. 

5.  Discusdon  of  quesdons  and  issues  unsettled  in  regard  to  vocational  education. 

Your  committee  beEeves  that  there  is  a  definite  call  for  a  continuance 
of  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its 
work  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  handbook  indicated,  it  will  need  an 
appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000.00). 

You  committee  wiQ  be  very  grateful  to  this  department  for  any  assist- 
ance it  may  render  in  the  further  prosecution  of  its  work. 


THE   ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE   AND   RELATIONSHIPS   OP 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

JOHN  A.  SEEGBR,  FSE8IDBNT,  SBBGBR  BEVSIGBaATOn  COMPACT, 

ST.  PAUty  MINN. 

We  are  living  in  an  1^  when,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  business  in 
ahnost  any  department  of  Me,  we  must  be  practical  and  have  a  thoroly 
conversant  understanding  of  tlxat  busbess.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
today  one  must  be  an  e3q[>ert  in  his  business,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  sharp  and  keen  competition  offered  on  aH  sides. 

The  av€»uge  boy  or  girl  on  tetvhtg  schocd  is  not  diffidently  equipped 
or  instructed  to  know  what  he  or  she  is  best  able  to  do,  and,  in  consequence, 
takes  the  first  job  or  employm^t  offered  that  will  help  toward  support, 
then  drifts  along  from  one  occupation  to  another,  in  many  cases  becoming 
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either  a  common  day  laborer  or  a  hmnan  machine  in  some  factory,  run- 
ning a  particular  machine  and  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  day  in  and 
day  out 

Large  sums  of  public  money  are  being  spent  for  the  education  of  our 
3^ung  men  and  women  in  professional  and  scientific  callings,  and  only  a 
small  amoimty  comparatively,  for  instruction  along  mechanical  and  domestic 
science  lines.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  and  advisable,  however,  that  practi- 
cal instructions,  with  the  use  of  hand  tools  only,  be  given  in  the  grade 
schools,  b^;inning  with  the  sixth  grade,  so  that  when  bo3rs  or  girls  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  after  graduating  &om  the  ei^th  grade  they  will  at 
least  have  learned  how  to  use  their  hands,  as  well  as  their  brains,  and  also 
will  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  spell  correctly. 

There  should  be  in  every  city  at  least  one  or  more  separate  schools  for 
bo}rs  and  girls  of  a  mechanical  bent  of  mind.  The  time  of  instruction 
should  be  so  divided  that  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar  can  be  taught,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  given  over  to 
instruction  in  the  practical  mechanical  courses  in  the  trades  and  to  domestic 
science.  And  in  these  schools  only  men  instructors  should  be  employed 
to  teach  men's  work,  taken  from  the  particular  trade  they  are  to  teach; 
and  women  instructors  for  women's  work,  taken  from  their  particular 
vocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  teach  that  particular  trade  or  caJling  such 
as  cooking,  housework,  sewing,  millinery,  etc.  Women  should  not  be 
employed  to  teach  how  to  do  carpenter  work,  blacksmithing,  machinery- 
work,  sheet-metal  work,  etc.  Nor  should  men  be  employed  to  teach  how 
to  do  cooking,  housework,  sewing,  trimming  of  hats,  etc.  That  would 
be  absurd. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  any  piece  of  machinery  or  machine  tool 
in  the  grades — only  hand  tools.  Let  machine  tools  be  used  in  the  high- 
school  mechanical  courses  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  f ortimate  enough 
to  be  able  to  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  enter  these  courses.  My 
reasons  for  recommending  the  emplojrment  of  only  practical  mechanics, 
men  and  women  to  teach  the  trades,  are  based  on  the  esqperience  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange  in  conjimction  with  the  Board  of  Education  of 
St.  Paid,  who,  at  their  own  expense,  financed  a  class  of  one  hundred 
boys  for  one  year;  and  also  on  the  experience  of  the  St.  Paul  Institute  in 
its  evening  industrial  classes  in  connection  with  the  Builders'  Exchange. 
At  first,  instructors  were  taken  out  of  the  regular  corps  of  teachers 
employed  during  the  daytime  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  The 
result  was  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  maintain  interest  enough 
in  the  classes  to  pay  the  instructors,  the  final  result  being  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  school  term,  all  of  the  industrial  classes  showed  a  financial  loss.  The 
following  season  we  first  organized  the  classes  according  to  their  vocation 
or  trade,  and  then  selected  the  instructors  out  of  the  various  shops,  factories, 
id  indtistries,  the  result  being  that  the  classes  grew  so  large  in  number 
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that  assistant  instructors  had  to  he  employed.  At  these  evening 
industrial  classes,  there  were  fourteen  different  branches  of  trades  taught, 
each  in  charge  of  a  man  who  had  actually  learned  the  trade  and  who  was 
thoroly  in  earnest  and  skilled  in  that  particular  trade.  As  the  classes 
grew  in  number,  assistants  were  employed,  imtil  finally  a  total  of  about 
eight  himdred  scholars  were  being  tau^t  in  the  fourteen  classes.  At  the 
end  of  the  term,  instead  of  showing  a  finandal  loss,  there  was  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  account. 

I  believe  practical  instructors  in  the  grades  are  a  necessity,  for  the 
reason  that  over  90  per  cent  of  those  attending  school  leave  after  finishing 
the  grades,  and  fewer  than  5  per  cent  remain  long  enough  to  complete  the 
high-school  courses.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  employ  practical  mechanics 
in  all  the  grades.  If  there  are  no  separate  trade  or  vocational  schools  in 
the  city,  then  those  teachers  or  instructors  who  are  so  employed,  both  men 
and  women,  should  try  to  school  and  inform  themselves  along  the  lines  of 
instruction  for  which  they  are  employed  by  visiting  factories  and  the 
various  industries.  In  this  way,  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  various 
vocations  in  which  they  are  to  give  instructions,  and  thus  make  the  voca- 
tional classes  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Men  and  women  with  trades  are  more  likely  to  be  self-supporting  and 
to  make  good  citizens.  Statistics  relative  to  inmates  of  penal  iostitutions 
and  of  those  for  defectives  show  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  such  per- 
sons are  tradesmen.  The  great  majority  are  men  and  women  without  any 
particular  training  that  would  fit  them  to  start  in  life  with  a  fixed  aim  or 
purpose.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  skilled 
mechanics  in  every  industrial  calling.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  mechanics 
in  this  coimtry  are  foreign  bom. 

The  salaries  or  wages  paid  our  teachers  or  instructors  in  the  industrial 
courses  are  not  enough;  they  must  be  raised  or  we  wiU  never  be  able  to 
hire  competent  men  and  women  to  instruct,  for  today  the  wages  of  skilled 
mechanics  are  considerably  higher  in  this  market  than  are  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  and  instructors. 

There  should  be  imiformity  in  the  instruction  offered  in  all  the  grade 
schools  and  high  schools.  The  courses  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  should 
be  correlated,  so  that  the  student  leaving  the  grades  could  continue  in  the 
high  school  without  serious  break.  As  it  b  today  in  many  cities,  there  is 
no  direct  connection  between  the  grades  and  the  high  schools. 

There  should  be  a  supervisor  or  superintendent  in  charge  of  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  instruction.  A  part  of  his  duties  should  be  to  maintain 
an  industrial  guiding  bureau,  thru  which  students  leaving  school  would  be 
directed  to  positions  which  their  particular  ability  would  best  fit  them  for, 
the  idea  being  to  have  students,  when  leaving  school,  register  at  the  bureau, 
stating  their  particular  qualifications,  and  then  to  have  business  men  apply 
there  when  in  need  of  help. 
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It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  asd  of  the  individual 
inatnictora  to  keq>  watch  of  eac^  Btudest  and  see  that  no  student  be  allowed 
to  continue  along  certain  lines  of  trade  that  he  or  she  Diay  not  have  alfldag 
or  talent  lor.  In  such  cases  these  students  diould  and  mxtai  be  tfanslemd 
to  other  trades  for  which  they  may  possess  particular  talei^ 

No  person^  man  or  woiman^  can  ever  beocnne  skilled  or  espert  in  any 
trade  or  profession  if  he  is  obliged  to  learn  it  against  his  wSl  and  natucd 
inclinations.  This  phase  of  character  and  diq;x)sit]on  should  not  be  bat 
sight  of y  and  the  studcoit  diould  be  changed  fran  one  trade  to  another 
until  finaUy  the  correct  and  most  natural  vocation  for  him  is  diaoovtfed. 
So  many  boys  and  girls  do  not  at  first  know  thonsdves  whai  they  want 
to  learn  and  follow  thru  life  that  this  particular  feature  is  most  important. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  every  state  in  the  Union  should  maintain,  in 
connection  with  its  univcarsitias,  normal  sdiocds,  or  otherwise,  a  n^gular 
trade  scbod.  This  school  should  be  similar  to  the  so-called  Geumbesckide 
in  Germany.  In  it,  at  a  slight  cost,  or,  better  yet,  entirely  free,  all  the 
mechanical  trades  and  domestic  sciences  should  be  taught,  so  that  skiHad 
mechanics  could  be  created.  If  this  were  done,  a&d  I  fiimly  believe  it 
will  be  done  in  the  near  future,  then  G^many,  when  it  ag^  sends  an 
educational  commission  to  this  country,  as  it  did  in  1904  to  study  the 
school  exhibits  at  the  St  Louis  exposition,  wall  receive  a  different  report. 
In  1904  the  commission  reported  America  to  be  abundant  in  resonirces, 
filled  with  energetic  and  exceedin^y  quick-witted  and  resouFoeful  people, 
who  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  sooner  or  later  in  their  coaamact  and 
trade  rdations  with  foreign  countries,  but  that,  for  the  presemt,  Americans 
were  so  seriously  handicaiq>ed  in  thdr  vocatumal  aad  educational  insti- 
tutions that  Germany  need  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  for  some  tinae 
to  come. 

Let  us  change  this  situaticm — ^I  am  glad  to  ai^  that  since  1904  then  has 
been  a  change — so  that  the  next  report  wiU  say  that  Um  time  has  come 
when  Germany  must  sit  iip  and  give  us  attention.  Now  we  are  competiag 
along  trade  lines  in  all  foreign  coimtries,  and,  with  the  oompletian  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  I  believe  Germany  has  seen  its  best  day  in  all  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  Give  us  t^  3^ears  more  and  we  will  have  demoasdratcd 
that  the  American  peag!^  are  the  most  progressive  people  on  earth. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— ITS  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

m 

HEUBN  L.  SUlCN£it,  INDUSTKIAL  EXPERT,  CQXLPREN'S  BimEAU, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

In  ronHJdmng  the  sodal  rdationahjps  of  vocational  eduoaiton,  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  three  questions.  First,  interpr^ing  the  wcfd  ''sodal"  to 
be  the  adjective  formed  from  the  word  ''society,"  What  is  or  should  be  the 
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end  and  aim  of  society?  Second,  What  is  or  nhould  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  ^ocatioml  educatkn?  And  thifd,  What  relation  exfets  between  the 
end  and  na  of  society  and  liutt  of  the  vocational  education  movement? 

A»  for  society,  various  words  9xA  phrases  have  been  used  by  different 
writefs  in  an  effort  to  tett  us  what  is  or  should  be  die  end  of  our  common 
efforts,  the  thing  aberve  and  mchisive  of  ali  others  that  we  Aould  recognize 
as  our  goal.  But  probably  no  statement  of  the  end  and  ate  of  society  is 
so  Uhely  to  cibtaan  gen«al  i^[reement  as  that  given  by  James  MacEaye  in 
Tkir  Econmny  of  H^fphms,  widch  is  that  ''society  AouM  sedc  to  attain 
the  maadmum  surphis  of  happiness'' — ^not  the  hiq^piness  of  individuals  as 
sndk,  but  the  greatest  possible  s«n  total  of  happmcss  of  wbkk  Itv&ig 
homan  beii^  are  capable;  This  OMam,  not  the  devdoimient  of  selish- 
nesi^  but  die  development  oi  the  highest  type  of  altruism.  For,  to  attafai 
''die  maxfanum  surplus  of  happiness,^  the  hidividual  must  sink  his  mterests 
vriadHy  m  those  of  his  fellowHDen,  most  ^ve  inta  the  conmon  pool:  all  the 
rauks  ol  hk  best  endeavms,  and  be  omt^t  to  receive  badt  oidy  so  much 
of  inAiridaal  happiness  as  it  b  to  the  interest  of  soeiety  as  a  whole  that  he 
should  possess. 

The  happiness  oi  society  is  obviously  the  sum  total  of  the  happiness  of 
the  human  beings  who  constitute  society.  But,  also  obvtouriy,  the  inter- 
ests of  individuals  noiy  be  o^KMid  to  those  of  society  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  it  may  be  to  Ae  intertst-^poss&ly  only  to  the  apparent  interest 
—of  em^oyers  in  certaia  dasses  of  hidustries  tlwt  we  sbwhi  have  in  this 
cMDtipy  a  reservob  of  ignormrl,  unsldUed  laborers  who  in  busy  seasons  may 
becaUed  upm  to  work  with  pick  and  shovel  for  long  hoars  and  low  wages, 
and  who,  at  o&er  thtses,  may  be  cast  adrift  to  diift  for  themsdves  as  best 
they  can,  falling  badi,  irtmever  the  struggle  proves  too  hard,  upon  tiie 
anamunky.  But  is  it  tc»  the  interest  oi  society  as  a  whole  that  industry 
shoidd  be  carried  en  m  this  wasteful  kdiion  ?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of 
sedety  tlmt  great  masses  of  poo(^  Aould  possess  so*  Uttte  skOt  that  their 
hiunan  labor  force  is  cheaper  in  dollars  and  cents  than  the  machinery  that 
mq;hit  be  used  to  do  their  woA? 

On  the  other  hand,  sodety  must  siii;q>ort  the  ^mous  institutions,  frcxm 
lodgiiq^houses  thru  hospitals  to  jails,  id^ch  are  necessitated,  hi  laige  part 
at  least,  by  tids  great  surplus  of  kyw>-sk91ed  positions*  Sodety,  in  other 
woidS)  bears  the  bosdens  and  certam  isdividmils  reap  the  profits  of  a  dieap, 
iatffickBt  labor  supply.  Moceover,  if  we  lumped  together  the  happmess 
of  emplojBem  and  cnB|doyed^  would  not  the  total,  and  themfoie  the  maxi- 
mum happiness  of  society,  be  far  greater  if  the  productive  efficiency  of  all 
had  been  so  devdopcd,  thru  a  thofo  system  of  vocational  education,  that 
each  one  would  have  been  able  to  stand  idieUy  upoa  his  own  feet  ? 

Furthermore,  society'  is  deprived  of  the  increased  pioductivily  wUch 
would  result  from  developing  in  each  and  every  one  of  its  incKviduals  the 
greatest  amount  of  ddll  and  effidency  of  vAoA  he  or  she  is  o^xMe;  and 
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the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  who  can  command  good  wages,  together 
with  the  superabmidance  of  unskilled  workmen  who  can  command  only 
the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  furnishes  a  omtinual  handicap  to  the  increase 
in  efficiency  of  production.  The  result  is  twofold.  First,  the  rate  of 
production  is  kept  down,  and  society  is  the  loser.  Second,  thousands  of 
human  bdngs  who  might  be  useful  and  happy  citizens  live  and  die  in 
poverty  and  misery,  and  again  society  is  the  loser. 

To  take  another  illustration.  Society  is  also  the  loser  fn»n  child  labor. 
If  our  industries  were  placed  upon  a  socially  efficient  basis,  diild  labor 
could  not  exist.  For  it  is  certainly  not  to  the  interest  of  society  that  little 
children  should  exhaust  their  vitality  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
lives  and  should  be  forced  into  production  with  no  equqmient  which  can 
possibly  render  their  labor  effective  either  as  children  or  as  adults.  There 
is,  indeed,  probably  no  phase  of  business  activity  to  whidi  society,  in  its 
own  interest,  could  apply  scientific  management  with  more  telling  effect 
than  to  the  employment  of  children.  If  we  mean  to  conserve  ''the  most 
fruitful  of  all  natural  resources,"  himian  beings,  we  should  take  our  children 
out  of  industry,  where  they  are  learning  litUe  or  nothing  but  the  road  to 
inefficiency,  and  should  so  educate  them  that  each  one  will  attain,  as  an 
adult,  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  usefulness  of  which  he  is  individually 
capable — ^usefulness  both  to  himself  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  end  and  aim  of  vocational  education.  "The 
most  fruitful  of  all  natural  resources  in  any  nation,''  as  has  been  wdl  said, 
"are  the  human  beings  who  compose  it."  Now  all  education  is,  or  should 
be,  directed  toward  the  simultaneous  conservation  and  devdc^ment  of 
these  human  resources,  the  conservation  of  health  and  happiness  and  the 
development  of  potentialities  of  usefulness — usefulness  of  individuals  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  others.  Every  child,  then,  should  be  so  educated 
that  he  will  attain,  as  an  adult,  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  usefulness  <rf 
which  he  is  individually  capable — ^usefulness  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
community  as  a  lAiiAt. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  general  education  is  primarily  education 
for  consumption.  The  unskilled  workman  resting  on  a  park  bendi  from 
his  interminable  hunt  for  a  "job"  may  have  been  taught  in  school  to  read 
Longfdlow  and  Whittier;  but  little  good  does  such  training  for  consump- 
tion of  literature  do  him  when  his  whole  mind  is  atrq>hied  by  the  desire 
of  his  straiach  to  consume  food.  The  trouble  is  that,  by  ignoring  edu- 
cation for  production,  we  have,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted  the  education  for 
consumption  which  we  have  given. 

In  the  past  we  have  left  training  for  specific  vocations  mainly  to  diance, 
and  there  have  been  very  few  chances,  under  modem  industrial  conditions, 
of  children  ever  receiving  any  real  training  whatever.  As  eariy  as  1825, 
a  ommiittee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  appdnted  to  investigate 
the  education  of  diildren  employed  in  factories,  recommended  tfaat^an 
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institution  be  established  ^'for  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
practical  arts  and  sciences."  Yet  we  are  still  working  over  the  prelimi- 
nary need  for  a  terminology  of  vocational  education. 

Meanwhile  the  results  of  this  lack  of  vocational  training  have  been 
disastrous.  Disregarding  the  past  effects  and  all  the  train  of  evils  which 
has  been  flowing  along  horn  generation  to  generation  as  a  result  of  the 
neglect  of  this  most  necessary  form  of  education,  what  are  its  present 
results?  The  average  child  who  goes  to  work  early,  either  because  his 
parents  have  never  been  trained  to  fit  into  the  industrial  system  or  because 
the  school  does  not  give  him  the  sort  of  education  that  he  wants,  drifts 
into  the  first  ''job"  he  can  find,  utterly  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
has  any  inclination  or  aptitude  for  the  work  and  utterly  regardless  of 
whether  the  work  offers  any  future  to  him  as  an  adult.  Having  no  prepara- 
tion for  any  kind  of  work  and  no  skill  to  lose,  he  drifts  out  of  an  occu- 
pation or  an  industry  as  easily  as  he  drifted  into  it  S<nnetimes  by 
absorbing  all  the  information  and  valuable  experiences  he  can  get  from  a 
number^  of  different  occupations,  positions,  or  enq)loyers,  he  acquires 
a  smattering  of  an  education  which  enables  him  to  ''find  himself"  indus- 
trially. More  often  he  simply  continues  to  drift  aimlessly,  giving  up  a  job 
on  the  most  trivial  pretext  and  taking  the  next  that  happens  to  offer.  In 
Chicago,  a  boy  left  a  good  job  with  a  good  firm  and  became  a  telegraph 
messenger  because  he  did  not  like  the  shape  of  the  packages  that  he  was 
asked  to  carry.  In  Cincinnati,  a  boy  employed  in  a  department  store 
"thought  work  would  be  too  heavy  during  the  Christmas  holidays,"  so  he 
quit  his  job — ^in  Jime.  More  often  the  child  gives  as  a  reason  for  leaving, 
"boss  is  too  cranky"  or  "didn't  like  the  fordady."  A  Meriden,  Conn., 
boy  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age  has  held  and  lost  or  given  up  fifteen  posi- 
tions since  he  was  fourteen.  And  a  Baltimore  girl  had  fourteen  positions 
in  exactly  fourteen  months.  Having  no  training  for  any  occupation  what- 
ever, no  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  variotis  industries, 
and  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  their  work,  children  employed  in  our  industries 
drift  along  with  almost  no  aid  or  guidance  from  the  higher  agencies  of 
civilization.  Some  of  them,  imusually  endowed  or  imiisually  fortunate, 
are  able  to  swim  upstream.  Some  of  them  are  drawn  into  Ae  rapids  of 
crime.  A  recent  investigation  made  by  the  physician  who  was  for  years 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  the  Wisconsin  state  penitentiary  has  shown 
that,  out  of  269  murderers  in  that  institution,  over  90  per  cent  went  to 
work  before  they  were  fifteen.  The  vast  majority  ot  untrained  working 
children,  however,  sunply  drift  downstream  into  the  ocean  of  unskilled 
labor. 

A  recent  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Speek,  of  the  Fedoal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  shows  that  nearly  all  casual  laborers  hegBm  then: 
industrial  careers  young,  with  no  training  for  any  specific  vocaticm.  Practi- 
cally the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  a  few  foreigners  who  foimd,  on 
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cx^niDg  to  this  country,  that  the  skill  they  had  acquired  in  their  native 
land  was  useless  h^e  owing  to  (Ufferent  methods  of  pioduction«  Tbas,  for 
individuals,  vocational  education  necessarily  tends  to  decrease  the  proba- 
bilities of  misery  and  to  increase  the  likdiftood  of  happiness. 

The  end  and  akn  of  vocational  education^  howevw,  is  not  msrdy  to 
increase  the  income  of  mdividuals  and  so  to  increase  their  oi^x>i:tiinitie8 
of  utflimg  thdr  general  education.  Fundamentally  die  end  and  aim  el 
vocational  education  is  to  to  utiliae  tbt  forces  inhering  in  human  bdngt  as 
natural  resoiirces  %a  to  secure  the  TnaTriTnann  faencto  for  them  and  for 
society  as  a  whola  The  advantage  to  society  of  making  a  boy  into  a  skilled 
mechanic  instead  of  into  a  casual  laborer  is  not  mardy  that  the  mechanic 
receives  higher  wages  than  the  laborer,  but  that  the  potentialities  of  {re- 
ductive efficiency  are  more  thoroly  devdoped  in  the  mechanic  than  they 
are  in  the  casual  laborer — the  mechanic  not  «nly  gtis  more  but  actually 
fMkes  more.  To  society  as  a  whole,  as  wdl  as  to  himself,  the  man  who  can 
build  a  chimney  is  more  useful  than  the  maa  who  can  only  dig  a  hole. 

Those  to  whom  our  schools  gi3^  no  training  for  sdf ^^iq^xirt  cannot, 
in  this  day  of  social  consdousness,  be  blamed  when  they  £ail  to  support 
themselves.  There  is  no  use  in  tarying  to  classify  SMdi  people  mto  '^unfcurtu- 
nate"  on  the  one  hand,  and  '^ unemployable"  on  the  other.  Most  of 
them  are  simply  uneducated,  and  for  that  we  who  call  them  nanes  are 
lespcmsible,  because,  out  of  our  wisdom,  we  have  ppovided  them  widi  a  Kttle 
training  for  the  oonsumptaon  of  poetry,  but  with  none  for  thepnxinctiimof 
utilities  which  would  yield  to  them  a  hcead^^and-bntter  income  aind  to 
society  a  suiphii  of  consumpdon  goods. 

Vocaticmal  education  cannot  do  everything,  but  the  wastefulneas  of 
our  modem  society  is  without  doubt  due  in  large  part  to  the  lade  of  sndi 
educatiim.  It  i8«  tfherefore,  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  society  that  the 
unskilled  laborer  shaU  be  abdiahedf  and  that  all  men  and  women,  not  too 
d^fictive  dtfaer  physically  or  mentaUy ,  ahaU  be  tramed  to  be  self-^sui^rting 
in  some  useful  occupation. 

In  stiU  another  way,  moreover,  vocational  education  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  ha(q»iness  of  individiutls  and  thru  them  the  hiq>pineas  of 
society.  For  the  joy  ei  work  winch  oesults  bam  the  consdousness  of 
efficiency  is  the  highest  form  of  individoal  happimrw,  The  vahie  of  voca- 
tional education  aa  a  means  of  enriching  the  life  of  the  hidividual  andof  the 
comoMmity  by  developing  jdeasure  in  good  workmanship',  originality, 
critical  judgnuent,  and  respect  for  oooye's  self  and  for  one^s  ocoupation  cannot 
possibly  be  oveftstimated. 

Uldmatdy,  therefore,  vocational  educatfon  is  designed  to  make  the 
individual  most  efficient  in  produnng  happmess,  both  for  faimsdf  and  for 
society  as  a  whole.  Years  ago,  after  a  bng  and  bitter  stmggte,  the  prin- 
ciple was  established  that  echication  was  not  merdy  a  private  afEair  but 
was  of  vital  inq>ortance  to  sodety,and  should,  therefore,  be  furnished  at 
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pubUc  expense.  Nov,  at  last,  we  are  begiimiiig  to  realize  tke  absolute 
necessity  of  advancing  still  anoth»  step  away  from  the  individualistic, 
egotistic  ideas  oi  the  past  by  broadening  out  public  instruction  to  indude, 
not  merely  general  education,  for  personal  enjoyment,  but  deinite  training 
for  productive  work,  for  usefuhiess  to  society.  Thus,  gradually,  step  by 
step,  we  advance  toward  the  practical  application  of  those  socially  con- 
scious, idtruistic  ideas  widiout  which  society  can  never  attain  duit  *' maxi- 
mum surplus  of  lu^piness"  which  James  MacKaye  calls  the  goal  of  human 
endeavor. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

SHOULD  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  TECBNICAL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  ABANDON  THEIR  GENERAL  AND  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  AIMS  AND  BECOME  EFFICIENT  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE? 

AKTHUS  L.  WILLISTON,  PRINCIPAL,  WEMTWORTH  INSTITUTK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  distinct  and  rapidly  growing 
tendency  to  make  education  of  all  kinds  fit  more  accurately  probable  life- 
career  needs.  Thoughtful  men  everywhere,  not  only  in  America  but  in 
every  civilized  land,  have  been  giving  to  this  matter  a  degree  of  serious 
attention  such  as  was  never  given  to  it  before;  and  the  conviction  has  been 
growing  that  school  training  need  lose  nothing  of  its  general  educational 
value  and  might  gain  immeasurably  in  many  ways  if  it  were  connected 
much  more  definitely  with  the  after  life  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  for  whom 
it  is  planned. 

U  we  are  all  prepared  to  concede  that  there  wiQ  be  a  very  great  gain 
when  school  training  is  more  definitely  connected  with  the  after  life  of  the 
persons  for  whom  it  is  planned,  then  it  becomes  of  very  great  importance 
to  have  some  clear  notion  of  what  the  after  life  of  those  young  people 
win  be. 

We  shall  find  that  the  boys  who  enter  manual-training  and  techiucal 

high  schools  are  divided  into  the  three  following  groups: 

X.  Boys  who  expect  to  continue  their  formal  education  after  thty  leave  the  high 
schod. 

2.  Boys  who  have  formed  no  plans  regarding  the  pn4>able  character  of  their  future 

OOCUfMUiOQS. 

3.  Boyt  iriio  have  at  least  geaeial  plans  zegaidiiig  the  probable  chaiaoter  of  their 
future  vocatktts. 

For  bojrs  wbo  expect  to  ccmtiofue  their  formal  education  aft^  Aey  leave 
the  high  school,  either  in  college  or  elsewhere,  a  maaual-traiBiBg  or  technical 
high  school  cbviimaty  cannot  be  so  serviceable  as  a  wdi^danned  general  or 
college  preparatory  course.  Even  for  those  boys  who  plan  to  enter  schods 
of  enginemng  this  would  be  true,  for  the  directors  of  sudi  schools  are  wdl 
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agreed,  I  believe,  tliat  the  preparatory  training  for  their  work  should  be 
broad  and  general,  strong  in  languages,  literature,  pure  mathonatics,  and 
the  general  laws  and  principles  of  science,  but  not  highly  specialized. 

For  the  boys  who  have  been  unable  to  form  any  plans  regarding  the 
nature  of  their  probable  future  occupations,  for  the  boys  who  have  not 
''found''  themselves,  and  who  have  not  discovered  the  direction  in  which 
their  powers  and  abilities  lie,  t^^e  training  that  is  needed,  of  course,  must 
be  general. 

The  only  boys,  therefore,  who  should  enter  the  technical  high  school 
are  boys  who  have  more  or  less  well-formed  plans  regarding  their  vocations, 
and  who  believe  that  a  training  offered  by  such  a  school  will  be  suitable 
for  their  preparation.  If  technical  high  schools  would  eliminate  their  more 
general  and  college  preparatory  aims  and  confine  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  task  of  furnishing  suitable  preparation  to  this  group  of  boys  for 
their  life  work,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  their  efficiency 
would  be  immeasurably  enhanced. 

Unfortunately  a  great  majority  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  that  are  known  as  manual-training  and  technical  high  schools  are 
very  far  from  this  ideal.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  original  plan  and 
piupose,  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  differ  in  any  inqx)rtant  educational 
particular  from  the  general  high  schools.  I  mean  by  this  that  they  receive 
the  same  class  of  pupils,  of  the  same  age,  and  the  same  preparatory  training, 
with  no  attenq)t  at  differentiation  as  to  the  piupose  in  life  or  natural  iq[>ti- 
tudes;  and  they  develop  in  them  the  same  type  of  intelligence,  the  same 
habits  of  thought,  and  the  same  kind  of  abilities  as  do  those  schools  which 
pride  themselves  on  being  primarily  college  preparatory  institutions. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  certain  branches  of  shop  practice  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  are  taught,  but  the  main  purpose  of  this  instruction,  so  far  as 
one  can  observe,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  avowedly  college  pre- 
paratory courses;  for  ejcample,  in  history,  geometry,  or  language.  The 
resultant  is  training  in  memory,  in  deductive  reasoning,  and  in  critical  dis- 
crimination. Almost  every  shop  teacher  in  the  high  school  prides  himself 
on  the  fact  that  his  courses  devdop  this  kind  of  purely  intellectual  faculties 
just  as  well  as  do  those  of  any  other  teacher  in  the  school. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  the  college  preparatory  work 
or  intellectual  training  of  this  kind.  It  is,  of  course,  inqx)rtant  that  every 
dty  should  provide  abimdant  opportunities  for  it  for  those  boys  and  giris 
who  are  going  to  go  to  college  or  who  hdve  no  plans;  but  I  am  urging  a 
different  kind  of  training  for  boys  who  look  forward  on  the  completion  of 
their  high-school  work  to  industrial  careers  or  to  occupations  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  industry. 

If  such  differentiation  is  made  for  the  manual-training  high  schools,  it 
will  give  a  new  definiteness  of  piupose  which  would  help  tremendous^  in 
^mifying  and  vitalizing  all  of  the  instruction.    The  changes  involved  are 
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primarily  changes  in  emphasis.  In  a  multitude  of  details  the  instruction 
will  be  given  a  totally  different  point  of  view.  Instead  of  placing  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  memory,  of  the  faculty  of  deductive  reasoning, 
and  of  critical  discrimination,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  quite  a  different  set  of  faculties  which  are  ordinarily  little  thought 
of  in  school.  With  the  new  viewpoint  there  will  be  special  effort  to  develop 
in  the  pupils  the  faculties  of  intuition,  mechanical  judgment,  self-confidence, 
persistence,  quick  resjponBt  in  imusual  circumstances,  ability  to  discharge 
req)onsibility  and  reliability,  the  habit  of  co-operation  with  others,  knowl- 
edge of  men,  knowledge  of  industry,  leadership  and  the  habit  of  accom- 
plishment, and  the  habit  of  inductive  reasoning;  for  these  are  the  qualities 
that  count  toward  success  in  organized  industry. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  manual-training  and 
technical  high  schools  in  the  United  States  have  become  so  academic  in 
their  point  of  view  and  in  their  instruction— even  tho  a  considerable  number 
of  them  started  out  with  qiute  a  different  purpose — ^is  because  the  advocates 
of  practical  training  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  shopwork. 
Important  as  the  shopwork  is,  it  should  never  be  made,  in  a  high  school, 
the  predominating  feature. 

Overemphasis  upon  shop  courses  naturally  tends  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  school  aims  to  be  a  trade  school,  which,  of  course,  is  wrong.  Expe- 
rience has  abundantly  proved  that  boys  who  attend  high  schools  will  not 
enter  mechanical  trades  for  their  life  work.  Even  tho  sufficient  instruction 
in  shop  practice  were  given  in  the  manual-training  high  school  to  produce 
a  degree  of  skill  in  the  pupils  equal  to  that  of  the  journeymen  in  the  trades, 
the  school  could  not  be  a  trade  school,  for  the  reason  that  its  graduates  will 
not  earn  their  living  as  trade  workers.  The  trade  school  idea,  therefore, 
even  as  a  secondary  aim,  should  not  control 

The  piupose  of  the  manual-training  high  school  and  technical  high 
school,  if  thqr  have  a  place  of  their  own  in  our  educational  system,  is  to 
train  the  non-commissioned  officers  for  industry.  Persons  interested  in 
these  schools  have  often  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  group 
of  req)on8ible  positions  which  lie  midway  between  those  of  the  highly 
trained  engineers  and  captains  of  industry  who  direct  affairs  from  the  top, 
and  those  of  the  skilled  joume3rmen  who  do  the  actual  work  with  their 
hands.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed,  I  believe,  upon  the  idea  that 
the  practical  work  of  the  type  of  schools  that  we  are  talking  about  should 
be  directed  exclusively  toward  the  training  of  persons  for  positions  of  this 
intermediate  grade,  that  is,  the  positions  of  the  ''non-commissioned  officer'' 
grade.  These  schools  are  not  elementary  schools,  and  the  trade  idea,  I 
rq)eat,  should  be  absolutely  forgotten.  They  are  not  schools  of  coU^iate 
grade,  and  the  aim  should  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  engineering 
school.  They  are  secondary  schools  which  occupy  a  field  exactly  half-way 
between  these  two  extremes. 
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In  tlie  trade  sdiooly  tke  first  emphasis  i»  {daeed  upom  actxially  deing 
things  in  the  aho^  The  n&lated  technical  and  applied  science  inalniction 
is  io^rtanty  but  it  is  hept  secondary  in  en^haais  and  i»  the  piDportiiMi  of 
time  aUotted  to  it.  In  the  college  of  en^neering,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
instruction  is  almost  eaekisively  in  affiled  sdenee.  The  emphasis  is 
fdaced  entisely  on  this  sidie  of  the  weifc  aadon  the  ac()uisitfon  of  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  The  shop  practice  is  a  very  incidental  feature^  It  is 
dear,  then,  that  the  mamialrtraining  hig^  sdioel  or  secondary  technical 
school,  if  it  is  to  occupy  its  proper  place  between  these  two  eartremesy  should 
place  far  mere  eraphasta  tlum  at  present  upon  applied  science  matruction. 
Shop  practice  diouUl  be  kept^  as  at  preseaty  mudi  moie  important  than  it 
is  in  the  engineering  school;  hut  of  slSl  gieatev  io^XNrtance — or  at  least  of 
equali  importance--both  in  emphasis  and  in  aflotmeirt  of  time^shouM  be 
appKed  science  instvuctionw 

Under  tfai»  heading  of  appUed  seionce  insfmnlion,  I  would  inchide  not 
the  usual  types  id  college  preparatory  ph3rsic8,  chemistry,  etc^  but  new 
courass  ei  a  tbtally  diffesent  type*  They  Aould  hegiti  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  year  and  continue  thruout  all  four  years.  In  gmeml,  they  riiould 
occupy,  I  believe,  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  time  in  tfar  curricuhun. 
Evoy  individual  hi  practical  life,  e^^edaUy  tf  he  is  engaged  in  any  kind  of 
work  relaied  to  industry,  would  profit  by  some  definite  ideas?  regarding  the 
common  everyday  effects*  of  forces.  Ftom  the  two  or  three  aia^ie  labor»* 
toiy  exercises  usoaliy  given  hi  the  coU^  prepamtory  coume  ef  physics, 
performed  on  trivial  apparatus,  and  with  nothing  to  suggest  the  practical 
applkations  of  die  principles  involved,  the  pupilgaina  but  little  real  informa- 
tion. He  does  not  undostand  tiiat  the  sBght  cord  «r  suspension  rod  and 
the  deUcatc  scale  band  and  wie%hts  may  be  replaced  by  the  cables  and 
steel  girders,  the  massive  bads  of  real  stiucturea.  The  esercisea  appear  to 
Urn  most  abstract  and  often  meaningless.  Therefore,  for  pupSs  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  hig^  school,  who  may  never  have  an  opportunsty  to  study  applied 
science  in  higher  institutions  of  teaming,  tkKre  shenld  bepsovided  Instead 
laboratories  filled  wkb  all  kiids-of  simple  belted  and  geaoed  machines  with 
pulleys  and  shafting,  with  jackscrewa  and  hoisting  tackle^  with  large-eised 
workkg  models  of  actual  working  atmctures,  sndk  as  cranea  and  derricks 
and  shear  legs,  with  meddb  of  asdKs  and  gilders  and  bridge  trusses^  etc 
These  should  be  large  enough  to  inquire  the  respect  ef  high-4chool  boys  and 
strcmg  enough  to  permit  their  being  loaded  with  weig^  of  respectaUe 
magnitude^ 

The  mechanica  of  moving  bodin,  and  the  miatian  of  motion  to  the 
foroea  whidi  cauae  h,  are  equally  important.  When  we  odnsidsi  the  extent 
to  which  modeni  dvflazationr  is  dqiepdent  upon  machineiy  and  motion, 
there  is  no  need  of  aigument  to  show  the  importance  of  this  feature  of 
sdence  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  school  Laboratariea  should  be 
equipped  with  suitable  full-sized  apparatus  to  demonstrate  the 
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forces  on  Rafting  and  gearS)  belt  tendons,  speed  changes,  the  use  of  the 
flywhed  and  of  unbalanced  moving  parts,  brake  forces  for  stcqiping  machin- 
ery^  the  time  limit  required  for  getting  it  imder  way  again,  the  forces 
involved  due  to  the  inertia  ei  matter,  and  ideas  of  work,  energy,  power,  and 
efficiency.  All  these  principles  should  be  made  very  definite  and  clear  and 
their  everyday  applications  to  the  common  things  itk  life  and  in  industry 
with  which  the  boys  are  familiar  should  be  illustrated  again  and  again  until 
they  are  thoroly  understood. 

The  implied  science  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  high  school,  how- 
ever, Aould  not  be  limited  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  dynamics.  It 
should  include  also  the  strength  and  properties  of  materials,  their  origin, 
their  history,  their  manufacture,  and  all  their  useful  properties.  It  should 
take  up  pumps,  water  motors,  and  hydraulics;  it  should  also  include  the 
mechanism  of  machinery,  steam  generation  and  steam  boilers,  heating  and 
ventilation,  gas  engines  and  lur  campressors.  There  should  also  be  practical 
study  of  d3aiamos,  motors,  transformers,  tdephones,  wireless  equipment, 
etc.,  and  the  practical  applications  of  diemistry  in  common  chemical 
industries. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  these  topks  should  be  studied  with  the 
same  kind  of  thorcniess  with  which  they  are  taken  up  in  the  engineering 
colleges.  Ladn  and  economics  are  studied  in  the  university  but  they  are 
also  studied  in  the  high  school.  The  school  of  practical  arts  or  secondary 
school  of  applied  science  should,  in  like  fashion,  take  up  the  technical 
subjects  which  are  of  such  far-reaching  importance  in  modem  civilization, 
simplify  them,  uid  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  secondary-school  pupils. 

To  make  the  typical  practical  arts  high  school  of  the  present  day  into 
a  thoroly  efficient  secondary  school  of  applied  science,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing changes  are,  I  believe,  essential: 

First:  All  foreign  language  must  be  dropped,  because  it  develops 
memory  rather  than  inductive  reasoning  and  constructive  imagmation; 
because  it  means  (fissipating  energy  over  too  many  di£Ferent  kinds  of  unre- 
lated subjects  in  place  of  gaining  efficiency  by  concentration  upon  a  few; 
and  because  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  needed  for  applied  science  and 
technical  instruction  which  is  more  directly  in  line  with  the  purpose 
of  the  school  and  which  connects  more  directly  with  the  after-life  of 
the  boys. 

Second:  The  practical  arts  school  should  absohttefy  disregard  collie- 
entrance  requirements  and  the  kind  of  textbook  study  and  methods  of 
instruction  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  assodating  with  coU^&entrance 
work  and  with  ordinary  higb-school  teaching.  The  instruction  should  be 
almost  exclusivdy  given  by  the  laboratory  mediod. 

Third:  Caie  sboukl  be  taken  to  see  diat  only  soch  boys  are  admitted 
to  the  school  as  have  some  reasonable  Hkelihood  of  entering  occupations 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  industry  after  they  leave  the  school. 
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Fourth:  The  school  day  should  be  lengthened  in  order  to  provide  time 
for  new  types  of  laboratory  work  and  more  constructive  drawing  and 
design. 

Fifth:  The  time  schedule  and  the  curriculimi  should  be  divided 
substantially  as  follows: 

One  recitation  and  one  double  laboratory  period  every  day  during  the 
entire  four  years  should  be  devoted  to  applied  science  and  its  applications 
to  the  various  departments  of  industry.  At  least  a  double  period  every 
day  should  be  devoted  to  shop  practice  and  drawing,  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  course,  even  more  time  should  be  found  for  constructive  drawing 
and  genuine  design.  The  balance  of  the  time  should  be  divided  among 
English,  history,  economics,  and  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

Sixth:  The  backbone  of  the  school  curriculum,  the  thing  that  gives  it 
its  prime  interest,  power,  and  vitality,  should  become  the  applied  science 
and  the  applied  science  laboratory.  It  is  not  the  actual  doing  of  things 
nearly  so  much  as  U  is  the  discovery  of  the  *'whys*'  that  underlie  industry  that 
gives  fascination  and  interest.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  fit  its 
graduates  for  the  subordinate  positions  of  responsibility  in  industry,  for 
the  positions  of  the  ''non-commissioned  officer,"  as  the  engineering  schools 
fit  men  to  become  "captains"  of  industry.  The  q>irit  of  the  entire  cur- 
riculimi should  be  that  of  experimentation  and  investigation,  trial  and  test, 
as  a  necessary  foundation  for  economic  production  of  surpassing  excellence 
and  efficiency.  

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— ITS  TERMINOLOGY 

CARROLL  G.  PEARSE,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  lOLWAXTKEE,  WIS. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  expected  that  such  a  paper  as  this  shall  extend 
to  great  length.  Neither  do  I  hope  that  any  definitions  set  forth  will  have 
the  finish  and  quality  which  might  be  expected  of  the  lexicographer.  I  shall 
hope,  however,  that  the  classifications  and  distinctions  may,  in  general,  be 
accepted  as  soimd.  I  shall  be  contented  to  let  time  and  the  polishing  effect 
of  use  establish  their  verbal  form. 

In  beginning  the  discussion,  it  seems  necessary  to  pay  some  attention 
to  some  terms  which  are  frequently  misused  either  in  connection  with 
vocational  education  or  in  common  speech. 

Manual  Training  is  often  spokoi  of  as  tho  it  were  vocational  education, 
and  many  persons  seem  to  think  that  vocational  education  consists  in 
manual  training.  Manual  training  is  the  name  properly  given  in  non- 
vocational  schools  to  those  exercises  which  involve  the  use  of  the  hand. 
Manual  training  gives  some  hand  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  as  used  in 
construction  and  in  the  arts  of  rq)re8entat]on;  but  its  purpose  is  purely 
educational,  and  any  skill  thus  attained  is  incidental.  The  training  is 
'ntended  to  give  a  better  all-round  development  of  the  brain  and  the  other 
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bodily  organs  and  is  not  intended  to  prepare  for,  or  lead  to,  any  particular 
emplo3mient  or  vocation  in  which  hand  skill  is  required. 

Industrial  Education  is  sometimes  vocational  and  sometimes  non- 
vocational.  Speaking  here  of  that  which  is  non-vocational,  such  training 
usually  involves  a  considerable  amoimt  of  manual  training  of  various  kinds; 
it  also  deab  with  other  processes  and  information  relating  to,  or  dealing 
with,  industries.  Such  training  may  serve  merely  to  make  the  student 
generally  intelligent  or  more  intelligently  interested  in  industry,  or  it  may 
sorve  to  show  him  whether  he  has  taste  for  such  employment  and  such 
ability  in  this  direction  that  it  seems  advisable  to  choose  some  ^)ecial  part 
of  that  field  as  a  vocation.  But  such  industrial  training  is  not  intended  and 
does  not  serve  to  fit  the  student  for  any  particular  emplo3rment  or  vocation. 

Vocational  Education  is  to  fit  and  train  students  for  particular  vocations 
or  employments,  usually  to  be  followed  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Some 
kinds  of  vocational  education  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  proper  part 
of  an  educational  system. 

Professional  Vocational  Education  has  long  been  carried  on  in  the  imi- 
versities  and  professional  schoob  in  fitting  doctors,  lawyers,  theologians, 
and  engineers  for  their  future  careers.  Architects,  artists,  and  musicians 
enjoy  these  same  advantages. 

Commercial  Vocational  Education  has  now  been  completely  recognized 
as  necessary.  Commerce  among  us  is  easily  separated  into  two  parts — 
that  which  deab  with  exchanges  of  products  and  values,  and  that  which 
has  to  do  with  recording  those  exchanges  or  transactions.  Our  secondary 
and  higher  schoob  in  thousands  of  cities  train  students  for  commercial 
vocations.  Our  high  schoob  have  so  far  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with 
training  for  the  recording  of  commercial  exchanges  and  transactions;  they 
send  out  competent  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and  cashiers.  Our  higher 
schoob  also  give  ample  education  in  the  organization  of  commerce,  the 
sources  of  its  materiab,  and  the  conduct  of  its  exchanges  and  transactions. 

Industrial  Vocational  Education  b  a  newer  and  more  recently  recog- 
nized responsibility  of  the  schoob.  Until  within  a  generation  or  two,  thb 
kind  of  education  was  given  at  the  forge,  the  workbench,  the  loom,  the 
potter's  wheel.  It  b  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  change  in 
the  situation;  suffice  it  to  say  that  today  few  deny  the  necessity  or  the 
practicability  of  giving  to  our  youth  in  schoob  that  education  and  training 
which  are  necessary  to  make  them  competent  and  skilled  to  enter  industrial 
trades  and  vocations. 

Trade  Education  b  the  first  form  of  industrial  vocational  education 
which  claims  attention.  To  some  extent  thb  education  b  still  being  given 
in  shops  and  industrial  establishments,  where,  by  the  time-honored  plan 
of  having  the  apprentice  trained  by  the  journeyman  or  the  master-workman, 
or  partly  by  thb  plan  and  partly  by  schoob  or  classes  within  the  establish* 
ment  for  the  education  of  their  apprentices,  the  mysteries  and  the  practices 
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of  the  craft  are  in^^arted;  but  conditions  are  such  that  the  trade  school, 
as  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system,  daily  looms  more  important. 
It  has  been  sufficiently  d^nonstrated  that  trades  both  £or  men  and  for 
women  can  be  imparted  in  a  thoroly  effective  manner  in  well-omducted 
trade  sdux^  The  a^irentice-students  sent  out  are  entirely  competei^  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  craft  as  beginning  jounieymen.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of  trade  education  will  be  given  in  trade 
schools. 

OccmpalMual  Education  is  that  tminingfor  certain  woik  or  certain  opera- 
tions or  processes  whic^  are  not  actensive  or  compvehensive  enough  to 
constitute  a  trade  or  vocation,  and  yet  for  which  training  withm  their 
limited  scqpe  is  necessary  if  the  worker  is  to  do  well  and  prove  a  valuable 
and  8atisfiMct(»y  employee.  Training  of  this  kind  will  ordinarily  be  most 
advantageously  given  in  the  plant  where  the  worker  is  employed  and  where 
he  is  to  be  used.  Training  to  perform  a  single  process  in  manufactttre,  or 
a  few  simple  connected  processes,  or  to  handle  a  machine  or  two  or  three 
related  machines,  is  no  complex  or  di£Bcult  probleoa;  yet  as  trades  are  more 
broken  i^  and  tlie  wc»!k  and  the  processes  in  manufacturing  plants  are 
more  and  more  subdivided  and  specialised,  and  as  more  and  more  oaen  are 
relegated  to  spend  their  time  upon  a  single  or  a  few  processes,  these  little 
fragments  of  vocational  training  wiU  become  indeasing^y  inqportant  and 
necessary,  and,  tho  some  ol  ftis  teaching  may  constitute  proper  subject- 
matter  for  continuation  sdiool  work,  most  good-^sized  plants  at  least  will 
no  doubt  find  it  advantageous  to  do  it  within  their  own  walls. 

Agriculkufol  Education  is  a  f <xm  of  industrial  vocational  education  that 
each  day  assumes  moee  in^ortance.  Formerly,  like  the  mechanical  trades, 
it  was  taught  by  a  system  of  a{q[>rentioeshq),  informal,  but  not  very  different, 
in  essence,  from  i4)prenticeship  in  the  trades.  Schools  of  agriculture,  pri- 
nuuy  and  secondary,  are  turning  the  occupatum  of  the  farmer  into  a  skilled 
handicraft,  invoWmg  a  far  greater  modicum  of  scientific  knowledge  than 
most  handicrafts;  while  higher  schoob  of  agricaltttre  are  trainhig  men  as 
sdcntificaliy  and  extensively  as  for  the  heretofore  recognized  learned 
professkms. 

Pr&'VocaHofMd  BdmcaHon  is  a  term  whidi  has  had  very  queer  and  varied 
uses.  Correctly  speaking,  any  education  leoeived  before  undertaking 
^>ecific  training  for  a  vocation,  in  the  elementary  school,  the  high  schod, 
the  college,  is  pre^vocationai  education.  Industrial  education,  taken  to 
obtain  an  understanding  of  the  field  of  industrial  vocations  and  to  pennit 
the  student  to  decide  whether  he  will  select  such  a  vocation,  perhaps  properly 
might  be  called  pie-vocationaL  Certainly  if  this  training  should  be  found 
an  asset,  advancing  the  student  on  the  way  to  a  vocaticm,  it  would  be 
such.  In  Bumy  instances,  a  plan  by  which  dull  or  troublesome  pupils 
are  separated  from  their  mates  and  allowed  to  putter  with  tools  to  anmse 
them  and  perhaps  keep  them  in  school  has  been  called  by  this  name. 
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Since  this  w<M:k  has  no  definite  purpose  and  leads  to  nothing  concrete — 
serviog  generally  the  purpose  of  busy-work — the  tenn  ^'pre-vocational" 
given  particularly  to  such  a  plan  is  dearly  misapplied.  In  numerous 
instances,  the  term  ^'pre-vocational''  has  been  applied  to  schools  or  classes 
of  elementary  i^radie  where  pupils  were  receiving  q>ecific  training  for  par- 
ticular eo^loyment  or  jobs  which  they  wished  to  get,  or  for  which  certain 
classes  of  esopk^ers  mihed  to  get  diem.  Of  couraey  sudi  training  could 
not  in  any  case  be  m  any  real  sense  vocational,  since  sudi  preparation  oould 
be  only  for  certain  operations  or  pcoocases  or  tadcs,  never  for  any  real 
vocatioa.  A  more  proper  tom  woidd  be  ''pre-occupationai,"  since  the 
effect  of  this  training  could  be  only  to  relieve  the  future  employer  of  such 
small  training  for  the  particular  tadLS,  in  preparation  for  work  in  hisestab- 
lishment,as  would  otherwise  be  n6ce8sary,and  to  render  this  child  labor 
mc^e  immediately  profitable  to  hfan;  such  training  should  certainly  not  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  time  and  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school. 

ConlinuaHon  Education  becomes  necessary  when  young  peopk  leave 
school  premature)^  to  become  wag^-eaxsiers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  do  so  yeady,  few  with  adequate  preparation  for  the  duties  of  Ufe — 
either  in  the  way  of  general  knowledge  and  intelligence  or  in  preparation 
for  any  vocation.  From  the  nature  of  the  situation,  then,  there  must  be 
both  NothVQcatiofuU  ConlvmaUon  EducoHom  and  Vocaiional  CofUinuaUon 
Educaiion, 

NofirvccaUonal  ConUnuaiion  Education  is  concerned  with  making  up 
arrears  in  general  education  and  in  completing  tiie  equipment  necessary  for 
good  dtizenship. 

Vocaiional  ComiimuaUon  Education  deals  first  with  Trade  Continuation 
EdmcaUon.  Many  young  men  who  are  apprentices  or  journeymen  come  into 
these  sdiools  to  advance  thensehres  in  knowledge  of  their  trade,  both  in 
collateral  knoisdedge^-die  drawing,  mathematics,  and  science  which  apply  to 
the  trade— and  also  in  various  special  processes  and^  use  of  certain  tools 
whidi  th^  are  delayed  in  reaching  or  cannot  get  in  their  own  shops. 
Again,  many  youths  wish  to  leave  the  job  into  whidi  they  have  fallen, 
and  numbers  of  these  will  take  advantage  of  the  continuation  school  to 
begin  work  in  the  aoquidtion  of  a  trade  wiach  th^  desire  to  take  up. 

Continuation  Occupational  Education  of  industrial  character  is  certain 
to  have  a  very  large  place.  Many  of  the  smaller  establishments  cannot  very 
well,  and  niunerous  larger  establishments  will  not,  do  the  teaching  and 
coaching  whidi  these  yomig  workers  need,  dther  to  improve  their  earning 
power  in  their  i^resent  positions  ot  to  fit  them  for  promotion  to  better  jobs. 
For  these  the  continuation  school  offers  the  best  opportunity. 

Commercial  Continuation  Education  will  be  greatly  in  demand.  This  is 
needed  to  assist  to  better  training  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  and 
saleswomen;  also  in  hdpmg  into  these,  which  may  be  conddered  real  voca- 
tionSi  those  youths  who  are  working  at  mere  "jobs''  in  which  there  is  littie 
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hope  of  future  advancement.  There  is  room  also  for  occupational  com- 
mercial work.  Help  can  be  given  to  those  who  are  merely  holding  jobs  to 
make  them  more  efficient  in  their  jobs  or  able  to  be  advanced  into  better 
jobs. 

Professional  Continuation  Education  will  be  needed  and  demanded.  No 
small  nimiber  of  young  persons  have  aspirations  to  enter  the  professions 
even  tho  at  present  they  are  in  commercial  or  industrial  vocations  or  merely 
holding  jobs.  The  continuation  schools  offer  to  all  those  who  have  courage 
and  perseverance  an  open  door,  out  and  up. 

Vocational  Guidance  cannot  be  far  separated  from  vocational  education. 
Information  about  occupations  must  be  placed  at  the  service  of  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents  to  help  them  judge  which  vocations  are  worth  enter- 
ing. Information  as  to  the  boy  himself  may  very  well  be  supplied  to  him 
and  to  his  parents,  so  that  they  may  better  decide  which  occupation  he  will 
be  wise  to  choose.  Such  information  and  coimsel  are  greatly  needed  also 
by  those  young  people  who  have  merely  obtained  jobs  and  need  to  choose 
>and  begin  to  prepare  themselves  for  occupations  or  vocations  which  hold 
out  some  reasonable  hope  of  future  growth  and  advancement. 


THE  PLACE  OP  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  A  RATIONAL 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAINy  SECRETARY,  CALIFORNIA  COUNCIL  OF 

EDUCATION,  SAN  FRANaSCO,  CAL. 

Time  was  when  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  industrial  education  in  a 
rational  school  system  would  have  been  attempted  by  anyone  laying  daims 
to  an  educational  philosophy  or  posing  as  an  expert.  Today  one  pauses 
to  ask  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  rational  school  system  and 
what  industrial  education  comprehends. 

Education  as  a  science  is  every  day  moving  forward.  Discussion,  how- 
ever, moves  in  cycles.  Today  we  have  before  us,  in  another  form,  the  same 
question  that  confronted  this  department  seventeen  years  ago  at  the  Mil- 
waukee meeting.  Today  we  find  oursdves  in  need  of  clear  definitions  as 
we  did  then.  That  we  are  moving  forward  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
definitions  of  seventeen  years  ago  do  not  square  with  the  needs  and  prac- 
tices of  today. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has,  within  a  day  or  two,  considered 
the  relation  of  the  cultural  to  the  practical  A  rational  school  8)r8tem  is, 
in  the  best  sense,  practicair— not  mechanical,  but  practical.  The  thing  which 
has  not  and  cannot  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  life  at  school  or  the  life 
following  school  is  not  practical  That  which  is  practical,  that  is,  useful 
in  the  best  sense,  is  cultural.  Use,  in  some  form  or  another,  detennines 
culture.    There  can  be  no  sq)aration  of  the  two. 
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A  rational  school  system  must  fit  for  life.  To  do  this  it  must  be  life 
and  reflect  life,  here  and  now.  A  rational  school  system  is  one  that,  when- 
ever a  pupU  leaves  it,  will  send  him  out  into  the  world  able  to  utilize,  to 
the  extent  of  his  capacity,  that  which  he  has  learned.  The  school  system 
that  is  so  organized  as  to  give  to  its  pupils  that  which  can  be  used  only  if 
they  pass  into  an  advanced  school,  grade,  ot  year  is  not  cultural. 

Industrial  education  is  practical  education.  Work  that  is  offered  as 
industrial,  and  that  does  not  serve  truly  useful  ends  is  not  industrial. 
Indeed,  much  of  our  so-called  manual  training,  manual  arts,  or  industrial 
education  is  not  industrial.  It  is  given  either  with  a  view  to  fit  the  par- 
ticq>ant  later  to  engage  in  similar  work  of  a  more  difBcult  natiire  or  with 
the  idea  that  somehow  the  doing  of  the  mechanical  thing  gets  into  the 
human  system  and  becomes  part  of  it.  It  circulates  thru  the  individual 
much  as  the  blood  circulates  and  becomes  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  mental  and  moral  make-up.  It  supplies  that  which  "book  lamin" 
cannot  supply,  and  by  thus  supplementing  the  "whole  boy  is  put  to 
school." 

Truth  to  teU,  there  can  be  no  rational  system  of  education  without 
industrial  education.  Just  as  history  and  geography  and  mathematics 
must  be  stripped  of  their  outward  forms,  their  technicalities,  their  husks, 
and  attention  given  the  fundamentals  and  worth-while  parts,  so  in  indus- 
trial education.  "Canned"  education  has  long  held  the  center  of  the 
stage.  "Canned"  manual  training  is  as  deadening  to  any  school  S3rstem 
as  is  the  memorizing  of  the  names  of  the  bones  in  the  human  body,  the 
battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  or  in  having  upon  the  tongue's  end  the 
rule  for  least  conmion  multiple  or  greatest  common  divisor. 

No  school  system  can  be  rational  that  does  not  comprehend  in  its 
make-up,  from  kindergarten  to  college,  real  forms  of  industrial  education. 
For  boys,  there  must  be  working  in  wood  and  clay  and  leather  and  metal, 
uot  working  wUh  these  materials.  For  girls  the  home  economics  group  of 
subjects  offers  much  greater  opportunities  for  culture  than  does  much  of 
the  work  now  given  in  the  traditional  lines. 

Industrial  work  must  be  given  in  the  lower  grades.  No  place  or  time 
for  it?  Both  place  and  time  if  much  that  is  now  required  is  eliminated. 
This  elimination  is  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  something 
else,  but  because  no  system  can  be  rational  when  cumbered  by  the  outgrown 
and  useless. 

Many  of  us  are  still  emphasizing  so-called  educational  manual  training, 
rather  than  real  industrial  education.  To  be  educafional  we  say  the  work 
must  proceed  in  logical  stq>8.  It  must  merge  gradually  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex  and  allow  for  one  exercise  to  follow  another  in  regular  order. 
No  complete  object  may  be  attempted  imtil  the  boy  can  saw  to  a  line  and 
fit  a  joint  perfectly;  until  the  girl  has  shown  by  a  completed  sample  that 
she  has  mastered  all  the  stitches  she  will  be  called  upon  to  use.    This  is  on 
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the  theory  that  before  a  child  can  read  a  sentence  he  must  be  able  to  repeat 
the  alphabet,  or  that  before  he  can  teU  how  many  atieis  of  cbocolate  at 
five  cents  each  can  be  bought  for  a  dime,  he  must  be  able  to  recite  the 
multii^cation  taMe  forward  £md  baxJoward, 

We  need,  in  industrial  education,  the  real  thing,  iK>t  the  esnrdse  ov  part 
of  the  thing.  The  child  must  not  simply  make;  be  must  make  scnMtfnng. 
We  must  hitch  the  work  up  with  life^processes,  with  out*of-sdioo)  actSvfties, 
with  other  schocd  sdl>jects.  We  need  to  consult  the  needs  and  bent  oi  the 
boy,  the  opportunities  of  the  indiridual  home,  the  condkions — iidustfial, 
econcMHk:,  social,  commercial,  of  the  community.  We  need  to  take  the 
lox^  look.  We  need  to  stop  teaching  subjects.  We  need  to  teach  boys 
aad  fgm\%. 

Tfai»  means  that  a  rational  school  S3r8tem  must  be  vocatfentlCBed.  This 
does  not  mean  it  is  to  be  commercialized  or  made  mechanical.  It  does  not 
mean  that  coin  is  pushed  to  the  king  row  aad  culture  given  a  setibock.  It 
mean»  that  there  was  never,  as  mittdi  as  today,  a  need  for  reai  culture.  It 
means  that  culture  and  accomplishment  cannot  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
educational  arena.  It  means  that  all  bo3r8  and  girls  and  all  men  and 
women  are  to  be  tauj^t  the  dignity  of  doing  worth-while  things,,  of  «uni&ig 
honestly  their  bivad  and  meat,  and  of  attaching  due  importance  to  those 
finer^  richer  qualities  of  life  that  come  only  witb  a  thoro  q>piedatiinii  of 
literature  and  science  and  art  and  music.  A  sationad  school  system  is 
industrial. 

DISC&SSION 

G.  W.  A.  LucKEY,  dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. — ^Tt  may  seem  questionable  to  bave  an  outsider  break  into  this  coundl 
of  spedaHjsts.  Htme?er,  when  ift  consider  that  we  are  aU  teachers  with  our  hearts  set 
upon  tbe  highest  aewice,  and  t&at  oav  specisl  problem  is  the  best  dBvefapmeot  of  indi- 
viduals 5iriM>  axe  tofom  a  constituent  part  ef  s  democracy,  we  axe  not  solar  a^Mrt  ia  our 
hmctkming  as  we  may  seem.  Earnest  men  and  women  searching  for  the  truth  have 
many  things  in  common.  ^  He  who  believes  in  the  idea  of  service  must  learn  to  sacrifice 
self  when  that  is  essential  to  the  highest  service. 

Our  present  school  system  is  disappdnting  and  is  breaking  up.  It  doei  not  meet 
the  needs  of  a  democmcy;  neither  was  H  established  fbr  sudk  a  porpose.  In  education 
from  the  first  we  have  been  borrowers,  of  Europeaa  mod^i  We  have  nsnhed  a  stage 
wherein  we  are  able  to  walk  alone  and  to  create  a  pubUc-school  system  which  shall  repre> 
sent  the  highest  expression  of  a  true  democracy.  Such  a  system  does  not  now  eadst,  but 
why  should  a  democracy  accept  as  its  ideal  a  system  of  education  created  to  supply  the 
needs  of  an  empire  where  individuality  is  unknown  and  dass  distinction  an  essential  part 
of  ihedviiiEatlen? 

We  ace  ready  to  begin  the  buildiag  of  this  new  system  eC  edncationr**ofee  fittad  ti»  an 
the  y'^""^'  needs  of  a  common  people.  It  must  be  worked  out  in  hannoay  with  tbe 
natural  ev<dution  of  the  individual,  be  weU-rounded,  complete,  progresuvei  fitted  at 
every  stage  to  the  develc^ing  instincts. 

Thealmof  the  teadher  in  a  democracy  must  be  t<i  make  men  and  women,  not  machines 
ir  automatons.    BCudi  ef  our  present  education  tends  td  ff t  a  maen  to  know  an<j  to  do 
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but  a  small  part  oC  a^  trade  «r  bduatiy.  Thk  i$  a  nanowiBg  process  and  iindeaninM 
the  veiy  foundation  of  a  true  education.  Besides,  it  contains  a  luridpg  danger  tiiat  nuist 
in  the  end  defeat  the  real  purposes  of  a  demociacy. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  boys  and  girls  we  teach  today  will  rule  us  tomorrow. 
Our  a&n  must  be  individual  development  rather  than  efficiency.  Efficiency  means 
habits  of  skiH,  desirabk,  no  doubt,  in  an  adult.  But  halMts  mean  fiied  conditions,  hence 
an  enemy  to  progctss  and  true  devdopmexit.  In  a  donocracy  where  every  member  has 
an  equal  voice  in  shaping  the  policy,  we  need  a  broader  education  than  is  necessary  in 
those  countries  where  the  few  think  and  legislate  for  the  many. 

We  have  neglected  in  our  schools  much  of  the  practical  and  have  given  a  s^pposed 
cultural  that  did  pot,  and  does  not,  function.  We  have  awakened  from  our  slumbers. 
Some  say  we  must  establiA  separate  schools,  which,  of  couise,  will,  in  time,  bring  about 
class  distioctiOBs.  Othws  fed  that  it  is  wiser,  at  least  during  tikt  elementary  period,  to 
have  a  comnum  education  for  alL  But,  in  the  latter  case,  there  must  be  a  radical  change 
in  both  the  method  and  the  material.  It  may  be  that  the  new  system  will  incorporate 
so  much  of  the  industrial  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  present  voca- 
tlonoL  Neverthdeas  it  will  be  adapted  to  the  growing  needs  and  devdopment  of  the 
individual  and  have  for  its  chief  aim  the  making  of  men— inen  who  are  self-sustaining, 
self-directing,  thoioly  imbued  with  the  dynamic  idea  of  service. 

In  my  judgment,  the  new  school  will  relate  more  dosdy  the  practical  and  the  cul- 
tural, making  greater  use  of  the  three  important  stages  of  education :  informal,  formal,  and 
the  broader,  richer,  and  more  dynamic  informal.  The  last  covers  the  true  vocational 
period  of  man's  ccHistructive  life  woik. 

The  informai  educatkm  which  for  centuries  has  been  ao^piired  mostly  thru  the 
various  activities  of  the  home  has  become  so  complex  that  it  can  no  longer  be  so  acquired. 
Besides  q>ecialization  has  made  such  changes  in  our  social  life  that  the  children  no  longer 
see  in  the  home  the  activities  once  engaged  in  by  the  parents.  The  schools  must  there- 
fore come  to  the  aid  of  the  home  in  finding  a  way  to  place  the  child  in  touch  with  his 
social  inheritance  at  the  time  when  it  will  be  most  easily  acquired. 

These  fundamental  things  necessary  to  the  devdopment  of  character  and  educa- 
tiim,  stated  briefly,  are:  gardening,  care  of  the  body,  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  weaving, 
knitting,  molding,  modeling;  constructive  work  with  leaves,  paper,  cloth,  leather,  wood, 
metal;  observation  trips,  care  of  animals,  acting  or  dramatizing,  story-telling,  playing, 
drawing,  painting,  sing^,  etc.  These  activities  may  be  greatly  enlarged  and  shoidd  be 
taken  up  before,  and  continued  along  with,  the  second  step,  or  formal  education.  Formal 
education  should  lead  naturally  into  the  purposive,  construcdve,  vocational  activity  of 
after  life.  These  should  be  one  school  for  aU  at  least  iar  the  first  ei^  3rfars;  llien  there 
should  be  differentiation  into  the  different  activities  which  are  to  fashion  the  individuals 
more  specifically  for.  their  life  work. 


THE  NEED  IN  AMERICA  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  APPUED  ART  AND 

THE  NECESSITY  IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  FOR  ART 

LEADERS  AND  DESIGNERS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

ICAURICE  I.  FIAGG9  DIRECTOR,  MINNESOTA  STATE  ART  COMMISSION, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Gefman  ciq>ort8  in  one  year — 1913— ^unounted  approximately  to 
$2yooo,ooo,ooo.  Fifty  per  cent  of  tliis  export  was  dq>end^t  upon ''  beinity '' 
for  its  market  value.  A  large  proportion  of  this  export  came  to  the 
United  States.    This  is  the  chief  reason  why  America  needs  schools  of 
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s^plied  art  and  why  American  industries  need  art  leaders  and  designers  of 
the  highest  grade. 

There  have  been  coming  into  this  country,  for  years  past,  certain  trade- 
marks—"Made  in  Germany/'  "Made  in  France,"  "Made  in  Swedai." 
These  trademarks  are  doubly  significant.  They  accompany  products  which 
are  not  only  good  in  quality,  but  also  good  in  design.  American  pec^le 
have  had  faith  in  these  products.  The  trademarks  have  carried  a  guaranty 
of  beauty,  as  well  as  of  usefulness. 

What  are  we  doing  in  the  United  States  to  meet  this  American  demand 
for  "export  beauty  products"  from  other  countries?  The  answer  is  not 
difficult.  The  latest  trade  review  says  that  American  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  with  the  foreign-made  products.  This  trade  report  is 
not  altogether  optimistic.  It  adds  that  here  in  this  country  we  have  not 
the  workmen  sufficiently  trained  to  put  into  our  products  the  very  thing 
which  has  given  intrinsic  value — dollars-and-cents  value — ^to  the  foreign- 
made  products.  Current  trade  reports  say  that  it  would  be  folly,  in  fact, 
dangerous,  to  adopt  at  the  present  time  any  such  slogan  as  "Made  in 
America." 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  beauty  is  an  economic  resource  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Sweden.  In  fact,  most  of  the  European  nations  have 
a  national  and  industrial  asset  of  beauty.  This  beauty  is  bringing  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  EiuDpean  kingdoms,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  large  part  of  this  financial  tribute  is  being  paid  by  good  American 
money. 

Forty  years  ago,  directly  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Germany 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  France  was  leading  the  world  in  the  industrial 
arts,  and  that  these  industrial  arts  were  netting  for  the  French  government 
one  of  its  largest  financial  revenues.  In  forty  years'  time,  Germany  has 
perfected  an  industrial  art  program  and  has  put  this  program  into  operation 
with  such  marked  efficiency  that  she  no^  leads  the  world  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  their  relation  to  manufacture.  Why  is  it  that  a  German  crafts- 
man can  take  a  piece  of  wood,  carve  a  toy  soldier,  make  a  "monkey-on-a- 
stick,"  in  fact,  make  a  mechanical  toy  better  than  workmen  of  other 
nations?  It  is  because  the  German  craftsman  not  only  has  been  trained 
to  adjust  perfectly  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  "monkey-on-the 
stick,"  but  he  also  puts  "art"  into  the  painting  of  the  monkey's  gay  coat. 
He  uses  "art"  in  the  carving  of  the  grotesque  little  figure. 

"To  do  anything  well,"  says  the  German,  "it  requires  training,  and  the 
one  who  most  needs  the  training  is  the  one  who  does  the  work."  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  German  government  has  provided  trade  schools,  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  industrial  art  schools  to  train  boys  and  girls,  in  fact, 
to  train  anyone  who  has  ambition  enough  to  knock  at  the  front  door  of  a 
trade  school  and  ask  admittance.  The  result  of  this  well-organized  system 
of  industrial  art  and  its  relation  to  manuf actiure  is  the  answer  to  Germany's 
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industrial  success.  This  close  co-operation  between  manufacturer  and  the 
trade  school  has  produced  captains  of  industry  with  "art  sense."  These 
men  go  out  into  the  industrial  world,  not  only  as  leaders  of  industry,  but 
as  men  who  imderstand  how  to  achieve  the  maxinnim  economic  value  of 
Germany's  resources. 

If  I  seem  insistent  upon  the  problem  of  industrial  art  in  Germany,  it 
is  because  I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  you  what  we  here  in  America  have 
not  done.  This  industrial  organization  in  Germany  is  a  living  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished.  It  does  not  require  one  hundred  years  to  put 
such  a  plan  into  operation,  provided  there  enters  into^the  plan  a  nation- 
wide spirit  of  co-operation.  Right  here  has  been  one  of  our  chief  obstacles 
in  this  coimtry.  We  have  not  had  a  definite  program.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  to  do  with  art  problems  are  not  wholly  to  blame.  We  have  had 
some  very  strong  and  potent  forces  that  have  not  been  wholly  in  sjrmpathy 
with  our  ''art  point  of  view."  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  conditions  in 
this  country.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  a  demand  for  art  schools.  Let  us  study 
the  problem  of  supply.and  demand.  Let  us  look  at  the  art  phase  of  industry 
from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

We  have  had  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years  past  three  powerful 
forces,  each  one  more  or  less  diametrically  opposed  to  the  other.  First, 
we  have  the  public  busy  in  a  mad  whirl  for  the  almighty  dollar,  content  for 
the  most  part  with  what  the  manufactiirer  produces — ^with  the  exception 
of  the  price.  Any  manufacturer  will  tell  you  his  production  is  governed 
essentially  by  price  and  that  the  public  is  to  blame.  He  says  he  has  not 
time  to  ''educate  the  public  taste."  Second,  we  have  the  manufacturer. 
He  is  concerned  primarily  with  meeting  the  demand.  His  is  a  problem  of 
production,  and  a  production  very  often  lacking  in  quality.  He  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  machine-made  products,  and  all  of  us  know  that  the  machine- 
made  product  has  stifled  the  opportunities  which  were  formerly  afforded 
individual  expression.  How  can  any  art  be  possible  under  such  conditions  ? 
Third,  we  have  a  littie  group  of  workers  who  have  adopted  ideals  of  honest 
workmanship,  efficiency,  and  beauty.  They  are  willing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public,  but  their  art  product  cannot  compete  with  the 
machine-made  article.  What  is  more,  they  say  the  public  does  not  appre- 
ciate and  will  not  pay  their  price.  These  workers  are  craftsmen  who  have 
stood  fast  and  fought  for  their  ideals,  and,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds,  this  small  dynamic  force  has  worked  wonders  with  the  manufacturer, 
the  consumer,  and  the  public  taste. 

Now  in  view  of  these  conditions,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  American  public,  and  I  have  only  to  refer 
you  to  export  products  from  other  countries  to  point  out  clearly  that  the 
American  people  spend  vast  sums  of  money  yearly  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
this  foreign-made  product.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment for  schools  of  applied  art  and  art  leaders  of  the  highest  grade. 
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How  ^all  we  ever  realbe  and  put  into  operation  a  plan  for  the  rehttSon 
<rf  art  to  American  indnstry  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  demonstiate  tiiat  art 
has  a  practical  api^Scation  and  an  economic  Tahie?  SfaaH  we  continue  to 
establkh  art  schools,  art  museums,  art  societies,  art  commissions?  Can 
we  put  into  practice  an  industrial-art  program  whose  scope  shaB  be  so 
great  that  it  will  readi  out  into  the  towns,  cities,  and  communities  and 
touch  the  Utcs  of  oar  American  people? 

When  an  art  program  is  made  effective,  it  will  come  from  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  a  problem  of  supfriy  and  demand.  If  we 
have  not  a  demand,  it  is  foUy  to  advocate  art.  It  sounds  too  mudi 
like  "Art  for  Art's  Sake.''  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  our  piesent- 
day  machine-made  products.  '''Art  for  Art's  Seke*  b  the  most  delight- 
ful occupation  under  the  sun,"  sajrs  Demnan  Ross.  Re  adds,  however, 
that  "it  is  the  meanest  business  on  earth."  My  fntak  and  honest 
belief  is  that  we  have  a  demand.  But  something  very  radical  must  be 
done  m  order  to  bring  our  art  schools  and  programs  ot  applied  art  into 
closer  contact  with,  into  a  more  definite  working  relatioii  to,  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Many  of  our  art  sdioois  in  America  at  die  i^resent  time  are  specialized 
institutions.  A  student  is  privfleged  to  study  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  according  to  his  desire.  The  result  is  that  he  goes  out  from  an 
art  school  as  a  specialist,  without  having  had  sufficient  trainmg  in  the  sub- 
ject of  design.  We  have  thought  too  little  about  design.  It  has  been 
classified  as  one  of  the  decorative  arts  and  is  often  considered  as  a  minor 
art  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  design  is  the  general  background 
for  the  industrial-art  program  of  Germany.  Our  schoob  of  apf^ed  att, 
yes,  in  fact,  our  schods  of  fine  art— I  object  to  this  distinction  between 
fine  and  applied  art— -rinmld  be  more  dosdy  rdated.  Ey^ty  art  student 
needs  a  general  tonic  He  needs  a  bufldtng-up  process,  and  this  b  only 
acquired  by  a  definite  and  substantial  training  in  design. 

.  It  is  said  tliat  most  of  the  students  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  Ger- 
man industrial  art  sdiook,  can  draw,  model,  and  design  better  tlum  many 
of  our  drawing  superviscMB  in  this  country.  This  b  reaUy  scmiething  for 
leaders  in  the  sclK>ob  of  applied  art  to  thmk  about.  American  manu- 
facturers are  in  urgent  need  of  dealers,  men  and  womoi  trained  in  the 
practical  artsr— men  and  women  who  can  create,  who  can  make,  who  can 
supply,  uid  who  can  ornate  idoM.  We  need  more  creative  work  in  our 
general  educational  program.  I  do  not  tlnnk  it  b  suffid^it  to  teach  a 
student  to  make  a  piece  of  furniture  wdi.  Tedmfc  b  only  a  means  to  the 
end.  If  a  student  can  create,  can  visualize,  can  des^,  and  then  put  into 
practice  thb  creative  effort,  tiien  imd  only  then  has  he  begun  to  reaSze 
tiie  true  meaning  <rf  appGed  art 

If  there  b  any  hopt  for  applied  art  in  thb  country,  we  must  cmnbat 
the  general  impression  that  art  b  apart  from  everyday  Ufe.    We  must 
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demonstrate.  We  must  prove  coodiisively  that  art  is  practical,  that  it  has 
a  dollars-and-cents  value,  that  it  is  an  economic  resource. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  look  to  Germany  and  study  her  trade  schools,  her 
vocatknal  trade  schools,  and  to  see  clearly  the  rdatixm  between  these 
schoob  and  Gennany's  industry.  The  interesting  part  of  the  industrial 
art  trakung  provided  in  Germany  is  tbat  not  only  are  her  workmen  trained 
efficiently,  but  they  are  given  a  background  of  theory  and  practice  vAaxii 
produces  a  substantial  sturdy  German  dtken. 

Now  what  we  need  in  this  country  more  than  anything  else  is  a  general 
program.  The  trouble  is  that  each  community,  trying  to  meet  its  own 
individual  needs,  seldom  realises  iK^t  its  real  needs  are.  We  need  co- 
operation; we  need  a  community,  a  dty,  a  state,  a  national  program.  The 
puUic  needs  to  fed  this  program,  it  needs  to  experience  in  its  own  life 
the  desire  for  better  and  more  beautiful  thingsi.  The  manufacturer  demands 
such  a  program  and  needs  asantance-^ie  needs  it  badly. 

Germany  has  realized  that  beauty  is  an  ecmiomic  resource.  She 
reasons  briefly — ^better  houses,  better  towns,  bettff  ddes,  conmiunity 
interest,  dvic  pride — ^better  people,  better  products.  It  is  primarily  an 
art  problem. 

I  am  not  going  to  submit  a  program,  altho  I  have  one  very  dearly  in 
mind.  I  am  going  to  forecast,  briefly,  what  I  think  should  be  done.  A 
National  Institute  of  Art  and  Industry  should  be  the  dearing-house  of 
this  educational  program.  (This  is  not,  by  the  way,  a  new  idea.)  Each 
state  should  supplement  this  national  institution  by  institutions  of  the 
same  character  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  their  own  resources  along 
art  lines.  A  State  Commission  of  Art  should  be  active  in  each  state  to 
render  assistance  and  encouragement.  Thn  commission  should  be  the 
state  dearing-house.  These  industrial  art  and  trade  schools  should  reach 
out  into  the  dties  and  towns  and  supplement  the  program  of  the  public 
schools.  Students  should  be  made  to  fed  that  whatever  art  study  they 
pursue  caA  be  carried  on  thru  higher  institutions — state,  industrial,  and 
trade  schools — and  finally  thru  this  national  institution,  where  vocations 
can  be  acquired  whose  backgrounds  will  be  those  of  industry  and  beauty. 
American  industry  requires  this  program.  The  manufacturers  demand 
it.  There  is  suck  a  school,  I  am  tdd,  planned  for  Minneapolis — ^the 
Dunwoody  Institute. 

Can  you  not  see  how  sudi  a  program  in  co-operation  with  manufacturers 
and  trades  unions,  the  producers  and  consumers,  will  produce  leadens  who 
win  more  fully  understand  and  grasp  the  needs  of  the  emplo)rees— who 
will  realize  the  maximimi  possibilities  of  om  resources  ?  Otir  programs  for 
dvic  beauty  and  dvic  righteousness  will  be  far  more  effective.  Public 
parks  and  playgrounds  will  not  come  from  private  subscriptions,  but  a 
great  public  demand  will  arise  for  the  "beauty  of  life  and  living."  A  ^irit 
of  art  industry  will  devdop  which  can  be  fostered  and  made  to  compete 
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with  foreign-made  products.  We  have  been  groping  around  without  organi- 
zation, with  little  financial  assistance,  and  with  little  or  no  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  or  state. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  awakening  in  this  country.  I,  for  one, 
am  optimistic  about  this  awakening.  I  feel  confident  it  is  going  to  produce 
results.  Our  American  people  are  coming  into  a  vision;  they  are  realizing 
more  clearly  the  need  for  art  industry  in  the  future.  We  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  the  beauty  of  life  and  living  is  primarily  a  problem  of 
efficiency. 

Efficiency  means  organized  skill  and  systematized  knowledge.  It 
means  doing  your  work,  whatever  it  is,  just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  It 
means  that,  thru  this  work,  whatever  it  is,  the  individual  shall  experience 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness — beauty — and  that  he  shall  not  only 
experience  happiness  but  shall  put  beauty  into  his  work.  This  is  what  has 
made  Germany  industrially  successful;  this  is  what  has  made  art  an 
economic  resource,  a  dollars-and-cents  problem,  a  practical  application  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

When  applied  art  in  its  relation  to  American  industry  can  be  made  to 
fulfil  the  greatest  need  of  the  greatest  number  of  people,  then  art  will 
s^proximate  its  true  function. 


ART  APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  MASSES 

ROBERT  KOEHLER,  DIRECTOR,  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOI.  OF  ART, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  attempted  in  our  country  to  raise  education 
to  a  hi^er  plane  than  it  has  been  occupying  for  generations  past,  there  is 
but  little  apparent  evidence  that  the  appreciation  of  art  has  made  any 
substantial  gain  when  compared  with  conditions  obtaining  in  other  countries. 
But  this  is  neither  strange  nor  so  alarming  as  it  would  appear  were  we 
ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  fact.  Any  system  of  education,  to  be 
effective,  must  grow  out  of,  and  adjust  itself  to,  existing  conditions.  It 
must  be  both  flexible  and  elastic  and  capable  of  absorbing  the  best  that 
foreign  systems  may  offer — ^but  it  should  not  everlastingly  be  subjected  to 
experimentation  in  the  application  of  its  fundamental  principles.  This 
practice,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  all  too  common  with  us.  For 
instance,  the  average  child  is  fortunate  if  it  passes  thru  school  with  fewer 
than  three  "systems"  of  penmanship,  without  in  any  learning  to  hold 
his  pen  properly;  and  the  present  system  in  arithmetic  seems  to  puzde 
pupil  and  teacher  alike. 

It  is  a  pleasiire,  however,  to  turn  from  these  unpleasant  observations 
to  that  branch  of  study  which  has  probably  had  the  hardest  struggle  to 
assert  itself,  and  which,  after  being  merely  tolerated  for  many  years,  has 
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finally  become  fiirmly  established  as  an  inq)ortant  factor  in  the  normal 
pursuit  of  a  child's  education.  That  is,  the  study  of  art.  As  long  as 
school  boards  were  allowed  to  imagine  that  the  aim  of  the  advocates  of  art 
in  the  school  curriculum  was  to  make  an  artist  of  every  child,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  a  strong  opposition  should  develop  against  its  introduction 
or  its  retention.  I  trust  and  believe,  however,  that  this  false  impression 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  now  the  study  of  art  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  fundamental  principle  among  the  great  problems  of 
education.  To  dass  the  study  of  art  among  the  so-called  fads  is  to  betray 
an  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  very  nature  and  purport.  The  end  is  and 
should  be  the  development  of  an  s^predation  of  beauty,  as  the  choicest 
blossom  of  civilization,  which  we  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  elevate 
and  diffuse,  in  order  to  insiire  its  blessings  to  ever-increasing  numbers. 

As  long  as  we  allow  this  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  chosen  few,  we  fail  to 
administer  our  trust  justly  and  equitably.  We  are,  indeed,  guilty  of 
depriving  a  large  percentage  of  our  children  of  their  natural  birthright, 
We  should  qualify  them,  as  best  we  can,  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
life's  varied  possibilities.  It  is  the  province  of  art  to  furnish  the  most 
delightful  part  of  such  possibilities,  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  a  vast 
nimiber  of  peq>le  fail  to  recognize  the  true  nature  and  the  value  to  them- 
selves of  these  same  possibilities. 

It  would  be  easy,  and,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  quest  of  beauty  is  inborn  in  man  and  becomes  manifest  in  the 
most  primitive  of  peq>les.  But  it  is  less  frequently  acknowledged  that  the 
natural  growth  of  its  appreciation  in  our  own  community  has  remained 
a  little  behind  the  times,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  notuish- 
ment  during  its  formative  stage.  Still,  the  primeval  longing  has  always 
existed  and  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  rather  modest  standards  in  the 
beginning,  giving  way  gradually  to  higher  ideals. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  highest  ideals 
should  appeal,  or  even  be  intelligible,  to  the  majority;  that  need  not  worry 
us,  as  long  as  the  smaller  number  is  not  discouraged  from  aspiring  to  the 
nobler  purpose.  The  best  that  we  can  hope  for  is  to  encourage  in  the 
masses  the  honest  desire  to  cultivate  the  latent  ability  to  appreciate  beauty. 
And  by  beauty,  in  this  connection,  I  mean  not  only  the  attribute  that 
charms  the  eye,  but  also  that  which  appeals  to  our  sense  of  hearing,  and 
our  capacity  for  purity  and  loftiness  of  thought  Upon  a  foundation  thus 
composed  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  rear  a  substantial  structure  of  general 
art  appreciation.  To  bring  this  about,  therefore,  let  us  bend  all  our  ener- 
gies toward  the  creation  of  such  a  base.  We  cannot  begin  with  this  too 
early  in  life.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  few,  endowed  with  greater  ability 
than  the  rest,  who  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  this  point,  under 
conscientious  guidance,  lest  they  be  encouraged  to  rear  a  ffimsy  super- 
structure that  would  not  stand  the  test  of  candid  criticism. 
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In  our  eagerness  to  do  tke  best  by  our  tender  charges,  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  overdomg  it,  of  expecting  more  of  them  than  the  circum- 
stances justify.  There  is  a  tendency  to  try  to  make  them  understand  die 
deeper  m3rsteries  of  the  fine  arts,  instead  of  the  beauty  in  practical  things. 
We  are  prone  to  f oiget  that  the  fine  arts  rqmseat  the  highest  development 
of  artistic  creativeness,  to  undecstand  uid  to  produce  which  diousands  iA 
years  had  to  pass,  leading  mankind  timi  naany  stages  of  evolution,  thru 
whick,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  child's  mind  is  likewise  compelled  to  travel. 
And  8uu%  there  is  also  a  striking  analogy  between  the  mind  of  childhood 
and  the  mind  of  the  masses,  it  fellows  that  tlie  education  of  the  latter  should 
be  undertake  in  mitch  the  same  iashioo,  and  we  must,  in  fact,  esercise 
even  greater  patience  and  careful  dccunispection  in  order  to  in^nre  tke 
desired  results. 

I  am  making  no  distincticm  here  between  the  fine  and  applied  arts,  for 
at  bottom  I  consid^  them  the  same,  with  this  difference,  however,  tiiat, 
as  an  educational  factor,  the  applied  arts  are  really  of  greater  importance 
in  the  b^[inning.  Many  young  pec^le  gain  just  enou^  artistic  abiKty 
to  make  them  fit  for  some  profession  in  which  this  coidd  be  put  to  good 
use.  liiey  can  become  excdlent  lithographers,  oomtmerdal  destgnersy 
sign  painters,  show-card  writers,  window  decorators,  cabinet-makeis, 
potters,  jewelers,  supervisors  of  art  departments  in  publishing  houses  and 
other  establishments  where  their  art  knowkdge  will  suffice  to  piaee  them 
above  th^  feUow^orkers.  AU  these  are  very  hooofable  and  vezy  desir- 
abk  vocatJODS,  in  which  they  can  become  eocceeediiii^  useful  members  <if 
society.  It  seems  to  me  wortii  ii^iile  to  try  to  find  sodm  way  ef  making 
these  various  calMngs  ai^>ear  move  alluring  tx>  our  young  people  of  artistic 
leanings  ankd  to  discourage  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  from  aspiring  to  become 
''cartoonists"  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  girls  from  endeaToring 
to  teach  arti  A  beginning,  I  think,  should  be  made  in  school  by  makix^ 
the  children  acquamted  with  the  nature  of  theae  vocations  and  with  the 
life-stories  of  men  and  women  who  ezee&ed  in  their  caUing,  jrnt  as  they 
are  now  told  about  the  deeds  of  great  warriors  who  led  thousands  of  men 
to  slaaighter  and  the  great  inventors  of  deadly  madbines  that  can  kill  many 
more  in  less  timel  Nor  should  the  stories  of  great  poets  and  artists  be 
allowed  con^etdy  to  obecure  the  ksson  to  be  drawn  from  the  addeve- 
ments  of  the  haumblor  asaftsmen,  of  whom,  after  all,  the  great  oMijority  of 
our  citisenshy  is  composed,  and  who  outrank  in  practical  importaQce  tbe 
learned  poc^essioos.  Beoauseef  this  neglect,  so  many  aspire  to  the  kamed 
professions  that  the  latter  are  nearly  all  ovecfflled;  while  the  ranks  of  our 
skilled  craftsmen  must  be  replenished  from  abroad. 

Do  not  worry  about  the  giri  and  the  boy  of  exceptional  talent  and 
aq>iratumi  They  too  will  require  the  same  fundamental  training,  only 
more  of  it,  and  tiieir  course  of  study  will  extend  over  many  more  years 
before  they  can  eq>ect  to  turn  it  to  practical  use.    I  do  not  see  wherein 
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their  earliest  training  need  differ  much  from  that  of  any  other  child,  except 
that  they  should  always  be  encouraged  to  try  to  give  expression  to  their 
ideas,  even  while  their  means  are  limited  and  their  methods  awkward  and 
immature.  Ideas  in  art  should  be  constantly  encouraged;  the  mind  of  a 
child  so  inclined  will  naturally  turn  to  literature  for  inq>iration,  so  that  a 
proper  guidance  into  the  right  channel  for  reading  will  be  very  he^fuL 
The  rest  is  a  matter  of  time  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  wise  counsel  by  an  esperienced  teacher  who  will  know  when  to  let 
a  student  alone. 

One  other  factor,  in  general  as  well  as  in  ^)ecial  art  education,  is  still 
to  be  considered:  the  museum.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  customary 
to  establish  public  museums  thruout  the  land  and  make  them  a  means  of 
education  for  the  entire  conomunity,  the  mature  citizen  as  well  as  the 
child.  As  long  as  such  public  collections  consist  only  of  pictures  and 
statuary,  their  usefulness  in  this  resptd  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  few. 
It  is  only  when  works  of  handicraft  are  included  that  they  begin  to  sppesl 
to  a  larger  constituency  and  their  great  educational  value  becomes  i^parent 
This  lesson  has  been  brought  home  to  me  in  our  early  exhibitions  of  the 
Minnesota  Art  Society,  which  was  organized  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the 
citizens  of  smaller  towns  into  closer  contact  with  art.  These  exhibitions 
consisted  not  only  of  pictures,  but  also  of  artistically  designed  fumitiure, 
metal  and  leather  work,  laces,  embroideries,  and  needle  work — ^in  fact  of 
all  the  crafts  of  artistic  qualities. 

Of  course,  a  museum  should  endeavor  to  preserve  all  the  art  of  the  past 
that  is  worth  saving  and  that  is  to  be  made  to  serve  an  educational  purpose; 
but  it  should  also  consider  the  value  <rf  contemporaneous  production  and  offer 
the  opportunity  to  study  its  pn^per  s^plication  to  our  present-day  needs. 
While  it  is  perfectly  delightful  to  wander  from  nxHn  to  room  in  a  museum 
and  see  how  the  pec^le  were  housed  in  bygone  periods,  a  far  more  effective 
way  of  offering  practical  advice  to  the  general  public  is  to  show  them  the 
best  arrangement  and  furnishing  of  modem  rooms,  the  product  of  expe- 
rienced craftsmen  and  artists  who  have  learned  their  trades  by  systonatic 
study  of  the  best  examples  of  the  past  s^plied  to  the  altered  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  present  day. 

ART  COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY,  INTERMEDIATE, 

AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

M.  ElOCA  ROBERTS,  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  fine,  allied,  and  industrial  arts  are  con- 
sidered sq>arately  and  called  ^)ecial  subjects.  But  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
these  things  are  recognized  as  vitally  connected  with  everyday  life.  Pos- 
sibly the  children  who  are  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  increasingly 
vital  training  will  realize  how  practical  it  is,  and,  when  it  becomes  their 
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turn  to  take  the  place  of  the  voters  and  serve  as  sduxd  directors,  the  mainial 
arts  may  be  considered  essentials.  This  result  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  wise  direction  of  the  leaders.  We  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  vital 
connection  with  the  life  of  the  community.  What  the  children  take  home 
as  finished  jHoduct  will  iUustrate  to  the  parent  the  vahie  of  the  instruction 
given. 

While  it  is  genaaBy  ccHiceded  impractical  to  turn  the  sduxd  shops  into 
trade  schools,  all  manual  work  should  fottow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  shop 
methods  of  the  craft  taught.  Pupils  should  leave  our  schoob  with  nothing 
to  imleam.  We  may  not  be  able  to  carry  them  far,  but  let  it  be  al<»ig  the 
ri^troad. 

Weaving  exercises  given  to  the  younger  cl»ldre&  may  acquaint  them 
with  the  terms  ^%axp/'  'StKxrf,"  and  buttle,''  and  nufy  gnre  them  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  materials  that  continually  enter  our  daily 
life,  and,  also,  an  e:q)erience  m  dealing  with  cokn:  and  deagn.  Many 
shnple  problems  in  bookbin<fing  also  are  practical  for  the  schoolroom  and 
can  be  carried  out  ia  quite  a  professioaal  way.  Many  of  the  processes  m 
bookbindu^  aie  hand  processes,  and  yoimg  people  ace  enjoyed  hi  tUs 
trade.  Printing,  too,  is  a  branch  of  manual  arts,  whidi  has  many  things 
to  commend  it.  It  may  be  correlated  with  other  studies,  serve  an  eiKeilent 
purpose  in  the  cultivation  oi  taste,  and  furmsh  most  useful  knowledge 
and  experience. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  teacher  who  professed  to  be  teaching 
pottery  as  an  industry.  The  correct  finish  of  pottery  is  ^aang  and  firing, 
but,  if  that  was  not  possible,  she  allowed  the  chddmi  to  enanel  or  vamidi 
the  pieces.  Of  course  ^e  right  method  was  explained  to  the  children  and 
this  procedure  offered  as  a  makeshift,  but  what  a  cMki  is  tau^t  to  do 
always  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  vdiat  he  is  tokL  Makeshifts  shoidd 
not  be  tolerated.  We  should  carry  the  work  only  as  far  as  it  can  be  correctly 
done.  Then  when  the  students  go  from  us  into  commercial  workshops, 
they  will  at  least  have  no  bad  habits,  and  we  may  avoid  the  often  merited 
criticism  that  we  are  not  l!a3ring  a  firm  foundation  for  future  buUding. 

The  limited  time  allowed  in  the  crowded  sdiool  day  for  handwork 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  makeshifts  employed.  The  broken  i^ogram 
which  sandwiches  the  manual  exercises  between  two  academic  subjects 
is  distracting  to  both  teadier  and  pupil.  Rooms  in  each  sdio(ri  building 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  manual  arts  to  be  used  by  classes  above  the 
primary  grades.  A  period  of  one  hour  or  more  once  a  week  is  much  better 
than  several  shorter  periods.  In  that  time  enough  can  be  accomplished 
to  impress  a  comfrfete  idea  upon  tibe  minds  oi  the  pupils. 

In  the  same  way  an  intelligent  f&atX  to  design  and  make  a  piece  ol 
fiumiture  will  add  to  the  interest  of  construction  and  devdop  a  discriminat- 
ing purchaser.  This  serves  as  an  Ulustiation  of  &e  power  in  our  hands. 
The  merchant  is  handicapped  by  his  public.    Many  a  dealer  has  tiied  to 
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force  the  public  taste  to  the  level  of  his  own  ideas  and  &nmd  it  a  financial 
mistake.    He  must  lower  his  standard  or  go  out  of  business. 

This  devekq>ment  of  taste  in  the  children  is  inteiesting  to  an  observer. 
Two  girls  in  thesame  high  sdiool  were  veiy  taknted  •»  dnfroig  and  design. 
They  b<^  caaie  from  hoBses  where  harmoi^  of  ccdor  and  kindred  subjects 
.  received  little  thought.  At  school  the  gkls  applied  their  designs  in  the 
usual  way,  stenciling  aoia  pillows  and  oortainSy  tooling  leather,  etc.,  and 
readily  produced  eicdlent  resuhs.  For  a  loqg  time  tiiere  was  no  evidence 
in  dieir  dress  that  the  lessons  learned  at  school  had  become  a  vital  part 
of  their  lives.  But  finally  better  coloring  and  more  harmonious  tones 
began  4o  iqqiear,  and  their  teachers  cocked.  One  of  tfaenaothers  remarked 
that  her  dauf^ter  was  becoming  very  "fussy"  about  tJbe  way  things 
loakad  at  home.  TIhs  was  proof  positive  that  a  softaH  fisaciion  of  the  great 
mass  was  beoaming  appreciative  and  as  purchasers  would  demand  better 
thii^. 

The  natkins  which  heire  for  years  hocxx  f^minent  oooameiciaily  have 
been  also  leaders  in  design.  This  was  not  the  result  of  a  few  ^oqperts 
employed  in  their  factories,  but  ol  a  aatioB-wide  training  in  a^^neciation, 
a  training  given  to  the  children  thru  public  iastrucUon.  Asierica  is  awaken- 
ing to  die  fact  that  ui  art  education  is  &\t  ri^t  of  sJl  children-^diat  every 
child  should  be  e3q[>ected  to  learn  to  eiqpress  himself  reasonably  wdl  with 
the  pencil  and  to  gain  a  considerable  degree  of  appredation  and  love  of 
the  beautiful. 

ART  EDUCATION  AS  A  PART  OP  GENERAL  CULTURE 

TYLER  MCWHORTU,  FROFESSOR  OF  APPLIED  DESIGN,  ST.  PAUL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  PAUL,  lONN. 


What  we  ordinary  mortals  aeedis  just  enough  art  education  to  sensitize 
our  souls  to  the  beauttes  of  natufeand  to  enable  our  eyes  to  appreciate  that 
wbkfa  is  good,  to  see  anddetoct  and  pnHnptly  reject  that  vrfiidi  would  ulti- 
BMtdy  offend  the  sense  of  sight,  and  rqect  it  before  we  are  hopelessly 
committed  to  it  The  trained  eye  would  instaatly  reject  the  rug  decorated 
with  pink  foees  the  siae  of  cabbages.  The  duUest  p^sen  would  tire  of  this 
cabbage-rose  motif  long  before  the  rug  was  worn  out  be  it  ever  so  shoddy. 
If  the  purpose  of  cultiire  is  preparation  for  high  and  pure  enjoyment  of 
life,  thmk  how  far  short  cuUiire  falls  if  it  has  not  brought  appreciation  of 
beauty!  Nature  has  so  much  of  joy  to  give  us  thru  our  eyes  that  ahnost 
it  seems  a  religious  duty  to  amipeehend  the  glorious  blessing. 

There  are  maagr  people  natumlly  endowed  with  excellent  taste  who 
never  use  it.  Well-meaning  people  are  led  into  the  wrong  road  by  loUowing 
outside  influences  thru  a  modest  anisgivii^  as  to  their  own  ability.  Others, 
many  more,  axe  unable  to  see  their  own  taste  because  thdr  view  is  obstructed 
by  an  over<tevdoped  bump  <A  apim>battvene6S.    Tliese  are  straining  after 
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the  popular  thing — the  latest  thing.  They  want  to  do  ''what  is  4>e!ng 
done."  Why  should  a  thing  daim  your  affection  simpdy  because  it  is  the 
"latest"  ?  Fresh  fads,  like  fresh  people,  are  likely  to  pall  very  quickly  and 
prove  a  distressing  nuisance  before  we  get  rid  of  them.  Fr^hness  should 
not  condemn  a  thing  in  all  cases,  but  freshness,  per  se,  is  no  recommendation 
for  either  furniture,  clothes,  or  people. 

There  is  another  force  against  which  we  need  art  education  to  protect 
ourselves;  a  force  which  keeps  people  from  being  guided  by  the  taste  with 
which  they  are  naturally  endowed.  That  is,  trying  to  keep  up  with  some- 
one else — the  Joneses,  for  instance.  There  are  people  who  would  strangle 
the  last  little  crippled  bit  of  personality  they  had  rather  than  allow  the 
Joneses  to  appear  to  get  ahead  of  them.  If  the  Joneses  have  a  khiva  in 
their  drawing-room,  a  khiva's  the  thing — ^the  Joneses  have  one,  nothing 
else  mattersl  A  khiva  may  not  be  in  any  sense  what  would  be  suggested 
by  personal  taste.  The  khiva  may  run  amuck,  kill  everything  else  in 
the  room,  and  end  up  with  temperamental  suiddet  What  of  it,  the  Joneses 
have  onel 

A  khiva  is  all  right  and  a  great  artistic  treasure  in  proper  environment, 
but  don't  buy  one  imless  you  like  it  yourself.  Don't  thrust  it  among 
enemies,  for  even  beautiful  works  of  art  will  resist  an  outrage.  They  are 
unforgiving  and  their  revenge  is  awful!  A  little  sound  art  education 
enables  people  to  see  their  own  individual  taste  unclouded  by  conventicms, 
pre-conceptions,  approbativeness,  ''the  latest  thing,"  or  what  the  omnip- 
otent "  they  "  are  doing  or  affecting.  When  I  have  finished  I  hope  to  have 
made  myself  clear  on  this  point. 

How  simple  the  matter  of  taste  becomes  when  we  learn  to  follow  the 
beacon  of  common-sense!  Good  taste  never  quarrels  with  logic.  There  is 
a  logical  and  even  an  ethical  reason  for  nearly  every  dictum  of  good  taste. 

For  instance,  how  beautiful  is  the  keystone  in  an  arch  and  how  ridicu- 
lous in  the  lower  segment  of  a  circle!  There  was  a  time  when  " they"  were 
using  an  oval  window  in  some  conspicuous  space  in  the  front  of  "their" 
houses.  This  was  so  much  "the  diing" — "the  fashion"— that  planing- 
miUs  manufactiired  these  windows  in  quantities  and  kept  them  ready.  The 
Joneses  built  a  house  and  had  an  oval  window  with  one  keystone  at  the 
top  and  another  at  the  bottom,  and  the  neighborhood  went  oval-window 
mad. 

Now  what  is  the  matter  with  the  oval  window  ?  It's  the  keystcme! 
Not  the  beautiful  and  emblematic  keystone  at  the  t(^  which  gives  that 
happy  sense  of  security — an  assurance  that  the  graceful  arch  shall  not  fall 
down— but  the  one  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  arch  from 
falling  up! 

Think  of  the  beautiful  art  (^savage  tribes:  the  blankets  of  the  Navajos, 
the  shields  and  weapons  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  exquisite  rugs  that  vie  with 
the  best  art  of  the  cultured  and^dvilized  world,  woven  by  the  wild  Kurds 
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and  the  fierce  Afghans.  These  savages  had  no  schools,  no  aesthetic  train- 
ing.  How  could  they  know  how  to  produce  art  that  defies  our  criticism? 
How  does  the  bird  know  how  to  build  its  nest  ?  Do  you  know  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  art  instinct  in  the  human  race?  This  instinct  has  a 
chance  in  the  savage;  his  mind  is  not  douded  by  preconceptions  and  a 
smattering  of  misdirected  art.  He  doesn't  know  whether  green  and  pink 
go  together  or  not— nobody  ever  told  him — so  he  puts  them  together  and 
finds  out  for  himsdf .  And  his  conclusion  is  right.  Anybody's  would  be 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Art  educaticm  must  be  of  the  character  that  gives  us  control  of  our 
natural  art  faculties.  The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  are  in  the  air.  We 
have  tried  to  jump  the  chasm  between  art  instinct  and  art  culture.  Wehave 
left  the  diff  of  art  instinct  and  haven't  yet  alighted  on  the  terra  firma  of 
art  culture.  We  would  be  safer  to  go  around  and  not  get  dear  away  from 
the  one  till  we  are  in  position  to  saf dy  plant  our  feet  on  the  other. 

I  once  saw  a  family  buy  a  rug  for  thirteen  hundred  dollars  in  twenty 
minutes!  Taste  never  had  a  chance  here!  And  just  think  what  a  wealth 
of  joyous  anticipation  was  lost  by  having  thirteen  hundred  dollars  that  was 
burning  a  pocket! 

One  of  the  pretty  homes  that  lingers  in  my  memory,  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  h(Hnes,  was  of  a  very  poor  family  who  hadn't  an  expensive  artide 
in  their  cottage.  These  dear  people  had  wished  for  ever3rthing  they  had 
so  long  before  they  got  it  that  they  had  visualized  it  in  its  modest  environ- 
ment, and  if  what  they  wanted  wasn't  right  they  got  tired  of  the  visualiza- 
tion before  they  had  money  enough  to  buy  the  thing  and  dutter  up  the 
house  with  it.  And  oh,  how  they  loved  their  home!  Their  modest  posses- 
sions were  so  dear  to  them  and  so  personal  and  so  a  part  or  at  least  an 
expression  of  themsdves  that  every  chair  and  even  the  braided  rugs  were 
objects  of  affection.  Their  possessions  were  for  themsdves  and  not  for 
vidgar  display— wooed  and  won  by  labor  and  love  and  not  by  lust  and 
vanity. 

Tlioughtful  educators  had  been  confronted  with  the  grave  fact  that 
the  people  were  losing  their  abstract  constructive  ability.  CMdren  in  the 
sdiools  showed  an  alarming  lack  of  the  power  of  applying  what  they  had 
learned — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  memorized.  We  educated  a  genera- 
tion of  lawyers  who  couldn't  take  the  facts  before  them  and  construct  a 
case.  We  had  teachers  who  could  not  construct  their  education  into 
available  form  for  their  pupils.  It  was  a  case  of  the  atrophy  of  a  faculty 
from  disuse.  A  remedy  for  this  alarming  disease  had  to  be  found,  and  we 
found  it  in  manual  training  and  p(q>ular  art  education  and  hastened  to 
equq>  our  schools  for  the  education  at  hands  as  wdl  as  heads,  and  of  heads 
thru  the  use  of  hands. 

Art  handicraft  and  manual  training  are  not  taught  merdy  to  students 
who  expect  to  follow  manual  callings,  but  taall  students.    No  matter  what 
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our  ipositiaii  tt  life,  we  need  ooastrudive  AUmy ,  and  the  tray  to  «cqoire  it 
is  hy  most  primarily  and  UHaeiky  eenafemctiDg  wometidng;  nst  «ii  paper 
BflMT  by  curving  ordeos  to  fiomeose  dse,  but  witk  our  own  luuidB  actoaUy  to 
create  tangiUe  tibiogs.  This  fMinc^  is  now  so  ihorely  leoo^rfsed  by  the 
great  gcb«ib  of  asokitecture  ihat  they  make  two  yean'  actual  fgpfriiiwy 
with  materiala  a  vequirement  lor  matricidatiom. 

Jesus  was  a  carpenter;  Omar  Kha^am  was  a  teBtHsaker;  Ifcthtiann, 
the  great  {Maoist,  has  built  two  automobiles  wiA  his  own  hands;  and  two 
of  the  best  physicians  in  St.  Paul  are  first-dass  cahine^mahc&s  and  hxvt 
!» odoced  fumitiure  of  high  merit  I  know  also  of  an  ad^^eftiaiBg  expert 
who  is  a  coppersmith.  These  men  wlio  know  how  to  construct  things  with 
thdr  hands  are  surpassing  others  in  intellectual  oonstnictvvisnesa;  and  just 
how  much  mott  throe  Is  in  life  for  those  wife  devdopadapprscMtion  I 
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The  problem  of  determining  the  nature  and  scope  of  v^cadonal  edu- 
cation has  been  forced  on  us  by  our  social  and  industrial  ceoditbas,  and 
its  aoltttion  is  necessarily  difficult.  H  one  weve  charged  to  ofgaBise  a  ays- 
tem  of  practical  education  in  a  qommimity  isolated  irom  the  rest  ci  the 
wodd,  and,  unhampered  l^  laws,  regulations,  conventions  and  traditkms, 
to  send  out  the  product  «f  such  41  system  to  fit  oe^aia  niches  in  die  indus- 
trial and  mrocantile  world,  after  due  study  to  ascertain  the  adaptability 
of  the  chiUren  to  fill  the  mcbes,  the  pvoUBm  would  oot  be  an  eaqr  one. 
But  we  have  to  attadc  the  problem  of  vocational  education  as  we  find  it, 
subject  to  existing  laws,  r^gulatioBS,  conventions,  and  traditions.  So  we 
must  proceed  to  study  aptitudes,  to  inve^igato  conditions,  to  determine 
processes,  to  correct  errors,  to  supply  defects  as  wdl  as  we  can,  always 
bearing  in  nund  that  we  are  fallible,  that  many  pupils  fail  because  (A  us, 
and  thftt  many  succeed  in  spito  of  us. 

The  largest  manufaofufing  and  commercial  city  of  the  weston  world 
has  not  been  tmocmsdous  of  the  peobkm  and  has  not  negated  to  attempt 
its  solution.  Thm  mimy  yeais,  the  manual^tiaisdng  courses  in  both  de- 
mentary  and  high  schools  have  been  extended  and  improved,  and,  if  in  all 
schoob  due  trainiic  has  aot  culminated  in  the  wockdup  or  the  kitchen, 
a  basis  for  the  wosk  has  been  laid  in  the  kindemaften  and  continued  in 
some  ionn  or  other  as  the  pupil  progresses  tiim  the  gndes.  That  indua- 
tnal  traimng  has  not  progressed  as  capidly  as  we  mak  is  due  to  Che  great 
flood  of  jmrnigmtian  tlMit  has  multipMed  the  need  for  school  aoosmmodatinn 
and  complicated  our  school  problems.  However,  industrial  education  has 
not  keen  entk^  net^^ted.  Many  of  the  evening  sdioob  have  courses 
in  woodw(»ddng,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  cooking,  and  every  year  Aere  is 
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an  inoEVase  ki  1^  number  of  classes  in  evening  schools  in  wliick  subjects  like 
dectrieal  wiring,  pIuB^ing,  care  of  b<»krs,  taSc^Ing,  ftmer-maiifig,  costume 
desigB,  s^ift'paiBthig,  etc.,  are  tai^t  along  strictly  tnufe  lines.  For  five 
years  a  vocational  sduxd  for  boys,  now  with  an  attendance  of  700 
students,  and  for  liiree  years  a  trade  school  fat  girls,  now  with  an  attend- 
ance of  500^  have  been  hi  operation.  A  new  vocational  school  has  recently 
been  opened  in  an  (M  school  buildhig,  and  a  fourth  wiU  be  organized  in  the 
fatt  hi  a  factory  buiUBng  in  Brooklyn.  Our  vocational  and  trade  schools 
are  open  for  iMtiruction  daring  deven  months  in  the  year  for  seven  hours 
a  day,  and  as  trade  schools  they  are  open  for  two  hours  an  evening  for 
130  evenings.  In  additkm  to  these  evenmg  trade  schods,  attended  to  a 
large  estent,  and  in  &M  instance  exclusively,  by  students  engaged  in  indus- 
try during  the  day,  Aere  are  five  other  evenhig  trade  schools.  A  number 
of  the  classes  are  conducted  with  the  active  co-operation  of  employers  and 
labor  organissatioBS.  Manufacturers  have  contributed  machinery  and 
material,  as  weft  as  advice,  and  have  visited  the  schools  and  advanced  to 
higher  positions  emfrioyees  whose  fitness  was  demonstrated  by  the  visit 
to  the  dassroom  or  the  school  Aop.  Committees  of  emjdoyers  and  labor 
oiganiaatkMis  have  made  several  elaborate  reports  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mstruction  and  equifHnmt,  and  many  of  thdr  suggestions  have 
been  acted  on.  The  eo-operation  has  been  marked  in  the  case  of  a  sixth 
industrial  school,  namdy,  the  evenmg  school  of  industrial  art,  a  school 
which,  aKho  it  has  been  in  operation  tor  but  one  season,  has  been  a  marked 
success.  This  school  is  unique  among  our  public  evening  sdkoc^,  because 
of  the  artistic  atmosphere  which  has  suntmnded  it.  Some  of  the  subjects 
taught  are  clay  and  plastiline  modeling,  jewelry  design,  stained  glass 
design,  costume  design,  etc. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  pre-vocational  education  is  being  earrfed 
on  m  two  of  our  schods;  one  an  industrial  course  for  girls  in  die  last  two 
years  of  the  dementary-schod  eoiffse,  and  conrexing  three  hours  daily  with 
three  hours  of  academic  work;  and  one  for  bojrs  and  girls  with  the  same 
division  of  thne. 

But  it  is  the  extra-sdiooi  w<H'k  which  is  my  geneeal  topic  for  dbcu^^n 
at  this  meeting.  This  phrase  requires  a  brief  e3q)lanation.  By  extra- 
school  work  is  meant  the  instruction  gfvra  in  sbop,  store,  factory,  or  in 
rooms  hired  by  employers  or  donated  for  use  in  other  than  school  buildings. 
The  primary  object  of  vocational  training  is  to  devdop  aptitudes  and  to 
enable  skill  to  be  acquired  ateng  those  aptitudes.  Vocational  training  also 
reveals  ineptitudes,  and,  while  it  should  not  force  into  industrial  lines  pupils 
manifestly  unfit,  it  occupies  for  such  pupBs  the  place  of  manual  training. 
But  the  important  purpose  of  industrial  training  is  to  develop  skill,  to  make 
the  worker  more  dBdent,  first,  in  the  particular  activity  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and,  second,  in  preparing  him  to  take  the  next  higlier  step  hi  his 
social  advancement. 
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The  foreigner  is  handicapped  by  his  ignorance  of  our  language  and  can 
make  little  advance  until  he  can  speak  and  understand  English.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  a  class  has  been  organized  in  one  of  our  large  hotels, 
the  Hotel  Astor,  and  it  is  attended  by  women  employees,  largely  chamber- 
maids of  Polish  birth.  This  class  meets  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  four 
evenings  a  week,  for  about  twenty-three  weeks,  in  a  room  provided  by  the 
hotel  authorities.  Not  long  ago  I  received  from  this  class  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  instruction 
were  acknowledged,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  a  number  of  the 
pupils  who  had  been  entirely  ignorant  of  English  had  learned  to  q>eak, 
read,  and  write  English  fairly  well.  An  application  for  a  similar  class  in 
another  prominent  hotel,  the  McAlpin,  has  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  during  the  coming  school  year,  at  least  a  dozen  such  classes  will  be 
in  operation. 

Another  important  experiment  along  the  same  lines  but  with  day 
sessions  has  been  begun.  Foiu:  classes  in  the  Educational  Alliance  Build- 
ing, on  East  Broadway,  Manhattan,  have  been  in  operation  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  fall,  for  the  instruction  in  Engli^  of  night-workers,  such  as 
bakers,  theater  employees,  compositors  on  Yiddish  papers,  and  others  who 
cannot  attend  evening  school.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
students  are  found  mothers,  who  take  the  opportunity  to  learn  while  their 
children  are  at  school,  as  well  as  teachers  of  Hebrew  in  the  Talmud  Torah 
schools.  An  extension  of  classes  of  this  kind  will  probably  be  made  in  two 
other  neighborhoods. 

I  pass  over  the  extensive  work  in  teaching  foreigners  in  our  evening 
schools. 

A  most  interesting  e3q[>eriment  is  that  of  the  organization  of  classes  in 
the  large  department  stores.  A  large  number  of  these  stores  have  welfare 
departments  and  classes  for  the  instruction  of  beginners.  But  these  classes 
deal  with  the  elements  of  salesmanship  exclusively  from  the  stanci^pdnt  of 
the  store.  Their  only  connection  with  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  sales- 
girl or  boy  is  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  usages  of  the  store  and  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  point  of  rendering  equivalent  service  for  the  wages 
they  are  paid.  The  store  b  not  really  concerned  with  training  its  clerks 
for  higher  positions,  except  incidentally.  Such  training  is  an  educational 
proposition  and  belongs  to  the  school  In  order  to  improve  themselves 
pupils  may  attend  evening  schools.  But  growing  boys  and  girls  are  not 
in  fit  mental  or  physical  condition  to  attend  evening  scho<d  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  A  law  recently  enacted  in  New  York  state  empowers  the 
Board  of  Education  to  organize,  in  factories  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, classes  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  evening  schools.  So  far,  classes  have  been  organized  in 
five  department  stores  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  two  other  stores  the  prq)rietors  have  co-operated  with  the  board 
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and  organized  classes,  paying  all  the  expenses  but  asking  the  supervision 
of  the  dty.  It  is  not  stating  too  much  when  we  say  that  at  least  ten  addi- 
tional classes  will  be  organized  next  year.  One  of  the  employers  has 
requested  that  sessions  be  held  all  day,  from  nine  to  five  o'cIocJl  and  is 
equq>ping  a  gymnasium.  In  nearly  every  case,  the  girls  attending  the 
classes  have  received  material  benefit.  Some  have  had  promotions,  others 
increase  of  pay  in  their  present  positions,  while  some  are  being  considered 
for  advancement.  The  proprietors  state  that  the  influence  of  the  classes 
so  far  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  tone  of  the  stores,  as  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  oral  Engli^  and  to  courtesy  and  politeness.  The  program 
of  studies  in  these  continuation  classes  is  very  elastic  So  far  it  has  been 
restricted  to  the  teaching  of  a  plain  handwriting,  spelling— particularly  of 
the  words  used  in  the  business  and  of  names  of  streets — the  writing  of 
sales  slq>s,  letter-writing,  rapid  calculation  with  the  first  essential  of  cor- 
rectness, oral  English  with  general  deportment. 

The  reasons  why  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  emplo3red  fully  its 
power  to  organize  classes  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  are 
various  and  need  not  be  cited  here  further  than  to  say  that  compulsory 
measures  would  hardly  secure  the  heartiness  of  co-operation  which  so  far 
has  attended  the  efforts  to  organize  th^  classes,  and  that  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  get  teachers  qualified  for  the  work  and  willing  to  work  for  but  a 
couple  of  hours  a  day.  Inexperienced  teachers  are  not  the  ones  for  this 
work,  and  those  who  are  regularly  employed  cannot  be  spared  from  their 
regular  classes  just  yet 

The  co-operation  of  employers  referred  to  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
the  offer  of  the  head  of  one  of  our  largest  department  stores  to  hire  a  suit- 
able room  in  a  mercantile  or  office  building,  to  furnish  it,  and  to  arrange 
a  schedule  that  will  provide  for  the  instruction  of  twenty  or  more  young 
people  at  a  time  during  five  or  more  hours  a  day.  In  addition  he  promises 
to  interest  the  heads  of  other  large  establishments,  so  that  eventually  a 
school  of  salesmanship  will  be  developed  along  several  improved  lines 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  with  an  advisory 
board  of  merchants.  This  employer  believes  that  the  school  should  be 
apart  from  the  store  to  be  most  effective  in  the  interest  of  the  young  people 
and  as  an  educational  proposition,  but  still  near  enough  to  the  store  to 
keq>  active  its  mercantile  purpose. 

An  illustration  of  a  different  view  is  the  experiment  of  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  white  wear  in  conjunction  wiA  Public  School,  Number  4, 
Manhattan.  After  trying  for  one  year  the  experiment  of  sending  sixteen 
girls  to  day  school  to  leam  English  and  to  be  paid  their  usual  wages  whfle 
at  school,  the  plan  of  having  the  teedier  give  instruction  in  the  factory  was 
tried,  and  widi  great  success.  It  is  not  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the 
motive  for  rTia^nging  the  locale  of  instruction  to  state  that  the  cost  per 
pupfl  to  the  proprietor  has  been  lessened  to  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of 
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kistructiog  th«m  in  the  school.  The  ohan^  <xf  place  iacreased  the  dass 
fixxn  sixteen  to  {(Mty-tva  OaesigQificaati^esuk^thisoisaiiizatioiiisthe 
applkatioD  of  a  finn  of  manuf acturenB  to  furnish  rooms  in  thdr  faotoiy  and 
to  arrange  a  schediUe  that  will  permit  500  employees  to  attend  school  five 
hours  a  week  for  twentj^iz  we^s,  duriog  business  hours,  without  loss  of  pay. 

The  Merchants  Aasodation  not  Ux^  afo  took  stips  to  ascertain  ham 
it  might  co^(^>erate  in  the  ogganization  of  aHitiavatioB  daases.  As  a  result, 
the  association  is  now  cooBidering  the  means  of  gathering  and  dassifyii^ 
the  boys  and  girls  who  hold  positions  in  the  Woolworth  Building  as  office 
boys,  assistants  In  filing  dqpartments,  etc^  who  ^&er  have  no  opportxinity 
or  find  jit  difficult  to  attend  evening  schoci.  As  the  association's  committee 
puts  the  matter,  ''Since  these  boys  and  girls  find  it  inpmotical  to  190  to 
schod,  the  Board  of  Education  has  expressed  a  willii^Cpess  to  bang  eachool 
to  them."  The  puxpose  of  the  school  will  be  to  g;ive  the  elements  of  a 
practical  business  education  to  ti^ese  boys  and  g^ls,  to  fit  them  to  asniimr 
higher  responsibilitift^  and  to  he^  them  to  be^mie  better  citiaens  and  of 
peater  service  to  society.  If  this  class  is  oi;ganazed,  it  wfll  nadoubtadly 
be  Icdlowed  1^  many  more  in  other  large  <^ce  buSdings. 

To  ffNt  im  idea  oi  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  tha  vocational  work 
in  its  various  aapects,  we  may  have  recourse  to  figures.  During  the  year 
19x3*141  instruction  along  vocational  Mnes  was  gh^o^  to  dasses  having  in 
dementaiy  eveniqg  sdiools  an  avenge  attoidance  p^  evening  of  6,398, 
in  evening  high  9choob  8,313,  and  in  ev^ung  trade  schools  3,163.  Of  this 
number,  5,185  have  been  taking  homemaking  coiunes,  7,f4x  commercial 
courses,  and  44O48  atrictib^  trade  ceursea.  The  avenge  i^tendance  per 
session  in  the  continusition  classes  in  department  sti^res  has  been  256,  and 
in  the  cbas  in  the  lactory  4^.  It  ia  not  claimed  that  the  attendance  in 
these  daases  is  as  large  as  it  should  bo,  bnt  with  the  new  co-operation 
there  will  be  a  great  increase.  This  work  is  only  beginning,  and  the  possi- 
bilities are  almost  limitless.  A  number  of  classes  will  shortly  be  oiganized 
in  factories,  not  only  for  enabling  foreign  mployees  to  kam  enough 
English  to  understand  the  directions  of  foremen  both  as  to  work  and 
against  cartkas  bandjing  of  machinny,  but  for  real  coi^jbaiation  wierk  that 
will  midpe  for  greater  afidaigr. 

Hie  outioak  for  vocational  woifc  in  our  dty  is  now  very  hiigjbt,  for  we 
have  the  encouragement  and  active  partidipatfoil,  not  ^ofy  ^  nor  Board 
of  EduQStieii,  tiuru  its  pMsident,  Thomas  W.  ChnrcbiU,  but  ^  our  mayor, 
John  PttROy  Mitchd.  To  this  has  cncentiy  been  adffod  the  an^oval  of 
ComptroQcr  PrendeiHttot  The  actn^  interest  d  the  Board  of  EduoUfon 
means  much,  but  little  can  be  done  onkne  funds  are  pnovided,  and  the 
interest  of  the  mayor  and  the  caaiptr^ler  is  abnost  an  assmanoe  of  suitable 
peoviston* 

The  crxticiam  has  been  made  that  New  York  City  haa  done  v?ry  tittle 
along  the  Hne  of  vocational  instruction.    But,  ^i4iile  I  fealiae  how  fittle 
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hasbMn  aEtt)aBf>ted  as  oonpared  ^ritfa  what  wQl  have  to  be  done  if  our  bo3rs 
and  gbds  who  leave  school  befose  compittkg  die  hi^^b'^dioo)  course  are  to 
be  prepazed  to  take  their  places  lo  mduatBy  whh  effidwat  service,  New 
York  City  has  done  as  much  relathdy  as  afanoet  any  ether  laige  city  fti  the 
country.  This  whole  matter  of  making  commerce  and  industry  participate 
mere  actively  in  the  education  of  our  youth  and  of  bringing  the  school  into 
&  doaer  BBlatioA  with  aolive  Uie  ie  only  in  ite  infamy.  By  heepiag  the 
sdiooi  a9  the  omtK^Sng  power  in  BKthods,  and  by  taking  stieps  tlurt  nc^ 
that  is  ctdtural  and  &dpiinary  in  our  old  academic  curriculum  is  sacrfficed, 
we  need  not  fear  that  a  material  aim  will  be  too  constantly  kq>t  before  our 
pupils* 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  m>UCATIQN  OF 

APPRENTICES  IN  CHICAGO 

wmiAM  Iff.  xoBKSTS,  nasTRiCT  stfPESiNfSKi^MTop  9CHooi§,  cruiago,  nx. 

Most  of  the  workmen  in  the  building  trades  in  Q^caffi'  are  members 
of  tmde  unions^  Any  plana  made  for  the  education  of  apprentices  in 
these  trades  wiM  neoessarfly  have  to  deal  wiA  appMiCices  aflHiated  wMi 
the  trade  unions,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  unions  in  such  case  b  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary. 

Illinois  has  no  laws  governing  vocational  education  and  none  requiring 
or  providing  for  apprentice  training.  Provisions  made  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion for  vocational  training  of  any  sort  are  not  made  in  obedience  to  any 
law,  but  simply  in  response  to  the  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Twelve  years  ago  (1902)  the  ocganixed  carpenters,  together  with  the 
emidaying  carpenter  contiaetaia,  asked  the  Board  o£  Education  ia  Qiicago 
to  provide  instmctiM  for  the  apjnpentiees  workfng^  at  that  txade,  and  a 
school  was  provided,  which  ran  for  three  months  in  the  year--January, 
February,  and  March.  This  school  has  been  conducted  each  year  since 
that  time,  and  about  27s  i^^entices  are  in  regular  attendance.  Later 
(in  191 2)  the  electrical  workers,  by  agreement  with  then:  employers^ 
arranged  for  attendance  of  then:  apprentices  at  school  for  one  half-day 
each  week  thruout  the  school  year.  Tliese  number  about  150.  In  1913 
the  organized  plumbers  and  their  emplo3rers  agreed  t^xm  a  snnflar  p^ 
by  which  160  phimbeia'  hyelpers  attend  school  for  one  half-day  each  week. 
There  are  similar  groups  of  sheet-metal  workers '  apprentices  and  machinists ' 
apprentices  attending  one  half-day  each  week.  In  all  iBstamea,  eacq>t  in 
the  case  of  two  small  groups  of  machinists'  apprentices,  the  attendance  of 
the  apprentices  at  school  is  in  accordance  with  agreements  made  between 
the  unions  and  the  organizations  of  employers.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
there  is  no  deductioA  from  the  wages  ef  the  apprentices  far  the  time  spent 
BtsAocL 
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The  carpenters'  agreement,  as  has  been  said,  was  consummated  in 
1902.  It  was  brought  about  after  consultation  of  the  Joint  Arbitration 
Board  of  the  unions  and  employing  contractors  with  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  was  in  the  following  form: 

Sec.  4.  The  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall  engage  to  ke^  him  at  work  in 
the  trade  for  nine  consecutive  nxmths  in  each  year,  and  see  that  durhig  the  remaining 
three  months  of  the  year  the  apprentice  attends  school  during  January,  Fdiniary,  and 
March,  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  from  the  principal  of  ttne  school  attended  must 
be  furnished  to  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  as  a  compliance  with  this  requirement, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  work  during  the  coming  year. 

The  electrical  workers'  agreement  was  made  in  191 2,  the  plumbers'  in 
1913,  the  sheet-metal  workers'  in  1913.  The  agreement  of  the  electrical 
workers  was  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  compulsory  upon  apprentices  to  attend  school  at  least  one  half-day  each 
wedc  during  the  school  term,  and  the  employer  will  pay  apprentice  for  such  time  up  to 
$1 .00  per  week.  The  union  shall  furnish  the  apprentice  with  necessary  teztboc^  firee 
of  chaige,  and  shall  also  provide  eadi  apprentice  with  a  card  which  must  be  presented  to 
the  instructor  at  the  school  and  signed  by  him  eadi  week,  to  show  that  apprentice  was  in 
attendance,  and  this  must  be  shown  by  the  apprentice  to  the  foreman  or  employer  upon 
request 

* 

The  plumbers'  agreement,  the  exact  wording  of  which  I  do  not  have 
at  hand,  is  quoted  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Master  Plimibers'  Associa- 
tion to  its  members,  as  follows: 

Chicaoo,  Iix.,  May  x,  1913 
Dear  Sir: 

In  connection  with  the  system  of  vocational  training,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  public  schools,  ^miI  7,  we  desire  to  notify  you  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  our  assodation  and  the  Chicago  Journeymen  numbers' 
Association  wherd)y  the  registered  apprentices  now  learning  the  trade  are  to  spend  one 
half-day  of  each  wedc  at  the  Lane  Technical  High  Sdiod,  Division  and  Sedgwick  Streets, 
there  to  receive  a  theoretical  course  that  will  enable  them  to  better  understand  the 
princ^les  of  the  plumbmg  trades. 

It  is  understood  that  the  employer  win  pay  the  boy  for  the  time  thus  lost  in  attendmg 
sdiooL  •  •  •  • 

The  sheet-metal  workers'  agreement  is  also  quoted  in  a  letter  sent  to 
contractors  by  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board: 

CmcAOO,  Sq>tember  19, 1913 
Dear  Sir: 

You  received  a  communication  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public  schods, 
under  date  of  July  20,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  apprentices  by  giving  them  a  technical,  as  weU  as  a  practical,  education  in  their 
chosen  trade. 

This  project  has  the  hearty  i^iprovai  of  employers  constituting  the  Sheet  Metal 

^'^tractors' Association  of  Chicago,  as  wdl  as  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  73, 

'  you  have  an  apprentice  in  your  empk)y,  we  re^>ectful]y  request  that  you  extend 
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to  him  the  privilege  of  attending  this  school.    If  this  does  not  meet  with  your  approval, 
will  you  kindly  notify  the  undersigned,  stating  objections  ? 

We  might  add  that,  in  the  future,  indentures  for  apprentices  will  be  granted  only 
upon  the  condition  that  this  privilege  be  given  the  apprentice. 

Yours  veiy  truly, 

JOIKT  ARBITRATION  BOASD 

Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Association  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union,  No.  73 

£.  D.  Markham,  Secretary 

The  Board  of  Education  employs  the  teachers  and  conducts  the  classes 
as  free  public  schools.  Advisory  committees,  usually  the  same  as  the  joint 
arbitration  boards  for  adjustment  of  labor  difficulties,  are  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  superintendent  about  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction.  There  is  not  sufficient  room  or  sufficient  equipment  in  any 
one  school  to  accommodate  all  of  the  classes,  and  they  are  taken  care  of 
in  three  of  the  high  schools.  For  the  carpenters  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
few  extra  teachers  for  three  months,  but  the  other  part-time  classes  are 
handled  by  teachers  who  are  employed  for  full  time,  and  who  have  other 
classes  in  similar  subjects  in  the  regular  high-school  work.  Because  of 
the  limits  necessary  to  set  for  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will  not  be 
possible  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  subject  of  courses  of  study  and  other 
detaib  of  administration. 

Practical  teachers,  that  is,  teachers  experienced  in  the  trades,  are  in 
charge  of  all  work  related  directly  to  the  trade.  The  instruction  is  mostly 
technical,  with  enough  practical  shq>work  to  illustrate  standard  methods 
of  construction. 

Altogether  about  650  apprentices  are  in  attendance,  and  other  dasses 
are  to  be  organized  next  fall.  The  plan  is  growing  in  favor  with  both 
unions  and  employers. 

The  unions  require  attendance  of  the  apprentices  at  school  and,  in 
most  cases,  enforce  obedi^ce  to  the  regulations  by  withholding  the  working 
card.  Tlie  carpenters  add  two  days  to  the  apprentice  time  for  each  day's 
absence  from  school;  they  also  withhold  working  cards  in  cases  of  insub- 
ordination or  failure  to  do  the  required  work.  The  other  unions  concerned 
have  similar  methods  of  enforcing  attendance  and  good  conduct.  Such 
matters  are  usually  handled  by  the  joint  arbitration  boards  of  employers 
and  labor  unions.  The  following  letter  from  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board 
of  the  carpenters  is  self-explanatory: 

Chicago,  December  9,  1912 
To  Caspkkixr  Atpxsmticbs: 

In  accordance  with  the  apprentice  rules,  you  are  required  to  attend  day  school 
during  January,  Februaiy,  and  March,  1913,  and  the  following  directions  are  given  for 
your  guidance  in  this  matter: 

Apprentice  day  schools  will  open  Monday,  Januaiy  6,  at  the  Crane  Technical  High 
School,  Oakley  Avenue  and  Van  Buren  Street,  and  the  Lane  Technical  High  School, 
Division  and  Sedgwick  Streets.  Apprentices  of  the  first  and  second  years  will  attend  the 
Crane  School;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  attend  the  Lane  Schocd. 
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You  will  be  required  to  rqK>it  January  6  at  the  school  to  which  you  are  directed, 
promptly  at  9:00  a.m.,  and  thereafter  at  such  time  a*  required  by  the  piiiicipal  of  the 
sdiooL 

Attendance  cards  will  be  issued  to  the  apprentioes  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and  your 
contractor  is  instructed  to  deduct  from  your  pay  ooe'^th  of  the  week's  wage  for  each 
day  of  unexcused  absence;  the  cards  are  to  be  returned  to  the  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  wedc,  after  having  been  signed  by  your  contractor. 

You  will  be  required  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  rules  governing  the  schoob 
which  you  attend. 

No  exception  will  be  made  from  the  above  directions  without  a  permit  from  the  Joint 
Arbitration  Board. 

JODIT  AlBITSATION  BOASD 

(Signed)  Chas.  Theo.  Gxssn,  President 
J.  W.  QuAYLE,  Secretary 

Aa  a  disdidiBaiy  measure^  at  tht  doae  of  tiie  term  iB  1914  the  car- 
penters' Joint  Arbkcation  Board  vequlced  about  thirty  apprentioes  wlio 
had  failed  in  their  school  work  to  oontioae  attendance  for  two  weeks^  with- 
out pay,  and  in  addition  required  them  to  bear  the  eq>en8eof  tine  instruction, 
which  was  about  $160  for  the  thirty  iqppreQtices. 

The  trade  imions  and  the  en^iloyeis  i^pafently  acknoiriedge  the  bilure 
of  the  old  apprentice  systany  but  sene  (rf  dicm  are  trying  to  restore  it  in 
some  measure  by  agreements  which  require  the  employer  to  teach  the 
appreatiee  the  tnude,.  or  at  least  as  mudt  of  tiie  trade  as  is  invdi^  in  the 
busmess  in  whidi  the  employer  is  engaged.  In  most  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  wwk  of  ai^ventioes  sudi  a  dause  is  inchided.  The 
following  clauses  in  the  agreement  between  the  Carpenter  CoBtoackors' 
Asflodatiea  and  the  Carpenters'  Ea^cntive  Council  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  are  to  the  point: 

Sec.  6.  In  case  an  apprentice  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  four  years,  for  want  of 
pri^MT  iastroctSon  in  hit  tcade,  k  aot  a  piofldeiit  iwwkmaa,  aad  yt^  altar  &  thoro  investi- 
gatk)ii^  the  JdniAibitiatiea  Bosfd  finds  that  the  oniteactoi  to  11^^ 
did  not  give  him  proper  instruction  and  an  <q)portunity  to  learn  his  trade,  he  may  be 
required  to  serve  another  year,  with  Tidiom  he  and  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  may 
determine  and  at  a  rate  of  wages  Oess  than  minimum)  in  his  trade  they  may  determine; 
the  difference  between  said  rate  and  the  mininram  scale  in  his  trade  shaH  be  paid  him 
thru  the  Johit  Arbitiatioa  Boasd  by  the  cooHaetor  ta  wlioiahewesappreatSoed. 

Sic.  x3.  The  apppentice  upon  completing  his  indaatum  Aall  iqtort  to  the  Jeint 
Arbitration  Board  and  shalL  after  fumiaJiing  said  board  with  satisfactory  proc^  of  his 
competence  as  a  skilled  mechanic  in  his  trade,  receive  a  certificate  approved  by  the  board 
whidi  shall  entitle  him  to  a  joumQrman  working  card. 

I  am  told  that  Section  6  of  the  carpenters'  agreeoaent  has  been  Miarced 
in  a  sufficient  numb^  of  cases  to  cause  it  to  be  generally  respected  by 
contractora.  Section  12  is  the  dainemiderwfakh  the  negligent  ormiteach- 
able  apprentice  is  either  reformed  or  eliminated. 

Similar  agreements  are  in  force  in  some  of  the  other  trades.  One 
dause  in  the  apprentice  agreement  of  Typographical  Union  No.  16  with 
the  Emfdiqdng  Printers'  Association  reads  as  follows: 
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Sbc.  0.  DuziBg  oach  tiaae,  tie  au^  be  aafiigned  to  ai^y  work  connected  with  the 
branch  of  the  trade  he  is  Ifaming,  which  his  employer  or  foreman  may  deem  pr<]|)er,  and 
which  shall  embrace  finally  everything  a  joumejrman  may  be  called  upon  to  do. 

When  properly  enforced,  tUs  rule  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  proper 
rotation*  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  shop  covers  the  trade. 

The  clause  in  the  indenture  contract  of  the  sheet-H&etal  workers  pro- 
vides that  ''the  said ,  Master,  shall  use  and  ea^lay  the  utmost 

of  his  endeavors  to  teach  or  cause  the  said ;  apprentice,  to  be  taught 

or  instructed  in  the  trade  of  the  sheetrmetal  worker." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  unless  the  apprentice  is  required  at  the  close 
of  his  ap(H:enticesh%>  to  stand  an  examination,  on  the  work  of  the  trade 
such  agreements  to  teach  the  trade  are  not  effective.  Such  examinations  are 
required  in  some  cases  by  the  imions  before  the  w(H:king  card  may  be  issued. 
Local  134  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  whose 
apprentices  attend  the  public  schools,  requiies  the  aj^rentice  to  pass  a 
thoco  practical  ezaminaticm  before  the  ppop^  officials  of  the  union  before  a 
joumqrman's  card  may  be  issued.  The  painters  have  a  similar  regulation 
requiring  an  oral  examination  and  a  practical  demonstration  in  pantomime 
before  a  committee  ol  eaq>ert  workm^i.  In  the  case  of  the  carpenters, 
as  has  been  stated,  this  final  inq;>ection  is  made  by  the  Joint  Arbitration 
Bo^d.  It  may  be  loimd  advisable,  if  the  Chicago  plan  of  ccmtinuation 
work  is  eactended  to  include  most  of  the  skilled  tnules  of  the  city,  to 
have  admission  to  the  trade  based  in  part  on  certificates  issued  by  the 
scfaods. 

In  their  supfx^  of  the  amdnuation  schools  for  their  apprentices,  the 
unions  seem  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  unless  the  boys  coming  up  into  the 
trade  are  trained  in  Uie  science  of  their  callmg  and  are  able  to  do  good  head- 
work  as  well  as  handwork,  the  trade  unions  cannot  rightfully  persist  in 
their  daims  to  be  the  only  source  of  supply  in  Chicago  for  the  ddlled-labor 
market.  On  their  part,  the  employera  see  in  this  school  plan  a  means  of 
insuring  them  each  year  a  supply  of  young  men  well  grounded  in  the  theory 
underl3dng  thdr  calling,  and  capaUe  of  advancii^,  as  they  gain  experience, 
into  the  posttums  in  their  eropioy  which  require  more  than  the  average 
skill  and  intelligence,  and  for  which  men  are  hard  to  find.  While  Uiese 
views  of  the  matter  are  in  a  sense  selfish ,  yet  cm  both  sides  there  is  an  appar- 
ent real  interest  in  the  boys  themselves,  for  many  of  them  are  the  sons  of 
the  journeymen  or  of  the  contractors. 

The  aystem  in  (^ration  in  Chicago  needs  two  supplementary  provi- 
sions to  make  it  ooaiplete.  It  must  provide  for  some  superviskm  <d  the 
boy  when  at  work,  to  see  that  he  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn  his  trade; 
and  it  must  aleo  provide  for  some  preliminary  traimng  before  enterii^  the 
trade.    I  wish  to  ^onUrge  co  this  lattar  pomt. 

We  find,  when  the  i^prentices  come  to  us,  that  we  have  caught  them 
too  late.    We  should  have  had  them  several  years  earlier.    Every  year 
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in  Chicago  over  10,000  boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
leave  school  to  go  to  work;  7,000  are  fourteen  years  old  and  3,000  are 
fifteen  years  old;  4,000  are  only  up  to  the  sixth  grade  or  below;  4,600 
leave  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  only  1400  are  above  the  eighth 
grade.  They  cannot  enter  any  trade  as  apprentices,  for  no  skilled  trade 
will  take  them  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old.  They  woik  in  factories, 
in  stores,  or  as  errand  boys,  telegraph  messenger  boys,  and  in  other  jobs 
of  that  kind,  and  few  of  the  jobs  are  worth  remaining  in,  for  they  offer  no 
future.  In  this  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  they  are  not  learning  much 
that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  life.  It  is  frcmi  this  class  of  boys  that 
most  of  the  trade  apprentices  come.  Their  parents  have,  in  many  cases, 
fully  intended  at  the  time  they  were  fourteen  that  they  should  have  a 
chance  to  learn  a  trade,  but,  while  waiting  for  their  sixteenth  birthday,  have 
permitted  them  to  work  around  town  at  whatever  odd  jobs  they  could  get. 
This  I  consider  a  mistake.  If  the  boy  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wants 
to  be  a  carpenter  or  an  electrician,  and  his  parents  know  that  the  way  is 
op«i  for  him,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  waste  two  years  of  the  best 
part  of  his  youth. 

The  high  schools  offer  him  a  chance  to  study  his  trade  in  these  two 
years.  There  are  two-year  courses  in  carpentry,  in  electrical  work,  in 
pattern-making,  in  machine-shop  practice,  etc.,  which  take  the  boys  over 
about  the  same  theoretical  and  practical  work  that  the  i^prentices  are 
doing  in  our  i^prentice  classes.  Not  many  are  taking  these  courses,  for 
there  is  no  assurance  that  when  a  boy  gets  thru  he  will  be  taken  into  the 
trade  as  an  apprentice.  Tliere  are  some  restrictions,  not  entirely  in  accord 
with  American  ideas  of  fair  play,  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  one 
of  these  is  the  restriction  of  apprenticeship  in  some  trades  to  sons  of  the 
journeymen  and  sons  of  the  employers. 

Now  the  next  step  in  advance  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices  in 
Chicago  is  this:  To  require  apprentices  to  take  the  pre-apprentice  courses 
offered  in  the  public  schools.  If  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  or  an  electrical 
worker,  or  a  plumber,  or  the  son  of  the  employer,  has  made  up  his  mind  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  that  he  is  going  to  follow  his  father's  trade,  he  should 
be  required  to  take  at  least  the  two-year  trade  course  in  school  This 
the  union  could  require  as  a  part  of  its  apprentice  regulations. 

The  best  method  of  bringing  this  about,  perh^s,  is  to  have  an  apprentice 
agreement  which  provides  that  pref er^ce  be  given  to  boys  who  have  given 
some  time  in  school  to  the  preliminary  study  of  their  trade.  One  union 
of  electrical  workers  has  already  b^gun  to  work  upon  this  plan  and  is  now 
giving  preference  to  those  who  have  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of 
theoretical  and  practical  electricity  in  a  good  school.  A  letter  from  the 
president  of  this  union  (Local  134,  International  Brotheiiiood  of  Electrical 
Workers)  appears  below: 
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D«AR  Snt:  Chicaoo,  July  6,  1914 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  complete  history  of  the  arrangements  and  action 
taken  by  our  organization  relative  to  the  iq>prentioes  being  registered  and  serving  an 
apprenticeship,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  two  years'  course  in  electrical  construction  is  now 
one  of  the  requirements  to  be  registered  as  an  apprentice.  The  apprenticeship  covers  a 
period  of  four  years.  One  half-day  of  each  wedc  during  the  school  term  in  the  public 
school  must  be  attended  by  each  apprentice.  The  school  woric  is  given  up  entirely  to 
technical  training,  practical  work  being  taken  care  of  on  the  job. 

About  four  years  ago,  we  first  went  on  record  to  make  the  school  training  compulsoiy 
for  the  apprentices.  The  hoyt  first  to<^  up  the  sdiool  work  in  the  different  private 
institutions  and  the  public  schools.  We  later  found  on  investigation  that  the  best  results 
were  not  accomplished;  so,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  district  superintendent,  and 
our  committee  meeting  with  the  emplo3rers,  we  devised  the  method  of  having  the  bo]^ 
attend  school  one  half-day  each  we^,  making  the  same  compulsoiy  on  their  part,  the 
en^loyers  agreeing  to  reimburse  the  boys  for  the  time  spent  in  schooL  We  found  the 
system  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  to  both  the  apprentices  and  the  en^loyers. 

On  further  investigation  we  found  that,  to  accon^lish  the  best  results,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  registering  the  ai^M^ntioes,  to  see  that  they  had  at  least  the  two  first  years  in 
the  technical  work  of  the  high  schools  of  the  dty  of  Chicago.  We  have  also  found  that 
it  is  much  better  to  adopt  this  system  so  it  will  be  universal  for  all  apprentices,  making 
sure  in  that  way  that  none  of  the  boys  have  been  neglected. 

We  hope  the  addition  of  the  two  years'  course  in  the  technical  school  will  place  us  m  a 
position  to  have  mechanics  to  fill  any  of  the  places  they  may  be  called  upon  to  fill,  either 
as  estimators,  as  superintendents,  or  as  technical  men. 

Hoping  I  have  covered  the  question  thoroly,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  D.  F.  Cusaky,  President 

Labor  unions  in  Chicago  are  in  favor  of  such  pre-apprentice  schools, 
tho  the  general  impression  is  that  they  are  not.  Three  years  ago  a  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  sent  out  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
labor  unions  affiliated  with  the  Chic^;o  Federation  of  Labor,  one  of  which 
was  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  public  trade  schools  for  boys  and  girls  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  that  would  give  two  years  of  practical  training,  together  with  drawing  and 
mathematics,  provided  the  graduates  of  such  schools  should  serve  two  more  years  as 
i4>prentioes  or  improvers? 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  inqidries  were  sent  out;  112  replied;  88 
of  these  said  "Yes";  only  24  said  "No.''« 

In  New  York  State,  out  of  1,877  replies  to  a  similar  question,  1,307 
said  "Yes,"  and  570  "No." 

Hie  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  of  the  American  Federation 

of  Labor,  in  its  report  to  the  Federation,  indorsed  this  plan  of  pre-apprentice 

schools:  Its  recommendations  contain  the  following  section: 

Sec.  3.  Industrial  Education:  The  establishment  of  schods  in  connection  with 
the  public-8cho(^  systems,  at  which  puj^  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  may 
be  tau^t  the  prindpto  of  trades,  not  necessarily  in  separate  buildings,  but  in  sdiw^ 
adapted  to  this  particular  education,  by  competent  trade-trained  teachers.' 

To  prevent  misunderstandings,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  here  that 
two  of  the  apprentice  groups  attending  the  classes  are  from  open  shops. 

'  A  JUpari  M  VscaHoMl  TruMmg  te  dfecfa  mti  te  Olhtr  Olilm.    OtF  Chib  of  CUfCB^h  tost* 
■  Rtp0rt  ^  C^mmiliM  m  ImimtlHal  BiimM9»  tj  Out  Awmkm  F^waihm  0!  lotor ,  compfltd  and  edited 
by  Cbadci  H.  Wlulow,  p.  xS  (Scnatt  Doaunmt  936, 6jd  CoofNM,  sd  S— low). 
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In  those  oases  amiigements  were  made  with  employers  only.  In  all  sudi 
cases  there  are  regi^r  apprentice  indratiupe  contracts  betweeo  employers 
and  parents  or  guardians  of  the  boj^,  in  whidi  the  employer  is  obligated 
to  teach  the  trade,  and  the  boys  attend  schod  without  loss  of  pay. 

Mention  diould  also  be  made  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the 
Pakters'  District  CooncQ  and  their  employers'  association  providing  for 
attendance  of  their  apprentices  at  their  trade  school  for  one  fuU  day  of 
each  wedc.  While  the  public-sdiool  offidab  attoufdeA  some  assistance  in 
the  beginning  in  securing  a  teadier  and  by  way  of  advice,  yet  the  school  is 
conducted  by  the  Painters'  District  Coundl,  and  tbe  cost  is  borne  by  the 
appventioes,  who  pay  a  fee  sufficient  to  cover  aM  «cpenses. 


THE  APFRENTICESHIP  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OF 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

R.  L.  COOLEY,  PRINCIPAL,  lOLWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Milwaukee  Continuation  Scfaod  entered  upon  its  work  November 
I,  1912,  in  a  small  room  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Home 
Building.  There  were  in  attenduice  two  himdred  girls  imder  sixteen 
years  of  age  from  the  department  stores  of  the  city.  These  girls  were 
woikiDg  on  ''peanits"  issued  fay  the  State  ZndasCiial  QiTOmiBmon  thru  the 
office  ef  tfae  &cfeory  inspector  of  this  city. 

In  eiplanatiom  it  may  be  said  that  all  boys  and  giils  under  sixteen 
yean  cf  age  and  over  fourteen  may,  asder  certain  conditioDS,  secure  a '^per- 
mit" to  work  at  a  "gainful  occupation."  Under  recent  legislatioQ,  one  ci 
die  conditions  to  be  fulfiUed  in  onto:  that  the  chald  may  work  is  that  he 
shall  attend  continuation  school  at  least  one  half-day  a  week  for  e^t 
months. 

This  attendance  upon  the  part  ot  the  child  is  an  obligation  iqpon  the 
employer,  as  well  as  upon  the  child,  inasmuch  as  the  employer  is  required 
to  give  such  employee  permission  to  attend  school  at  the  time  requested 
by  the  school  authorities.  This  school  attendance  must  be  counted  a  part 
of  the  boy's  regular  work. 

The  school  has  grown  rapidly  from  its  small  beginnmgs.  The  demand 
of  both  the  compulsory  and  the  voluntary  attendance  has  led  to  the  acquisi- 
tfon  of  additional  space  and  a  considerable  enlargement  oi  the  teadiing 
corps.  There  are  bow  1^600  pemot  gkh  and  s^ooo  permit  boys  attending 
sdiod  ene  half-day  a  wedt  in  the  Manufactums'  Home  and  Stroh  Build- 
ings. Thirty-one  classrooms  are  now  occupied,  and  seventeen  women  and 
twenty-one  men  comprise  the  day  teaching  corps.  The  hours  of  sdiool 
attendance  are  from8:oo  ajc.  to  12:00 p.u.  and  from  1:00 p.m.  to  5:00 pjc 

The  schod  aims  to  teadi  the  ^peimit**  girts  to  cook,  to  prepare  tasty 
economical  dishes  with  a  knowledge  of  food  values  and  simple  dietetics, 
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to  sewy  to  judge  qualities  of  goods,  to  assist  them  to  acquire  a  taste  in  color 
and  design,  to  seiect  suitable  qualities  of  goods  with  reference  both  to  per- 
sonal dress  and  to  the  furnishing  anungestent  and  decoration  of  the  hconei 
and  to  renew  and  advance  the  pupSs  in  the  academic  brandies  usually 
taught  in  the  elementary  school.  There  is  also  a  definite  effort  made  to 
connect  each  girl  with  the  prublic  libnuy  and  to  direct  her  reading  to  the 
end  that  a  taste  lor  good  books  may  be  formed  at  this  critical  tane  in  the 
girFs  life,  when  she  is  lureaking  away  from  sdiool,  also,  in  a  measure,  from 
home,  and  is  enteri^  upon  a  wage-eammg  career  in  shqp  or  factory. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  nhie  hundred  bookft  were  drawn 
from  die  library  durii^  one  menth  by  diese  young  girls,  practically  aU  of 
whom  had  not  be^  in  the  habit  of  reafii^  at  all. 

fii  c(mnection  with  the  giris^  work,  there  has  been  given  a  brief  course 
in  the  purchasing  of  beds  and  bedding,  airing  and  nuiking  of  beds,  bedroom 
ventilation  and  arrangement,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  in  bed.  Tliis  work 
has  been  very  much  aj^reciated  by  the  young  people,  mai^  of  whom  have 
had  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them  fiar  in  advimce  of  tlieir  yeurs. 

Classes  in  typewriting  and  stenograpAy  are  offered  to  young  peofiit 
working  hi  dBces  and  to  those  wtio  particularly  request  the  opportunity. 

The  boys  are  classified  broadly,  acomMng  to  thek  expressed  ambiticms 
and  talents.  Those  who  clearly  intend  to  f<^ow  commercial  careers  are 
permitted  to  put  most  stress  upon  the  academic  work  in  connection  with 
typewriting,  stenography,  bocMteepmg^  bumess  practice,  etc.  Those 
who  manifest  a  special  ability  as,  for  instance,  talent  for,  and  apprecktion 
of,  color  and  design,  coupled  with  ability  in  f^hand  drawmg,  have  occu- 
pations called  to  thtk  attention  in  whidi  such  ability  would  be  a  distinct 
asset.  Such  piqifls  we  aim  to  segregate  and  afford  the  kind  ot  special  train- 
ing they  need. 

The  great  naajority  of  the  two  thousand  boys  who  attend  our  om- 
tinuatibn  sdiool  ttxt  not  working  at  jobs  whidi  will  affcH^  them  a  living 
as  men,  or  which,  in  the  Benin,  lead  to  yroA  that  will  ever  afford  a  man's 
pay.  Some  of  the  boys  have  Hi-f (Mined  ambitions  to  beocmie  one  or  another 
kind  of  journeyman,  at  some  remote  time.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have 
no  idea  of  what  is  before  them,  are  not  thinking  ahead,  and  have  no  con- 
cq>tion  of  the  various  trades  or  occupations  available  in  this  community 
which  might  afford  them  a  way  up.  They  shift  without  thought  or  reason 
from  one  job  to  another^and  frequently  their  latter  condition  is  worse  than 
the  former.  To  such  boya  we  aim  to  give  a  diversified  shop  eipenence, 
which  includes  woodworking,  metal  working,  and  simple  work  with  electrical 
appliances.  One  and  one-half  hours  each  week  are  spent  by  small  groups 
in  the  shops  under  competent  instructors.  In  addition,  these  same  young 
people  spend  one  and  one-half  hoiurs  each  week  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
one  hour  in  academic  woiic.  AIL  classes  are  kept  at  a  membership  of 
twenty  or  less. 
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The  mechanical  drawing  continues  for  thirty-two  weeks  in  each  school 
year  and  is  calculated  to  enable  the  boys  to  read  blue  prints  and  to  become 
proficient  in  mechanical  drawing,  as  the  time  and  ability  of  the  boys  will 
permit.  This  training  it  is  expected  will  be  of  use  in  any  of  the  various 
mechanical  lines  which  the  boys  may  iiltimately  follow. 

The  work  with  both  boys  and  girls  is  further  intended  to  guide  them 
in  their  selection  of  vocations,  to  preserve  by  means  of  reviews  what 
academic  knowledge  they  may  possess  upon  leaving  the  elementary  school 
and  to  advance  them  in  those  branches,  to  assist  and  advise  them  in  secur- 
ing work,  to  give  them  greater  ability  to  do  things  with  their  hands,  and  to 
train  them  in  the  duties  and  obligations  of  good  citizenship.  This  work  is 
obviously  very  important  during  the  lean  years  while  these  young  people 
are  confimed  to  jobs  which  inherently  have  little  or  no  educative  influence, 
and,  in  many  instances,  may  be  said  to  be  ^'de-educative,''  if  one  may  be 
permitted  to  coin  the  word. 

From  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  is  a  period  of  retrogressbn  for  the  great 
majority  of  boys  and  girls  who  go  out  to  work.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  have  not  finished  the  elementary  school.  Instances  may  be 
cited  to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  only  by  viewing  the  yoimg  people  in  large 
numbers  that  the  rule  may  be  ascertained. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  brief  half-day  a  week  at  the  con- 
tinuation school  much  of  the  work  done  in  the  elementary  school  can  be 
clinched  and  made  a  permanent  possessbn  of  the  boy  or  girl.  Likewise 
in  this  time  a  valuable  practical  training  can  be  given  which  will  be  found 
inunediately  useful.  The  function  of  the  continuation  school,  however,  is 
much  broader  in  scope  than  merely  to  provide  for  the  "permit^'  pupils, 
of  whom  Uiere  are  approximately  five  thousand  in  the  dty.  The  task  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  particular  feature  of  the  work  has  been  a  large 
one  and  has  occupied  our  attention  during  the  first  months. 

We  have  about  concluded  oiur  arrangements  to  group  the  boys  more 

definitely  according  to  their  eq>ressed  wish  relative  to  their  future  occu* 

pation.    It  will  be  possible,  as  we  now  have  our  school  planned,  to  give  the 

boys  definite  pre-vocational  work  in  the  following  lines: 

X.  Cazpentiy  xx.  Concrete-work 

3.  CalMnet-making  xa.  Power  plant  operating 

3.  Pattern-making  X3.  Drafting 

4.  Tinamithing  X4.  Bookkeq)ing 

5.  Sheet-metal  work'  X5.  Store  derking 

6.  Phmibing  x6.  Stenography 

7.  Steam-fitting  xy.  Printing 
S.  Electrical  work  18.  Baking 

9.  Maaonxy  19.  Painting  and  decorating 

10.  Machine  ahopwork 

To  illustrate:  A  boy  wants  to  be  a  plumber  and  so  eq>resses  himsdf. 
~~  '-^ss  he  is  physically  incapacitated  or  has  special  talent  which  makes 
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another  choice  of  occupation  obviously  better,  we  shall  take  hun  seriously. 
We  shall  acquaint  him  with  plumbers'  tools  and  plumbers'  fittings.  We 
shall  have  him  call  tools  and  fittings  by  their  right  names,  have  him  put  up 
orders,  getting  shapes  and  sizes  correct,  and  do  simple  bookkeeping, 
involving  spdling  of  names  and  a  knowledge  of  prices  pf  plimibing 
work  and  supplies.  Simple  shopwork  will  be  provided  and  the  conditions 
of  the  trade  studied.  The  inmiediate  object  will  be  to  get  the  boy 
to  take  seriously  his  own  wish  to  be  a  plimiber,  to  aim  soon  to  get  into 
the  work  he  expects  ultimatdy  to  follow,  even  at  an  inmiediate  loss. 
We  shall  try  to  get  the  boy  to  value  an  apprenticeship  contract  and 
demand  one. 

While  this  boy  is  working  with  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  shop,  we 
shall  so  shape  his  work  in  mechanical  drawing  that  it  will  be  of  value  to 
him  in  any  trade  or  occupation  he  may  ultimately  follow.  To  that  end 
simple  lessons  in  architectural,  mechanical,  sheet  metal,  and  freehand 
drawing  are  provided.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  chance,  in  spite  of  all 
we  may  do,  will  be  a  large  factor  in  determining  where  the  boy  will  land  in 
seeking  a  job.  He  may  be  seriously  wanting  to  be  a  plumber,  but  chance 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  be  a  sheet-metal  worker.  Our  work  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  hdp  him  even  in  that  event 

Day  dasses  for  apprentices  have  been  established  at  which  three 
hundred  are  in  attendance.  Voluntary  day  classes  have  been  conducted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  druggists'  derks  who  attend  tvdce  each  week.  Other 
voluntary  classes  are  being  formed  as  rapidly  as  the  need  and  desire  for  the 
same  are  ascertained. 

The  evening  work  is  carried  on  in  public-sdiool  buildings  in  six  centers 
and  is  in  the  inmiediate  charge  of  the  day  prindpals  of  the  schools  in  which 
the  evening  sdiool  is  hdd. 

Classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  mechanical  drawing,  academic  work,  and 
English  for  foreigners  are  largdy  attended,  the  aggregate  weekly  attend- 
ance at  this  time  being  twenty-seven  hundred. 

The  work  conducted  under  the  local  Board  of  Industrial  Education  is 
scarcdy  more  than  a  year  and  half  from  its  inception.  Preparing  part- 
time  sdiool  facilities  for  thousands  of  "permit"  boys  and  girls  has  largdy 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  This  work,  however,  as  stated 
before,  does  not  measure  the  scope  of  the  work  intended  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Education  to  analyze  the  educational  needs  and  desires  of  the  employed 
men  and  women  of  the  community  and  to  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
tor  their  gratification. 

In  establishing  aiq)renticeship  schools,  each  trade  is  studied  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  just  what  sort  of  equipment  and  instruction  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  opportunity  of  the  apprentice  in  that  particular  industry, 
n,  in  the  estimation  of  the  practical  men  who  have  been  handling  the 
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apprentices  in  that  industry,  it  needs  shop  or  kbOTatory  eqaquntnt,  such 
equipment  is  provided. 

To  fflcetiBte:  We  shaM  tcadi  the  baker'9  af^ircntioe  die  growth  of 
3rea8t  and  bow  a  certain  temperature  is  bot  for  its  devdepmeiit;  we  diaH 
show  thctn  what  happens  when  we  go  beyond  tUs  tunpccalore  and  also 
what  aro  the  residts  ot  too  krw  a  tempeiatttre.  In  praotkai  e^Mnonoe, 
many  causes  may  contribute  towasd  unsadsfctctory  results^  sad  ycung 
men  are  sddom  able  to  reo^gniBe  the  changes  any  one  cause  oHgr  produce. 
In  the  school  w«  shall  be  ai)letasMike  and  treat  dDugkaitor;  tfaeawvshall 
vairy  o«r  procedure  by  a  skgle  item,  thus  eDabling  the  boys  to  oksenne 
and  become  familiar  with  the  results  of  that  particular  varigtioiL  We 
shall  repeat  this  piognus  ustil  all  the  pooribQitfes  in  oonnectioa  with 
yeast  have  been  taken  tqp  and  ilhistrated. 

The  same  idea  of  imstmetum  catn  be  f ottowed  in  the  use  of  saU,  sugar, 
lard,  malt  attracts,  etc.  ^  short,  aH  the  ardchs  esed  m  the  bakery,  as 
weU  a&  the  (&ff ere»t  modes  of  worimg,  wffi  be  treated  hi  a  saoilar  maimer. 
We  shall  tsake  a  dou^,  and,  by  manipulatiag  it  diffegcutiy,  woriiug  it 
diflerendy,  mokifAg  it  differendy,  and  proofing  it  differently,  produce 
different  lesute  and  at  tbe  same  time  alwsrys  lie«p  the  cftsct  and  the  rerah 
directly  before  the  eyes  0t  the  pupil. 

Now  aH  these  probleBos  occur  kr  the  baketfcs,  where  the  apprentice 
woiks,  from  time  to  time.  In  the  way  in  which  they  occur,  however,  Aey 
tend  to  confuse  rathar  than  to  enUg^tea  the  iqqorsntice',  they  iH  his  mind 
with  doubts  and  misgivings  rathor  than  witii  certain  knowledge  as  to  just 
what  occurs.  He  sees  only  the  effects  and  is  often  entirely  in  die  dark  as 
to  the  cause.  In  the  conmiercial  IMe  neither  the  time,  ner  the  hoowiedge, 
nor  the  training  necessary  for  lucid  explanations  are  vmbUe  to  the  boys. 

To  evolve  an  institution  so  varied  in  work  offered  and  so  adaptable 
in  its  organisation  as  to  meet  these  needs  and  fit  into  thie  chinks  of  leisure 
aijoyed  by  menri)ers  of  the  comnftunity  is  &  di£Scult  tadL  Much  of  how 
to  do  it  can  be  learned  only  in  the  doingi.  The  institution  w31  undoubtedly 
afford  plenty  of  oppoptunity  for  just  criUcism.  It  undoubtedly  wiD  be 
the  recipient  of  criticism  both  just  and  tmjust  Those  having  responsi- 
bSity  for  die  worh  can  only  hope  that  they  nu^  be  so  fsrtgnate  in  tUs 
respect  as  to  befed  <m  a  bahmced  ration. 


THE  RENOVATION  OF  THE  HOME  THRU  HOME  ECONOMICS 

ALICE  P.  NORTON,  DIETITIAN  OF  COOK  COUNTY  INSTITUIIONS, 

CHICAGO)  ILL. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  take  your  time  to  prorve  that  the  home 
of  today  needs  renovating.  It  would  be  st31  more  f oriish  for  me  to  attfmyt 
to  out&e  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  home  and  the  many 
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forces  &at  are  worki&g  more  or  less  direct^  QgaiDst  it  The  tendency 
towacd  urban  Itfe,  the  lack  of  permanence  ia  the  home,  the  development 
ot  social  lile  outside  the  home  are  too  ifdll-fcnown  factors  to  be  more 
than  suggested.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  and  I  believe  the  best  hiMnes  today 
are  better  than  ever  be&»«,  but  I  wottd^  sometimcB  if  we  realise  the 
ra|Hdity  with  which  stiU  fiuther  changes  axe  caadog  into  ovs  home  Ufe, 
aad  M  we  aetic^)ate  the  need  of  adjusting  ourselves  quickly  to  new  con- 
ditions if  we  would  make  the  most  oi  the  home  of  the  future.  Heme 
eoMKunics  ahouki  staad  as  an  important  element  in  atdiag  in  this  adjust- 
ment of  dd  ooncMtioBs  to  new  <Hies.  It  ^ouM  help  to  set  r^t  standards, 
to  give  a  sense  of  values,  to  develop  a  life  of  the  home  that  will  work  more 
definitely  than  an3rtliing  else  toward  the  making  of  the  true  home.  It 
should  be  able  to  adjust  itself  to  the  himiblest  home  as  well  as  to  the  more 
elaborate;  to  show  the  coimtry  child  what  possibilities  there  are  for  it; 
to  go  into  the  poorest  of  the  dty  homes  and  lift  the  child,  and,  thru  the 
child,  the  parent,  toward  something  that  is  better  and  more  worth  while. 

The  hqj;her,  more  flpirituid  side  of  home  life  we  may  net  foe  able  tx>  teach 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  but  the  insight  into  the  poesi- 
bilitks  of  tiie  material  side  may  well  lead  the  cfafldien  to  an  interest  in 
their  homes,  and  a  love  far  them,  that  shaH  contribute  by  and  by  to  a 
^Mffitnai  ideal.  Tliere  may  be  gradually  developed  in  them  a  realiaation 
that  the  home  is  more  than  an  aggregate  of  shdter,  food,  and  dothing, 
and  so  another  illustration  be  given  of  the  great  principle  that  the  fife  is 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment. 

Miss  Edly  told  us  at  Clevdand  of  a  small  boy,  underfed,  sloucfaily 
dressed  in  a  passed-down  coat  mudi  too  laif  e  for  him,  who  competed  for 
a  prize  in  one  of  the  pig  did>s  latdy  started  in  the  South.  Tlie  p^  was  so 
large  that  it  had  to  go  into  the  pen  ''ontep^oRiered,"  and  as  peoi^e  came 
by  and  spoke  in  praioe  of  it  the  boy  lost  his  diy  and  timid  ■Hmner,  began 
to  straighten  «9,  became  alert,  aad  so  ''swelled  with  pride"  that  his  clothes 
seemed  actually  to  fit  himl  So  the  giri  who  in  her  hMue  can  do  something 
to  hdp  in  the  family  lifo,  who  gains  the  sa»e  of  power  that  comes  from 
contrd  over  materials,  from  doing  semedung  wdl,  who  knows  how  to 
dboost  a  meal  that  is  of  real  vidue  and  that  means  the  best  espenditure  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  allowed  gains  in  self -respect  and  in  poiae. 

At  a  iarmem'  oonvention  one  of  the  questions  in  the  question  box 
was,  "How  can  we  keep  the  girls  on  the  farm"  ?  The  answer  seems  to  me 
to  be,  "By  maidng  the  hnmie  intensting  to  diem."  Hie  boy  is  gaining 
an  insig^  Into  the  real  value  and  interest  of  the  form.  He  b  learning  to 
know  that  time  aad  effort  and  knowledge  put  into  the  treatment  of  the 
land  w91  give  definite  resulti.  That  in  itself  is  an  object  toward  «diich 
he  may  work.  Hie  giri  should  have  the  same  impetus  and  inspication  to 
make  the  home  what  it  should  be.  Much  of  the  woric  must  today  be 
dir^f^ted  toward  training  her  as  a  consumer  rather  than  as  a  producer. 
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It  is  even  more  important  for  her  to  know  how  to  select  her  materials  than 
for  her  actually  to  prepare  so  many  things  as  she  did  formerly.  Much  oi 
her  actual  doing  must  be  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  gaining  standards.  Tlieo- 
retical  knowledge  that  may  be  given  is  of  little  value  unless  it  goes  directly 
into  her  everyday  life.  Proteids  and  carbohydrates  and  fats  may  be  tau^t 
in  such  a  way  that  she  will  actually  know  better  how  to  select  her  food. 

The  visiting  housekeeper  has  done  a  great  deal  to  show  the  poorer 
mother  the  full  purchasing  power  of  the  money  that  she  has  to  spend,  but 
that  there  is  opportunity  for  much  more  help  is  shown  by  the  following 
expenditure  of  money  furnished  a  family  Ux  food  by  the  United  Charities: 

Pot  roast $z.oo 

Angd  cake 20 

Chocolate  cake 30 

Beechnut  peanut  butter 35 

Total $i.6s 

Another  family  aided  in  the  same  way  spent  80  cents  for  sirloin  steak 
and  30  cents  for  angel  cake. 

We  find  too  that  money  may  be  wrongly  spent,  not  only  by  the  &mily , 
but  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  rdieving  the  needs  of  the  family. 
The  sort  of  relief  that  should  be  conducted  intelligently  often  gives  supplies 
that  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  healthy  life,  and  with  no  suggestion  of  what 
should  be  added  to  them  and  no  hdp  in  the  way  of  using  these  suiq)lies. 
A  family  receiving  the  county  agent's  supplies  was  found  using  for  cleaning 
purposes  the  rice  that  had  been  given.  Another  woman  was  storing  away 
the  beans  because  she  did  not  know  how  to  use  them  and  dared  not  exchange 
them  for  fear  she  would  lose  her  opportunity  of  gaining  supplies. 

At  a  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Chicago,  on  a  warm  June 
day  this  summer,  children  were  at  their  gynmastic  work  in  the  yard  still 
sewed  into  the  heavy  woolen  underwear  that  they  had  worn  all  winter.  At 
the  same  time,  in  their  bq;inning  sewing,  children  were  working  on  pin- 
cushions, small  bags,  fancy  holders.  There  seemed  to  be  no  connecticm  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  between  sewing  and  the  idea  of  clothing,  and  yet 
these  children  were  old  enou^  to  be  making  the  actual  underwear  needed 
for  that  time  of  year.  It  is  not  less  knowledge  that  we  need— less  thecnry, 
if  you  choose  to  call  it  so— but  it  is  more  knowledge  carried  directly  over 
into  living. 

But  if  home  economics  is  to  renovate  the  home  it  must  hegOL  by  making 
the  standards  of  housekeq>ing  more  simple.  Elaboration  of  service  and  of 
dress,  if  taught  to  the  wealthy  girl,  emphasizes  the  false  standards  which 
she  already  has;  if  taught  to  the  poor  child,  it  fails  entirdy  to  influence  <Mr 
else  it  promotes  envy  and  gives  a  desire  for  possessions  beyond  the  means. 
At  Clevdand,  Miss  Arnold  tdd  the  story  of  a  settlement  worker  who  visited 
woman  who  was  to  be  ejected  from  her  heme  because  she  was  entirely 
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without  money  to  pay  rent.  A  second  visit  on  Sunday  brought  the  com- 
ment from  the  woman,  ''You  have  on  the  same  hat  you  wore  yesterday." 
"Yes,"  said  the  worker,  "it  is  the  one  I  wore."  "But  it  is  Sunday  today. 
Don't  you  have  a  different  hat  for  Sunday?"  The  visitor  rq>lied,  "No, 
I  have  only  one  hat."  The  woman  stared  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "Thank 
Heaven,  I  haven't  fallen  so  low  as  that." 

I  had  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  visit  a  number  of  home  economics 
departments  in  high  schools.  In  one  there  was  a  typewritten  lesson  on 
table  service.  In  this  I  found  these  two  statements:  "Paper  napkins 
should  never  be  used  in  the  home."  "The  dinner  napkin  shoidd  be  a  yard 
square."  These  were  the  standards  set  before  girls  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  who  should  instead  have  been  taught  the  legidmate  use  of 
the  paper  napkin  and  a  reasonable  size  of  the  linen  napkin.  In  another 
school,  the  sewing  was  done  entirely  by  hand.  Elaborate  garments  were 
made,  Icmg  seams  stitched  by  the  laborious  hand  method.  The  teacher 
told  me  that  she  did  not  wish  a  machine  because  handwork  was  the  best 
She  had  taken  her  girls  to  a  children's  store  in  the  dty  and  there  they  had 
had  impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that  handwork  brought  higher  prices 
and  was  more  desirable  than  machine  work.  She  endeavored  to  fix  this 
as  a  standard  for  the  home,  taking  no  account  of  the  value  of  time  and  of 
labor.    A  false  ideal,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  put  before  such  girls. 

A  maid  who  left  the  family  in  which  she  was  working  was  asked 
the  cause  of  her  dissatisfaction.  She  replied  that  "there  was  too  much 
shifting  of  the  dishes  for  the  fewness  of  the  victuals."  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  our  work  we  often  make  the  "shifting  of  the  dishes"  the  apparently 
essential  point?  We  must  learn  to  distingin'sh  between  the  essential  and 
the  nonessential  in  housekeeping.  The  girls  shotild  know  the  difference 
between  sanitary  cleanliness  and  aesthetic  cleanliness.  They  should  know 
that  the  woman  who  maintains  sanitary  cleanliness  at  a  cost  of  time  and 
money  and  labor  that  she  can  afford,  even  tho  there  may  be  dust  upon  her 
high  shelves  or  unpolished  silver  on  her  table,  is  a  far  better  housekeeper 
and  homemaker  than  the  one  who  exhausts  her  own  resources  and  n^lects 
the  real  comfort  of  the  family  by  tr3dng  to  maintain  the  aesthetic  cleanliness 
that  may  be  beyond  her  reach. 

The  renovation  of  the  home  involves  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  group  which  is  being  tau^t.  A  successful  state 
worker  in  the  South  told  me  that  she  had  planned  her  lessons  in  cooking 
on  potiltry,  on  fish,  on  rice,  on  eggs — ^just  the  things  that  the  children  would 
be  using  in  their  homes.  Another  illustration  of  this  adaptation  is  given 
by  the  work  of  some  seventh-grade  children  who  one  day  a  week  prepare 
a  luncheon  for  the  forty  teachers  in  the  building.  They  charge  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  luncheon  and  try  to  plan  it  so  that  the  raw  food  material  costs 
not  more  than  fifteen  cents.  Part  of  the  money  cleared  has  been  used  for 
feeding  the  anemic  children  in  the  building  under  the  direction  of  a  normal 
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class.  Okie  class  in  a  B<MrHiaI  sehool  has  applied  the  latest  theorks  of  diet 
in  the  establishment  cS  a  penny  luncheoR  in  (me  of  Ae  poorer  sebeob 
of  the  dty.  The  teadier  of  domestic  sdenoe  has  db«ct  dksage  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  siq>erviBed  by  the  prh^ipal  of  die  schocd  Ba4  the  nonnal 
cbtss. 

The  renovation  of  the  individual  home  ca»  be  aooompllshed  only  "mhea 
the  conmmnity  itself  is  madebetter.  We  cannot  have  good  h(»ae»iHikfS9  our 
neighbors  have  good  homes.  We  cannot  have  dean  homes  unless  the  streets 
aredeaa.  ^Madam,  who  Iieq>s  your  house  ^^' is  the  question  that  isasked 
today,  and  the  answer  is  found  m  the  health  department  with  its  foods 
and  mnoftets,  its  waghts  and  measiffes,  its  factory  mspection,  its  mfflt 
inspection;  in  the  sanitary  inspection  of  t^  streets  and  sdleys;  inthebei^ 
qS  medical  and  school  inspection;  in  the  bureau  at  smoke  hiq>ection9  the 
buFeau  ol  ccntagieus  diseases,  the  marriage  license  bureau.  The  varievs 
departments  of  dty  acfaoinistration  fundsh  the  real  ferce  that  staads 
bdiind  the  good  home.  ChScbren  must  gain  civic  standarcfe  S  they  are 
to  have  tiie  roiovated  faOTae. 

9ttt  all  the  werk  for  the  home  will  be  in  vain  unless  it  is  directed  net 
merdy  toward  effidency,  toward  good  housekeeping,  but  even  more  toward 
wdf ^e,  toward  happiness  and  service.  Even  eflSdency  in  the  h<»Be,  if 
it  interferes  with  comf<^,  with  the  devdopment  of  the  iamBy  sfHrit  and 
the  funiy  unity,  w91  be  of  no  permanent  value. 


TOPIC:  MANIJAL  TRAINING  APPEARS  IN  CURRENT  COURSES 
OF  STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOT.S  AND  IS  TAUGHT  APPAR- 
ENTLY  WITH  A  VARIETY  OF  AIMS: 

((^  FOR  DEVELOPING  AN  APPRECUTION  OF  FORM,  PROPORTION,  AKD 
NATURE  OF  MATERIALS;  (ft)  FOR  GIVING  INSIGHT  INTO  INDUSTRIAL 
PROCESSES  AND  ACnVITIES;  (c)  AS  A  SENSE  AND  MOTOR  TRAINING, 
AND  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING  OF  EXECUTIVE  FACULTIES;  (<i)  TO 
GIVE  AN  INCREASED  FEELING  OF  REALITY  TO  THE  ENTIRE  CUR- 
RICULUM 

HOW  MAY  THESE  GENERAL  AIMS  BE  BEST  CONSERVED f 

liILT0If  a  POTTER,  9UPXSINTSM9ENT  (HP  SCHOOLS^ 

lOLWAUKBE,  WIS. 

Whetiier  manoal  training  appears  in  the  shape  of  kindergarten  hand- 
work, primary  construction,  grammar-grade  cooddng,  sewing,  woodvrork, 
or  hjgb-school  handicraft,  drawing,  hJbontary  or  shopwoik,  it  should  per- 
form die  fomrfdd  fmietion  (r)  of  devetophig  appredatkn  of  materials  with 
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a  sense  of  f eon  and  pooportiM^  (1)  ai  fufnfathin  IhC'dmieiitB  M  any  indus- 
tfial  tecbnic  vfaatsovver,  (5)  of  davebping  the  dx^ng  aesse  aod  the  joy  of 
doing,  uid  (4)  of  retntoedng  the  aJbttract  teaduDg  of  the  acadfimic  dass- 


z.  The  boys  who  say  their  meBauration  tsd^les  pcrfactly  and  yet  lay 
off  a  yard  as  their  idea  of  a  foot  ksaw  not  reduced  their  acadeiBk  lore 
to  the  tenns  of  manual  training,  ^pffqpriate  iarm  and  eonaistent 
proportion  grace  common  things  no  less  than  the  walls  of  the  Louvre 
or  the  Vatican. 

Giris  who  select  a  checked  paper  to  put  upon  the  walls  of  a  very  low- 
ceilinged  room,  or  vertical  stripes  for  a  very  high  room,  or  who  purchase 
only  a  roll  or  two  of  it  thinking  that  it  will  cover  the  walls  of  an  average 
living-room,  have  far  to  go  before  they  shall  ever  incarnate  their  fancied 
knowledge  into  bodily  form.  An  appreciation  of  materiab  cuts  the  sale 
of  dotted  print  cloths  and  promotes  the  honest  weaving-in  of  colors. 
Happy  and  thrifty  home  life  can  never  be  hoped  for  among  people  who 
cannot  or  do  not  develop  and  use  this  sense. 

2.  The  proper  care  of  a  few  fimdamental  tools  will  soon  deposit  a 
residuum  of  tool  tedmic  in  the  musde,  mind,  and  eye  of  the  fortunate  child 
who  has  the  opportunity  to  see  and  partidpate  in  real  industrial  processes 
carried  on  in  the  best  way  under  the  S3rmpathetic  eye  of  a  teacher  mechanic. 
One  who  planes  with  an  ax,  chops  with  a  plane,  draws  nails  with  a  chisd, 
and  hacks  with  a  saw  is  not  possessed  of  a  sense  of  tool  functions  which 
would  connote  the  possibility  of  his  ever  incarnating  his  academic  knowl- 
edge into  real  life.  The  same  considerations  carry  forward  into  the  more 
elaborate  industrial  operations. 

3.  The  bo3rs  and  girls  who  frequently  and  too  easily  follow  their  fellows 
are  in  need  of  some  fidd  wherein  the  project  to  be  done  shall  be  their  own. 
The  few  dementary  required  projects  once  finished  in  any  term,  the  indi- 
vidual projects  may  well  come  forward  both  as  a  test  and  as  a  generator  of 
the  child's  dynamic  senses.  This  takes  them  away  from  the  set  course 
where  one  may  copy  the  "other  fellow."  The  boy  who  wills  to  do  a  thing 
in  the  shop,  designs  it  carefully,  and  accomplishes  it  has  taken  a  major  step 
toward  the  perfection  of  his  own  larger  volitional  life  in  sodety. 

4.  That  springtime  schoolroom  which  has  received  nothing  permanent 
from  the  residence  of  forty  or  fifty  live  creatures  within  it  is  a  mute  witness 
to  the  deadly  stagnation  of  the  daily  school  life  whiph  obtained  there.  For 
a  long  time  our  children  have  been  engaged  in  many  a  dassroom  in  purdy 
recdving  processes;  they  have  almost  exdusivdy  given  themsdves  up  to 
absorbing,  to  taking  in  impressions.  Everyone  who  has  ever  given  thought 
to  the  final  results  in  the  nervous  and  cerebral  matter  from  such  long- 
continued  processes  knows  that  there  b  a  positive  dam  finally  erected 
against  the  transmission  of  the  received  impression  into  external  expression. 
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The  permanence  of  impressions  themselves  is  finally  threatened  by  a 
long  and  exclusive  continuance  of  the  purely  receptive  j>rocesses.  Doing 
and  education  for  doing  finds  in  a  co-operating  group  of  manual-training 
and  classroom  teachers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  justify  itself  in  the  grow- 
ing reality  and  abounding  life  of  classroom  history,  science,  geogn^hy, 
arithmetiCi  or  reading.  This  family  relationship  of  all  the  various  teadi- 
ers  insures  the  vitalizing,  the  correlating,  the  motivating  of  children's 
sdiool  life. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


OFFICERS 

FntidmHr^CsBOVMitm  McCohatby,  director^  pobUc-tdiool  miMic  departiiMBt,  School  of 

Miudk,  Nortliwcrtcni  Uinivcnity Eyuutoii.  HI. 

Vke-Frttid^nt—Luci  K.  Cou,  Mipervlior  of  ansic.  public  Khoob Seattle,  Wash. 

SfcrfMry-Ouif  H.  WooM,  dinctor  of  ansic.  pabUc  achoob Oakland.  CaL 


FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Fosxmoon,  July  7,  1914 

The  Department  of  Music  Education  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.K.  in  Elks  Hall 
with  President  McConathy  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  chairman  appointed  William  B.  Kinnear,  super- 
visee of  poblic-sdiool  mu^c,  Lamed,  Kans.,  secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

"Community  Music— An  Oi^rtunity" — ^Peter  W.  Dykema,  professor  of  music, 
Umversity  oi  Wisconainj  Madison,  Wis. 

"ffigh-School  Credit  for  Applied  Music  Taken  under  Special  Teachers  Outside  of 
School"— Osboume  McConathy,  directmr,  public-schod  music  department,  School  of 
Music,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  QL 

"A  Psychdogical  Analysis  of  the  Basis  on  Which  Credit  for  the  Study  of  Music  Is  to 
Be  Placed 'W-  Beach  Cragun,  School  of  Education,  University  (^  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 

"Report  of  the  Committee  on  Terminology"— Charks  I.  Rice,  director  of  music, 
public  wdotAB,  Worcester,  Mass.,  chairman. 

The  dq>artment  favored  the  group  idea  with  its  terminology,  but,  thinking  that  it 
should  be  made  more  comprehensive,  referred  it  back  to  the  committee  for  the  inclusion 
of  beat-groi^M  containing  both  notes  and  rests. 

There  was  a  free  discussion  of  all  pa^en  by  P.  C.  Lutkin,  dean.  School  of  Mu^c, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  QL;  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Elsie  M.  Shawe,  supervisor  of  music,  dty  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Emily  Grace 
Kay,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  others. 

SECOND  SESSION— WxDNiSDAY  Afternoon,  July  8,  19x4 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m.,  and  the  following  program  (re- 
sented: 

"The  Place  of  Music  in  Popular  Education"— P.  P.  Clazton,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  Washingtcm,  D.C. 

"When  Music  Fulfils  Its  Ulc^iest  Function"— P.  C.  Lutkin,  dean.  School  of  Music, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HL 

The  following  officers  were  dected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President — ^Lucy  K.  Cole,  supervisor  of  music^  public  schools.  Seattle,  Wash. 
For  Viee-PresidefU^WiH  Earnart,  director  of  music,  public  schods,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
For  Secretary-Kennsn.  E.  Owen,  directs  of  music,  public  schools,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  July  9,  1914 

At  this  time,  a  program  of  music  by  cjompoeen  living  in  St.  Paul  was  presented  by 
the  Schubert  Club  of  St.  Paul  for  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  concert  was 
given  in  Lodge  Hall,  MasonicJIemple. 
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PROGRAM 

Songs:  (a)  Eileen 

{b)  Heart  of  the  World 
Songs:  (a)  In  the  Forest  Fair 

(b)  InaGaiden  . 

(c)  Joy  of  Life 

Alma  Pbtesson,  Soprano 
W.  Rsub-Hbebbex.  PiasKt 

Piano  Solo:  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme 

Dorothy  Holmbs 


Gertrude  Sans  Souci 

Gertrude  Sans  Seuci 

W.  Rhys-Herbert 

W.  JUtys^Herkert 

W.  Rhys-Herbert 


CarlHeUmaier 


Cello  Soktt:  (a)  Album  Laaf EmilStraka 

lb)  RwMiioe  . EimlStraka 

AaiHSEE  Sxooo 
Aiics  Ol30N|  Aaaanpaniit. 

Spoken  Songs:  (a)  The  Three  Fishers  (Words  by  Charles  Kingsley) 

Afli^iir  Cm  Koeruer 
{b)  Gypsies  (Words  by  Alonzo  L.  Rice)  Arthur  C.  Koemer 

iffiunn  Fmmlejk  Kody 
Akthxtr  C.  KosRMBi,  Pianifit 


Piano 


(a)  R'Omanoe  in  G George  H.  FaMough 

lb)  VaiMdeooBctst George  H.  Fmrchugh 

Chaxlotxe  Bubumgugs 


Soq0b:  (a)  £s  war  em  alter  Koenig      ....  Leepeid  G.  Brmemmer 

(b)  There  Is  No  Music  in  My  Heart  Today  .       .  Leoj^  G,  Brue$mer 

(c)  £kk>rad« LeefM  G.  Sruemmr 

Fsaiicxs  RoMoiaui^,  Baritone 
Leopold  G.  Bxubmmbs,  Pianiit 

Violin  Solo:  Russian  LuUaW Chude  Uaddm 

Violin  Solos:  (a)  Serenade  coquette,  Op.  15,  No.  2  .  Arikur  M€rgjh 

(b)  Alia  Zingara  (Hungarian  Dano^),  Op.  8,  No.  a     Arthmr  Berik 

Georgb  Klass 
Ina  Gbangb,  FiaaiBt 

Song  Cycle:  The  Heart  of  Farazda  Midcolm  Dana  McMUlan 

Lyrics  by  Ours  Lono 
BajSBiCB  Lavinb  ItensvoN,  C«rtnho 


I.  The  Question 
n.  Before  Her  Mirror 
in.  In  the  Rose  Garden 
IV.  AttSieMosqae 
V.  The  Cxy  to  Azrael 
"The  Heart  of  Farazda^  tdls  the  love  of  an  Arabian  gill.    Number  one  is  the  song 
of  the  springtime  of  her  heart.    The  music  changes  without  interlude  to  the  swing  and 
the  sing  of  the  desort  osr;  love  has  cane  into  her  lile  torn  die  desert.    In  die  Intrude 
before  the  third  song  is  heard  the  dulcimer  of  her  lover  aa  he  siRgs  Ims  acwnadr  to  her  an 
the  rose  garden. 

A  quiet  interlude,  expressive  of  ni^t,  before  the  loufth  sons,  breaies  into  4fae  call 
of  the  eastern  temple  bells,  as  the  dawn  comes.  He  has  gone  and  she  b  at  the  mosque 
praying  to  Allah  for  his  safe  return. 

The  hot  song  is  one  of  despair  orer  her  lorer^  departure,  a  cry  to  Aaad,  the  Angel 
tA  Death,  and  the  vow  of  her  endless  love. 

William  B.  Kinnsax,  Secretary  fro  tempore 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


COMMUNITY  MUSIC—AN  OPFOSTUNITY 

9STKR  W.  JfZSMMAy  PK0VES80S  Of  1CCTIC|  UMiVJSRSVTy  Of  W19C0KSDf| 

MADISON,  WIS. 

In  discussing  the  topic  announced,  it  will  be  best  to  glance  at  certain 
conditions  in  our  national  Hfe  wldch  need  rectifying.  After  Itaving  done 
thb,  we  shall  examine  the  means  by  which  improvement  may  be  expected, 
and  diall  consider  what  part  music  may  have  in  this  betterment.  I%iaDy, 
we  shaH  consider  the  type  of  musician  who  is  needed  to  carry  on  this  new 
social  aspect  of  music,  and  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  his  qualffica- 
tions  should  be  and  how  these  may  be  obtained. 

L     XBK  MaBED—SOifE  GBABACTEaiSSnC  TEIODEKGBBS  OF  AlffiBICAN  IXBE 

This  is  an  era  of  spedaHaation,  of  ifidividuafian,  of  seekmg  f(nr  the 
efficiency  of  eadi  ma»  and  each  woman.  The  ttodency  of  education,  the 
tendeBcy  ef  Itfe  as  a  whole,  is  to  consider  that  every  person  has  a  particular 
talent  which  he  should  develops  and  whid^  being  devd^q^ed,  vri/A  cause 
him  to  reach  the  hi^est  de^gree  <rf  usefuhiess  to  himseK  and  the  world  at 
large.  Even  tho  some  restrictim»  should  be  made,  it  is  hajrcSy  too  much 
to  say  that  we  afe  fast  adopting  as  our  national  motto,  ''Every  Man  for 
HimseK.^  The  extreme  of  tiiis  point  of  view  is  what  is  without  doubt 
reqxmsible  for  a  large  amount  of  the  didionesty  fai  our  commerdat  and 
pdUtkal  life;  the  grafter,  in  other  wordd^  is  merely  the  man  who  has  exalted 
the  icbid  of  every  mam  for  himself,  ffis  point  of  view  mer^  says,  '^Let 
me  get  what  I  can;  let  everybody  di»  the  sanoe,  and  the  world  vriH  get 
on  best,  01  at  kast,  I  will  get  on  best,  aafil  that,  i»  the  end,  is  what  every 
persoo  is  ansrious  to  accomplish." 

A  second  diavacteriitk  is  tiie  natkmal  idea  ol  rush.  To  be  busy  is 
to  most  of  us  aa  indication  ctfvake;  themorerapidthepaceof  our  lite,  the 
moie  important  we  think  we  are.  The  prkidple  cl  conduct  is  work  hard 
and  play  hai4— work  up  to  the  hist  minute  untU  yon  are  deleted  in  energy 
and  exhausted  in  spirit;  give  aM  that  you  have,  and  tiien  hewe  a  now  suppty 
poured  kt;  work  with  a  set  jaw;  beflledwidighiger  andpepandtheago 
over  to  play  whidi,  thru  its  eoDcitement,  its  tift^,  and  i€8  shocks,  wtt  so 
surprise  and  oveitum  the  orgamsm  that  we  shall  forget  Ae  tension  ei  work. 
It  is  tU^  tired-biisiness-man's  attitude  whidk  is  respemiUe  for  our  *^yeHow^ 
newspi^iB  with  their  riirieking  headlkiee,  our  ephemeral  magaafaieB,  our 
large  output  oi  debased  {days,  our  melddrasaatic  mevies,  our  sensational 
amusement  parks— in  a  word,  for  oar  Ccmey  Island  tppe  of  recreation!^ 

The  third  and  largest  tei^ency  we  shd)  examiDe  b  that  which  sets  as 
the  goal  of  life  the  acquisition  of  many  things,  which  has  as  its  standard 
the  owning  of  much  that  can  be  measiured  and  counted.    In  the  rismg  scale 
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and  cost  of  living,  one  large  element  is  the  wDUngness  of  the  public  to  pay 
ever  higher  prices  for  the  things  it  wants,  especially  those  things  which  are 
in  the  class  of  luxuries.  Those  means  which  former  generations  have  used 
for  the  developing  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life — art  in  its  many  manifestations, 
books,  pictures,  music,  at  least  printed  music — are  as  cheiq>  as  or  cheaper 
than  ever  before. 

II.     THE  REliEDY 

What  means  for  correcting  these  conditions  are  there  already  in  opera- 
tion? We  are  endeavoring  to  counteract  individualism  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  aspects  of  life.  We  hear  much  of  the  development  of  a 
social  consciousness,  the  knowledge  of,  and  responsibility  for,  the  way  the 
rest  of  folks  live.  There  is  the  largely  intellectual  appeal  thru  publications 
such  as  the  Survey  magazine,  the  bulletins  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
reports  of  associations  for  relief;  we  are  forming  various  bodies  such  as 
those  devoted  to  charities  and  corrections  in  which  we  are  having  certain 
agents  work  for  us — ^we  are  endeavoring  vicariously  to  enter  into  our  social 
responsibilities;  and,  finally,  the  social-center  movement  is  bringing  large 
numbers  of  us  together  for  discussion.  The  ke3mote  of  all  these  movements 
is  that  of  co-operation,  of  neighborliness,  of  brotherhood. 

Music  is  having  a  large  part  in  this  movement  and  is  destined  to  have 
an  even  larger  one.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  consider  music  in 
its  two  aspects:  as  something  which  is  heard  by  an  audience,  and  some- 
thing which  is  made  by  the  performers.  Consider  first  the  listeners:  we 
find  that  the  process  of  hearing  music  is  a  social  one  in  itself.  There 
must  be  the  audience  in  order  to  have  the  best  performance;  it  must  supply 
the  artists  with  inspiration  and  a  reason  for  Uieir  existence.  This  is  true 
as  regards  not  only  physical  presence,  but  mental  attitude  as  well.  The 
performer  gives  according  to  his  audience.  They  who  hunger  and  thirst  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  receive.  All  the  audience  is  therefore  bound  together 
in  a  sort  of  mutual  endeavor  to  obtain  the  most  and  the  best  This  fact 
gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  ''mass  spirit,"  the  psychology  of  the  crowd 
which  points  out  that  the  collective  listeners  are  greater  in  their  demands 
and  their  abilities  to  appreciate  than  any  individual,  and  that,  moreover, 
the  power  of  each  listener  in  the  group  is  stimulated  and  heightened  by 
the  possibilities  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  My  bit  of  appreciation  joins  with 
yours,  and  with  that  of  hundreds  of  others,  and  the  composite  mass  envelops 
us  and  causes  our  little  contribution  to  grow  and  expand.  In  this  conqx)site 
appreciation  or  enjo3rment,  there  is  a  binding  force  which  not  only  makes 
for  sympathy  but  which  is  itself  sympathy.  Emotion  of  any  kind,  grievous 
or  joyous,  helps  to  bring  people  together.  Go  into  any  strange  community 
and  listen  to  an  enjoy£j)le  instrumental  performance,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  becoming  neighborly  with  those  about  you. 

But  if  music  tends  toward  sympathy  and  brotherhood  when  we  are 
merely  listeners,  its  effect  is  greatly  heightened  when  we  become  per- 
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formers.  Music  performed  by  a  group  is  essentially  and  pre-eminently 
social.  Part  singing  is  a  symbol  of  democracy;  each  part  is  necessary,  and 
there  is  a  place  for  every  type  of  individual.  Frequently  the  bad  qualities 
of  one  are  counteracted  and  sweetened  by  those  of  another;  the  flatness 
or  hollowness  of  one  voice  may  combine  with  the  overshrillness  and  acidity 
of  another,  with  the  resultant  combination  that,  while  neither  is  pleasant 
alone,  both  are  pleasant  when  combined;  but  whatever  the  form  of  singing, 
the  result  of  adequate  work  is  the  promotion  of  a  feeling  of  co-operation, 
interdependence,  warmth,  appreciation — ^in  a  word,  of  brotherhood,  and, 
in  the  end,  is  this  not  the  goal  of  all  our  education,  of  all  otir  social 
endeavor? 

In  our  endeavors  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  hurry  and  overezdtement, 
we  are  anxious  to  develop  a  feeling  of  poise.  We  recognize  the  definite 
relation  between  work  and  leisure;  the  latter  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  former,  work  being  considered  as  the  storing-up  of  poisons  which  must 
be  gotten  rid  of  thru  recreation.  Rest  is  the  rebuilding  of  our  bodies. 
So  while  we  are  all  anxious  to  obtain  better  working  conditions,  more 
reasonable  hours,  closer  adaptation  to  work,  we  are  greatly  concerned 
with  what  shall  follow  work—in  other  words,  the  disposition  of  the  play 
hours.  There  are  societies  for  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  noise,  of 
unnecessary  stimulation,  the  ridding  of  our  ears  of  sounds  that  can  be 
done  away  with,  the  ridding  of  our  eyes  of  signs  that  shriek  at  us,  and 
the  general  guarding  of  our  environment.  We  are  endeavoring  to  super- 
vise amusements  of  various  types  by  censorship  and  otherwise;  we  are 
making  enormously  increased  provision  for  play  and  recreation  both  thru 
private  enterprises  such  as  the  valuable  endeavors  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Y.W.C.A. — associations  which  have  gained  a  new  lease  on  life  and  a  great 
increase  in  their  religious  influence  thru  the  attention  they  have  given  to 
the  physical  and  recreational  a^ects  of  life— and  thru  municipal  parks, 
playhouses,  baths,  and  the  like;  and,  finally,  we  are  undertaking  not  only 
the  supervision,  but  the  stimulation  and  direction  of  self-activity  in  play. 
There  are  municipal  theaters  springing  up  here  and  there  in  which  not  only 
the  professional  pla3rs  for  which  the  theater  is  rented  are  given,  but  in  which 
the  citizens  of  the  towns  are  performing  plays.  A  great  increase  in  festival 
work  in  the  schools  and  pageantry  in  the  conmiunity  as  a  whole  is  another 
indication  of  the  use  of  recreation  for  the  development  of  poise. 

Music  is  an  important  factor  in  this  movement.  Carlyle  has  said, 
"  Give  me  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work."  A  wealthy  French  manufacturer 
has  lately  taken  steps  to  get  the  people  whom  he  employs  to  sing  at  their 
tasks.  The  idea  that  is  back  of  these  endeavors  and  many  oth^s  of  similar 
character  is  that  he  who  sings  must  of  necessity  be  cheerful,  contented, 
and  calm,  or  at  least  composed,  and  if  he  is  not  already  so,  the  presence  of 
music  and  especially  the  production  of  it  will  tend  to  bring  out  these 
attributes.    Hundreds  of  examples  can  be  cited  in  which  the  installation 
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of  music  has  had  a  definite  effect  upon  the  steadiness  and  cabn  direction  of 
work.  The  Salvation  Army  with  its  great  use  of  song  may  not  always 
make  use  of  the  selections  which  the  trained  musician  would  choose,  but 
they  are  means  of  showing  the  power  of  music  to  develop  sane,  happy 
lives.  The  musician  must  be  careful  that  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
strong  technicians  we  do  not  kill  the  spirit  of  song.  Whether  a  song  be 
learned  by  rote  or  note,  the  important  thing  is  that  the  singing  spirit  must 
be  kept  alive.  If  our  children  do  not  sing  when  they  leave  the  school, 
our  work  is  a  failure.  And  for  those  who  are  outside  of  school,  there  must 
be  opportunities  for  the  renewing  of  this  desire  to  sing. 

This  singing  and  playing  by  the  amateur  is  of  value  not  only  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  he  may  get  from  it  in  the  actual  performance,  but  it  is 
the  absolutely  essential  basis  of  appreciation  of  any  higher  form  of  music. 
Self-activity,  the  tr3ring  to  do,  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  our  2^>preciation. 
He  who  would  appreciate  Raphael  must  have  tried  to  draw;  he  who 
would  appreciate  Chopin  or  any  of  the  other  great  musicians  must  have 
tried  to  compose,  to  play,  or  to  sing. 

In  considering  the  steps  toward  the  developing  of  materialistic  aspects 
of  life  into  something  higher,  nothing  has  been  of  more  significance  in  recent 
years  than  the  welcome  accorded  to  some  modem  prophets  such  as  Charles 
Wagner  with  his  doctrine  of  the  simple  life,  the  Hindu  prophet  with  his 
cult  of  the  Bahai,  and  the  ready  ear  with  which  minor  poets  in  many 
countries  have  been  listened  to  in  their  portrayal  of  the  lives  of  the  humble. 
Nevertheless,  this  materialism  remains  one  of  the  most  forbidding  tend- 
encies in  our  American  life.  The  schools  and  universities  with  their 
extension  and  free  public  lectures,  the  churches  with  the  popularizing  of 
their  sa:vice,  tiie  formation  of  many  forums  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
of  business  and  politics,  and  the  social  center  with  its  ''get  togetbn" 
talks,  all  these  are  striving  valiantly  to  make  possible  the  ideal  of  the 
spiritual  end  of  education,  the  making  of  men  rather  than  millionaires, 
the  making  of  a  life  rather  than  a  living. 

Music,  by  its  very  intangible,  fleeting,  and  unmonopolizable  character, 
is  especially '  valuable  in  this  connection  when  properly  directed.  In  its 
very  nature  the  one  who  would  possess  it  must  give  it  away,  and  the  more 
he  gives  the  more  he  has.  It  is  an  ideal  exanq>le  of  the  fact  that  only  that 
which  one  shares  can  one  really  have.  Moreover,  by  its  nature,  it  builds, 
in  Keats's  words,  ''a  bower  full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and  quiet 
breathing."  Music  teaches  that  the  satisfactions  of  life  are  in  the  ouUodc 
of  man,  in  his  spiritual  attainments,  not  in  ph3rsical  possession.  Music 
develops  the  imagination  and  inmiensely  widens  the  experience  of  its 
devotees.  He  who  would  perform  or  even  listen  to  music  must  be  able 
to  enter  into  the  soul  of  the  composer  in  his  every  mood.  He  ¥^0  puts  time 
and  effort  into  the  production  of  music  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  the 
emancipation  of  himself  from  the  domination  of  things.    He  has  begun 
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to  realize  the  beauty,  power,  and  never-d3ring  attributes  of  things  spiritual 
and  eternal 

Who  is  to  apply  these  remedies,  who  is  to  guide  the  music  so  that  it  may 
have  these  effects?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  p^>er  to  describe  minutely 
the  different  tjrpes  of  musical  organizations.  Some  of  these  have  been 
suggested  in  a  bulletin  on  Community  Music  published  by  the  University 
(A  Wisconsin.  Others  will  occur  to  each  person  as  he  reads  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  various  places  of  this  and  other  countries.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  no  particularly  new  or  striking  means  or  organiza- 
tion is  contenq>lated  or  necessary.  There  are  already  in  this  country 
probably  enough  agencies,  at  least  in  ^nbryo,  to  take  care  of  all  of  our 
needs.    What  is  essential  is  that  these  be  used  wisely. 

A  community  consciousness  rq;arding  the  need  of  music  must  be 
aroused.  In  any  town  if  the  church  choirs,  the  singers  in  the  lodges,  the 
singers  in  the  homes,  the  schools,  the  factories  could  combine,  what  place 
could  not  form  a  worthy  chorus  ?  If,  on  the  instrumental  side,  the  players 
in  the  band,  the  dance  orchestras,  the  theaters,  the  homes,  and  the  music 
students  could  be  united  in  one  harmonious  group,  what  town  could  not 
have  good  instrumental  music?  In  the  lines  of  concerts  and  entertain- 
ments, if  the  churches,  the  theaters,  the  clubs,  and  private  individuals 
that  now  compete  in  bringing  in  from  the  outside  various  types  of  con- 
certs and  musical  entertainments  were  to  unite  in  one  strong  course,  we 
have  only  to  look  to  towns  like  Elgin,  Ann  Arbor,  or  Dayton  to  realize 
what  remarkable  offerings  could  be  given  the  people  at  a  low  price. 

How  shall  this  union  be  brought  about  ?  Shall  the  direction  and  con- 
trol be  by  an  association  of  private  individuals,  by  a  committee  of  some 
towti  government,  or  by  some  one  person  definitely  assigned  to  this  as  his 
official  task?  Portions  at  least  of  the  scheme  of  imion  have  been  worked 
out  in  accordance  with  each  of  these  plans  and  even  under  a  different  plan, 
namely,  that  of  the  enterprising  manager  who  by  his  cleverness  is  able  to 
control  to  a  large  extent  the  musical  situation  of  the  town. 

In  Elgin,  Bl.,  this  latter  plan  is  in  operation,  and  a  most  remarkable 
series  of  concerts  is  the  result.  In  one  Wisconsin  town  a  committee  repre- 
senting different  and  competing  music  schools  and  various  other  musical 
interests  of  the  town  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  various  factors  so  that 
a  series  of  (orchestral  concerts  is  given  yearly  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  semi-official  body  directs  this  work.  In 
Richmond,  Ind.,  the  teacher  of  public-school  music  was  engaged  on  the 
condition  that  one-half  of  his  time  be  given  to  the  school  work  and  one- 
half  to  the  direction  of  mimicipal  music.  In  New  York  City  one  man 
was  chosen  as  director  of  municipal  music,  which,  however,  in  this  case, 
includes  only  concerts  by  bands  and  orchestras  employed  by  the  city.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  many  solutions  of  this  problem. 
Probably  the  one  suggested  by  Richmond,  Ind.  will  be  a  satisfactory 
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arrangement  when  our  public-school  music  teachers  and  supervisors  are 
prepared  for  this  larger  work.  At  a  recent  conference  of  social-center 
workers,  a  movement  was  started  for  the  passing  of  a  law  in  Vl^sconsin 
which  should,  under  certain  conditions,  make  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  or  the  superintendent  of  a  small  system  of  sdiools  the  dty  social- 
center  director  at  a  definite  salary  for  each  office.  This  movement  is  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  direction  of  the  additional  agencies  in  a 
dty  beyond  those  which  are  conducted  in  the  public-school  instruction 
for  children.  Of  these  educational  agendes  outside  the  school,  music,  as 
we  have  been  led  to  believe,  if  there  is  force  in  what  has  already  been 
discussed  in  this  paper,  is  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  foremost  dements. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  if  we  are  to  utilize  it  wisely,  that  there  be 
someone  in  charge  of  using  music  in  its  social  aq>ects.  It  is  possible  that 
the  social-center  director  mentioned  before  may  be  able  to  fulfil  these 
requirements,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  multiply  officers.  If,  however,  he  is  not,  there  is  no  more  logical  candi- 
date for  such  a  position  than  the  supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools.  By 
his  position  he  is  in  touch  not  only  with  the  school  but  with  the  homes. 
He  has  imder  his  direction  the  future  adult  music  of  the  town,  and  if  he  is 
at  all  a  permanent  factor  in  the  conmiunity,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  with  the  graduates  into  adult  life,  and  thus  to  unite  youth  and 
age  by  the  one  art  which  does  it  most  simply  and  most  naturally. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  school  music  teacher  who  is  prq>ared  to 
do  only  the  work  in  schools  will  be  obliged  to  prepare  himself  along  some 
new  lines.  This  is  hardly  a  place  to  sketch  a  course  of  study,  but  we  may 
mention  one  or  two  ess^tials.  First  of  all,  he  must  have  a  social  instinct 
which  may  be  defined  as  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  forward  this.  He  must  have  some  of  the  education  which  is 
required  of  a  social  worker,  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  phases  of  this 
interesting  career.  He  must  be  in  toudi  with  the  transforming  of  music 
in  the  life  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  He  must  above  all 
be  an  organizer  and  executive,  for  in  this  work  he  is  most  successful  who 
is  able  to  get  people  to  do  things  for  themselves.  Of  his  musical  require- 
ments, it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  addition  to  that  vocal  ability 
which  we  now  expect  of  aU  teachers  and  to  that  instrumental  accomplish* 
ment  which  we  feel  is  necessary  for  the  best  school  work,  there  must  be 
added  some  facility  in  band  and  orchestral  instruments,  or  at  least  an  ade- 
quate judging  and  directing  of  players  of  them,  and,  finally  and  espedally, 
there  must  be  that  capability  of  forging  ahead  in  as  yet  imblazed  trails, 
for  the  question  of  conmiunity  music  is  one  which  is  still  unsolved.  When 
the  national  commissioner  of  -education  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  could 
supply  him  with  six  people  to  imdertake  national  woriL  on  the  community 
music  idea,  I  was  obliged  to  say  that  as  yet  I  had  not  seen  six  pr(q>edy 
qualified  people. 
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Wherein  then  lies  the  q>portunity  of  community  music?  It  is  in  the 
possibility  of  bringing  to  this  troubled  nation  of  ours  a  factor  wlvich  will 
make  for  greater  sanity,  greater  contentedness,  greater  poise,  which  will 
develq>  ideals  of  a  finer  and  more  worthy  life,  and  which  will  do  probably 
more  than  any  other  one  single  medium  to  develop  among  us  that  for 
which  our  civilization  exists,  the  feeling  of  a  finer  brotherhood.  In  the 
doing  of  this  we  may  find  also  that  we  are  accomplishing  that  which  Richard 
Wagner  in  his  glorious  opera  Die  MeisUrsinger  makes  Hans  Sachs  say  is 
the  keynote  of  the  permanency  of  a  nation,  the  develq>ment  of  a  native 
art.  As  O'Shaughnessey  in  his  poem.  The  Music  Makers,  so  nobly  set  by 
Edward  Elgar,  says: 

We  are  the  music  makers, 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 
Wandering  by  kme  sea-breakers, 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams; 
World-losers  and  worid-forsakers. 

On  fdiom  the  pale  moon  gleams: 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 

Of  the  worid  for  ever,  it  seems. 

One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure, 

Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And  three  with  a  new  song's  measure 

Can  trample  a  kingdom  down. 

A  toath  of  our  inspiration 
Is  the  life  of  each  generation; 

A  wondrous  thing  of  our  dreaming 

Unearthly,  impossible  seeminc^ 
The  soldier,  the  Idng,  and  the  peasant 

Are  working  together  in  one. 
Tin  our  dream  shaU  become  thdr  fwesent. 

And  their  work  in  the  worid  be  done. 

They  had  no  viskm  amaring 

Of  the  goodly  house  they  are  raising; 

Tbey  had  no  divine  foreshowing 

Of  the  land  to  which  they  are  going: 
But  on  one  man's  soul  it  hath  broken, 

A  light  that  doth  not  depart; 
And  his  look,  or  a  word  he  hath  ^wken 
Wrought  flame  in  another  man's  heart. 
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HIGH^CHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  APPUED  MUSIC  TAKEN  UNDER 
SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OUTSIDE  OP  SCHOOL 

0SB0T7BKB  ICCCXn^ATHY,  DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT, 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

Our  subject  naturally  divides  itself  under  three  headings: 

First:  Should  high  schools  offer  credit  for  the  study  of  singing  or  play- 
ing on  the  piano  or  an  orchestral  instrument  taken  outside  of  school  hours 
under  a  private  teacher?    If  so,  why? 

Second:  Granting  that  the  hi^  school  should  offer  such  credit,  under 
what  plan  can  the  creiit  be  arranged  most  effectively? 

Third:  Granting  that  these  two  points  receive  satisfactory  aflSrmative 
solution,  what  steps  ^ould  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Music  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  to  spread  the  idea  to  the  end  that 
the  high  schools  of  the  coimtry  shall  generally  offer  such  credit  ? 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  firmly  believe  in  the  principle  of  creditiog 
outside  music  study,  and,  furtho-,  that  for  six  years  I  directed  a  high-school 
music  department  where  such  credit  was  given,  and  therefore  am  well  con- 
vinced of  its  practicability.  There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  thoughts  on 
the  subject  which  I  should  like  to  express. 

Vl^th  regard  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  a  system  of  credit 
should  be  based,  let  me  offer  the  following: 

First.  No  system  of  credits  should  be  advocated  which  fails  to  keep  the 
school  thoroly  in  touch  with  the  work  the  pupil  is  doing.  The  private 
teacher  must  become,  so  far  as  that  particular  student  is  concerned,  a 
member  of  the  school  faculty. 

Second.  The  most  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  one  of  deciding 
which  private  teachers  should  be  recognized  by  the  school  as  qualified  to 
give  instruction  of  a  quality  acceptable  to  the  school  authorities. 

Third.  In  some  way  the  students  must  receive  tests  in  their  music 
work  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  which  determine  their  fitness  for  promotion 
in  the  other  high-school  subjects. 

Fourth.  No  school  should  grant  outside  credit  which  does  not  offer 
a  course  in  theoretical  music  which  the  student  who  receives  outside  credit 
is  also  required  to  take.  We  should  recognize  the  value  of  a  technical 
musical  equq>ment,  but  it  should  be  theoretical  as  well  as  applied. 

Fifth.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  students  are  seriously  studying 
music  A  plan  which  would  enable  them  to  give  ample  time  to  their  music 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  their  high-school  work  would  be  hailed  with 
joy  thruout  the  country. 

Sixth.  There  is  probably  no  one  movement  which  could  so  quickly 
raise  the  standard  of  private  music  teaching  as  the  wideq>read  adoption 
of  the  crediting  system. 
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A   PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  BASIS  ON  WHICH 
CREDIT  POR  THE  STUDY  OP  MUSIC  IS  TO  BE  PLACED 

J.  BEACH  CRAGI7N,   SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  TTNIYEESITY  OF   CHICAGO^ 

CHICAGO,  nx. 

The  question  that  concerns  us  here  is  tl^t  of  the  giving  of  school  credit 
for  work  done  in  music.  If  we  are  of  the  turn  of  mind  that  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  there  immediately  arise  several  questions,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  this:  By  what  right  or  benefit  may  we  demand 
that  music,  especially  instrumental  music,  be  accorded  the  basis  of  serious 
benefit  accorded  the  other  subjects?  This  paper  will  not  concern  itself 
with  the  amoimt  of  credit  offered,  but  will  attempt  to  indicate  the  bearing 
of  the  subject  of  music  on  the  mental  development  of  the  child,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  getting  music  upon  the  proper  accredited  basis, 
and  will  endeavor  to  offer  some  aids  to  your  own  thinking  as  a  means  to 
this  end. 

The  value  of  music  study  is  by  no  means  one  to  be  taken  as  self-evident. 
The  problem  of  the  psychologic  value  of  the  study  of  music  is  an  unsolved 
one.  Manual  training  was  once  where  music  is  now — ^treated  more  or 
less  as  an  ornament,  and  to  be  tolerated  rather  than  fostered  in  a 
system. 

The  school  has  literally  been  forced  to  incorporate  every  subject  found 
in  its  curriculum.  The  same  will  be  true  of  music  as  we  would  have  it 
incorporated.  And  in  this  process  we  professional  music  teachers  must 
take  the  initiative  for  no  one  else  has  our  opportunity  for  gathering  data, 
A  further  reason  to  show  that  we  must  study  our  own  subject:  I  recently 
adLed  a  niunber  of  professional  school  men  and  women  this  question:  ''Do 
you  think  that  the  methods  of  teaching  music  now  in  use  in  our  schools  are 
as  efficient,  comparatively  speaking,  as  those  of  other  subjects?''  Only 
twenty-five  answered  in  the  affirmative,  while  eighty-three  said,  ''No." 
Of  course  we  imderstand  the  value  of  our  subject,  we  feel  it,  hence  we  are 
the  ones  on  whose  shorulders  falls  the  biurden  of  proving  its  value  to  the 
uninitiated  directors  of  public-school  affairs— and  their  name  is  legion. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  this  paper  may  be  successful  in  aiding  to 
organize  our  thinking  to  this  end. 

Before  attempting  to  locate  the  value  of  our  subject,  we  must  obtain 
a  category  whidi  is  inclusive,  which  omits  nothing.  This  exhaustive 
summary  we  find  in  the  term  "mental  life,"  as  used  by  present-day 
psychologists.  In  this  are  bound  up  all  phases  of  being  and  devdop- 
ment,  whether  mental,  or  physical,  or  spiritual.  Modem  psychology 
is  more  and  more  finding  that  these  are  but  more  or  less  separate 
phases  of  the  one  unit,  the  individual,  for  it  must  be  accepted  that 
all  mental  processes  are  psycho-ph3rsical,  i.e.,  resultant  in  action  of 
some  sort. 
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'^Mttital  life"  being  an  inclusive  term,  all  affairs  with  which  education 
has  to  do  must  find  their  bearing  on  it  in  some  manner.  It  is  the  burden 
of  this  paper  to  locate  the  bearing  of  the  study  of  music  on  mental  develop- 
ment. I  have  put  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  chart  to  facilitate 
discussion: 


CooNinvx  Aspect 
To  Kwm 

The  knowing  of  things  thru 
reason,  imitation,  or  sen- 
sory infonnation. 

Tlie  apperceptive  nuus. 

To  think  and  to  know. 
Afferent. 


MENTAL  LIFE 

Affectivs  Aspect 
To  Fm 

Relative  subjective  f eding 
or  emotional  response. 


CoNATivB  Aspect 
To  Do 

Rdativety  objective  desire 
or  voKtion— 'the  striving 
to  or  away  from  an  end. 


To  fed  and  to  appredate.       To  wish,  desire,  to  be  able 
Central  appredation.  to  do. 

Motor  or  efferent. 


This  division  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  acceptable  and  inclusive  one. 
If  interested  in  studying  further  along  this  line,  read  McDougal's  Social 
Psychology.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  element  in  the  curriculum  has 
elements  of  value  coming  from  beneath  each  of  the  three  divisions,  cognitive, 
affective,  and  conative.  Take  geography,  for  example.  The  learning  of 
facts  comes  under  the  first.  The  process  by  which  the  child  learns  "to 
feel"  the  relative  sizes  of  coimtries,  the  isolation  of  one  people,  or  the 
savagery  of  another  falls  under  the  second.  The  desire  to  further  study, 
or  to  go  to  see  some  land  studied,  would  fall  under  the  third.  Take  the 
study  of  elementary  science.  The  child  learns  to  know  certain  facts,  or 
he  learns  to  feel  certain  relationships,  or  there  follows  a  different  behavior 
than  otherwise  there  woidd  have  been.  Take  the  study  of  music  The 
child  learns  certain  elements  of  notation,  for  example,  and  he  feels  the 
beauty  of  tone  or  rhjrthm,  and  because  of  these  and  other  previously 
received  experiences,  he  desires  the  enjoyment  of  again  hearing  or  producing 
good  music. 

Since  we  have  registered  the  q>inions  of  some  of  our  leading  psycholo- 
gists to  the  effect  that  our  classification  is  inclusive,  oiurnextpointis  to  show 
iht  bearing  of  music  work  on  this  classification.  This,  again,  is  a  thing 
that  we  might  take  for  granted.  But  since  I  am  taking  nothing  for  granted, 
I  have  gathered  some  objective  data  bearing  on  this  point.  Allow  me, 
again,  to  present  these  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  and  remember  that  we  are 
attempting  to  get  at  the  location  or  bearing  of  the  study  of  technical  music 
on  the  mental  develq>ment  of  the  child. 
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These  figures  were  obtained  in  this  way:  The  following  people  were 
asked  to  write  down  what  subjects,  in  their  opinion,  should  find  their  chief 
value  in  each  of  the  three  phases  of  mental  life,  cognitive,  affective,  and 
conative: 


PbiitioM 

Grade  teachers 

City,  county,  and  district  superintendents  . . . 
DoDMStic  science  and   art  supervisors  and 

teadiers. 

Hic^-sdiool  teadiers 

Manual-training  supervisors  and  teadiers. . . . 
Elementarv-sdiool  prindpals  and   assistant 

tnincnpau 

Hi0li-8Gnool  princqMls  and  assistant  principals 
General 

Totals 


Urn 


Total 


I 
41 

I 

6 

iz 

9 
X4 
14 


18 

9 

X4 

3 

a 

5 

I 

13 


19 
43 

IS 

9 

13 

14 

IS 
27 


97 


S8 


ISS 


The  chart  given  above  indicates  the  response.  But  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  go  behind  any  such  quantitative  statement  as  this  and  seek  the 
qualitative  interpretation  of  the  same  figures.  Note ''  science  "  for  example. 
The  chart  does  not  prove  that  science,  having  twenty  votes  more  in  the 
cognitive  than  in  the  conative,  should  be  approached  primarily  from  the 
first  standpoint,  \mder  which  procedure  the  child  would  accumulate  a 
quantity  of  facts;  but  the  table  does  show  that  science,  with  history  and 
language,  is  a  subject  the  study  of  which  contributes  largely  to  all  aq)ects 
of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  And  it  does  show,  in  terms  of  the  expert 
q>inion  of  this  group  of  people,  that  the  values  derived  from  penmanship, 
mathematics,  industrial  subjects,  music,  art,  and  geogn^hy  are  more 
specialized  in  their  contribution. 

To  get  to  the  case  in  pomt,  music  study  has  a  definite  contribution  to 
make  in  terms  of  this  chart.  There  was  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  these 
educators  as  to  this  fact  Remember,  again^  that  I  am  trying  to  so  organize 
our  thinking  as  to  show  the  bearing,  and  not  the  relative  value,  of  music 
study.  Does  this  chart  show,  too,  that  music  is  not  to  be  developed  from 
the  other  standpoints  as  well  ?  No,  not  at  all,  even  if  this  were  possible. 
These  three  phases  are  of  the  closest  interrelation,  and  the  one  ever  ccmcems 
the  others.  But  it  does  indicate  to  me  the  one  phase  we  should  stress, 
that  we  should  ever  keep  uppermost  in  the  musical  education  of  the  child. 
To  have  a  course  in  music  which  did  not  teach  half  and  whole  notes  were 
folly,  and  to  teach  the  child  to  respond  in  the  finest  fibers  of  his  being, 
without  resultant  desire  ot  volition  in  some  direction,  were  impossible. 
Let  us  stress  the  affective  in  the  musical  develq>ment  of  the  child,  for  then 
will  the  conative  be  automatically  cared  for. 

To  summarize  the  material  covered  thus  far:  All  mental  processes  art 
psycho-physical,  that  is,  resultant  in  action  of  some  sort    It  is  the  opinion 
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of  experts  in  psychology  that  all  mental  processes  may  be  divided  under  the 
three  heads,  CQgnitivei  affective,  and  conative,  and  that  under  these,  as 
contributing  elements,  may  be  placed  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Lastly,  in  terms  of  the  expert  opinion  of  the  155  people  above  named, 
music  has  a  primal  and  very  definite  value  in  building  up  the  affective 
phase  of  mental  development 

Granted  all  this,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  properly  organize  and 
present  our  material  and  measure  results,  for  only  after  these  things  are 
done  will  music  be  accorded  the  serious  place  on  the  program  it  deserves. 
Three  sets  of  figures  gathered  from  the  same  group  of  people  cited  above 
have  bearing  here.  To  the  question:  ''Should  the  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school  or  high  school  be  given  opportunity  for  vocational  training  in 
music,  Le.,  training  leading  to  the  work  of  the  professional  musician?" 
Ninety  answered  "Yes,"  and  twenty-eight,  "No."  To  the  question: 
"Should  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  or  high  school  be  given  school 
credit  for  good  work  in  instrumental  music  done  with  private  teachers,  but 
under  school  supervision?"  this  was  the  response: 


School 


HiffaScbool 


Both 


Total 


Yes. 

No. 


z 
9 


II 

I 


"4 
9 


ia6 
19 


Of  the  same  group,  the  following  figures  cover  their  schools  in  which 
such  credit  is  given  with  additional  showing  of  the  working  success  of  the 
scheme. 


EfemeoUiy 
School 

High  School 

Both 

Total 

Fairly  successful 

I 
0 
0 

13 

4 
0 

8 

5 
0 

ai 

Hiffhiy  successful ...  x ......  t 

9 
0 

Not  successful 

Totals 

I 

16 

13 

30 

The  facts  to  be  derived  from  the  foregoing  figures  are  these: 

I.  Most  school  people,  indicated  by  the  facts  that  90  voted  yts,  and  a8  no,  would 
favor  putting  musk  <m  a  vocational  ba^,  if  they  could  see  their  way  so  to  do. 

a.  A  total  of  ia6  would,  and  only  19  would  not,  give  schod  credit  for  instrumental 
work  done  with  private  teachers  under  school  supervision. 

3.  Of  these  ia6  who  would,  30  represents  the  number  of  sdiools  which  actually  do 
give  such  credit,  in  not  one  of  wfddi  is  the  scheme  unsuccessful. 

A  serious  question  arises  from  these  facts.  Why  do  not  the  others, 
also,  give  similar  credit?  The  explanation  may  be  found  largely  in  the 
answers  to  the  question  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  our  present  methods 
of  tA^^iiing  school  music.    You  remember  twenty-five  answered  in  the 
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affirmative  whfle  eighty-three  went  on  record  to  the  effect  that  our  methods 
of  teaching  music  were  not  as  efficient  as  those  of  other  subjects.  It  will 
take  the  combined  experience  and  the  thinking  of  all  of  us  to  successfully 
meet  such  situations  as  this.  Pn^r  OTganization  of  our  material  is  a 
matter  that  must  occupy  our  most  serious  attention. 

We  said  above  that  having  an  inclusive  basis  from  whidi  to  WOTk, 
and  a  classification  fitted  to  the  best  modem  educational  and  psychological 
thinking,  and  having  music  established  as  a  primal  contributor  to  one  of 
the  three  elements  of  this  classification— having  all  this,  all  we  needed  to 
do  was  to  organize  our  material  and  measure  results,  and  our  case  would 
be  a  complete  and  clear  one.  It  is  in  the  measurement  of  results  that  we 
have  met  our  Waterioo. 

Measurement  of  the  results  is  a  matter  the  difficulty  of  which  is  almost 
sdf-aiq>arent,  on  the  basis  of  the  cognittve,  affective,  and  conative  classi- 
fications here  assumed. 


Theckikia 


If  the  stimulus  be  this:  2X2  equals  4,  placed  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher,  or  if  it  consists  in  a  list  of  spelling  words,  the  effect  of  the 
process  ii  to  £  to  2>  is  easily  reducible  to  quantitative  terminology.  How- 
ever, such  a  study  as  music,  develq>ing  largely  in  the  affective  phase  of 
mental  life,  is  likcdy  to  develop  a  different  pathway,  one  that  leads  from  A 
to  B  and  then  to  C,  where  it  may  remain  operative  yet  dormant  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  before  functioning— as  it  is  bound  to  do,  sometime— at 
D.  This  is  what  I  meant  early  in  this  discussion  when  I  described  the 
affective  as  a  '^relatively  subjective''  mental  phase.  The  point  is  this: 
In  the  arithmetic  problem  the  result  D  can  be  quickly  and  easily  tested. 
But  in  the  case  of  music,  altho  this  child  may  have  labored  twice  as  hard 
as  the  other  to  acquire  the  appreciation  concerned,  his  acquirement  does 
not  functicm  at  27,  perhaps,  until  a  year  or  two  after  he  has  been  failed  in 
his  music  course,  and  meantime  nobody  has  been  able  to  see  or  measure  the 
value  of  the  process  at  C  whidi  has  been  slowly  devebping.    Of  course  C 
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is  equally  impbrtant  with  D,  and  here  we  have  the  foundation  of  oiur 
administrative  difficulty,  the  one  that  you  and  I  must  stand  imited  to  solve, 
and  concerning  which  I  hope  you  will  all  find  your  own  thinking  the  better 
organized  thru  the  hearing  of  this  paper. 


WHEN  MUSIC  FULFILS  ITS  HIGHEST  FUNCTION 

FETSR  CHRISTIAN  LUTKIN,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

Music  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view:  In  the  first  instance 
as  something  we  may  listen  to,  and  in  the  second  instance  as  something 
we  can  bring  into  being  thru  our  own  intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical 
activities.  On  first  impulse  we  will  be  disposed  to  say  that  music  is 
primarily  something  to  be  listened  to.  In  any  event,  the  great  mass  of 
humanity  to  whom  music  appeals  get  their  pleasure  thru  hearing  it,  and 
performance  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  process,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  music  at  all.  Whether  or  no  this  act  of  hearing  is  the  highest 
function  which  mxisic  serves  will  be  determined  later. 

Music  as  something  to  be  listened  to  embraces  a  vast  gamut  of  possi- 
bilities. To  begin  at  one  of  its  lowest  levels,  the  Salvation  Army  depends 
upon  the  seductive  tones  of  the  comet,  tambourine,  and  bass  drum  to 
attract  the  passer-by.  And  they  do  attract  him,  partly  because  they  pro- 
duce noise  and  partly  because  the  single  melodies  and  recurrent  rhythm 
have  something  elementally  appealing  in  them.  But  the  music  is  not  only 
a  means  by  which  the  crowd  is  gathered  together— it  is  further  expected 
to  so  affect  the  listeners  that  their  emotions  will  the  more  readily  be  worked 
iq)on.  Even  on  this  humble  plane,  the  two  primary  characteristics  of 
music  stand  out  distinctly.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  the  capacity  of  afford- 
ing pleasant  entertainment;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  opacity  of  arousing 
emotions,  and  that  from  the  most  flippant  to  those  that  are  most  deeply 
ingrained  in  our  natures.  The  band  at  the  circus  will  pleasantly  excite 
us  while  the  band  at  a  funeral  procession  will  deeply  impress  us  with  its 
solemnity.  A  singer  at  a  vaudeville  entertainment  arouses  passing  mirth 
or  cheap  sentimentality,  while  an  artist  at  a  song  recital  will  play  upon 
our  finer  emotions  to  an  indescribable  extent.  The  same  piano  will  at 
one  time  set  our  feet  tingling  with  engaging  dance  music,  while  at  another 
time  it  will  move  us  profoundly  with  the  lofty  inspirations  of  some  great 
master. 

That  music  is  well-nigh  universal  in  its  appeal  is  proven  by  its  wide- 
q>read  use  in  theaters,  vaudeville,  and  moving-picture  shows.  Nothing 
is  more  vociferously  applauded  than  the  popular  song  with  its  obvious 
refrain.  The  hectic  melodrama  must  needs  have  its  pizzicato  when  the 
villain  is  secretly  plotting  and  its  slow  music  when  the  heroine  dies.    In 
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fact  popular  entertainments  are  rare  indeed  which  do  not  provide  music 
in  some  form  or  other. 

But  we  have  considered  music  only  in  its  widest  and,  as  logically  f oUows, 
its  most  superficial  appeal.  As  we  narrow  the  circle  of  our  operations  and 
confine  its  effects  to  the  real  music  lover,  we  tremendously  broaden  its  scope 
and  meaning.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  describe  to  the  uninitiated  the 
charm  and  fascination  which  music  exerts  upon  those  who  either  by  natural 
gifts  or  by  careful  study  are  capable  of  fathoming  its  deeper  import.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  inflections  of  the  speaking  voice  and  we  know  with 
what  power  they  may  be  projected  by  a  gifted  orator  or  actor.  If  we 
analyze  the  technic  of  oratorical  art  we  will  discover  that  it  is  composed  of 
precisely  the  same  elements  as  music,  but  in  a  restricted  measure.  We 
have  variations  in  pitch,  in  dynamics,  in  emotional  force  or  intensity,  and 
the  suggestions  of  rhythm.  Here  we  have  the  whole  working  outfit  of  music. 
But  mark  the  differences:  the  tones  of  the  OTator  are  indefinite  in  pitdi 
and  very  restricted  in  range,  while  the  singer's  tones  are  definite  in  pitch  and 
cover  an  extended  range.  Moreover  the  tones  of  the  ^>eaking  voice  have 
no  well-defined  relation  to  each  other,  while  those  of  the  singing  voice  have 
an  exact  and  complicated  relation  to  each  other.  As  to  dynamics,  the 
speaking  voice  in  its  gradations  from  the  softest  whisper  to  the  loudest 
shout  may  possibly  exceed  those  of  the  singing  voice  but  they  are  by  no 
means  so  finely  differentiated.  Certain  instruments,  however,  notably 
brass  and  percussion,  will  greatly  exceed  the  possibilities  of  the  voice  in 
d3mamic  energy. 

When  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  rhythm,  prose  recitation  touches 
but  the  ''fringe  of  the  crust  of  the  edge"  of  time  values.  Even  the  involu- 
tions of  poetic  rhythms  are  rudimentary  as  compared  with  those  of  music 
From  this  summary  we  see  that  single-voiced  melody  has  practically  all 
the  expressiveness  of  oratorical  art  plus  the  grace  of  melodic  outline,  the 
beauty  of  musical  tone,  and  the  satisfying  effect  of  coherent  rfajrthmical 
and  structural  form.  When  well-ordered  melody  is  added  to  words,  the 
latter  at  once  gain  a  greatly  increased  significance.  We  have  but  to  recall 
"But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming,"  "Rejoice,  greatly,"  or  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  fronfi  Handel's  Messiah  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this  statement  as  far  as  prose  is  concerned.  The  moment  we 
examine  classic  German  verse  set  to  music  by  a  Schubert,  a  SchimoLann,  or 
a  Brahms,  we  must  admit  that  the  contention  holds  equally  good  concemii^ 
poetry. 

But  so  far  we  have  considered  music  only  in  its  melodic  and  rhythmic 
aspects.  Its  most  potent  factor,  harmony,  has  not  been  stressed  at  alL 
Melody  may  be  defined  as  an  expansbn  of  human  q[>eech.  The  birds  sing 
at  least  a  suggestion  of  melody.  The  mother  crooning  her  babe  to  rest  is 
the  most  natural  impulse  in  the  world.  But  where  do  we  find  a  rational 
basis  for  harmony?    Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  ftelbj- 
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leUres,  all  find  their  bases  in  concrete  facts.  They  imitate,  exploit,  or 
explain  actualities.  But  harmony  is  unlike  anything  in  the  heavens  above, 
the  earth  beneath,  or  the  water  under  the  earth.  It  is  certainly  a  marvelous 
art  that  can  give  to  one  and  the  same  tone  a  feeling  of  brightness,  a  feeling 
of  sadness,  a  feeling  of  stability,  a  feeling  of  instability,  a  tendency  to 
ascend,  a  tendency  to  descend,  a  sense  of  close,  a  sense  of  progress,  a  sense 
of  rq)ose,  a  sense  of  restlessness.  Moreover,  thru  the  subtle  power  of  har- 
mony, this  same  tone  may  receive  emotional  colorings,  var3dng  all  the  way 
from  deq)est  awe  to  highest  elation. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  function  of  harmony.  An  orator  can  express 
but  one  thought  at  a  time.  If  a  second  speaker  interposes  another  idea 
or  the  same  idea  in  other  words,  confusion  results.  Music  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  being  able  to  present  coherently,  definitely,  and  harmoniously 
two  or  more  ideas  at  the  same  time,  or  of  presenting  the  same  idea  in  variotis 
transformations  simultaneously.  A  musical  motive  may  appear  in  innu- 
merable forms  thru  change  of  key  or  mode,  thru  transplanting  to  other 
scale  degrees,  by  means  of  augmentation,  diminution,  expansion,  contraction, 
inversion,  or  shift  of  harmonies.  All  these  transformations  may  be  applied 
to  a  single  part  or  to  many  parts,  intertwining,  overlapping,  intensifying, 
or  qualifying  one  another.  To  these  endless  devices  for  development 
and  variation  must  be  added  the  inexhaustible  rhythmical  combinations 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  the  differing  qualities  of 
soimds.  The  whole  represents  one  of  the  most  complex  structures  the 
human  brain  can  conceive.  With  all  these  manifold  possibilities  it  is 
small  wonder  that  music  has  infinite  fascination  for  those  whose  ears 
are  keen  enough  to  pierce  below  the  surface  and  understandingly  follow 
a  ma2se  of  complex  details. 

To  look  at  the  full  score  of  a  modem  choral  work  gives  to  the  eye  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  machinery  of  great  music.  In  such  a  work  which 
was  recently  given  under  my  direction  over  thirty  staves  were  required  to 
accommodate  the  tonal  equipment.  To  follow  the  order  of  the  full  orches- 
tral score  there  were  parts  for  four  flutes,  four  obo^s,  four  clariAets,  four 
l>assoons,  eight  French  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  tuba, 
three  kettle-drums,  a  bass  drum,  &  long  drum,  a  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  two  sets  of  bells,  celeste,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  eighteen 
solo  voices,  an  adidt  choir  dividing  on  occasion  into  ten  parts,  an  echo 
chorus,  a  children's  chorus,  first  violins,  second  violins,  violas,  cellos,  and 
double-basses.  At  no  time  was  this  imposing  array  of  musical  forces  used 
all  together,  altho  nearly  all  were  employed  in  the  climaxes.  To  write  two 
solid  hours  of  music  for  such  an  outfit  and  to  have  every  phrase  of  every 
instrument  a  necessary  and  an  artistically  integral  part  of  the  whole  is 
certainly  a  herculean  task.  The  oratorio  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
more  susceptible  auditors,  but  it  was  the  conductor,  and  the  conductor 
cmly,  who  had  any  adequate  aj^redation  of  the  many  delicate  shades  o' 
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meaning  and  the  inexorable  logic  which  carried  it  thru  to  a  successful  issue. 
And  this  appreciation  came  about  only  after  weeks  of  painstaking,  analytical 
study. 

But  we  have  considered  only  one  side  of  our  investigations,  music  as 
something  to  be  listened  to.  We  will  now  £^proach  the  art  from  the  ogspo- 
site  angle — ^music  as  something  to  be  performed.  We  have  assumed  thus 
far  that  the  music  under  consideration  has  been  artistically  p^ormed, 
otherwise  it  would  lose  much  of  its  potency.  In  point  of  fact,  even  slight 
lapses  from  a  really  good  performance  will  make  an  astonishing  difference 
in  the  effect.  Music  is  a  fine-grained  art  and  in  its  higher  manifestation 
calls  upon  a  combination  of  many  imusual  qualities  in  order  to  accurately 
present  the  composer's  thought.  Aside  from  the  physical  dexterity  required 
there  must  be  a  keen  sense  of  pitch,  a  sl^>ersensitiveness  to  rhythmical 
effects,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  an  emotional  tenq)erament  all  added  to 
intelligent  and  ripe  musicianship.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  performer  must, 
in  a  considerable  measiure,  possess  all  the  artistic  maturity  of  the  compose, 
for  he  must  re-create  the  music  and  clothe  it  with  all  the  subtle  nuances 
that  were  in  the  composer's  mind,  else  the  performance  will  fail  of  its 
highest  purpose. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  performance  calls  upon  capacities  that  the 
listener  rarely  has.  It  is  one  thmg  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  artistic 
touch  when  heard,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  d>le  to  produce  a  like 
effect.  The  performer  is  the  active  agent  in  music-making  and  the  listener 
is  relatively  passive.  But,  some  will  say,  we  grant  the  superiority  of  the 
performer  over  the  listener  and  the  desirability  of  all  bdng  performers. 
But  if  all  are  performers  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  listen.  This  contention 
brings  to  a  focus  the  question  at  issue  in  the  paper:  Is  music  necessarily 
something  to  be  performed  by  the  few  and  listened  to  by  the  many?  The 
answer  is  ''Yes,"  as  far  as  instrumental  music  and  music  intended  for  solo 
or  selected  voices  is  concerned;  the  answer  is  ''No,"  as  far  as  choral  music 
is  concerned.  So  long  as  instrumental  music  is  dependent  upon  digital 
dexterity  for  its  performance,  just  so  long  will  it  remain  the  possession  of 
skilled  players  in  its  performance,  and  the  layman  must  needs  content 
himself  as  an  auditor.  With  choral  music  it  is  an  entirely  different  propo- 
sition. The  questicm  of  physical  dexterity  and  natural  o^Midty  does 
concern  the  solo  singer,  but  practically  anybody  can  learn  to  sing  well 
enough  to  take  his  part  effectively,  not  only  in  simple  hymn  music,  but  in 
the  great  choral  masterpieces  of  music  as  well.  To  play  the  instrumental 
music  in  these  same  masterpieces  requires  years  of  patient  toil ;  to  sing  the 
(^oral  parts  takes  surprisingly  Uttle  trainings-training  that  if  systematically 
spread  over  the  grade-school  period  would  require  no  ^>preciable  effort 
at  all 

If  there  is  one  privilege  to  which  all  human  beings  should  be  entitled, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  having  the  Jbuman  voice  properly  developed.    And 
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this  concoms  not  only  the  singing  but  the  speaking  voice.  The  typical 
American  voice,  high  pitched,  nasal,  and  twangy,  is  a  national  reproach. 
These  unpleasant  and  vulgar  sounds  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  could 
easily  be  corrected  in  the  schoohoom.  They  are  the  remnants  of  frontier 
life  and  have  no  part  in  civilized  surroimdings. 

It  should  also  be  the  business  of  the  public  school  to  teach  voice  pro- 
duction as  it  concerns  singing,  for  the  ability  to  sing  weU  should  be  the 
heritage  of  every  human  being.  At  the  present  time,  the  teaching  of  the 
art  of  singing  is  a  highly  spedaiizcd  profession.  Good  voice  teachers  com- 
mand anywhere  from  one  to  ten  doUars  per  half-hour  lesson.  Now  such 
prices  may  be  all  right  for  those  aspiring  to  become  operatic  or  concert 
stars.  The  fact  remains  that  proper  breathing,  good  tone  production,  and 
afreet  enunciation  can  be  successfully  taught  in  classes.  Children  with  their 
quick  intuition  and  plastic  voices  will  be  taught  much  more  readily  than 
adults.  If  reaUy  capable  and  efficient  instruction  in  singing  were  given  in 
our  public  schools  the  gain  would  be  not  only  an  aesthetic  one.  Singing 
is  a  most  health-giving  ezerdse,  expanding  the  lungs  and  increasing  the 
general  vitality.  It  is  further  claimed  by  no  less  authority  than  William  L. 
Tomlins  that  the  intellectual  capacity  is  both  stimulated  and  enlarged  and 
that  the  moral  sense  is  developed  thru  emotional  singing.  Hedtesoutofhis 
own  experience  in  Liverpool,  England,  how  children  of  the  dock  laborers,  sub- 
normal both  mentally  and  physically,  were  so  stimulated  by  music  that  the 
improvement  in  health,  m<n:al  sense,  and  scholarshq>  was  most  remarkable. 

Singing  in  chorus  is  the  one  means  by  which  we  can  collectively  give 
effective  expression  to  one  and  the  same  emotion  at  the  same  time.  The 
greatest  singer  that  ever  breathed  could  not  produce  the  overwhelming 
effect  with  a  patriotic  song  that  is  brought  about  by  a  great  concourse  of 
peq>le,  all  singing  the  same  wng.  It  is  the  self-participation  that  gives 
the  larger  thrill. 

If  music,  then,  gives  such  magnificent  opportimities  for  mass  expression, 
why  should  not  mass  singing  be  more  generally  and  systematically  devel- 
oped ?  Noble  and  in^iring  as  patriotic  music  is,  it  represents  but  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  musiod  possibilities  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  convention 
that  at  an  oratorio  performance  one-fourth  of  the  people  shall  perform  and 
the  remaining  three-fourths  listen.  Who  are  the  people  who  really  pene- 
trate to  the  core  of  the  music,  the  singer  or  the  audience?  The  singers,  of 
course.  Thru  extended  and  painstaking  study  they  have  arrived  at  that 
dcgjcee  of  familiarity  with  the  music  that  they  reaUy  i^predate  its  artistic 
import  and  are  capable  of  entering  into  its  inner  spirit  Imagine  a  noble 
church,  packed  with  eager  singers  and  idayers  uniting  in  the  straix^  of  an 
inspired  oratorio,  not  with  the  idea  of  winning  commendation,  nor  even  of 
transmitting  a  message  to  others,  but  solely  to  voice  their  own  emotions 
and  to  sink  their  identities  in  that  of  a  master-mind  that  evolves  a  won- 
derful fabric  out  of  intangible  sounds. 
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The  musical  sense  like  the  moral  sense  is  something  apart  from  what  b 
ordinarily  called  education.  Many  scientists  and  professional  men  have 
no  liking  for  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  or  music  On  the  amtrary,  many 
people  without  educational  advantages  idiatever  have  an  inborn  feding 
for  the  beautiful  in  color,  form,  or  sound.  Wealth  and  poverty,  education 
and  ignorance  have  divided  mankind  into  wdl-defined  strata.  Morals 
and  art  have  the  whdesome  effect  of  cross-cutting  these  strata  at  varying 
angles.  Rdigicm  draws  together  those  who  make  for  righteousness,  be  they 
literate  or  illiterate,  rich  or  poor.  In  like  manner  the  feding  ion  art 
cross-cuts  not  only  the  strata  of  rdative  education  and  riches  but  that  (rf 
morab  also,  for  the  artistic  temperament  does  not  carry  with  it,  any  more 
than  does  culture  ot  money-getting  power,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation. 
Because  the  results  of  wealth  and  education  are  iqpparent  to  all  men,  they 
have  overshadowed  the  more  subtle  and  hickkn  results  of  medals  and  arts. 
In  the  final  analysis  of  the  values  of  life,  all  right-thinking  men  will  place 
ri(^t  ddng  first  and  worldly  possessicHis  last.  The  rdative  value  <rf  edu- 
cation minus  art,  or  art  minus  educatkm,  will  be  largdy  a  matter  of  pcnonal 
bias.  Real  culture  combines  both  education  and  art,  and  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  sloirfy  recognizing  the  fact. 

Music  is  the  most  democratic  of  aQ  the  arts,  audit  concerns  <»  interests 
a  vastly  larger  number  of  people  than  does  any  of  its  sister  arts.  At  con- 
certs and  opera  p^ormances  we  find  aQ  sorts  and  conditions  oi  people 
drawn  together  by  a  comnum  love  for  music  Oratorio  dioruses  are 
made  up  of  all  xai^  of  society,  and  bankers,  butchers,  pn^ssors,  deriLS, 
ladies  <rf  hig^  social  standing,  and  housemaids  all  meet  bnr  the  time  being 
on  a  common,  <Mr  rather  on  an  uncommcMi,  kvel.  One  of  the  interesting 
signs  of  the  times  is  the  &ct  that  business  interests  are  waking  19  to  the 
vahie  of  art  and  recreatioii  for  their  emfdoyees.  The  largest  mercantile 
house  in  Chicago  has  a  wdl-organiaed  and  well-disciplixied  oratorio  sodety 
composed  of  its  do^  and  two  omcerts  annually  are  given  with  fuU 
ocdwstra  at  Ordiestra  HaD.  Large  manu&cturing  establishments  are  cm- 
ploying  trained  ^)eciatists  to  organise  and  promote  social  activities,  and 
music  is  by  no  means  ovniooked  in  the  general  sdieme. 

Music  unquestioiiabty  fiilffls  its  hif^best  functioii  when  we  ourselves  are 
the  partic^Mmts  and  the  music  makns.  If  we  take  our  part  aeriou^  and 
int^jgentl^,  we  will  (fiscover  a  vast  fidd  of  pure  and  unalloyed  pleasure. 
We  will  find  our  duBed  emotiops  sharpened,  our  enthuriasm  qnkfaned,  our 
vitality  augmented.  A  whoksome  sense  of  taking  ooe^s  part  in  a  hrgp 
and  more  important  whofe  win  be  engendered.  In  nmskal  performance, 
there  is  ample  room  for  emotional  eipreiwirm,  and  Americans  sadly  need 
more  sentiment  in  their  composition.  At  times»  coofidence  and  oooagt 
wffl  be  vigorously  voiced,  and  agiun  great  restraint,  and  a  keen  sconijif 
piopcrtion  wffl  be  iMsssary.  Any  tcndoicy  to  seif-eiploilalip«»  "r 
destroy  the  ddcate  rdatktt  of  dfee  parts.    TUs  fedmg  for  faalT 
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as  an  antidote  to  selfishness  and  self-assertion  and  awakens  a  kindly  feeling 
of  co-operation  and  mutual  adjustment.  And  what  is  most  important, 
we  become  familiar  with  an  art  that  above  all  arts  can  voice  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  emotions. 

To  sum  up,  music  in  its  broad  aspects  ministers  to  the  vast  majority 
of  civilized  and  enlightened  humanity.  From  the  simple  and  indefinite 
enjoyment  of  the  masses,  we  pass  in  constantly  ascending  scale  to  the  com- 
plex and  definite  enjoyment  of  the  cultured  few.  It  should  be  our  aim  and 
endeavor  to  constantly  raise  the  standard  of  musical  appreciation  so  that 
the  cultured  few  will  eventually  be  lost  among  the  cultured  many. 
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PnHimt   TE^iT.  J.  Olaos,  hatd  of  coaanadtX  deputmoit,  Brl^uun  Yonaff  Univenhy 

Proto,  Utoh 

KiM-PffftfM»— David  P.  BiAamiBiua,  Mechanic  ArU  HIgli  School St.  Paul,  Ifimi. 

Smmmy    MiinaifT  UacVkkb,  head  of  oommerdal  department,  HIgli  School 

Salt  Lake  Otj,  Utah 

FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Fosxnoon,  July  7,  19x4 

The  fint  xneeting  of  the  departsient  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.1C.  in  t^ 
of  the  YMS:Jl.  buildiiig,  by  Presklent  Glade. 

The  first  paper  was  an  address  by  President  Glade,  entitled  "The  Present  Status  of 
Business  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Some  Reomimendations." 

Serious  illness  in  the  family  of  Edmund  J.  James,  preadent,  University  <rf  Illinois, 
Urbana,  IlL,  prevented  his  bdng  in  attendance  at  the  omvention.  For  this  reason,  the 
theme  oi  his  paper  on  "Do  the  Subjects  of  Our  Business  Curricula  Really  Afford  a  Vigor- 
ous and  Satisfactory  Intellectual  Training?"  was  discussed  informally.  Those  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  were:  W.  S.  McKinney,  commercial  teacher,  Englewood  High 
Sdiool,  Chicago,  EL;  Sherwin  Cody,  director,  Schod  tA  English,  Chicago,  HL;  Roy  V. 
Coffey,  assistant  professor  of  oommerdal  education,  Iowa  State  Teachers  CoU^e,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa;  Da^  P.  BlankenbUler,  commercial  teacher,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  James  S.  Curry,  head  of  shorthand  department,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Earl  J.  Glade,  head  of  oommordal  dq)artment,  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah;  J.  Henry  Allen,  superintendent  <rf  schools.  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  P.  L.  Greenwood,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  A.  Bexell,  CorvaUis,  Ott,\  and 
Mr.  Prerton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SECOND  SESSION— WsDMXSDAY  Fosxnoon,  July  8,  19x4 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  auditorium  at  9:00  a.m.  with 
President  Glade  in  the  chair. 

The  first  vgtakxx  was  Herbert  M.  Temple,  Webb  &  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who 
gave  an  address  on  "The  Vahie  tA  Collegiate  Training  in  Business  to  the  Man  of  Affairs." 

Discussicm:  Roy  V:  Coffey,  assistant  professOT  of  commercial  education,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Sherwin  Cody,  director.  School  of  English,  Chicago, 
HL;  W.  S.  McKinney,  comm^dal  teacher,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  IlL;  EariJ. 
Glade,  head  of  commercial  department,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah;  R.  G. 
Laird,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  A.  Bezell,  CorvaUis,  Ore.;  Clay  D.  SUnker,  Des  Mdnes,  Iowa; 
Robert  W.  Diehl,  St.  Paul,  Minn^  Mr.  Preston,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  Ames, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  and  Miss  Huff,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  thanking  Mr. Temple  for  his  splendid  address. 

The  next  paper,  entitled  "PrqMiratory  Educaticmal  Requirements  for  Cdlegiate 
Training  in  Business,  with  Special  Reference  to  Articulation  between  the  High-School  and 
College  Courses,"  was  presented  by  Roy  V.  Coffey,  assbtant  professor  of  commercial 
edncationy  Iowa  State  Teachers  O^ege,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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THIRD  SESSION— Thuksday  Forenocw,  July  g,  1914 
Hie  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11:00  a.m.,  in  the  YJll.C.A.  anditorinm,  by 

J.  N.  KimbaU,  New  YoA,  N.Y.,  who  took  duige  of  the  National  Typewridng  Cmtcst 

widdi  had  been  scheduled. 

Tbt  results  <A  the  contest  are  aa  tabulated  below: 
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FOURTH  SESSION— FwDAT  Fommooh,  Jdw  10,  191 
Rodnd-Tabu  Comtkkznck 

President  Glade  called  the  meetrog  to  order  at  g :  00  A Ji.  in  the  Y.M.CA.  a 

A  round-table  cimference  waa  the  order  of  baaiscas.  Those  partidpating  in  the 
tliiniBtitnn  were:  A.  Gideon,  profesaw  of  modem  languages,  Uiuveraiqr  of  WytKning, 
Laramie,  Wyo.:  David  F.  Blankenbiller,  coaunercial  teacher.  Mechanic  Arts  TTigh 
Schod,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Eari  J.  Glade,  head  of  fnmmiTriiil  department,  Brigham  Young 
Universe,  Provo,  Utah;  Shnwin  Cody,  director.  School  of  English,  Chicago,  IlL; 
Todd  E.  Pauhia,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  P.  L.  Gceoiwood,  St  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  C.  Walker, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Clay  D.  Slinker,  DesUtdnes,  Iowa;  and  R.  G.  Laird,  Boston,  Mast. 

J.  C.  Walker,  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  the  Burroughs  AdiUng  Maddne  Conqiany  then 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  the  Burroughs  Adder.  He  sum>lemented  the 
demoostntion  with  a  dJacussion  of  the  poesibilitie*  of  the  mKfalne  for  bocAkequng  and 
accounting  purposes. 

President  Glade  then  called  for  the  reports  of  the  various  committees,  the  first  of 
iriiich  was  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Research,  Standardixatlan,  and  Cocrdatioii. 
niis  ctamnittee  reported  u  fdlowi: 

It  is  premier  that  some  account  shall  be  rendered  of  the  work  of  your  oMnmlttee. 

Pint,  it  should  be  said  that  some  research  has  been  made  a*  to  the  charartw  of 
the  tmA.  bdng  done  in  several  of  the  subjects  included  in  an  (Hdinary  commerdal 
course. 

Something  has  been  done  toward  standardization;  altho,  as  yet,  no  final  condusian 
bos  been  readied  in  any  mw  subject.  The  inability  to  secure  meeUngs  of  the  committee 
largely  accounts  for  our  not  bdng  able  to  submit  a  rqx>rt  of  completed  woik  upon  any 
uqgle  subject.  In  fact,  the  wcn£  thus  far  done  has  merely  provided  material  for  reu 
committee  work. 

It  has  not  beoi  the  purpose  of  the  cmnmittee  to  cfier  qdUii  of  the  levetal  subjects 
by  ande  Individuab,  however  eipert,  but  rather  to  analyse,  critidie,  and  work  over  these 


byandeli 
BedaliHM 


dnacntu  things,    ^ving  done  this  with  die  mue  essential  subject*,  it  will  then  b 
order  to  isnie  the  results  in  pamphlet  form  and  submit  them  &»  the  critidam  erf  com- 
mercial teachers  and  experienced  business  pec^le  preparatory  to  a  revincm  foe  final  pobU- 


almost  Impractic^le  to  go  without  financial  suppcnt. 

You  will  undentand  fnxn  tfae  oppeab  that  have  been  made  to  the  Executive  Com- 
Wttee  of  the  Assodation  how  earnestly  an  si^>ro[»latioD  has  been  sought,  and  that 
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our  claims  have  agun  been  pressed  upon  their  consideration  at  this  meeting  without  suc- 
cess. It  is  now  proposed  to  seek  aid  nom  outside  sources.  Indeed  preliminary  steps  have 
already  been  taken  with  some  promise  of  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  McKiNMSY,  Chairman 
Shekwin  Cody 
Ma&oasbt  MacVichix 
W.  C.  Peeston 
R.  R.  Stuaxt 
G.  F.  Roach 
Selby  a.  Moran 
H.  M.  Rows 

ROBXKT  A.  GSAMT 

W.  A.  Shbatper 
The  tcport  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  tendered  its  report  which  was  as  follows: 

Resdvedf  That  the  newly  elected  officers  of  this  dq)artment  be  directed  to  seek  a 
joint  session  next  year  with  the  Department  of  Seoondaiy  Education. 

Resolved,  That  the  permanent  Committee  on  Research,  Standardization,  and  Cor- 
relation be  reauested  to  seek  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  that  the  dqMUtment  hereby  indorses  the  petition  to  Congress  for  an  ^^rc^riation 
for  a  division  of  commercial  education  under  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Resolved,  That  the  {>resent  president  of  this  department  a{^)oint  a  committee  of  five 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  standardized  business^ibility  tests  which  may  be  useful 
alike  to  business  men  and  as  a  partial  basis  of  determining  college  entrance  when  credit 
is  given  for  commercial  subjects,  this  committee  to  re^rt  at  the  next  meeting. 

Whxxbas,  The  DqMUtment  of  Business  Education  has  for  four  years  m  succession 
asked  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  appropriation  for  its  Committee  on  Research,  Stand- 
ardization, and  Correlation  and  hashed  ignored;  and 

Whereas,  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  stated  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  that  Uie  request  was  refused  because  committees  of  other  departments  (science, 
higher  education,  etc.)  were  doing  similar  work  (committees  af^xnnted  long  after  ours), 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  department  requests  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Education  Association  to  take  action  either  to  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  the  department 
one-half  of  the  membership  fees  of  such  members  of  the  National  Education  Association 
as  specifically  request  it  during  the  ensuing  three  years  or  to  indicate  some  other  means 
of  financing  the  work;  and  be  it  further 

ResUoed,  That  if  no  definite  and  positive  action  has  been  taken  before  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  active  members,  the  officers  of  this  department  are  directed  hereby  to 
present  this  matter  to  said  aimual  meeting. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  vigorously  discussed.  A.  Gideon,  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  suggested  that  a  "monster  petition  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  proper 
authorities,  this  petition  to  contain  the  signatures  of  the  presidents  and  heads  of  the 
various  universities  and  colleges  now  offering  work  in  commooe."  It  was  his  idea  that 
such'  a  petition  would  be  formidable  enough  to  secure  at  least  some  financial  relief  for 
our  oxnmittee. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  read. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  PfenJeifl— Reginald  R.  Stuart,  head  of  commercial  department.  Technical  ffigh 

School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

For  Vice-President — (To  be  filled  by  the  president  of  the  department.) 

For  Secretary^Alvdih  B.  Way,  head  of  commercial  dq)artment,  High  Scho(^  Peta- 

limia,CaL 

D.  P.  Blanksnbillbb,  Secretary  pro  tempore 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OP  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS 

EASL  JAY  GLADE,  HEAD  OF  THE  COIOCEROAL  DEPA&TICENT,  BSIGHAM  YOUNO 

UNIVERSITY,  PROVO,  UTAH 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  paradox  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  as  a  nation  has  enjoyed  industrial  supremacy  among  the  world 
powers  during  the  past  century,  has  been  so  tardy  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  business  education.  The  ultra-practical  business  man  may  ironi- 
cally observe  that  this  success  has  evidently  been  due  to  the  absence  of 
any  serious  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  pedagog,  but  a  mcnnent's  reflec- 
tion will  lay  bare  the  fact  that  it  is  really  to  a  superabundance  of  natural 
resources,  scattered  over  a  wealth  of  virgin  territory,  that  credit  should  be 
given. 

It  is  equally  paradoxical  that  for  so  many  years  the  ideals  of  business 
and  education  should  have  been  regarded  as  diametrically  opposed.  To  the 
business  man,  the  school-teacher  was  somewhat  of  an  ^^old  fogy''  whose 
ability  lay  entirely  in  the  realm  of  theory,  and,  in  return,  the  teacher  fre* 
quently  looked  upon  the  man  of  afibirs  as  an  individual  of  questionable 
motives  and  little  culture.  That  there  must  have  been  some  provocation 
for  this  antipathy  is  very  likely. 

Enmity  of  this  nature  would  naturally  retard  any  real  advance  in  com- 
mercial training.  Therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  that,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  century,  the  most  prominent  exponent  of  business  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  the  so-called  business  college.  Of  the  particu- 
lar reason  for  the  use  of  the  word  **co\leg^'*  in  this  connection  I  am  not 
aware,  unless  it  was  for  advertising  purposes.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of  thb 
term  has  caused  much  annoyance  in  educational  circles,  particularly  in 
the  onnpilation  of  our  statistics,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  some  states  have 
entirely  forbidden  its  usage  except  when  employed  in  harmony  with  the 
accepted  meaning  of  the  term. 

Under  these  conditions,  our  business  education  for  a  long  period  could 
be  littie  else  than  the  offering  of  a  few  courses,  all  of  which  were  more  oc  less 
mechanically  taught.  Ornamental  penmanship  was  especially  conqucu- 
ous.  The  penman  was  the  hero  of  tiie  hour  and  was  followed  about  very 
mudi  as  were  teachers  in  the  days  of  the  Beggar  Students  in  mediaeval 
Europe.  Then  came  the  era  of  commercializing  this  form  of  education  and 
the  establishment  in  prominent  centm  of  veritable  chains  ci  '^  colleges,'' 
the  best  known  of  which  was  that  of  Bryant  and  Stratton.  The  ^Hrit  of 
money-making  in  the  management  of  the  schods  was  rampant,  the  result  of 
iK^ch  was  a  bitter  advertising  campaign  that  continued  for  years  and  in 
ne  quarters  still  obtains.    Naturally  persons  <rf  very  questicoableeduca- 
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tional  standing  were  also  attracted  to  this  movement  by  reason  of  extraor- 
dinary finanrial  inducements. 

Obviously  such  superficiality  could  not  hold  its  own  for  any  protracted 
period,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  business  methods  were 
attaining  a  degree  of  complexity  undreamed  of  at  the  inception  of  the 
business  college.  The  attendant  result  was  that  graduates  of  these  schools 
were  imprepared  for  other  than  subordinate  clerical  positions.  The  instruc- 
tion was  altogether  too  narrow. 

However,  it  would  probably  be  no  more  than  fair  to  state,  that,  at 
least  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  business  colleges 
and  business  colleges.  Those  institutions  which  open  their  doors  only 
to  mature  students  who  already  possess  a  liberal  number  of  fundamental 
prerequisites  (or  make  adequate  provision  therefor),  and  then  offer  a  still 
more  liberal  curriculum  of  applied  courses,  intensively  taught  by  an  accred- 
ited faculty  of  business  specialists — such  schools  have  genuine  service  to 
offer.  However,  for  the  institution  which  is  established  solely  for  mer- 
cenary pmposes;  which  expends,  for  extensive  advertising  campaigns, 
funds  that  should  be  used  to  purchase  additional  facilities  and  equipment; 
for  the  school  which  will  enrol  anyone  in  its  classes  in  spite  of  immaturity, 
impreparedness,  or  even  inaptitude,  so  long  as  they  can  be  induced  to  meet 
an  extorticmate  tuition  charge;  for  the  school  which  does  little  else  than 
exploit  a  guaranteed  job  prq)osition,  when,  in  fact,  those  jobs  are  not  its 
prq)erty  to  guarantee  at  all;  for  the  school  the  proprietor  of  which  plus 
a  diminutive  office  girl  constitute  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
faculty— for  such  an  educational  excrescence,  I  see  no  function  in  our 
modem  civilization  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  movements  for  the  betterment  of  business 
education  in  our  country  took  place  about  twenty-four  years  ago.  Pro- 
fessor Edmund  J.  James,  then  director  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  now  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  nation's  most  eminent  business  educator, 
before  the  Ammcan  Bankers  Association  at  Saratoga,  made  a  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  high  schools  of  commerce.  At  that  time  the 
idea  was  an  umovation  indeed. 

The  educators  of  the  country  were  by  no  means  converted  to  work  in 
conmierce  as  a  part  of  the  high-school  curriculmn,  but  President  James's 
recommendation  was  an  expression  of  the  national  need  and  could  be  sup- 
pressed only  with  difficulty.  That  he  was  right  in  his  contention  is  evi- 
denced today  by  the  great  number  of  high  schools  of  commerce  now  suc- 
cessfully operating  in  our  metropolitan  centers  and  by  the  large  number 
of  schools  containing  departments  of  business  education. 

There  were,  af  first,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  an  innovation  of  this 
magnitude,  several  conditions  which  interfered  with  the  introduction  of  the 
work,  chief  of  which  was  the  absence  of  a  competent  teaching  force.    This 
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condition,  however,  was  only  natural  as  at  that  time  there  were  practically 
no  facilities  for  advanced  study.  Then,  too,  many  rural  and  some  urban 
high  schools  attempt;ed  to  provide  the  work  when  they  were  practically 
without  facilities. 

While  many  of  these  problems  have  been  solved,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  Our  schook  lack  the  compactness  of  those  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly those  of  Germany.  The  desirability  of  standardization  is  still  debated. 
Experimenting  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  There  is  a  feeling,  that 
is  Well  founded,  that  our  high-school  curricula  are  already  overcrowded. 
To  state  that  some  far-reaching  adjustment  is  needed  is  only  to  emphasize 
the  obvious. 

In  the  meantime,  higher  work  in  commerce  went  on  apSLCt.  From  1881 
imtil  1900,  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  was  practically 
alone  in  the  field  of  advanced  business  education.  Its  influence,  howev^, 
has  been  widely  felt  thruout  the  country.  Beginning  with  1900,  the  tre- 
mendous impetus  given  this  work  is  evident  in  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments of  commerce  in  many  of  our  prominent  universities,  among  iK^ch 
were  Dartmouth,  New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Michigan,  Cdi- 
fomia,  and  Vermont.  The  work  has  gone  along  vigorously*  The  rq>ort 
of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1913  shows 
that  there  were,  during  last  year,  224  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States  offering  courses  in  commerce.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
number,  the  western  states  seem  to  be  the  more  progressive  in  this  direction. 
In  the  following  abbreviated  list,  which  is  fairly  representative  of  the  east- 
em  and  western  divisions,  are  recorded  the  number  of  odleges  offering 
advanced  work  in  commerce: 

Eastern  Division 

Vermont i  New  York 9 

Maryland a  Massachusetts 6 

Maine i  Pennsylvania 14 

Louisiana 3 

WxsisKN  Division 

Cdorado 4  Texas 7 

California 5  Illinois 15 

Kansas 13  Ohio 16 

Minnesota 4  Iowa 18 

And  this  is  the  work  of  a  decadel  What  may  we  not  e:q>ect  in  the 
years  to  onne?  The  history  of  education  has  seen  only  a  few  movemoits 
gI  this  magnitude.  Even  the  most  conservative  of  our  American  odlq^ 
are  coming  to  a  recognition  of  its  iixq)ortance.  The  ^lendid  strug^e  of 
the  Wharton  School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  lowering  of  standards  has  not  been  necessary  with  the  introduction 
of  these  courses. 
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Now  what  are  some  of  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  this  division  of  our 
educational  regime?  I  am  impressed  with  the  diversity  of  names  which 
are  given  to  the  various  departments  offering  courses  in  commerce.  In  the 
1913  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  different  styles  of  appellation  given  these  subdivisbns  of  the 
university  curricula.  While  these  names  may  not  be  any  more  divergent 
than  the  departments  they  describe,  and  while  such  a  variety  is  quite 
natural  at  this  early  period,  nevertheless,  I  believe  it  would  be  consistent 
to  look  toward  a  certain  degree  of  standardization,  which  would  also  natu- 
rally include  a  somewhat  similar  unification  of  the  courses  covered  as  also 
the  degree  offered  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Following  are  some  of  the  departmental  names  used  today  by  our 
prominent  universities: 

Ldand  Stanford  Junior  University:    Department  of  Economics. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College:    Department  of  Business  Science. 

University  of  Chicago:    School  of  Omunerce  and  Administration. 

University  of  Illinois:    School  of  Ccmuneroe. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College:    Department  of  Commercial  Education. 

Simmons  CoUege:  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies. 

Dartmouth:    School  of  Administration  and  Finance. 

New  York  University:    School  d  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance. 

Umversity  of  Pennsylvania:  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

If  the  impetus  given  advanced  work  in  business  is  to  be  very  far  reaching, 
and  one  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be,  the  high  schools  will 
probably  occupy  an  important  position  as  preparatory  schools  for  the 
business  work  of  the  coUege.  Already  the  matter  of  proper  articulation 
between  the  courses  of  the  high  school  and  those  of  the  university  is  one  of 
great  moment.  However,  there  will  always  be  a  definite  function  for  the 
standard  high  school  of  commerce,  and  that  will  be  to  prepare  students  for 
the  more  or  less  routine  work  of  business  and  public  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  in  charge  of  this  line  of  endeavor  will  conduct  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  producing  automata.  Phenomenal  ability  at  thumping 
typewriter  keys,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  reasonable  development  above  the 
shoulders,  is  the  incarnation  of  superficiality.  The  business  student  needs 
culture  and  much  of  it.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  sacred  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  guard  well  his  prot£g£  during  the  troublesome  period  of  adoles- 
cence. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  12,500  public  and  private  high 
schools.  A  great  many  of  these  are  attempting  to  offer  work  in  commerce 
without  adequate  equipment  and  without  any  need  for  the  work  other  than 
that  of  satisfying  an  ambitious  principal's  desire  for  an  extensive  curricu- 
Imn.    Surely  this  i%  the  height  of  folly. 

Another  need  of  the  work  in  our  universities  is  an  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  chambers  of  commerce  and  our  municipal  and  state  governments. 
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In  some  centers  this  co-operation  is  already  being  enjoyed  with  q)Iendid 
results,  but  it  needs  extension.  Support  of  this  kind  will  tend  toward  a 
degree  of  stability  that  is  characteristic  of  the  German  institutions.  Notice 
for  a  moment  the  organization  of  the  Handdshochschule  of  the  dty  of  Leip- 
2dg.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  assumed  the  re^xmsi- 
bility  for  the  school  and  was  given  assurance  of  the  support  of  the  Saxon 
government.  The  senate  in  control  of  the  institution  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

X.  One  member  from  the  Saxon  government. 
3.  One  member  from  the  dty  of  Ldpzig. 

3.  Three  members  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

4.  Three  professors  from  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

5.  Two  teadiers  from  the  middle  commercial  schools. 

With  this  as  a  characteristic  organization  of  the  German  higher  schook 
of  business  training,  it  is  only  natural  that  their  influence  should  be  so  wide- 
spread. Altho  vigorous  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  this  phase  of 
learning,  the  ideals  of  education  in  Germany  have  not  been  lowered;  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  sturdy  Teuton  not  only  excels  in  training  for 
btisiness,  but  has  maintained  his  leading  position  in  other  fields  as  well. 
While  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  American  people  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Vaterland,  we  can  nevertheless  well  afford  to  profit  by  this 
experience. 

Now  one  word  by  way  of  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  struggle  for 
adequate  business  training  is  just  in  its  indpiency.  The  next  score  of  years 
will  not  be  idle  ones.  This  very  hour  finds  us  in  the  realm  of  the  dynamic. 
The  curricula  of  our  collies  are  being  modified  more  vigorously  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  our  history  and  it  is  all  in  response  to  a  national 
awakening. 

The  call  of  the  hour  is  for  efficiency  in  affairs.  This  call  is  being  soimded 
in  the  daily  happenings  of  our  public  life — ^in  the  passing  of  the  New  Haven 
dividend,  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Siegel  and  Clafin  companies,  in  the 
failure  of  the  Lorimer  banks,  in  the  sinking  of  the  ''Enq>ress  of  Ireland," 
in  the  lingering  bitterness  of  the  southern  Colorado  labor  imbroglio,  and  in 
many  other  problems  that  stare  our  nation  in  the  face. 

Only  the  highest  type  of  man  power  is  commensurate  with  the  situation. 
Today  this  type  of  power  cannot  be  generated  thru  apprenticeship  in  busi- 
ness and  public  life  alone,  for  there  it  is  too  late  and  costly.  It  is  largely 
upon  our  educational  S3^tem  that  we  shall  have  to  rely. 

In  behalf  of  America's  future  men  and  women,  who  will  desire  to 
render  service  in  the  world  of  affairs,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  educational  powers  in  our  land  of  industrial  supremacy  may  come  to 
a  speedy  recognition  of  business  as  a  profession  and  of  the  need  of  making 
adequate  educational  provision  therefor. 
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PREPARATORY  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COL- 
LEGIATE TRAINING  IN  BUSINESS,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  ARTICULATION  BETWEEN  THE  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  COURSES 

ROY  V.  COFFEY,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

It  is  common  knowledge,  I  believe,  that  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  coll^e-entrance  requirements  during  the  past  few  years. 
Indeed,  they  are  taking  place  rapidly  at  the  present  time.  When  C.  F. 
Copeland,  director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Ohio  University, 
conducted,  his  investigation  in  the  year  1909,  not  more  than  six  of  the  state 
universities  allowed  technical  commercial  branches  to  make  up  as  many 
as  one-seventh  of  their  entrance  units;  and  few,  indeed,  of  these  schools 
allowed  more  than  one-seventh.  Now,  one  school  of  this  sort  accepts 
all  the  secondary  commercial  subjects,  three  allow  commercial  subjects 
to  make  up  one-third  of  their  entrance  imits,  and  many  more,  less  than 
one-third. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  credit  for  these  rapid  changes  is  due  more 
to  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  the  other  vocational  subjects  than  to 
the  commercial  teachers,  however.  The  higher  institutions  are  trying 
to  work  out  a  uniform  basis  which  will  be  fair  to  all;  hence,  they  group 
the  industrial  subjects  and  agree  to  accept  a  definite  number  of  imits 
for  entrance  from  any  of  the  following:  manual  arts,  agriculture,  domes- 
tic arts,  or  commercial  branches.  Of  course,  this  is  provided  the  candi- 
date offers  in  addition  a  given  number  of  required  imits. 

I  feel,  sometimes,  that  the  other  vocational  departments  are  reaching 
a  working  basis  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  higher  institutions  more 
rapidly  than  are  the  commercial  departments;  i.e.,  their  standards  are 
more  rapidly  becoming  established  and  uniform.  I  feel  deeply  that  if 
commercial  teachers  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  which 
this  gives,  it  behooves  us  to  hold  firmly  to  actual  conditions,  making 
certain  alwa3rs  to  3rield  what  we  undertake  to  accomplish  and  to  cease 
to  prejudice  our  privileges  with  fancies  and  theories  we  hope  to  reach, 
but  have  no  clear  idea  of  how  they  shall  be  worked  out. 

The  following  is  a  table  compiled  from  a  questionnaire  I  conducted 
last  October  for  our  state  teachers'  association. 

It  was  the  intention  of  our  conunittee  to  learn  the  attitude  of  state 
institutions  toward  the  high-school  commercial  subjects.  The  third 
column  shows  the  relation  between  the  maximum  number  of  entrance 
credits  or  imits  allowed  conmiercial  subjects  and  the  total  number  of 
entrance  units  required  by  the  institution.  The  remaining  columns  are 
a  detailed  statement  showing  the  amount  allowed  each  subject.  The 
only  point  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  is  the  order  of  greatest 
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recognition.  It  seems  that  commercial  geography  is  accepted  by  the 
largest  number  of  schools,  followed  by  industrial  history,  commercial 
law,  etc. 

The  answer  to  three  other  questions  developed  a  fact  which  was  a 
distinct  surprise  to  me  and  suggested  the  real  theme  of  this  discussion. 
I  had  suppo^  the  departments  of  commerce  of  these  schools  might 
show  more  sympathy  toward  commercial  studies  and  be  willing  to  give 
them  more  consideration  than  the  other  college  departments.  The 
replies  showed,  however,  that  only  three  of  the  schools  permitted  any 
difference  in  entrance  requirements  for  their  commerce  work  and  their 
regular  liberal  arts  departments.  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  accepts 
all  commercial  subjects  finished  in  accredited  high  schools  for  entrance 
to  their  department  of  commerce.  They  add,  however,  that  the  student 
must  show  his  good  faith  by  seriously  applying  himself  to  the  work  after 
entering  the  department.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  accq>ts 
for  entrance  to  the  Wharton  school  the  following  subjects,  which  are 
not  accepted  in  the  regular  college:  economics,  business  law,  commercial 
geography,  drawing,  and  manual  training.  The  University  of  Vermont 
requires  no  Latin,  but  does  require  four  units  of  some  language.  Hence, 
with  these  three  exceptions,  the  table  shows  the  real  entrance  require- 
ments for  collegiate  training  in  business  at  these  institutions.  The 
reason  they  appear  so  rigid  seems  to  be  that  generally  the  departments 
of  commerce  are  but  a  subdivision  of  the  departments  of  economics,  and 
as  the  departments  of  economics  are  a  part  of  the  liberal  arts  depart- 
ments they  are  all  controlled  by  one  entrance  regulation.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  question  the  justice  of  this  combination. 

There  are  valid  complaints  on  both  sides  and  I  want  to  suggest  a 
few.  I  have  many  good  friends  in  the  large  high  schools  of  our  section 
of  the  coimtry  who  contend  that  their  courses  and  departments  are 
succeeding  in  ^'training  for  business.''  I  have  good  friends  in  the  state 
universities  who  publish  in  their  catalogs  that  they  are  offering  courses 
which  seek,  also,  to  ^' train  for  business.''  What  is  the  high-school 
graduate  to  think  on  leaving  the  high  school?  Is  he  not  justified  in 
telling  the  r^;istrar  of  the  university  that  he  is  already  "trained  for 
business"? 

Again  there  are  high  schools  professing  to  offer  courses  in  business 
organization  while  the  subject  of  economics  is  not  undertaken  in  their 
curricula  in  even  an  elementary  way.  When  the  high-school  graduate 
learns  that  the  university  course,  called  business  organization,  is  based 
on  fundamental  economic  theories  and  the  terms  used  must  be  mastered 
in  prerequisite  courses  in  general  economics,  he  loses  respect  for  the  high- 
school  work  and  the  teachers  offering  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  colleges  offering  courses  in  commercial 
geography  and  granting  college  credit  for  the  work  when  they  employ 
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the  same  textbook  as  a  basis  which  the  hig^  schools  use.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  coU^e  work  in  elementary  bookkeeping  and  accoimting. 
And,  while  this  is  possibly  anticipating  trouble,  another  new  difficulty 
is  gathering  upon  the  horizon.  There  are  three  imiversities,  Columbia, 
California,  and  South  Dakota,  which  are  offering  shorthand  for  college 
credit.  This  latter  may  be  solved,  eventually,. in  the  same  way  the 
modem  languages  are  handled;  i.e.,  two  years  of  high-school  work  being 
considered  eqmvalent  to  one  of  college. 

All  these  problems,  however,  only  serve  to  complicate  the  question 
of  what  really  should  be  offered  in  high  school  and  what  in  college.  If 
this  might  be  adjusted,  the  question  of  credits  would  be  more  simple 
and  might  possibly  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  substitution,  t£e  student 
finishing  in  college  what  he  failed  to  take  in  high  school. 

The  attitude  of  the  state  authorities  in  control  of  these  questions 
seems  to  be  to  maintain  in  high  school  what  they  consider  a  ^'backbone" 
of  secondary  subjects  which  each  student  is  required  to  take  and  then 
permit  him  to  complete  his  schedule  with  elections  in  the  vocational  fidds. 

Sometimes  the  state  boards  of  education  imdertake  to  outline  a 
secondary  commercial  course  for  all  high  schools  and  publish  it  as  their 
recommendation  to  superintendents  and  principals.  This  is  done  in 
our  state,  but  the  practice  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  performed  by 
men  who  lack  judgment  and  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
For  example,  our  state  board  recommends  three  years  of  shorthand,  and 
this  all  experienced  high-school  teachers  know  is  more  than  necessary. 

I  suppose  all  present  know  of  the  office,  standing,  and  reputation 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  state  of  New  York— 'that  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter  it  has  had  almost  absolute  control  of  matters  of 
public  education  in  one  of  our  most  densely  populated  states.  It  pre- 
scribes the  requirements  and  gives  the  examinations  which  entitle 
students  to  the  academic  diploma  which  admits  to  the  colleges  of  their 
state.  But  even  this  board  has  been  changing  front  during  the  past 
few  years.  Not  more  than  four  years  ago,  this  statement  was  published 
in  its  annual  report:  ''The  following  subjects  of  study  are  deemed 
essential  to  a  soimd  and  symmetrical  education,  and,  imder  normal 
conditions,  should  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils  in  a  secondary  schod: 
English,  four  years;  ancient,  English,  and  American  history;  with 
civics,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry,  biology,  and  physics."  Then  it 
outlined  and  recommended  the  following  commercial  course: 

First  Ybax  Second  Yeas 

English 4  counts     English 3  counts 

A]gd>ia.. 5      "  Advanced  bookkcqiing  and  office 

Biology 5      "  practice S  " 

Ekmentaiy    bookkeeping     and  Physical  geography  or   foreign 

business  practice 3      "  langua^^ 5  " 

Business  writing 2      "         Commercud  arithmetic al  " 

Conunerdal  geography 2}  *' 
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Thikd  Yeas  Fouxth  Year 

EDgHsh 5  counts  Commercial   English   or   corre- 

Mathematics  or  language 5  "  spondence 3  counts 

Typewriting li  "  American  history  with  dvics...  5      " 

Shorthand  I  or  science 5  "  Foreign  languay  or  science  or 

Histoiy  of  commerce  or  history  of  shorthand  11  (see  note  i) 5      " 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  Economics  (3)  or  commercial  law 

modem  history 3  "  (aj) 4      " 

Note  z. — ^Pupils  who  complete  the  above  course  and  secure  a  grade  of  at  least 
75  per  cent  in  the  department  examinations  in  the  commercial  subjects  and  at  least  60  per 
cent  in  the  other  subjects  will  be  entitled  to  academic  diplomas. 

The  last  annual  rq>ort  of  the  Board  of  Regents  shows  that  it  re- 
quested the  state  commissioner  of  education  to  outline  a  course  which 
might  act  as  a  standard  for  students  in  night  high  schools  or  private 
day  high  schools  who  looked  forward  to  entering  college.  It  accepted 
the  following  course  as  his  and  its  recommendation: 

FissT  Yeas 
RiQunxD  ELicnvs 

English  1 4  counts     Advanced  arithmetic 2  counts 

Algebra 5      "         Elementary    bookkeeping     and 

Foreign  language  1 5      *'  business  practice 3      " 

Elementary  representation 2      " 

Second  Yeae 

English  n 3  counts     Economics 3  counts 

Geometry 5      *'         Second  foreign  language 5      " 

First  foreign  language 5      "         History^ 5      " 

Shorthand  I S      ** 

Advanced  representation 2      " 

Thibd  Yeas 

English  m 3  counts     History^ 3  or  5  counts 

Science* S      "  Sdence* S      " 

American  histoiy 5      "         Second  foreign  language 5      " 

Advanced  bookkeq>ing 5      " 

FouETH  Yeae 

Science* 5  counts      History* S  counts 

Shorthand  n 5      " 

Advanced  algebra 5      '* 

Advanced  design 2      " 

English 4     " 

Scioice^ 5     " 

*  Phydcs,  diemistiy,  or  biology. 

^  Physical  geography  or  that  one  of  the  three  following  not  taken  in  the  required 
group:  physics,  chemistry,  biology. 

«  Any  one  of  the  following:  ancient  history,  history  of  Great  Britain,  modem  history. 

Many  public-school  authorities,  however,  are  not  yet  as  liberal. 
In  many  localities  still,  they  seem  to  think  it  impossible  for  the  secondary 
commercial  course  to  have  any  connection  with  college  or  further  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  imtil  we  have  definite  cotu^es  and  articulation  to  offer 
them,  such  experiences  as  the  one  described  below  will  prevail. 
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In  a  home  of  means  there  are  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  boy 
decides  he  would  like  to  be  an  electrical  engineer  and  enter  an  eastern 
school  of  technology.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  advises  him, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year,  to  obtain  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  school  of  his  choice  and  govern  his  high-school  elections 
accordingly.  The  daughter  wants  to  enter  an  eastern  girls'  school. 
At  the  opening  of  her  sophomore  high-school  year,  she  elects  sufficient 
modem  language  and  mathematics  to  admit  her  to  her  college.  The 
other  son  tells  the  principal  he  expects  to  enter  business,  possibly  manage 
the  distribution  of  the  products  his  brother  manufactures  when  both 
of  them  step  into  their  father's  business.  The  principal  tells  him  he  is 
too  young  to  decide  such  a  question  at  that  time,  that  he  should  pursue 
a  general  high-sdiool  course,  and  a  general  college  course,  and  then  he 
would  be  better  fitted  to  select  his  future.  He  studies  ever)rthing  except 
the  requirements  of  the  work  he  expects  to  do  and  finishes  a  typical 
college  sport. 

I  trust  I  have  suggested  to  you  some  of  the  difficulties  we  face,  and 
the  only  remaining  service  I  feel  able  to  render  is  to  leave  for  your  dis- 
cussion the  questions  which  are  of  so  much  difficulty  to  me. 

Some  of  them  are  as  follows:  The  engineering,  the  law,  and  the 
medical  students  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  professional  students, 
but  is  not  theirs  a  vocation  also  ?  Do  they  not  b^in  studying  subjects 
whidi  bear  directly  on  these  callings  while  in  high  school  ? 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  business  man  to  learn  all  his  natural  science, 
mathematics,  language,  and  history  in  high  school,  and  to  spend  his 
college  life  specializing  in  subjects  which  are  thought  to  be  narrowing  in 
their  tendency?  What  reason  compels  a  business  man  to  receive  his 
culture  largely  in  high  school  and  his  technical  training  in  college  ? 

Does  the  department  of  commerce  of  the  college  or  university  owe 
any  greater  obligation  or  duty  to  the  graduate  of  the  high-school  com- 
mercial department  than  the  regular  liberal  arts  department?  Is 
it  logical  to  believe  that  the  student  is  not  thinking  about  a  business 
career  until  he  reaches  the  higher  institution?  What  is  the  relative 
value  for  business  life  of  a  general  high-school  training  and  one  which 
embraces  a  few  specific  business  principles  and  conditions? 

Colleges  usually  strive  for  breadth  of  training  as  much  as  the  high 
schools  and  permit  the  student  to  continue  the  study  of  the  majority 
of  the  subjects  begun  in  high  school  except  so-called  vocational  subjects. 
Any  language  except  Latin  may  be  begun  in  college  as  well  as  high 
school.  Should  shorthand  belong  in  the  Latin  group  ?  Chemistry  and 
many  sciences  may  be  begun  either  in  college  or  high  school.  Why, 
then,  may  not  vocational  and  cultural  subjects  run  side  by  side  in  high 
school  as  well  as  in  college  ? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  HYGIENE 

SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 

OFFICERS 

Pretidt»i—W.  C.  Baglky,  profesaor  of  education,  Unhrenity  of  lUiooii Urbtna,  OL 

KiM-Pftvtfffil— SxLXM  C.  PuTMAiCt  American  Academy  of  Medicine Praridencet  R.I. 

Sacrctory— L.  N.  Hmzs,  foperinteiMlent  of  ichoob CrawfordaviUe,  Ind. 

FIRST  SESSION— Thursday  Afternoon,  Jxtly  9,  1914 

The  Department  of  Child  Hjrgiene  met  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  with 
President  Bagley  in  the  chair,  and  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  P.1C 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

''Some  Phases  of  the  Health  Supervision  of  Schools" — ^L.  N.  Hines,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

"Industrial  Hygiene  and  Vocational  Education" — ^Louis  W.  Rapeer,  professor  oi 
education,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations: 
Louis  W.  Rapeer,  professor   of   education,  Penns^vania  State   College,   State 
Cdlege,  Pa. 

E.  G.  Bauman,  superintendoit  of  sdiools,  Quincy,  QL 
S.  S.  Qdvin,  Brown  University,  ProvideQce,  R.I. 

SECOND  SESSION— Friday  Affernoon,  July  10, 1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  at  3:30  p.m. 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

"The  Health  Adnunistradon  of  Schools" — ^H.  M.  Bracken,  M.D.,  secretary,  Minne- 
sou  State  Board  of  Health,  St  Paul,  Mhm. 

"The  Attitude  of  the  Child  in  Learning" — S.  S.  Colvin,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  foUowing  report: 

For  Presidenh-li.  N.  ^nes,  superintendent  of  sdiools,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
For  Vice-PresiderU—Ltms  M.  Terman,  associate  professor  of  education,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University,  CaL 
For  Secreiary^-Emest  B.  Hoag,  L^ig  Beadi,  Cal. 

The  department  voted  to  elect  the  persons  nominated  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

. L.  N.  Hines,  Secretary 

PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


SOME  PHASES  OP  THE  HEALTH  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS 

LINNAEUS  NEAL  HINES,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  CRAWFORDS- 
VILLE, IND. 

The  growth  of  the  idea  that  the  child  bdongs  to  the  state,  and  that, 
consequently,  he  must  receive  an  education  no  matter  whether  his  parents 
desire  him  to  have  it  or  not,  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  many  problems 
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that  some  years  ago  were  not  dreamed  of.  If  the  chfld  must  have  a 
sound  mmd,  it  must  follow  necessarily  that  he  must  have  a  sound  body 
in  which  to  keep  his  mind.  Not  only  must  he  have  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  that  will  fit  him  for  any  station  in  life,  but  he  must  have  some- 
thing of  a  special  education,  so  that  he  will  not  drift  in  hdpless  fashion  when 
the  school  has  let  him  go.  In  colonial  times  the  child  had  to  learn  to  read 
so  that  he  could  peruse  the  Scriptures  and  know  for  himself  the  way  of 
Eternal  Life.  To  the  reading  were  added  the  other  two  R's,  of  necessity. 
Then,  one  by  one,  from  those  old  days  to  this  present  time,  the  school  has 
taken  on  new  subjects  and  new  duties.  The  end  is  not  yet.  What  that  end 
may  be  it  is  not  safe  to  predict  except  that  the  school  will  assume  increasing 
importance  as  the  years  go  by. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  child  must  have  a  sound  body  in  which  to 
keep  a  sound  mind.  That  arrangement  spells  efficiency  in  the  long  run. 
Nothing  cotdd  be  more  evident.  The  concern  of  the  school  has  gone  so 
far  in  this  direction  that  not  only  is  the  child's  health  conserved  while  he  is 
in  the  classroom,  but  the  schocA  is  reaching  out  and  into  the  home  and 
inquiring  into  the  manner  of  life  led  in  the  home,  the  quality  of  food  eaten, 
hygienic  conditions  about  the  home,  and  all  the  other  details  that  bear  on 
the  health  of  the  child.  Not  only  are  inquiries  made,  but  in  some  cities 
nurses  are  sent  to  look  into  any  home  conditions  that  are  not  right  and  to 
help  in  cases  of  sickness  that  affect  the  pupils  or  the  school  in  any  way. 
This  course  of  procedure  and  this  view  of  Uie  responsibility  of  the  school 
are  leading  us  into  a  great  field  that  is  only  partially  explored.  The  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  is  vast.  One  may  well  shrink  from  even  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  set  before  us.  The  only  thing  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  push  ahead  and  assume  one  by  one  the  duties  that  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  school  S3rstem  of  our  coimtry. 

If  the  health  of  the  children  is  to  be  sound,  then,  after  assuming  and 
admitting  the  place  and  the  duty  of  the  school  in  the  premises,  the  task  of 
the  supervisor  of  the  health  of  the  children  may  be  divided  into  several 
parts.    These  parts  are  as  follows: 

z.  To  see  that  the  child  is  pioperiy  clothed. 

2.  To  see  that  the  chikl  is  physically  dean. 

3.  To  see  that  his  eyes  and  ean  are  all  ri^^t  and  are  pn^>erly  cared  for. 

4.  To  see  that  his  teeth  are  sound  and  are  kept  dean. 

5.  To  see  that  he  is  shielded  as  far  as  possible  from  oontagicMi. 

6.  To  see  that,  in  case  of  oMitagion,  the  patient  gets  the  best  possible  care  and  eiposes 
as  little  as  possible  other  children  to  the  danger  of  contracting  the  same  disease. 

7.  To  see  that  all  conditions  about  the  school  are  as  they  should  be,  as  to  light,  heat, 
recess  periods,  playgrounds,  drinking  water,  drainage  of  the  school  premises,  the  presence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  offensive  conditions,  etc 

8.  To  see  that  teachers  and  janitors  are  free  fn»n  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

9.  To  see  that  the  state  or  other  agendes  provide  clothes,  food,  means  of  deanliness, 
medical  attention,  etc,  when  the  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  the  same. 

10.  To  see  that  the  patrons  and  taxpa3rers  imderstand  what  is  g(Hng  (m  and  see  the 
necessity  for  it. 
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zz.  To  aee  that  public  funds  are  provided  wherewith  to  do  all  the  things  enumerated 
above. 

Z2.  To  keep  thoroly  posted  on  the  newest  and  best  things  in  all  iines  looking  to 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  sdiools. 

1$,  To  think  of  anything  that  has  been  left  out  and  see  that  it  gets  the  attention  its 
importance  deserves. 

The  program  outlined  above  is  rather  formidable.  In  fact,  in  many 
school  systems,  the  matter  of  looking  after  the  health  of  the  schools  ought 
to  be  turned  over  to  a  separate  head  other  than  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  if  the  entire  program  of  preventive  medicine  and  of  modem  school 
health  is  to  be  followed  out.  In  a  large  city,  for  instance,  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  schools  ought  to  be  directed  by  a  person  of  large  administrative 
ability,  with  special  training  along  the  line  of  his  efforts,  with  the  teacher's 
comprehension  of  what  school  problems  are,  with  enough  sanity  and 
common-sense  not  to  go  to  seed  on  any  particular  branch  of  his  work,  and 
not  to  get  it  into  his  head  that  everything  else  in  the  school  system  must 
stop  while  he  has  the  pupils'  teeth  examined  or  the  quality  of  their  vision 
inquired  into.  Health  problems  and  the  dealing  with  health  conditions 
are  questions  for  specialists  wl^o  should  have  under  their  supervision 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others  to  do  the  work  outlined  for  them.  A  begin- 
ning in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  a  few 
other  cities,  perhaps,  but  there  is  a  world  of  work  to  be  done  and  a  world  of 
the  gospel  of  school  health  to  be  preached  before  the  goal  of  universal  and 
expert  health  supervision  is  to  be  reached. 

There  is  much  that  is  hopeful,  however,  in  the  school  situation  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  that  situation  pertains  to  the  campaign  for  good 
health  among  teachers  and  pupils.  Some  states  have  passed  laws  com- 
manding or  permitting  the  appointing  of  school  physicians  and  others  to 
carry  on  health  work.  A  beginning  in  this  direction  is  usually  made  by 
the  laws  which  permit  this  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  schools.  Public 
opinion,  ever  sensitive  to  any  sudden  innovation,  is  thus  saved  from  any 
rude  shock  since  school  health  officers  need  be  appointed  only  where  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  such  action.  The  example  of  the  conununities 
leading  in  any  state  in  this  matter  is  contagious;  the  people  find  out  gradu- 
ally that  taking  advantage  of  the  legislation  is  a  good  thing,  and  so  the 
good  work  goes  on.  In  like  manner,  the  example  of  a  progressive  state  is 
followed  by  other  states. 

The  Indiana  legislature  passed  in  191 1  an  act  relating  to  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools.  This  act  is  a  good  example  of  the  permissive  legis- 
lation along  this  line.    The  first  paragraph  of  that  act  reads  as  follows: 

That  all  sdiool  trustees  and  township  trustees  are  herewith  permitted  and  recom- 
mended to  institute  medical  inspection  of  8cho(^  chDdren  at  any  time.  The  said  trustees 
may  require  teachers  annually  to  test  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  school  children  under 
their  charge,  the  said  tests  and  uses  thereof  to  be  made  according  to^the  rules  hereinafter 
authorized. 
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The  act  goes  on  to  define  medical  inspection  as  meaning  the  ^'testing 
of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  school  children  and  the  inspection  of  said 
children  by  school  physicians  for  disease,  disabilities,  decayed  teeth,  or  other 
defects,  which  may  reduce  efficiency  or  tend  to  prevent  their  receiving  the 
full  benefits  of  school  work."  Further  paragraphs  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion provide  the  manner  of  appointing  school  physicians,  declare  that  no 
physician  shall  look  after  the  health  of  more  than  two  thousand  children, 
etc.  While  this  law  merely  permits  medical  inspection  of  schools,  it  has 
been  a  big  help  in  giving  the  health  campaign  in  Indiana  a  strong  impetus. 
The  whole  matter  has  the  sanction  of  the  law  as  being  a  good  thing.  A 
few  corporations  have  taken  up  this  work  and  gradually  others  are  falling 
in  line.  The  matter  of  supervising  the  health  of  school  children  in  Indiana 
is  becoming  an  easier  matter  because  of  legal  aid  and  because  the  people 
are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  the  need  of  sudi  activities  in  the 
schools. 

Any  aggressive  health  campaign  in  any  school  community,  where  the 
public  has  not  been  educated  to  look  with  favor  on  such  efforts,  is  bound  to 
meet  with  opposition.  The  better  informed  part  of  the  conmiunity  will, 
of  course,  sanction  anything  that  is  progressive  and  sensible,  but  a  certain 
type  of  the  citizenry  will  not  for  some  time  be  able  to  see  anything  in  such 
foolishness  as  having  children  listen  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  or  look  at 
a  card  with  big  letters  on  it,  or  carry  home  reports  that " teacher"  has  filled 
out  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  parent  as  to  the  child's  physical  wel- 
fare. The  argument  of  a  certain  type  of  ignorant  parent  is  to  the  effect 
that  "they  didn't  have  no  such  foolishness  when  I  went  to  school  and  I 
never  died."  You  will  readily  infer  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  it  is 
necessary  to  kOl  some  people  before  they  can  be  convinced.  Other  objec- 
tions will  be  made  to  looking  after  the  health  of  the  children  and  especially 
to  any  of  the  school's  interference  with  the  routine  of  the  home.  School 
advice  to  the  effect  that  children  ought  to  be  cleaned  up,  or  have  adenoids 
removed,  or  be  straightened  up  in  other  ways  will  all  too  often  be  resented 
by  the  type  of  parent  that  needs  such  admonishing.  Thru  all  such  oppo- 
sition the  health  administrator  must  go  serenely  on  his  way,  sure  that  he  is 
doing  the  right  thing  in  insisting  on  good  conditions  of  living,  and  sure  also 
that  sometime  the  unwilling  part  of  his  public  will  catch  up  with  him  on 
the  highroad  to  higher  and  better  things. 

One  of  the  biggest  he^s  in  maintaining  good  health  among  any  given 
body  of  school  children  is  to  have  on  the  school  premises  abundant  bathing 
facilities.  Such  facilities  will  be  primarily,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  do  not  have  such  facilities  at  home  or  who  are  neglectful  of 
such  means  of  health;  but  such  a  spirit  can  be  worked  up  in  the  schod  that 
all  children,  rich  and  poor,  will  want  to  use  the  baths  and  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  desire  to  use  the  bathing  privileges  that  the  school  affords. 
This  is  one  phase  of  health  suparvision  that  can  be  managed  without  mudi 
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friction,  since  the  parent  that  is  exposed  to  overmuch  bathing  need  not  be 
disturbed  by  requests  from  the  school  that  he  give  his  child  a  natatorial 
renovation.  The  teacher  or  school  matron  can  see  to  that.  School  baths 
can  be  installed  and  maintained  without  a  great  expense,  and  they  will  ere 
long  prove  themselves,  even  to  the  most  skeptical,  to  be  good  things. 
Cleanliness  is,  indeed,  next  to  Godliness,  and  it  is  also  a  tremendous  hdp 
in  maintaining  proper  health  conditions  in  the  school. 

Every  pupil  in  the  United  States  ought  to  have  at  least  occasionally 
the  attention  of  a  school  physician.  In  every  school  corporation  a  doctor 
ought  to  examine  all  the  children  occasionally  in  times  of  good  health  and 
give  them  extra  attention  in  times  of  contagion  and  danger  to  health.  An 
expert  on  sanitary  conditions  ought  to  go  over  every  school  building  at 
least  once  a  year  and  point  out  any  situation  that  might  prove  harmful  to 
any  child  in  any  way.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  this  OHnes  to  pass 
thruout  our  land.  The  people  thru  their  government  spend  more  on  the 
health  of  live  stock  than  they  do  on  live  people,  but  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  go  ahead  as  best  we  may,  pioneers  tho  we  may  be,  and  dream  and  work 
toward  that  better  day  when  children  in  our  schools  and  in  our  homes  will 
receive  their  just  dues  and  will  be  neither  neglected  nor  forgotten. 

That  there  needs  to  be  a  great  awakening  in  the  matter  of  care  for  public 
health  both  in  the  schools  and  elsewhere  is  shown  from  statistics  compiled 
in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  some  months  ago  and  given  further 
publicity  by  the  Journal  of  EducaUon.  The  statistics  go  something  as 
follows:  New  York  State  spends  for  health  preservation  annually  i^ 
cents  per  inhabitant;  Massachusetts,  4^;  Indiana,  i^;  ELansas,  2^,  etc. 
Fifty  of  the  largest  dties  in  the  cotmtry  averaged  in  1911  30  cents  per 
inhabitant  for  prevention  of  disease  and  loss  of  life,  while  the  average  in 
the  same  dties  for  fire  prevention  was  $1 .63  per  capita.  The  number  of 
preventable  deaths  was  117,724,  invdving  an  economic  loss  of  $200,000,- 
000.  Four  t3rpical  dties  are  dted:  Minneapdis,  fire  prevention,  $1 .67  per 
capita;  disease  prevention,  14  cents.  Portland,  Ore.,  fire,  $1.91;  health, 
13  Cents.  Louisville,  fire,  $1.36;  health,  12  cents.  Providence,  fire,  $1.99; 
health,  1 1  cents.  Prevention  of  fire  is  all  right,  but  why  not  put  the  preser- 
vation of  health  on  an  equal  footing  with  it  ?  The  New  York  City  Health 
Dq)artment  asked  for  200  food  inspectors  and  recdved  30  to  watch  27,000 
places  where  food  is  sold.  Philaddphia  had  7  inspectors  to  watch  8,000 
meat  stores.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  granted  $25,000  to  the  farmers  of 
that  state  for  a  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  a  serum  to  prevent  the 
death  of  their  hogs  by  diolera,  but  rdused  to  grant  a  cent  for  the  manu- 
focture  of  a  serum  (antitoxin)  to  prevent  the  death  of  their  children. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  not  given  thru  any  spirit  of  pessimism,  but 
merdy  to  show  that  the  supervisor  of  health  work  in  the  schools,  as  a  general 
prcq)osition,  has  much  to  contend  with  \i^enever  his  work  comes  in  con- 
flict with  inertia,  indifference,  or  oppodtion  of  a  part  of  the  public  with 
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which  he  deals.    Measured  in  financial  expenditure,  property  in  the  United 

States  is  still  much  more  valuable  than  life. 

It  is  not  the  part,  however,  of  any  earnest  soldier  in  the  war  for  the 

common  good  ever  to  become  discouraged.  If  we  want  to  become  encour- 
aged over  what  is  being  done  in  the  matter  of  conserving  the  health  <rf 
school  children,  let  us  look  back  over  twenty  years.  We  shall  certainly 
become  optimists  when  we  reflect  on  the  difference  between  conditions  then 
and  now.  We  are,  indeed,  on  the  upgrade.  What  the  morrow  will  bring 
forth  we  can  only  guess,  but  we  can  be  siure  that  all  of  oiu:  work  as  con- 
servers  of  the  public  health  is  good  work  and  that  sometime  and  somehow 
this  work  will  have  its  reward. 


INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE   AND    VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

LOUIS  W.  IIAPEER,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

COLLEGE,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

I.  THE  ANOMALY 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  pressing  problems  of  working  pec^le 
a  serious  anomaly  appears  in  American  industrial  education.  The  move- 
ment for  industrial  education  has  been  a  most  desirable  effort  to  help  the 
great  masses  of  our  people  solve  successfully  thru  public  education  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  life — ^that  of  making  a  living.  A  rough 
analysis  of  this  problem  has  associated  vocational  preparation  with  forges 
and  lathes,  special  schools,  and  costly  apparatus.  Educators  have  clam- 
ored long  and  loudly  for  i^ropriations  with  whidi  to  begin  this  work. 
They  have  said,  ''We  can  do  nothing  tmtil  we  get  the  money  with  which 
to  purchase  this  equipment."    And  they  have  done  nothing  without  it 

Now  a  more  thoro  survey  of  the  prime  needs  of  the  world's  workers  will 
reveal  two  very  essential  and  fundamental  .factors  of  vocational  education 
which  most  industrial  courses  and  schools  very  largely  overlook,  and  which 
are,  moreover,  comparativdy  inexpensive.  These  are,  first,  the  develop- 
ment of  general  industrial  intelligence,  including  acquaintanceship  with  the 
complex  industrial  world  of  the  present,  and,  secondly,  thorogoing  education 
in  general,  industrial,  and  occupational  hygiene.  While  they  are  waiting 
for  appnq>riations,  school  systems  could  be  giving,  without  very  great  out- 
lays of  money,  fundamental  instruction  with  regard  to  our  complex  indus- 
trial life  and  this  invaluable  health  education,  largdy  by  the  use  of  the 
schoolmaster's  favorite  instrument,  the  book — a  simple,  inexpensive  tool. 

Let  us  glance  at  just  one  of  these  pr(q)ositions — ^that  in  reference  to 
health  education  for  workers  as  primary  vocational  education.  What  is 
the  health  problem  of  our  working  people?  From  extensive  studies  of 
mortality  statistics  and  the  data  of  private  and  public  insurance  ag^ides 
here  and  abroad,  as  wdl  as  from  many  special  studies,  we  learn,  with  req>ect 
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to  the  illness  problem,  that  there  are  in  this  country  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
million  cases  of  sickness  each  year  among  those  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  effects  of  such  iUnesses  are  weU  known.  lUness  reduces  bodily 
efficiency,  causes  loss  of  work  and  of  wages,  and  frequently  ends  in  death. 
Webb,  Devine,  and  other  social  students  and  workers  are  agreed  that  to  the 
sickness  of  workers  is  directly  due  over  25  per  cent  of  all  poverty  and 
destitution. 

Rubinow,  in  his  Social  InsurancCj  reports  that  in  Austria,  where  the 
government  insures  workers  against  illness  and  where  accurate  records  are 
kept  of  the  illness  problem  of  workers,  with  nearly  three  million  workers 
insured  in  1907,  there  occurred  1,623,000  cases  of  sickness,  causing  a  loss 
of  28,000,000  days;  53  per  cent  of  the  entire  working  army  suffered  such 
loss,  and  the  average  time  lost  was  seventeen  da3rs  each.  How  much  of 
low  vital  working  efficiency  there  resulted  could  not  well  be  measured. 

In  Germany,  with  over  thirteen  million  insured  against  sickness,  there 
were  5,200,000  cases  of  illness  in  1908,  and  the  number  of  days  lost  was 
104,000,000,  an  average  of  eight  days  for  each  of  the  thirteen  millions 
insured.  Of  course,  these  are  only  partial  costs  since  the  public  taxation 
for  public  hospitals  and  other  such  health  agencies  is  not  here  included,  and 
still  other  costs  are  omitted.  Since  we  have  as  yet  in  this  country  no  such 
systems  of  social  insurance,  we  do  not  yet  have  accurate  statistics  of  the 
health  problem  of  our  own  workers.  But  these  illness  losses  may,  from 
several  sources,  be  computed  as  an  average  of  over  two  weeks  of  work 
and  not  far  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  worker's  annual  wages,  including 
medical,  burial,  and  other  expenses,  both  private  and  public.  When  we 
study  the  annual  wages  of  our  workers,  a  large  proportion  of  them  now 
being  industrial  wage-earners  of  the  factory  type,  and  find  that  the  median 
annual  wage  is  not  far  from  $650  to  $700,  and  that  this  sum  is  hardly  up 
to,  and  certainly  not  above,  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for  a  fiunily 
with  which  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living — when  we  see  our 
industrial  peculation  working  so  close  to  this  minimum,  then  we  realize 
what  the  direct  and  indirect  loss  of  even  one-twentieth  of  the  annual  wages 
for  sickness  really  means,  especially  wh^i  we  learn  that  50  per  cent  of  it 
is  reasonably  preventable.  These  data,  of  course,  hardly  show  up  the 
actual  death  and  lowered  vital  efficiency  problems  of  workers.  CXir  work- 
ing peculation  cannot  afford  such  losses!  Over  one-fifth  of  the  children 
brought  into  the  world  each  year,  at  such  cost,  die  in  the  first  year,  and 
half  of  all  bom  into  the  hcHnes  of  our  workers  die  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Over  1,600,000  of  our  total  peculation  die  each  year,  100,000  of 
them  of  school  age.  This  is  an  annual  loss  of  about  2  per  cent  of  our  total 
population,  and,  in  a  modem  enlightened  civilization,  is  about  double  what 
it  shotdd  be.  The  most  fundamental  form  of  general  and  vocational  train- 
ing is  that  which  would  enable  the  working  population  to  meet  moce  effect- 
ively these  death,  illness,  and  lowered  vital  efficiency  losses. 
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Moreover,  the  young  men  and  women,  the  boys  and  giris  of  our  schools, 
very  much  need  this  type  of  vocational  education  because  they  them- 
selves are  seriously  defective  and  ailing.  Dr.  Chisholm's  studies  of  the 
girls  preparing  for  work  in  Manchester,  En^and;  the  great  amount  of 
data  collected  in  our  medical  supervision  of  schools;  and  the  statistics  of 
examinations  for  army  recruits  and  for  those  entering  industry  abroad — 
all  show  the  extreme  importance  of  complete  and  thorogoing  ss^stems  of 
educational  hygiene  for  our  working  population. 

We  do  not  need,  I  think,  to  demonstrate  by  the  statistical  studies  that 
have  been  made  that  the  general,  the  industrial,  and  the  occupational 
hygiene  phases  of  vocational  education  are  woefully  neglected  in  the  schods 
of  this  country.  Our  teachers  do  not  know  the  elements  of  general,  per- 
scmal,  and  public  hygiene,  not  to  mention  industrial  and  occupational 
h3rgiene.  We  have  few  good  textbooks  in  hygiene  in  use,  and  little  or  no 
time  and  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  as  a  school  study.  An  extensive 
study  of  actual  courses  in  vocational  education  shows  that,  with  but  practi- 
cally one  exception,  the  only  progressive  work  of  this  type  is  being  d<me 
abroad.  Our  vocational  comrses,  like  our  general  elementary  and  hig^- 
school  comrses,  almost  entirely  overlook  this  form  of  vocational  preparation. 

The  anomaly  then,  in  summary,  is  about  as  follows:  Hygienic  educa- 
tion an  indispensable  phase  of  vocational  education,  and  yet  an  almost  total 
lack  or  great  inefficiency  of  health  educatioji,  both  general  and  vocational; 
millions  of  workers  suffering  hi^  illness,  death,  and  lowered  vitality  losses, 
and  yet  educators  clamoring  for  the  costiy  tools  for  a  narrow  type  of  voca- 
tional training  while  at  the  same  time  neglecting  the  preparation  so  near, 
so  fundamental,  and  so  comparatively  inexpensive. 

n.     WHAT  IS  BEINO  DONE 

The  best  evidences  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  adequate  attention  to 
this  important  matter  have  been  in  Munich,  Germany,  some  schods  of 
England,  the  schods  of  Sweden,  and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Giris  (not  true  of  the  one  for  boys  as  yet)  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Ker- 
chensteiner  at  Mimich  not  only  has  medical  examinations  and  follow-iq> 
work  and  attention  to  sanitation  and  physical  education,  but  he  has  a  rq;ular 
course  intended  to  give  intdligence  with  req>ect  to  the  complex  industrial 
and  dvic  world  of  today  and  the  elements  of  general,  industrial,  and  occu- 
pational hygiene.  His  course  is  called  ''Civics  and  Hygiene.''  Sweden 
has  all  these  features  but  adds  to  them  a  most  progressive  feature  in  the 
form  of  health  vocational  guidance  and  f dlow-up  work,  including  annual 
medical  examinations  by  govenmient  medical  examiners,  until  the  youth 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  young  man  may  be  changed  from  occu- 
pation to  occupation;  he  may  be  given  shorter  hours  and  guidance  as  to 
his  health  rej^en;  and  may  even  be  kept  out  of  work  altogether  until  he 
is  physically  fit.    In  Enj^and,  medical  supervision  and  foUow-up  vmk 
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with  some  health  vocational  guidance  is  rapidly  making  its  way.  In  these 
countries  the  insurance  of  workers  against  sickness  by  the  state  makes  the 
problem  of  health  preparation  perhaps  not  such  an  acute  one  as  here,  yet 
these  countries  are  leading  the  way  in  school  health  work. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  gives  each  girl  careful  ph3rsical 
examinations,  annually  or  more  often,  and  supplements  these  mth  thoro 
follow-up  work;  the  home  and  school  environments  are  made  as  sanitary 
as  possible;  medical,  corrective,  and  recreational  gynmastics,  including  plays 
and  games,  are  much  used,  meeting  individual  and  conmimiity  needs;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  practical  teaching  of  general  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
and  of  the  most  usable  phases  of  industrial  hygiene,  devdoping  later  into 
specific  occupational  hygiene  for  those  going  into  definite  trades;  and  last, 
but  quite  important,  is  careful  guidance  bdore,  and  follow-up  work  along 
sanitary  and  personal  health  lines  after,  the  giris  have  gone  into  industry. 
Further  than  these  few  examples,  we  can  point  to  little  that  is  worth  while. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  in  getting  employers 
of  htmdreds  and  thousands  of  working  people  to  furnish  each  (me  free  of 
charge  with  an  annual,  very  thorogoing  medical  examination  and  the 
remarkable  revelation  of  the  low  health  status  of  most  of  these  industrial 
workers  show  what  the  world  of  industry  is  beginning  to  think  of  thoro 
health  education  from  the  earliest  years  on.  It,  moreover,  indicates  that 
we  are  here  on  the  right  track. 

m.     WHAT  ICUST  BE  DONE 

We  have  seen  the  anomaly  and  what  is  being  done  in  a  few  places,  mostly 
abroad,  to  eliminate  it.  Let  us  now  see  what  in  this  country  must  be  dcme 
along  this  line.    Briefly,  we  must  have: 

1.  ThoiogdDg  medical  supervidon  of  all  sdiod  children,  aad  those  before  and  after 
the  schod  years  so  far  as  possible,  eq>ecially  annual,  or  more  frequent,  examinations  and 
foDow-up  woric  of  a  corrective  and  preventive  character. 

2.  An  in^roved  sanitary  environment  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work. 

3.  Adequate  individual  and  collective  physical  education,  induding  medicd  and 
corrective  gymnastics,  plays,  gaaies,  recreaticm,  etc. 

4.  Improved  teaching  ol  h3rgiene,  general,  persond,  and  pd>Uc,  generd  industrid 
and  ocQipationd  hypent,  each  person  getting  as  much  of  each  as  is  reasonably  possible, 

5.  Carefd  hedth-vocadond  guidance  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  if  possible. 

Elementary  and  high  sdiools  must  pay  more  attention  to  these  phases 
of  health  education,  employing  teachers  who  have  improved  health  training 
and  textbooks  superior  to  those  in  vogue,  along  the  line  perhaps  of  the 
Gulick  and  of  the  Ritchie  series.  In  the  year  or  so  before  p\xpUa  go  out 
into  industry,  they  must  have  added  some  general  industrial  hygiene  sudi 
as  is  desirable  for  all  workers;  and,  third,  if  possible,  they  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  special  hygienic  precautions  necessary  in  the  special 
occupation  the  pupils  are  sure  to  take  up — occupational  hygiene.  Those 
going  into  teachmg,  for  example,  must,  in  their  prof esdonal  training  know 
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the  hygiene  of  their  occupation;  those  going  into  the  lead  industnes  must 
know  how  to  meet  the  lead-poisoning  problem,  and  so  on. 

Forttmately,  some  good  texts  are  being  published  which  will  aid  in  the 
teaching  side  of  the  problem,  including  general,  personal,  and  public  hygiene 
and  general  industrial  hygiene.  I  take  time  to  mention  one  entitled 
Hygiene  for  the  Worker ,  by  Tolman,  a  textbook  on  personal,  public,  and 
industrial  hygiene  which  hooks  on  to  the  keen  interest  of  chil^en  who  go 
out  into  industry,  and  which  sets  them  at  work  in  direct  industrial  prq>ara- 
tion  in  the  ways  of  health  knowledge,  health  ideals,  and  health  habits  of 
value  to  them  as  workers. 

Another  new  and  hi^-dass  text  for  upper  grades  and  hi^  schools,  but 
more  general  in  its  appeal  and  in  its  subject-matter,  yet  of  very  great 
importance,  is  Coleman's  The  People's  HeaUh.  This  volume  will  be  a 
good  introduction  to  special  industrial  hygiene  for  those  who  go  on  into  or 
thru  hi^  schools  and  trade  schools  of  secondary  grade. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  tentative  program  for  hdping  vocational  edu- 
cation to  enlarge  its  service  slightly  beyond  the  giving  of  mere  trade  skill 
in  order  to  help  the  workers  of  the  country  meet  in  a  healthy,  vigorous 
manner  these  serious  problems  of  life,  and  to  attain  genuine  social  effidency 
so  long  set  up  by  the  president  of  this  section  as  the  aim  of  education.  It 
may  seem  somewhat  progressive,  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  uUra.  As 
Seager  sa3rs  in  his  Social  Insurance:  ''In  the  United  States  we  are  still  so 
far  from  considering  illness  as  anything  beyond  a  private  misfortune  against 
whidi  each  individual  and  eadi  family  should  protect  itself,  as  best  it  may, 
that  G^many's  heroic  method  of  attacking  it  as  a  national  evil  thru  govern- 
mental machinery  seems  to  us  to  bdong  to  another  i^anet"  But  this 
feeling  will  soon  pass,  since  the  governmental  machinery  we  should  chiefly 
use  in  this  democratic  country  is  the  machinery  of  our  public  schools, 
especially  of  our  industrial  courses  and  schools. 
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An  outline  for  this  work  depends  largdy  upon  what  was  done  for  the 
child  before  it  reached  school  age.  Given  the  attitude  toward  general  health 
problems  for  the  child,  it  will  then  be  easy  to  discuss  the  subject  presented 
in  the  title  of  this  paper. 

The  first  question  will  then  be:  When  and  where  does  the  health 
administration  of  schools  b^in?  Is  it  before  the  birth  of  the  chQd,  with 
the  birth  of  the  child,  or  with  the  admission  of  the  duld  into  school  ?  If 
we  go  back  to  the  prenatal  period  we  are  confronted  with  the  problems  of 
eugenics.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  teachers  and  sanitarians  to  solve  these 
problems.    We  can  therefore  leave  out  for  the  time  being  the  question  of 
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eugenics  and  heredity,  and  discuss  the  environment  of  the  child  beginning 
with  the  subject  of  infant  welfare.  It  is  said  that  the  mortality  among 
infants  is  greater  in  the  state  of  New  York  at  large  than  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  great  activity  in  New  York 
City  during  the  past  few  years  looking  to  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality, 
while  no  similar  effort  has  been  made  in  the  state  at  large.  Like  compari- 
sons can  undoubtedly  be  made  for  other  districts  thruout  this  country. 

If  child  welfare  work  were  properly  carried  out,  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  health  of  each  child  up  to  the  time  of  its  entrance  upon 
school  life.  It  would  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  out  a  school-census 
card  for  each  child  as  it  entered  school,  similar  to  the  one  whidi  I  now 

show  you. 

Disease-Cei^tts  Cabd 

(rACB  or  casd] 
I. 2. 

Grrea  name  in  fuU 


Family  name 


AddrcH  while  attending  achool  in  Minnesota 
Strilce  out  woidi  which  da  not  apply 
fTownship 

4.  Home  address^  VOlage     of 

Icity 
County  of State  of 


Minn. 


5.  Date  of  birth 


6.  Place  of  birth 


7.  Give  dates  of  residence  outside  Minnesota 


I 


1 


[Back  of  Card] 

To  be  filled  out  by  student's  mother  if  possible,  otherwise  by  person  who 
cared  for  student  during  childhood. 


I  know  this  student  had 

Chickenpoz  when 

Diphtheria  when 


German  measles  when  _ 
Infantile  paralysis  when 

Measles  when 

Mumps  when 


Pneumonia  when 

Rheumatism  when 

Scarlet  fever  when 

Smallpox  when  

Tonsillitis  when 

Tuberculosis  when 

Typhoid  fever  when 

Whooping  cou^  when 
and 


(Nameofdimier 


when 


years  old 
years  <^d 
years  old 
3rears(dd 
years  old 
years  dd 
years  old 
years  (dd 
years  dd 
years  dd 
years  old 
years  dd 
years  old 
years  old 
years  old 


I 


Student  was  vaccinated  when 
Signed 


years  old 


MolkerofSMMt 
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When  a  student  has  been  absent  because  of  an  attack  of  one  of  the 
diseases  listed  on  the  card,  the  fact  should  be  entered  on  his  card  when  he 
returns  to  school,  after  the  sickness.  If  such  an  attack  occurs  during 
vacation,  the  entry  should  be  made  when  school  is  resumed  following  the 
.vacation.  The  teachers  must  question  the  children,  or  the  parents  if 
necessary,  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

When  new  children  enter  school,  cards  should  be  given  them  for  their 

parents  to  fill  out    When  a  pupil  is  promoted  or  transferred  to  another 

school,  the  disease-census  card  should  go  with  the  pupil. 

NozB.— The  summaries  &om  schods  thniout  the  state  win  be  tabulated,  the  results 
studied  and  expressed  in  charts,  diagrams,  etc,  to  be  published  for  information  of  school 
and  health  authorities  by  the  Division  of  Epidemiology  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

As  we  now  understand  medical  supervision  of  schools  the  duties  imposed 
are: 

1.  To  discover  ph3r^cal  defects. 

2.  To  guard  against  preventable  diseases. 

3.  To  wBtdi  the  physical  devdqpment  of  the  child. 

4.  Sanitation  as  relating  to  sdiool  buildings  and  their  surroundings. 

5.  The  education  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  puUic^iealth  matters, 

With  the  proper  supervision  of  the  child,  we  wotdd  have  knowledge 
of  its  physical  defects  before  it  entered  school.  With  the  schod-census 
card,  we  would  know  whidi  children  were  protected  from  any  one,  or  from 
all,  of  the  diseases  common  to  school  children.  This  is  most  important, 
fpr  with  the  knowledge  we  have  we  know  that  the  spread  of  disease  is  not 
due  to  the  typical  case  alone.  The  question  is  often  asked:  Where  did  the 
patient  get  his  infection?  The  difficulty  in  answering  this  will  be  under- 
stood when  we  keep  in  mind  the  sources  of  danger.    These  are: 

z.  The  immune  or  convalescent  germ  carrier. 

2.  The  mild  unrecognized  case. 

3.  The  mild  concealed  case. 

4.  The  recognized  sick  individual. 

In  the  past  we  have  given  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  individuals  of  the 
fourth  group,  ignoring  to  a  great  extent  the  first  three  groups.  Yet  any 
one  of  these  is  really  more  dangerous  than  the  fourth  group,  for  people  of  the 
latter  dass  are  generally  at  home  during  a  part  of  the  danger  period,  even 
if  not  quarantined,  for  they  are  of  necessity  restrained  by  their  illness. 
Further,  being  known  cases,  they  are  naturally  avoided. 

Medical  supervision  of  schools  should  protect  the  children  from  the 
first  three  sources  of  danger:  (a)  by  the  prompt  discovery  of  the  concealed 
or  unrecognized  cases,  (b)  by  the  i^ompt  discovery  of  the  carrier  whose 
presence  is  made  evident  by  the  appearance  of  disease  among  the  non- 
inmiune. 

In  dealing  with  i^eventable  diseases  we  have  to  consider  the  primary 
case  and  the  secondary  cases.    With  proper  sanitation  we  should  have 
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neither  of  these,  but  admitting  our  inability  at  present  to  prevent  the 
primary  case,  those  who  have  responsibility  in  deling  with  these  matters 
must  admit  that  they  are  deserving  of  blame  if  secondary  cases  i^pear, 
for  their  existence  is  proof  positive  that  the  primary  case  has  not  been 
pnq>erly  cared  for. 

Preventable  diseases  continue  because  of  ignorance  or  indifference. 
We  cannot  excuse  oursdves  any  longer  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  as  to  how 
to  prevent  the  diseases  common  to  school  children. 

Watching  the  physical  development  of  the  child  is  important  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  all  children  of  a  given 
age  are  physically  equal.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  individual  child  that  is 
I^ysically  bdow  par  to  expect  it  to  do  the  work  of  the  normal  child.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  normal  children  of  a  given  dass  to  hold  them  back  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  subnormal  ones. 

Sanitaticm  as  relating  to  the  school  building  and  its  surroundings  covers: 

z.  The  selection  of  a  proper  site  for  the  sdiooL 

2.  The  proper  orientation  of  the  building. 

3.  The  proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  the  building. 

4.  The  sanitary  control  of  the  building  and  its  surroundings  on  the  schod  grounds. 

5.  The  sanitary  control  of  the  environment  of  the  sdiool  building. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  these  points  is  not  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  in  health  administration  of  schods  ? 
I  presume  we  will  all  agree  that  this  work  should  be  carried  out  by  an 
organized  staff  consisting  of  the  school  physicians,  the  school  nurses,  and 
the  teadiers.    I  have  named  these  in  the  order  of  their  responsibility. 

Who  shall  have  charge  of  this  work — ^the  health  authorities  or  the 
sdiool  authorities  ?  That  should  depend  upon  conditions.  Special  schools 
have  in  the  past  had  physical  directors.  In  some  places  the  physical 
director  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  medical  supervision  of  the  schools. 
But  the  great  majority  of  schools  (and  this  implies  equally  to  the  small  dty, 
the  village,  and  the  country  school)  have  no  i^ysical  director.  If  a  system 
of  medical  supervision  is  decided  upon,  the  entire  staff,  exdusive  of  the 
teachers,  must  be  diosen.  Are  the  medical  men  chosen  to  be  of  the  physical 
director  type  acting  under  authority  of  the  school  board,  or  are  they  to  be 
trained  sanitarians  under  the  health  department?  The  physical  director 
should,  of  course,  be  able  to  discover  all  defects  in  the  school  child,  but,  if 
the  proper  authorities  have  done  their  duty  up  to  the  time  of  the  duld's 
reaching  school  age,  he  should  have  to  be  on  his  guard  only  for  defects  that 
may  sppcu  after  the  child  enters  school  It  should  be  his  duty  to  watch 
the  i^iysical  devdopment  of  every  child.  He  certainly  is  in  a  position  to 
supervise  the  sanitary  requirements  in  and  around  the  school  btdlding.  If 
he  is  properly  trained  to  guard  against  preventable  diseases,  as  he  should  be, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  take  charge  of  the  medical  supervision  of  schools.    He 
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must  realize,  however,  that  this  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  his 
work.  He  must  find  the  carriers  of  disease:  the  mild  imrecognized  cases 
and  the  mild  concealed  cases.  He  must  remember  that  he  is  directly  or 
indirectly  in  constant  touch  with  the  school-teachers  and  the  children, 
while  the  health  authorities  have  to  do  only  with  those  who  are  sick  or 
associated  with  the  sick. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  should  be  no  secondary  cases  of  disease. 
The  primary  cases  of  commmiicable  diseases  among  children  in  this  country 
at  least  are  very  likely  to  infect  other  children  in  the  school.  If  the  physical 
director  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  guarding  against  iM:eventable 
diseases  among  the  schod  children,  he  must  be  a  trained  and  efficient 
epidemiologist.  Not  only  must  he  find  the  dangerous  individuals  in  the 
school,  but  he  must  promptly  advise  the  health  authorities  of  the  facts 
in  order  that  they  may  get  in  touch  with  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
child  outside  the  school.  But  here  another  difficulty  manifests  itself. 
Health  organization  in  our  rural  districts,  in  the  majority  of  our  villages, 
and  even  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  cities  is  either  entirely  lacking  or  so 
primitive  or  inefficient  that,  even  should  the  physical  director  discover 
conditions  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  health  authorities,  he  may 
have  difficulty  in  finding  such  proper  authorities  to  whom  he  may  refer 
them.  Educators  and  boards  of  education  should  recognize  these  con- 
ditions. They  should  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  hesdth  of  the  child 
is  more  important  than  its  education,  that  an  educated  child  without 
health  is  an  economic  loss. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  that  our  efforts  should  be  bent  toward 
securing  the  pnq>er  health  administration  of  schools.  This  should  apfdy  to 
the  rural  and  semi-rural  districts  as  well  as  the  large  cities.  It  is  not 
possible  to  establish  two  efficient  organizations  where  there  is  not  even  one 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  establish  an  efficient  health 
organization  for  rural  districts  and  also  an  independent  organizaticm  to 
look  after  health  administration  of  schools.  The  larger  cities  may  work  out 
their  own  individual  problems  as  may  seem  most  desirable,  but  other  com- 
mimities  can  get  the  best  results  only  by  combining  general  health  adminis- 
tration and  the  health  administration  of  schods. 

Every  section  of  the  country  should  have  a  wdl-trained  whde-time 
health  officer  and  medical  school  supervisor.  Recognizing  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  these  places  filled  by  two  distinct  individuals,  we  should  wori: 
together  to  secure  oat  competent  man  to  fill  both  places.  The  school 
ph3^idan  should  therefore  be  the  health  officer  for  his  district  or,  if  in  a 
dty,  the  head  of  a  bureau  or  division  under  the  health  department.  In 
cities  where  medical  assistants  are  needed,  these  should  be  entirely  under 
his  charge  and  he  should  be  respcmsible  for  their  efficiency. 

As  to  the  school  nurse:  Her  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  schod- 
room.    It  is  largely  follow-up  wrak  in  the  hcnne.    She  is  a  most  valuable 
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aid  to  the  health  authorities.  In  large  cities  her  findings  should  promptly 
be  made  a  part  of  the  health  officer's  records.  In  the  smaller  municipalities^ 
and  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  health  officer  and  medical  supervisor 
of  sdiools  are  one  and  the  same,  the  teacher's  records  should  at  once  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  health  records. 

There  is  still  another  important  point  in  the  health  administration  of 
sdiools,  viz.,  an  improved  method  of  instruction  in  health  matters  for  both 
leacher  and  pupil.  More  attention  should  be  given  in  normal  schools,  col- 
lies, and  universities  to  the  prq>aration  of  teachers  for  their  responsibilities 
in  caring  for  the  health  of  sdiool  diildren,  and  the  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic sdiools  of  subjects  dealing  with  health  should  be  made  interesting  and 
practical. 

No  one  should  expect  a  teacher  to  become  an  expert  physical  director, 
or  epidemiologist,  but  such  individual  should  at  once  recognize  suspidous 
conditions  and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  sdiool  phjrsidan  or  the 
school  nurse.  In  dealing  with  such  conditions  the  suspidous  individual 
should  be  considered  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  The  public  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  proper  health  administration  of  schools  is  a  most  important  eco- 
nomic problem  from  every  point  of  view.  The  annual  economic  loss  in 
the  United  States  from  preventable  diseases  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000. 
One  and  one-half  million  people  in  the  United  States  are  constantly 
su£Fering  from  preventable  diseases.  About  one-half  of  the  annual  deaths 
in  Minnesota,  and  I  presume  the  same  is  true  in  other  states,  are  due  to 
preventable  causes.  A  large  percentage  of  this  loss  of  life  and  property 
can  be  prevented  by  the  proper  administration  of  health  in  schools. 


THJ^  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHILD  IN  LEARNING 

S.   S.  COLVIN,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

The  question  of  mental  hygiene  is  in  the  last  anal3^is  a  matter  of 
attitude.  An  attitude  itself  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  immediate 
environment,  in  part  by  preceding  external  conditions,  and  in  part  by  the 
inborn  nature  and  original  tendendes  which  the  individual  inherits.  For 
example,  the  tendency  to  be  annoyed  which  a  child  may  show  in  sdiool  may 
be  due  to  conditions  that  exist  in  the  sdioolroom,  it  may  be  due  to  an 
irritable  disposition  that  has  been  devdoped  thru  unfortunate  home  con- 
ditions, or  it  may  arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  an  inborn  predisposition.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  remedy  lies  in  changing  the  sdiool  atmosphere;  in 
the  second  instance,  there  is  hope  thru  re-education  of  removing  the  tend- 
ency; while  in  the  third  instance,  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  make 
the  environment  of  such  a  character  as  to  offer  the  least  incentive  to 
the  expression  of  the  imdesirable  attitude.    Whatever  the  reason  for  this 
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attitude,  its  result  is  to  effect  disadvantageously  the  entire  learning  of 
the  child. 

Attitudes  that  benefit  behavior  may  be  considered  as  essentially  health- 
ful; those  that  injure  behavior,  that  make  it  uncertain,  irr^;ular,  and  with- 
out dear  purpose,  that  lower  its  value,  are  as  truly  unhygienic  as  are  those 
physical  conditions  which  m^ke  the  body  less  efficient.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
attitude  of  the  child  in  learning  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  inq)ortance  in 
the  discussion  of  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  pupil.  Some  of  the  attitudes 
that  are  obviously  unhygienic  are  worry,  fear,  discouragement,  lack  of  self- 
confidence,  and  all  forms  of  excessive  excitement  or  undue  depression. 
These  have  been  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  them  here.  I  wish,  however,  to  consider  a 
specific  attitude  that  has  not  been  given  sufficient  attention  and  which, 
at  the  first  glance,  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  removed  from  those  states 
of  mind  which  are  commonly  thought  of  as  unhygienic.  However,  if  we 
keep  to  the  point  of  view  that  all  mental  dispositions  that  tend  to  lower 
the  efficiency  of  the  child's  conduct  are  unhealthy,  we  shall  see  at  once 
that  this  particular  attitude  is  as  truly  unhygienic  as  others  which  are  more 
often  considered  as  evidences  of  a  diseased  mind. 

The  attitude  to  which  I  refer  is  difficult  to  describe  by  a  single  tarn. 
It  is  a  condition  of  lack  of  interest  in,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  with,  the 
particular  task  at  hand.  The  lack  of  interest  and  the  dissatisfaction  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  learner  sees  no  significance  in  his  task.  It  means 
nothing  to  him.  It  b  not  worth  while,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences. 
There  is  no  result  that  is  pleasurable,  no  end  to  the  activity  that  meets  his 
approval.  This  condition  of  the  mind  toward  the  task  at  once  makes  the 
child's  entire  behavior  in  relation  to  it  of  little  value.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  of  most  dbildren  and  of  adults  is  done  for  some  end  beyond  the  work 
itself.  Work  that  would  not  be  undertaken  for  its  own  sake  can  become 
pleasurable  if  the  end  in  sight  is  a  desirable  one.  When  this  end  is  reason- 
ably immediate,  and  seems  of  sufficient  value,  the  work  is  done  well  with  a 
cheerful  spirit,  and  the  whole  mental  tone  of  the  individual  is  sane  and 
normal.  When  the  end  is  far  away  and  uncertain,  or  when  it  does  not  appeal 
as  of  value  in  any  case,  the  work  is  mediocre,  perfunctory,  and  listless,  while 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  worker  is  depressed  and  unsotmd.  The  health- 
ful attitude  of  mind  is  to  go  about  one's  work  with  cheerfulness  and  zest, 
but  this  attitude  cannot  be  present  when  the  work  itself  is  dbtasteful 
either  in  its  immediate  exercise  or  in  its  results. 

This  fact  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  industries.  One  of  the  chief 
problems  that  confront  the  employer  is  to  keep  those  who  are  working  f<»r 
him  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  do  their  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  work  itself  pleasurable.  In  most  industries  it  is 
of  a  routine  and  mechanical  nature^  requiring  little  thought  and  giving 
practically  no  opportunity  for  variation.    It  is  duU  and  depressing.    The 
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average  workman  who  sees  nothing  in  it  but  the  means  of  earaing  an  imvary- 
ing  daily  wage  is  likely  to  do  it  just  well  enough  to  "get  by."  He  may 
know  that  hard,  conscientious,  intelligent  work  is  likely  in  the  end  to  secure 
promotion,  but  the  end  is  far  off  and  uncertain;  it  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
and  near  to  make  the  work  worth  while.  Only  in  a  vague  way  is  it  con- 
nected with  his  success.  If,  however,  the  workman  knows  that  every  bit 
of  extra  endeavor  that  he  puts  forth  is  to  result  in  an  added  amount  of 
money  in  the  weekly  pay  envelope,  his  whole  attitude  is  almost  certain  to 
change.  It  is  worth  while  now  to  do  his  best;  there  is  joy  in  the  work. 
Like  the  runner  who  trains  for  the  race,  he  finds  that  the  laborious  activities 
in  which  he  must  engage  become  pleasurable  in  the  thought  of  their 
result. 

What  is 'true  of  the  workman  is  likewise  true  of  the  child  and  youth  in 
school.  If  they  are  to  have  a  proper  attitude  toward  their  work,  it  must 
seem  to  them  worth  while.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  education  today 
is  to  make  the  task  appear  valuable  to  those  who  are  pursuing  it.  This 
applies  to  every  stage  of  education  from  the  primary  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  the  university.  It  is  less  in  evidence  in  vocational  and 
tedmical  education  than  elsewhere;  but  it  exists  even  here.  The  college 
youth  often  seems  to  take  the  general  and  cultural  courses  in  the  curriculum 
as  little  short  of  a  joke.  "Student  activities,"  so  called,  are  never  intd- 
lectual  activities.  The  vast  majority  of  youths  who  are  pursuing  an 
academic  education  see  little  relationshq)  between  it  and  life.  It  does 
not  appeal  to  them  as  of  any  particular  value.  This  attitude  is  surdy  an 
unhealthy  one.  Often,  perhaps  always,  the  doing  of  something  for  no 
genuine  purpose  is  worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all.  It  surely  is  worse 
than  doing  anjrthing  that  appeals  to  the  learner  from  the  positive  standpoint. 
In  earlier  times  this  belief  in  the  lack  of  value  of  college  studies  resulted 
in  all  sorts  of  irresponsible  and  even  vicious  forms  of  behavior  among 
college  students.  Fortunatdy,  today  athletics  and  social  functions  pro- 
vide something  that  is  seemingly  worth  while,  and  are  doubtless  inq>ortant 
factors  in  contributing  to  the  sanity  of  ooU^e  men  and  women.  No  one 
interested  in  education,  however,  can  help  r^[retting  the  fact  that  often 
poise  and  intellectual  soundness  are  not  secured  thru  the  coU^^  subjects 
themselves,  but  rather  thru  outside  activities. 

Similar  conditions  confront  the  pupils  in  the  high  school  and  the  ele- 
mentary school.  In  so  far  as  their  work  lacks  purpose,  is  devoid  of  signifi- 
cance, and  appears  as  a  mere  formal  ezerdse,  an  imhealthy  attitude  of 
mind  is  created  toward  this  work,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
work,  in  and  for  itself,  is  a  pleasurable  exerdse.  Fortunately,  the  pleasure 
of  intellectual  exercise  is  sufficient  in  some  instances  to  give  a  real  zest  and 
purpose  to  the  school  activities.  However,  this  desire  of  activity,  for 
activity's  sake,  is  woefully  insufficient,  especially  when  the  pupil  reaches 
the  age  when  life-interests  begin  to  develop,  and  the  value  of  school  work 
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is  estimated  largely  in  terms  of  its  practical  significance.  Unless  some 
real  motive  for  the  school  activities  is  then  found,  a  motive  that  possesses 
a  strong  appeal  and  the  end  of  which  is  not  so  far  removed  as  to  appear  for 
a  long  time  unattainable,  the  school  activities  are  bound  to  suffer,  and  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  child  toward  his  work  is  seriously  impaired. 

There  are  several  motives  that  may  vitalize  the  sdhool  work  and  bring 
about  a  helpful  attitude  toward  it.  When  the  pupil  reaches  an  age  where 
vocational  interests  begin  to  loom  large,  the  practical  subjects,  so  called,  are 
likely  to  seem  worth  while.  However,  these  subjecls  can  be  introduced 
only  in  a  limited  degree  into  the  elementary  school.  To  attempt  to  make 
the  entire  program  of  such  a  nature  as  to  insure  this  practical  appeal  would 
seriously  upset  the  present  course  of  study  and  surely  would  be  undesirable. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ultimate  worth  of  these  narrowly  practical 
subjects,  we  cannot  substitute  these  for  the  foundation  studies  that  are 
essential  in  the  ordinary  eqidpment  for  life.  These  latter  are  even  more 
practical,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  vocational  subjects,  and 
yet  their  value  from  the  practical  point  of  view  cannot  be  readily  seen  by 
the  pupil. 

However,  we  can  make  them  seem  worth  while  if  we  can  show  that  they 
are  connected  with  life  in  a  rather  definite  way.  Altho  it  is  difficult  to 
present  the  arithmetic,  the  spelling,  the  geography,  and  the  history  so  that 
their  essential  significance  for  the  life  of  the  school  boy  is  at  once  apparent 
to  him,  something  can  be  done  by  connecting  these  subjects  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  common  activities  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  and  with  the  daily  interests  of  the  child.  The  boy  who  finds 
percentage  a  bore,  as  ordinarily  taught,  may  work  up  an  interest  for  it  in 
figuring  out  the  standing  of  ball  teams;  the  girl  who  finds  little  meaning  in 
the  textbook  statements  of  elementary  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
may  become  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  these  by  applying  them  to  home  con- 
ditions. The  immediate  and  direct  application  of  any  principle  to  daily 
life  at  once  tends  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  any 
subject  that  is  so  applied  is  likely  to  become  of  significance  to  the  pupil. 

However,  there  are  parts  of  subjects  at  least  that  have  neither  a  clear 
vocational  significance  nor  a  definite  practical  application.  These  must 
be  made  worth  while  in  other  ways.  Most  pupils  who  can  find  no  other 
significance  in  a  subject  strive  to  attach  a  value  to  it  in  terms  of  school 
marks.  This  tendency  to  find  worth  and  meaning  in  a  study  from  the 
point  of  view  of  grades  is  very  widespread.  A  great  many  pupils  seem  to 
think  that  the  principal  significance  of  the  recitation  lies  in  marking. 
Some  principals  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  impress  upon  the 
children  that  they  are  being  marked  for  everything  that  they  do,  if  a  high 
grade  of  work  is  to  be  secured  from  them.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
careful  and  accurate  marking  in  school  work  is  important  and  essential  for 
best  results,  and  while  it  is  better  that  pupils  should  study  for  marks  than 
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that  they  should  study  with  no  aim  in  view  that  appears  to  them  worth 
whUe,  an  excessive  emphasis  on  marking  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  is  ahnost  as  unhygienic  as  the  attitude  which 
finds  no  worth  at  all  in  the  work.  The  pupil  who  considers  that  the  mark 
is  the  only  aspect  of  the  work  that  has  real  meaning  is  shut  off  from  most 
of  the  higher  phases  of  mental  activity  and  intellectual  interests. 

Closely  connected  with  the  significance  of  marks  as  an  aim  for  work  is 
the  significance  of  the  school  ta^  from  the  standpoint  of  rivalry.  This 
attitude  is  entirely  normal  and  usually  helpful  if  it  is  not  excessivdy  devel- 
oped. Rivalry  with  one's  mates  that  is  friendly  and  sportsmanlike,  and, 
better  still,  rivalry  with  one's  self  to  better  one's  previous  record,  gives  a 
virile  tone  to  the  work  of  the  school  that  should  not  be  imderestimated. 
However,  rivalry  between  various  individuals  in  a  group  or  between  various 
groups  may  become  extreme  and  has  certain  definite  dangers.  Some 
teachers  believe  that  rivalry  should  have  little  place  in  the  school  work. 
In  any  event  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  legitimate  purpose  for  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  school  activities. 

Thus  there  are  times  when  the  significance  of  school  activities  cannot  be 
made  evident  thru  their  vocational  value;  again  these  activities  cannot 
always  be  directly  applied  to  the  matters  that  interest  the  child  in  his  daily 
life;  occasionally  marks  are  ineffectual  and  always  are  in  danger  of  being 
overemphasized;  and,  finally,  the  ^irit  of  rivalry  may  be  easily  developed 
to  excess. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  means  by  which  work  may  be  made  sig- 
nificant to  the  child  and  which  fortunately  possesses  no  inherent  dangers 
and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  Whenever  the  child 
feels  that  he  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  school  work  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tributing to  it  and  adding  something  of  worth,  he  is  likely  to  feel  that  this 
work  is  really  a  part  of  himself,  and  that  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  personal 
affair.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  recall  a  fifth-grade  class  in  which  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  pupils  was  unusuaUy  sound  and  healthful.  To  a  great 
degree  this  attitude  was  secured  because  the  teacher  made  it  her  aim  to 
develop  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  each  and  eveiy 
lesson.  It  was  her  custom,  for  example,  to  send  certain  children  to  the 
pubUc  library  to  select  books  that  were  suitable  for  the  class  to  use  as 
collateral  reading  in  American  history.  These  pupOs  not  only  selected 
the  books,  but  they  told  the  class  the  reasons  for  their  choice  and  the  most 
important  points  in  the  books  as  they  related  to  the  class  work.  Other 
pupils  brought  in  postcards  and  magazine  clippings  for  exhibition  when  the 
class  was  discussing  foreign  travel  in  connection  with  geography,  or  daily 
happenings  in  their  study  of  current  events.  Some  of  the  children  prepared 
questions  on  the  lesson  to  ask  others;  all  in  some  way  or  another,  according 
to  their  ability,  aimed  to  do  something  to  add  to  their  lesson  and  to  make 
it  a  part  of  themselves.    I  am  indined  to  believe  that  this  method  of 
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attacking  the  work,  which  makes  the  learner  a  coatributor  as  well  as  a  mere 
learner,  is  likely  to  do  more  than  any  of  the  other  means  suggested  to  make 
the  value  of  the  school  work  apparent  to  the  pupil.  I  am  sure  at  least  that 
unless  this  is  done,  or  unless  some  other  method  is  devised  for  securing  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  school  work  id  all  grades  is  likely  to  prove 
a  sorry  faUure;  and  even  worse  than  the  failure  of  the  work  itself  is  tlie 
failure  of  the  pupil  to  find  anything  worth  while  in  the  sdiool  activities,  for 
this  can  result  only  in  a  most  unsound  and  dangerous  attitude  that  is  likely 
to  be  carried  from  the  sdioolroom  into  life  itself  and  which  is  sure  to  entail 
most  serious  consequences. 
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Fntidml^JUMaiaas  Rots  Poon,  pceiSdent,  Posse  Konnal  Scbool  of  Gymnastics 

Boston,  Mass. 

Vi€»-PruUmf—W.  J.  Momilaw,  University  o£  Oiicsfo Oiicsfo,  HI. 

Skmory— OsBOM  Rtaw,  snperintendent  of  Jordan  Sdwol  Distzict,  Salt  Lake  Coonty 

Midvak.  Utah 

FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  8,  19x4 

The  meeting  of  the  department  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  a.ic.  in  the  Madismi 
School  with  President  Posse  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  May  G.  Long,  supervisor  of  physical  training, 
public  schools,  Everett,  Wash.,  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tempore. 

Tbt  following  program  was  presented: 

"Physical  Care  and  Training  of  Children  in  European  Schools"  (illustrated) — Carl 
G.  Rathmann,  assistant  superintendent  of  instruction,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Tlie  Physical  Director  in  Relation  to  the  School" — Mary  £.  Samson,  physical 
director.  State  Normal  School,  Winona.  Minn. 

"  Shall  Sex  Hygiene  Be  Taught  in  the  Public  Schools  ?  "— F.  J.  Sperry,  superintendent 
of  schoob,  MankatOj  Minn.;  Charles  H.  Keene,  M.D.,  supervisor  of  hygiene  and  physical 
training,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mabel  M.  Wright,  phyacal  director  of  girls,  Schurz  High 
School,  Chicago,  JQI.  (In  the  absence  of  Superintendent  Sperry,  his  paper  was  read  by 
President  Poase.) 

Hie  ftdlowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  Pf entfeii/— Banmeas  Rose  Poase,  president.  Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics , 
Boston,  Maaa, 

For  Vice-President — Clara  Gregory  Baer,  profeaaor  of  physical  education,  Newoomb 
College,  Tulane  Univeraity  of  Louisdana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Secretary — ^May  G.  Long,  supervisor  of  physical  training,  public  schook,  Everett, 
Wash. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  this  department  go  on  record  as  suggesting  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  study  of  sex  hygiene  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  department. 
The  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resohed,  That  by  the  death  of  Jakob  Bolin,  professor  of  physical  education.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  cause  of  physical  education  in  America  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable,  most  earnest,  and  most  enthusiastic  workers. 

SECOND  SESSION— FUday  Atternoon,  July  10,  X914 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3:30  p.m.,  and  the  following  program  was 
given: 

''The  Rdation  of  the  Teacher  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  in  Our  State  Normal 
Schools  to  the  Secondary  Schook" — ^Anme  C.  Skeele,  instructs  in  hygiene  and  phjrsical 
training.  State  Normal  Schod,  North  Adams,  Mass.  (In  the  absence  of  the  author,  this 
p^>  er  was  read  by  May  G.  Long,  secretaiyiv'o  tempore), 

"The  History  of  the  Development  of  Physical  Education  at  Newcomb  College" — 
Clara  Gregory  Baer,  professor  of  physical  education,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  Uni- 
veraity of  Louisiana,  New  Orieans,  La. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"Swedish  Gymnastics  in  American  Schools" — W.  P.  Hubert  voo  BUjenbut^ 
director  of  phys^  education,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Breda,  Netherlands. 

"The  Heart  Vcditme  in  Man— the  Nitrous  Oxide  Method  and  the  Results  of  Pro- 
fessor Franz  Milller" — Elmer  Berry,  professor  of  physiology,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Aasodaticm  Ccdl^e,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

May  G.  Long,  Seentary  fro  lempor* 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PBYSICAL  CARE  AND  TRAimNG  OP  CHILDREN  IN  EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS 

CAKL  G.  BATHMAHH,  ASSISTANT  SIJFESINTENDENT  OF  IKSTBUCTION, 

ST.  utms,  UO. 

Physical  training  is  a  r^ular  part  of  the  school  curriculum  in  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  Eun^e  and  is  considered  an  essential  part.  Every  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  in  the  eight  countries  in  which,  two  years 
ago,  I  made  my  observations  has  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls. 

More  time  is  given  to  physical-training  work  there  than  in  our  schools. 
The  health  and  physical  well-being  of  ihe  sdiool  child  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  the  proper  care  and  training  of  his  body,  are  given  the 
most  careful  attention  by  tiie  sdiool  authorities,  but  not  by  them  alone. 
Organizations  of  men  and  women  for  the  care  of  children,  which  are  found 
everywhere,  co-operate  with  the  educational  authorities  of  state  and  com- 
munity in  looking  after  the  physic^  welfare  of  the  school  diildren.  These 
associations  are  somewhat  tike  our  school  patrons'  associations,  or  fathers' 
and  mothers'  dubs,  but  with  a  larger  membership  and  a  more  extended 
scope  of  work.    Their  relations  to  the  schools  are  as  follows: 

The  school  work  proper — the  administration  of  the  schools,  the  training 
and  appointment  of  teachers,  the  framing  of  the  course  of  study,  the  sdec- 
tionof  textbooks,  etc.,  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  state  and  dty  govenmients. 
But  all  the  people  are  concerned  in  the  education  of  their  diildren  and  the 
pet^le  insist  that  they  be  given  part  of  the  educational  work.  They  want 
to  co-operate  with  the  school  authorities  to  afford  the  rising  generation  the 
very  best  educational  i^^xtrtunities,  and  the  authorities  welcome  this 
co-<q>eration  and  encourage  it  in  every  way. 

The  state  and  dty  governments  furnish  the  school  buildings,  equip 
them  with  all  that  is  necessary,  and  supply  well-trained  teachers.  The 
people's  associations  see  that  the  child  is  in  proper  condition  to  go  to 
school  and  to  spend  his  time  in  school  to  the  best  advantage. 

Food,  shdter,  and  dothing  are  supplied  to  everyone  who  needs  It. 
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by  thdr  parents  during  the  hours  of  the  day,  because  both  parents  have  to 
go  to  work.  These  children  would  have  to  remain  without  care  after  sdiool 
hours.  In  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Scandinavian  coimtries  where  the 
school  sessions  are  now  from  seven  to  twelve  in  summer  and  from  eight  to 
one  in  winter,  the  children  would  be  left  to  themselves  the  whole  after- 
noon were  not  some  of  the  school  buildings  opened  and  maintained  for 
them  by  the  people's  organizations. 

During  the  vacation  period  the  activity  of  these  organizations  for  the 
welfare  of  children  who  must  be  cared  for  is  greatly  extended.  In  America 
we  hardly  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  and  highly  beneficial 
work  of  these  school  organizations  during  the  vacation  periods.  Excursion 
trips,  mostly  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  are  arranged  every  year  for  the 
pupils  who  want  to  take  part  in  them.  On  my  trips  from  Stockholm  to 
Copenhagen,  from  Berlin  to  Mimich,  from  Munich  to  Vienna,  I  saw,  from 
the  train,  many  groups  of  bo3rs  or  girls,  equipped  with  their  knapsacks, 
walking  thru  the  country  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  enjoying  their  vaca- 
tion greatly.  They  showed  the  keenest  interest  in  ever3rthing  around 
them,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city  they  not  only 
had  profited  as  to  their  ph3rsical  well-being,  but  had  acquired  much  moral 
training,  and  that,  thru  the  many  new  impressions  received,  their  mental 
horizon  had  become  wider  and  they  were  better  able  to  take  up  their 
school  work. 

These  vacation  excursions  are  not  intended  for  the  diildren  of  the  poor 
who  live  in  crowded  tenement  houses.  For  them  a  longer  stay  in  the 
country  is  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  associations,  and  they  are 
sent  to  the  vacation  colonies  established  by  the  organizations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  For  mentally  defective,  crippled,  ph3rsicaUy  weak, 
anemic,  and  tubercular  children,  special  vacation  colonies  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  such  children  are  maintained  at  the  seashore,  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  other  places.  For  the  children  who  remain  in  the  dty,  picnics  and 
outings  are  arranged  several  times  during  the  vacation  period,  and  the 
associations  make  such  arrangements  as  will  make  the  children  thoroly 
enjoy  these  occasions. 

This  is  the  great  work  of  the  patrons'  or  people's  association  for  the 
physical  care  of  the  young  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  the  ph3rsical  care  and 
training  of  the  diildren:  We  shall  consider  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
sdiook,  medical  supervision,  and  ph3rsical  training. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

The  school  buildings  erected  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  notably 
those  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
are,  as  a  rule,  models  of  modem  school  architecture  and  equipped  with  every 
provision  for  the  child's  health  and  well-being. 
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IfEDICAL  SDFEBVISIOK 

The  health  of  the  school  child  is  cared  for  in  a  wdl-planned  and  most 
conscientious  manner  in  the  schools  of  all  the  countries  I  visited.  There 
is  everywhere  an  adequate  and  efficient  system  of  hygienic  supervision. 

For  example,  let  us  look  at  the  conditions  for  supervision  of  hygiene 
in  the  schools  of  Berlin.  Here,  all  children  entering  the  schools  at  the  age 
of  six  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  parents.  Children  who  are  not 
in  sufficiently  good  health  to  go  to  school  are  sent  home,  and  the  parents 
are  told  to  bring  them  t^ain  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  six  months 
later.  If  diildreQ  have  physical  defects  which  do  not  prevent  them  bom 
going  to  school,  the  teadiers  are  given  notes  stating  what  defects  each  child 
has,  what  special  treatment  as  to  place  in  the  classroom,  omission  of  some 
of  the  school  and  home  work,  etc.,  he  should  have.  The  parents  are  told 
what  to  do  for  him  in  regard  to  food,  amount  of  sleep,  medical  treatment, 
etc.  The  school  physidans  visit  eadi  schoolhouse  four  times  a  year,  look 
after  the  sanitary  cooditioos,  examine  all  duldren  needing  attention,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  reported  to  be  subjects  for  the  special  schools,  and  select 
children  who  should  be  sent  to  vacation  colonies.  There  are  three  dental 
school  clinics  in  Berlin,  in  each  of  which  the  pupils  of  the  neighboring 
sdiools  get  dental  treatment  whenever  tfa^  need  it  Children  sent  to  the 
clinic  pay  one  mark  and  this  entitles  them  to  treatment  for  one  year. 
Similar  provision  is  made  in  the  cities  of  Munich,  Leipzig,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  other  European  dries. 

PHYSICAL  TKAINING 

Under  such  favorable  conditions,  where  so  much  is  done  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  child  both  in  and  out  of  the  schoolromn,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  diild  in  European  sdtools  is  in  the  -propea  rondition  to  receive  and 
enjt^  the  benefits  of  a  well-planned  system  of  physical  training.  X^  us 
see  i^iat  is  done  for  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  the  different  countries 
I  visited  and  let  us  b^in  with  the  country  m  which  it  has  attuned  the 
hif^est  st^e  of  development — Germany. 

Up  to  1910,  two  hours  per  week  were  assigned  to  regular  calistfaoiic 
and  gymnasric  work  in  the  sdiools  of  Germany.  In  that  year,  a  third 
lesson  was  added.  But  these  three  boura  are  mly  part  of  the  phyncal 
training  work. 

In  all  the  schools  of  Prussia,  five  minutes  of  the  morning  recess  are  given 
to  free  exercises  on  the  playground,  partidpated  in  by  all  the  children  of  the 
school.  The  children,  filing  out  of  the  building,  form  lines  on  the  play- 
ground. A  boy  of  the  highest  ro<Hn  stands  upon  a  platform  near  the 
entrance  to  the  schoolhouse  and  gives  the  command  for  a  series  of  seven 
free  exercises.    These  exercises  are  selected  by  the  state  department  of 
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are  executed  every  morning  thruout  the  year,  a  different  boy  taking  the 
command  every  week. 

All  school  sessions  in  Germany  are,  as  stated  before,  in  the  morning. 
In  most  of  the  cities,  two  afternoons  are  devoted  to  outdoor  work  in  physical 
training  and  to  athletic  games,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  regular  teach- 
ers. In  some  places  the  teachers  do  this  work  gratuitously,  but  in  many 
places  they  receive  extra  compensation  for  it.  In  winter  some  of  the  after- 
noons are  spent  on  the  ice.  In  Munich,  part  of  the  schoolyards  of  twenty- 
one  schools  are  changed  into  skating  rinks  in  winter,  and  the  poor  children 
are  loaned  skates  which  are  the  property  of  the  schools.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  additional  practice  in  bodily  exercises  are  furnished  the  boys 
of  the  upper  grades  of  the  granunar  schools,  continuation  schools,  and 
secondary  schools  of  Berlin  and  other  German  cities  by  the  Tumoereine,  or 
g3rnmastic  societies.  They  admit  these  boys  to  their  preparatory  classes. 
Many  of  these  boys  stay  in  these  classes  until  they  can  and  do  become 
members  of  the  TumvereinCf  and  in  this  way  they  continue  the  good  work 
for  which  the  public  school  lays  the  foundation. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  the  lessons  in  physical  training  are  given  by 
regular  teachers  who  have  received  their  preparation  for  tUs  work  in  the 
teachers'  training  school. 

In  Prussia,  extension  courses  for  physical-training  teachers  are  estab- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  physical  training  for  the 
schools  of  the  dty.  During  the  first  half-year  of  their  service  in  the  schools, 
the  yoimg  teachers  are  required  to  attend  these  courses.  After  that,  the 
attendance  is  optional. 

Bodily  training  is  given  far  more  attention  in  the  high  schools  than  it 
received  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Three  periods  of  regular  gymnasium 
work  are  obligatory  for  every  year  of  the  secondary-school  course.  The 
educational  authorities  encourage  athletic  sports  in  the  high  schools  in 
every  way.  Athletic  clubs,  including  swimming  and  rowing  clubs,  are 
found  in  almost  every  high  school.  In  the  secondary  schools,  instruction 
is  given  by  special  teachers  who  are  trained  in  the  state  normal  schools  for 
gynmastic  teachers. 

In  Austria,  physical  training  does  not  play  as  prominent  a  part  in  the 
child's  education  as  it  does  in  Germany.  It  certainly  seems  strange  that 
in  a  cotmtry  which  has  made  as  great  progress  in  education  as  any  in  Europe 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  bodily  training  for  girls  is  not  considered 
essential.  While  physical  training  is  obligatory  for  boys  in  all  schools, 
girls  may  or  may  not  take  it.  Every  school  has  a  gymnasium  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls.  Only  two  hours  are  assigned  to  gynmastic  work,  however, 
instead  of  the  three  in  Germany.  Calisthenics  for  the  younger  pupils  are 
given  in  the  dassrocnn.  In  the  spring  and  summer  months  much  of  the 
work  in  physical  training  is  conducted  in  open-air  gymnasiums  in  the  pubUc 
playgrounds.    The  school  playgrounds  are  used  only  in  winter,  when  they 
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are  transfoimed  into  skating  rinks.  They  ate  hardly  ever  used  for  recrea- 
tion during  the  recess  periods.  Every  new  schoolhouse  in  Vienna  has  a 
roof  playground  where  the  pupils  play  during  recess. 

The  Swiss  is  naturally  fond  of  bodily  exerdse,  and  he  deems  any  edu- 
cational system  imperfect  that  does  not  consider  the  proper  development 
of  the  body  one  of  its  most  important  features.  There  is  a  gymnasium  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls  in  each  elementary  school  and  in  each  high  school. 
It  is  considered  as  necessary  as  the  dassrooms  and  is  furnished  with  every- 
thing that  modem  physical  education  reqtures.  The  floor  of  every  gym- 
nasium is  covered  with  cork  carpet,  and  I  wish  to  add  here  that  this  is  the 
material  used  in  most  of  the  German  gymnasiums.  Three  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  physical  training  for  boys  and  a  like  amount  for  girb.  One  of 
these  periods  is  given  to  organized  play  and  athletic  sports  in  the  school- 
yard. 

The  three  hours  of  physical  training  in  the  school  constitute  but  a  put 
of  the  physical  education  which  the  child  in  Switzerland  receives.  SdHXil 
excursions  are  an  important  feature  of  the  physical  exercises.  In  the 
schools  of  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Bern,  six  or  seven  excursions  of  half  a  day, 
and  two  for  the  higher  classes  occupying  the  whole  day,  are  on  the  r^ular 
yearly  program.  Teacher  and  pupils  wander  into  the  picturesque  sur- 
roundings of  the  city,  to  forests,  lakes,  and  mountains.  The  singit^  of 
popular  songs  while  marching,  games  of  all  kinds,  the  study  of  the  phyacal 
geography  of  the  places  visited,  and  of  nature  are  the  pleasant  and  highly 
educative  occupations  of  the  day. 

Outdoor  work  in  athletic  sports  and  organized  games  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teachers  is  carried  on  two  evenings  a  week  in  Zurich  and  the 
other  large  cities.  In  Switzerland,  there  are  school  sessions  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  the  exercises  take  place  from  five  to  seven 
after  school.  The  attendance  at  these  exercises,  while  called  voluntary,  is 
carefully  controlled.  Each  child  who  does  not  take  part  on  any  of  the  after- 
noons must  explain  his  absence.  There  are  not  many  cases  of  absence, 
however,  since  the  work  is  thoroly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  Many  bojrs 
join  an  organization  of  boys  of  twelve  years  which,  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  offering  their  services,  takes  outdoor  phyucal  exercises  on  two 
more  aftemooos.  The  high  schools  have  their  own  Tumvereiae.  The  gym- 
nastic societies  of  Switzerland  maintain  juvenile  classes,  which  are  attended 
by  many  of  the  young  people  in  the  evening. 

Every  sdioolhouse  has  shower  baths.  Oiqrartunities  for  instruction 
in  swimming  are  given  the  pupils  of  all  the  sdiools  in  the  public  bathing 
institutions,  of  which  there  are  many  more  in  European  than  in  American 
cities. 

Rifle  practice  is  a  part  of  the  program  for  bodily  exercise.  Instruction 
in  shooting  is  given  to  the  boys  of  the  higher  elementary  schocds,  a  depart- 
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that  is  used  in  shooting.  Bow  and  arrow  have  always  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Switzerland.  Instruction  in  bow  and  arrow  shooting 
is  given  the  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  of  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  advanced  elementary  schools. 

As  to  the  teaching  force,  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  Switzerland 
as  in  Germany  and  Austria.  There  are  special  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
and  in  the  common  schools,  the  regular  teachers  are  the  instructors  in 
ph3rsical  training. 

From  Switzerland  I  went  to  Belgium,  the  only  country  I  visited  where 
there  is  no  compulsory  education.  In  1905,  a  normal  school  for  g3rmnastic 
teachers  was  established  in  Brussels,  which  institution  became  an  almost 
exact  replica  of  the  Stockholm  training  school,  for  the  txaining  of  teachers 
of  the  Swedish  system  of  gynmastics  which  replaced  the  German  S3rstem  in 
1888. 

Each  school  in  the  country  has  two  g3rmnasiums,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls.  Those  that  I  saw  were  spacious  and  high,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  equipped  with  all  necessary  apparatus,  even  a  piano. 
Three  hours  per  week  are  given  to  physical  training  proper  during  the 
r^;ular  school  time  and  two  and  tluree-fourths  hours  per  week  to  out- 
door work.  All  the  work  is  obligatory.  In  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
common  schools,  six  lessons  of  one-half  hoiu:  each  are  devoted  to  bodily 
exercises,  and  in  the  middle  grades  four  lessons  of  three-fourths  of  an  hoiu: 
each.  In  the  upper  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  three  full  hours  are 
given. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  as  almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  the  regular 
teachers  conduct  the  lessons  in  ph3^ical  training.  In  the  high  schools, 
special  teachers  who  have  received  their  preparation  in  the  higher  normal 
school  for  ph3rsical  training  are  the  instructors. 

All  pupils  of  the  highest  grade  of  the  grade  schools  and  of  the  higher 
elementary  schools,  both  boys  and  girls,  must  take  lessons  in  swimming. 
One  lesson  in  swinmoing  per  week  is  given  thruout  the  season,  and  these 
lessons  take  place  in  the  afternoon  after  regular  school  hours.  A  number 
of  excursions  for  each  dass  to  places  outside  of  the  city  form  a  part  of  the 
regular  program  of  physical  training. 

In  France,  the  cause  of  ph3^ical  training  has  foimd  strong  and  enthu- 
siastic advocates  only  in  recent  years.  Much  has  been  done  during  the 
last  ten  years,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Physical  training  is 
still  the  stepchild  in  the  French  educational  curriculum. 

There  is  a  gymnasium  in  every  girls'  and  in  every  bo3rs'  school,  but  only 
one  lesson,  of  an  hom:  a  week,  is  given  in  ph3rsical  training.  The  lessons  in 
Paris  are  given  by  the  regular  teachers,  who  receive  no  preparation  for  this 
work,  undtf  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  i  inspector,  3  male  and  2 
female  subinspectors,  and  59  male  and  25  female  instructors.  Gymnastic 
outdoor  work — organized  play,  etc. — was  introduced  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
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but  its  life  was  short.  After  a  few  years'  practice,  the  outdoor  work  was  dis- 
continued. A  number  of  excursions  during  the  year,  however,  are  insisted 
upon.  The  French  school  associations,  thru  outings,  excursions,  and  organ- 
ized play  for  the  poorer  children  outside  of  school  hours,  do  much  to  give 
more  opportunities  for  bodily  exerdse. 

Shooting  seems  to  be  considered  in^rtant.  Scxne  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Paris  have  a  shooting  gallery  in  which  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys 
indulge  in  rifle  practice. 

England  does  not  give  the  same  prominence  to  physical  training  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  as  Germany  and  Switzerland  give  to  it,  but 
its  iQ^>ortance  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  education  of  the  child  seems  to  become 
realized  more  and  more. 

In  London,  two  r^;ular  lessons  a  week  in  ph3rsical  training  are  ghren 
in  every  dementary  school.  Each  of  the  higher  classes  has  the  last  hour 
before  noon  for  oiganized  play  in  the  schoolyard  once  a  week.  Outings  to 
places  of  interest  outside  of  the  city,  excursions  to  the  many  museums  and 
galleries  of  London,  the  zo5logical  garden,  etc.,  are  obligatory.  In  the  hi^ 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  regular  ph3^ical-training  work,  a  great  deal  more 
athletic  work  is  carried  on  than  in  any  Eurcqiean  ootmtry  I  visited.  The 
fine  buildings  have,  besides  well-equipped  gymnasia,  large  and  well-furnished 
athletic  grounds,  and  the  bo)rs  and  girls  in  the  English  high  schoob  are 
enthusiastic  athletes. 

While  in  the  elementary  sdiools  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular 
teachers  without  any  special  supervision,  the  instruction  in  the  high  schools 
b  given  by  special  teachers  and  well-trained  coaches. 

All  g3rmnastic  activity  in  Sweden  seems  to  center  in  the  Central  Gym- 
nastic Institute  in  Stockholm,  perhaps  the  oldest  training  school  for  physical- 
training  teachers  in  the  world.  It  was  fotmded  by  Pehr  Henrik  Ling  in 
1813,  and  in  this  institution  Ling  and  his  son  Hjalmar  built  up  the  Swedish 
system  of  g3rmnastics.  The  school  trains  all  the  gynmastic  teachers  in  the 
kingdom,  all  the  teachers  for  the  high  schools,  for  the  military  schools,  and 
for  the  normal  schools.  The  teachers  in  the  latter  train  those  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  each  of  whom  is  required  to  conduct  the  work  in  physical 
training  in  his  or  her  dass  without  special  supervision. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  in  each  boys'  and  each  girls' 
schooL  One-half  hour  on  each  of  the  six  school  da)rs  is  devoted  to  physical- 
training  work.  The  educational  authorities  make  no  further  provisions 
for  bodily  activities.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  work  in  the  public 
playgrounds  and  in  the  schoolyards  in  the  afternoons,  but  all  this  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  people's  school  associations  which  do  as  well-planned  and 
efficient  work  in  this  direction  as  do  those  in  the  German  dties.  In  the 
high  schools,  military  tactics,  rifle  practice,  and  fencing  are  part  of  the 
program.  To  the  latter,  two  hours  per  week  are  assigned.  Three  full 
hours  of  sjrstematic  physical  training  are  insisted  iqx>n« 
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The  ph3^ical-training  situation  in  Denmark  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Sweden.  The  coimtry  has  shaped  its  s)rstem  of  gymnastic  work  almost 
altogether  after  that  of  the  sister-country,  but  has  added  one  feature  of 
bodily  exercises  of  great  value.  Instruction  in  swimming  is  obligatory  for 
all  boys  and  girls  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  large  number  of  public 
bathing  institutions  in  Copenhagen  are  the  centers  to  which  the  pupils  go 
once  a  week  during  rq^ular  school  hours. 

This  is  a  brief  survey  of  what  is  done  for  the  physical  care  and  training 
of  the  school  child  in  the  leading  European  coimtries.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  that,  as  to  this  important  feature  of  educational  work,  we 
can  learn  from  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 


THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

HASY  £.  SAHSON,  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOSy  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

WINONA,  MINN. 

The  occasion  for  the  writing  of  this  paper  was  a  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  some  physical  directors  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities 
that  are  put  upon  them.  When  an  athletic  coach,  as  such,  had  no  other 
duty  than  to  develop  a  winning  team,  there  was  some  excuse  for  hiring 
a  star  athlete,  who  could  lay  no  other  claim  to  consideration  as  a  teacher 
than  his  athletic  prowess.  But  that  condition  no  longer  exists,  at  least 
as  applied  to  the  director  of  physical  education.  He  is  now  a  recognized 
member  of  the  school  faculty  and  must  be  able  to  measure  up  to  a  higher 
standard.  To  discuss  his  relation  to  the  school  as  a  whole  involves  first  a 
discussion  of  himself. 

There  is,  doubtless,  too  much  ground  for  the  complaint  made,  by  men 
who  have.it  as  their  business  to  hire  teachers,  that  a  man  or  woman  is  likely 
to  go  into  physical  education  just  because  he  can  do  some  particularly 
thrilling  turns  on  the  apparatus,  or  because  she  can  dance  unusually  well. 
Jakob  Bolin,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  deservedly  prominent  among 
physical  educators,  said: 

I  find  few  among  my  professional  brethren  who  have  any  far-reaching  interest  beyond 
their  specialty,  few  whose  hearts  throb  in  unison  with  the  great  movements  of  the  time.  I 
see  men  and  women  whose  minds  revolve  only  around  drills  and  exercises,  lessons  and  exhi- 
bitions, visits  of  the  superintendent,  rules  of  the  board  of  education,  the  retum  of  pay  day, 
the  possibility  of  advancement,  the  victory  of  yesterday,  the  contest  of  tomorrow. 

These  accusations  are  not  now  nearly  so  true  as  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  a  few  years  since.  But  experience  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  the  time  when  we  can  in  the  least  degree  lower  the  standard  required  of 
the  applicant  for  entrance  into  this  line  of  work.  Skill  in  athletics  and 
g3rmnastics  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired.  Indeed  it  is  very  essential,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  sine  qua  non  of  an  efficient  physical  director. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  such  a  director.  Miss  Dudley  in  her  Athkiic 
Games  for  Women  summarizes  then  aa  follows: 

Play-spirit  (often  disguised  as  enthtmami),  ability  to  play  as  well  as  teach,  a  penaa.- 
ality  which  has  o^tadty  for  leadenhip  and  ability  to  inqiire;  and  a  character  which,  in 
addition  to  true  culture  and  a  8[^t  of  fumeu,  poisenes  the  somewhat  rare  quality  of 
high  monl  courage.  These  nay  be  called  q)edal  quaUfications.  Added  to  these  are 
general  training  such  as  a  fair  education  and  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  anattmy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  dietetics,  pedagogy,  psychcdogy,  and  sodology. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  physical  director  be  a  qiedalist.  Bodily 
development,  with  all  that  that  implies,  must  be  to  him  a  compelling 
interest.  He  must  confine  himself  to  his  own  line  of  work  to  reach  his 
maximum  efficiency.  He  must,  however,  be  of  that  broad  type  of  specialist 
which  can  see  the  value  of  other  lines  of  work  as  well  as  his  own,  see  their 
relations,  and  make  his  specialty  contribute  to  the  common  good. 

It  is  this  correlation  with  which  this  paper  has  to  deal.  Tins  may, 
periiaps,  be  called  a  by-product  of  physical  education,  but  we  may  team 
from  modem  industry  that  the  by-product  is  Bometimes  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  business.  We  assume  the  direct  benefits  of  physical  train- 
ing. It  is  on  account  of  these  benefits  that  physical  training  has  come  to 
liave  so  large  a  place  in  the  general  educational  scheme,  but  beyond  these 
there  are  certain  collateral  results  in  the  way  of  social  devel(q>ment  that 
ought  to  be  obtained. 

When  men  began  to  realize  that  the  man  with  an  education  was  the  one 
who  forged  ahead  in  the  world  and  was  able  to  attain  the  hi^est  success, 
mental  training  came  to  have  great  value  and  was  sought  at  any  cost. 
As  people  of  the  civilized  world  came  to  live  more  and  more  in  the  cities,  they 
came  to  live  more  sedentary  lives.  The  struggle  for  existence  became  less 
and  less  a  physical  struggle  and  more  a  battle  of  minds.  So  the  tendency 
was  everywhere  to  put  a  premium  on  mental  development  and  disregard  the 
physical.  Only  whoi  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  one-sided  devek^imeot 
became  manifest  did  the  reaction  come.  It  was  to  meet  this  need  for  all- 
round  development  that  physical  education  was  made  a  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  Now  educators  are  realizing  that  the  school  is  responsible 
for  social  and  moral  training.  As  a  syston  of  education  designed  to  train 
intellects  alone  will  not  suffice,  neitlier  will  one  which  takes  into  account 
merely  individualistic  training.  A  child  is  a  social  being.  He  must  be 
trained,  not  merely  as  an  individual,  but  in  his  relation  to  other  indi- 
viduals— as  a  member  of  society. 

Physical  education  has  long  claimed  to  give  a  moral  and  social  training 
thm  its  athletic  games.  In  the  administration  of  these  games,  espedally 
if  the  games  be  so  administered  as  to  reach  the  student  body  as  a  whole, 
the  director  comes  into  very  close  contact  with  the  entire  student  life.  He 
comes  to  know  more  or  less  intimately  ttie  students  with  whom  he  is  work- 
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ing.  Hb  viewpoint  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
faculty  in  that  he  touches  more  closely  than  the  others  the  less  formal  side 
of  the  school  life.  The  play  spirit  is  a  thing  for  which  he  is  always 
striving. 

School  life  is  a  strenuous  thing.  With  the  necessary  application  to 
studies,  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  an  intellectual  grind.  In  attempting 
to  develop  a  truly  recreational  phase  that  will  break  the  strain  that  would 
otherwise  be  too  great,  the  effort  of  the  athletic  director  is  to  create  so 
intense  an  interest  in  a  game  of  basket-ball,  for  example,  that  rest  and 
relaxation  may  come  as  a  result  of  an  hour  of  vigorous  play.  If  he  succeeds 
in  doing  this  he  sees  the  student  when  he  is  absolutely  himself.  Nowhere 
as  in  a  game  in  which  he  is  really  interested  is  a  boy  or  girl  so  completely 
without  reserve  or  self-consciousness,  so  lacking  in  formal  action.  No 
matter  how  long  he  may  maintain  a  more  or  less  unnatural  or  assumed 
attitude  in  other  kinds  of  work,  it  does  not  hold  here.  The  boy  who  tries 
to  play  baseball,  but  is  afraid  to  bat  for  fear  of  getting  hit,  has  to  get  over 
that  fear  or  get  out  of  the  game.  He  cannot  be  thinking  of  himself  and  play 
the  game  too.  The  girl  who  attempts  to  play  basket-ball  with  her  hair 
insecure,  so  that  she  has  constantly  to  be  adjusting  hairpins,  soon  learns 
to  take  care  of  that  hair  so  that  she  doesn't  have  to  give  it  attention.  Just 
as  these  physical  obstructions  are  consciously  done  away  with,  so  moral 
and  mental  reservations  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  disappear  in 
the  gynmasium. 

The  fact  that  the  physical  director  knows  his  student  in  this  intimate 
way  places  upon  him  a  double  responsibility:  first,  to  the  student  in  making 
his  training  coimt  for  genuine  development;  and,  second,  to  the  school,  in 
getting  the  student's  point  of  view  and  giving  it  back  to  the  school.  The 
school  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  student.  His  attitude  really 
constitutes  the  ''public  opinion"  of  the  school,  and  that  public  opinion  is  a 
powerful  factor  for  good  or  evil.  It  must  be  molded  and  controlled,  of 
course,  by  the  teacher,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  effectively  the 
teacher  must  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  student's  point  of  view,  must  be  able 
to  see  the  various  problems  of  the  school  Uf e  from  the  student's  angle  as 
well  as  his  own.  Considering  the  school  as  a  social  group,  the  students  as 
well  as  the  teacher  must  have  a  vital  part  in  the  group  Ufe;  each  must 
be  a  genuine  factor,  sharing  its  life,  and  contributing  his  own  part  to  making 
it  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  school  is  a  social  imit.  In  its  routine  classroom  work  it  does  not 
present  the  conditions  for  social  intercourse  that  the  student  will  meet  in 
later  life.  Here  he  works  more  independently  for  his  own  individual 
attainment.  There  is  not  the  same  interrelation  that  there  is  among 
citizens.  There  is,  however,  in  every  school  a  spontaneous  social  life. 
Wherever  young  people  are  gathered  together  this  must  be  true.  It  may  not 
be  the  most  desirable  type  of  social  Ufe,  but  it  is  inevitable.    Organization 
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is  found  thniout  the  schod  for  different  puiposes;  leaders  are  devdoped, 
and  standards  are  set.  It  remains  for  the  school  to  take  this  more 
or  less  complex  structure  and  use  it  for  educational  puiposes,  Some 
schools  choose  to  ignore  it  or  more  often,  perh^>s,  to  r^ulate  it  by  a 
series  of  don'ts,  in  either  of  which  case  it  proves,  ahnost  without  exertion, 
to  be  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  and  failure.  The  student  govern- 
ment idea  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  of  value  there 
if  it  is  rightly  used.  Students  given  an  opportunity  to  coKiperate  with 
those  responsible  for  the  mani^ement  of  the  school  devel<^  a  strong  desire 
to  have  things  go  right. 

In  most  schools  there  is  too  great  a  sepaiatitm  between  students  and 
faculty.  In  reality  their  interests  are  common,  so  that  there  ou^t  to  be 
unity  of  effort.  The  difinent  departments  of  the  school  are  striving  toward 
the  same  end.  Yet  in  the  stress  of  work  each  one  becomes  so  engrossed  in 
its  own  particular  phase  that  it  is  likely  to  see  its  importance,  to  a  ceitaio 
extent,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  school  festival  is  a  recognition 
of  this  fact,  and  is  a  worthy  effort  to  counteract  it.  The  physical  director, 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty,  naturally  has  the  faculty  point  of  view,  so  that 
with  his  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  the  student  point  of  view  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  toward  bringing  these  two  groups  to  the 
common  ground  of  a  more  practical  and  open-hearted  understanding  of 
each  other. 

In  conclusion,  then,  educators  -are  recognizing  the  inq>ortance  of  the 
physical,  the  moral,  and  the  social  as  well  as  the  intdlectual  in  a  well- 
organized  educational  system.  They  also  recognize  that  social  and  moral 
developm^it  can  come  only  by  practice,  and  not  by  any  amount  of  theoriz- 
ing on  ethical  principles.  Since  this  is  true,  and  since  the  activities  of 
physical  education  offer  so  great  an  opportunity  for  this  training,  these 
activities  should  have  an  important  place  in  school  life,  and  they  demand 
most  thoro  and  intelligent  supervision. 

Since  the  physical  director  comes  so  closely  in  touch  with  that  large 
part  of  the  student's  life  which  lies  outside  of  the  classroom,  his  responsi- 
bility for  that  less  formal  side  of  the  student's  development  is  very  great. 
He  must,  accordingly,  be  a  person  of  high  ideals  and  one  whose  interests 
are  general.  If  he  is  to  measure  up  to  this  standard,  he  cannot  be  of  the 
type  whose  interests  go  no  farther  than  his  own  spedalty.  Then,  if  he  has 
a  broad  idea  of  the  moral  and  social  significance  of  his  work  and  has  a 
determination  to  make  that  work  contribute  to  the  all-round  development 
of  his  student,  he  may  acccxnplish  much  toward  the  real  end  of  education. 
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SHALL  SEX  HYGIENE  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBUC 

SCHOOLS? 

I.      CHAKLES  H.  KEENE,  M.D.,  SUPERVISOR  OF  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 

TRAINING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  main  argument  for  teaching  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  that  the  home  is  not  giving  this  instruction;  that  it  must  be  taught 
somewhere;  therefore,  it  should  be  taught  in  the  school.  This  same  argu- 
ment applies  equally  well  to  numerous  other  things  that  the  home  should 
do  but  has  failed  to  do.  More  and  more  is  the  home  giving  up  its  responsi- 
bilities to  public  organizations.  The  school,  being  the  best  organized  body, 
has  been  compelled  to  receive  a  large  share  of  these  offcasts. 

With  this  attitude  of  the  home,  I  have  no  S3mtipathy.  Practically  no 
home  exists  where  the  parents,  if  they  so  desire,  do  not  have  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  their  offspring. 
Even  in  those  unfortunate  homes  where  both  parents  have  to  work  outside 
the  home  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  the  family,  there  is  some  oppor- 
tunity for  this  instruction.  As  for  the  better  dass  of  homes,  where  this 
duty  is  n^ected  because  of  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
there  are  no  words  that  properly  express  our  condemnation  of  their  sin  of 
neglect.  The  amount  of  freedom  from  observation  the  average  well-to-do 
parent  permits  his  children  is  outrageotis. 

With  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  home  to  throw  off  its  burden  is 
the  other  tendency  of  certain  agencies  to  take  from  the  home  its  privileges. 
The  playhouse,  the  pulpit,  the  public  platform,  as  symbolized  by  certain 
would-be  reformers,  and  even  the  school  authorities  are  attempting  to 
assume  the  offices  and  duties  of  the  parent. 

There  is,  too,  a  question  of  very  great  moral  injury  to  many  of  the 
children  themselves.  A  few  evil-minded  pupils  in  a  dass  or  group  can  do 
irreparable  injury.  As  things  are  at  present,  such  efforts  toward  injury 
are  outside  the  law  and  many  pupils  shun  them  accordingly.  If  this 
matter  were  given  a  standing  in  school,  it  would  legitimize  it  in  a  way  that 
would  n^ake  the  efforts  of  these  perverted  ones  much  more  fruitful  of  evil 
than  they  are  at  present.  Then,  too,  the  mere  fact  that  the  thing  is  tau^t 
in  the  school,  like  geography  and  arithmetic,  makes  it  a  familiar  matter, 
so  familiar  that  it  soon  loses  its  innocence  and  sacredness.  Moreover  it 
has  never  been  proven  that  knowledge  compds  purity. 

That  I  mi^t  have  some  information  on  which  to  base  the  discussion 
of  this  matter,  there  was  sent  to  104  derg3anen  in  the  Twin  Cities  a  question- 
naire, asking  the  following  questions: 

First:    Do  you  believe  sex  hygiene  should  be  taught  to  diildren?    At  what  age? 
Second:    Where  should  it  be  taught? 

a)  In  the  public  schools  ? 

b)  In  the  chuich  or  Sunday  school  ? 

c)  In  the  home  ? 
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Third:    If  it  U  to  be  taught  In  the  public  schools,  by  iriimi  should  it  be  tu^t? 

a)  By  teachera  chosen  partlculariy  for  that  putpooe? 

b)  By  the  teacher  in  biology? 
e)  By  the  school  nune? 

d)  By  the  teacher  in  physical  educaticm  ? 
Fourth:    Ifit  is  to  be  taught  in  the  public  idiools,  in  what  grade  should  it  be  tau^t  ? 

a)  The  fitst  to  eighth,  containing  childien  frun  liz  to  fourteen? 

b)  Hie  ninth  to  twelfth,  containing  diildren  from  fliiTt**"  to  nineteen  ? 

c)  In  the  ctdleges,  containing  children  seventeen  yeats  of  age  and  ovtr? 

Fn»n  the  104  inquiries,  only  28  replies  were  redeved,  indicating  that 
only  approximately  one-fouitb  of  our  dergymen  are  interested  enough  in 
this  matter  to  answer  these  questions.  Twenty-four  rqtlied  definitely  that 
sex  h^ene  should  be  taught  diildren ;  the  other  tour  seemed  to  be  in  doubt 
as  to  its  advisability.  As  regards  the  age  at  whidi  it  should  be  taught,  15 
advised  this  teadiing  before  the  age  of  puberty,  7  during  pubescence,  3 
after  that  age;  3  gave  no  definite  r^ly  in  the  matter  of  age. 

Assumii^  that  it  is  to  be  tau^t  somev^ere,  13  favored  teadiing  it  in  the 
public  sdiools,  7  gave  a  decisive  n^ative  answer,  8  were  very  vague  upc«i 
this  point;  9  favored  teadiing  it  in  the  Sunday  schools,  5  gave  a  definite  n^a- 
tive  answer,  14  did  not  give  a  decisive  answer;  28  favored  teaching  it  in  the 
home;  that  is,  even  those  who  advocated  teaching  it  in  the  public  schools 
or  in  the  Sunday  schools  felt  that  it  should  be  tau^t  in  the  home,  but  should 
be  taught  by  these  other  agendes  because  the  home  so  generally  failed. 

Assuming  that  it  is  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  10  favored  having 
it  tau^t  by  teachers  chosen  particularly  for  that  purpose,  6  by  the  teacher 
in  biology,  8  by  the  school  nurse,  S  by  the  instructor  in  physical  education. 
One  maintained  that  the  instruction  should  be  only  inddental,  a  that  the 
classification  of  the  teacher  did  not  matter,  as  it  was  ptirdy  a  matter  of 
personality.  Two  maintained  that  whatever  instruction  was  given  should 
be  given  to  the  parents  rather  than  to  the  children. 

Again  assuming  that  it  is  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  16  favored 
teaching  it  in  the  grade  schools,  10  favored  teaching  it  in  the  hi^  schools, 
9  favored  teadiing  it  in  the  collies.  Five  maintained  that  it  should  be 
taught  in  all  three;  i  in  the  grade  sdiool  and  college  only,  2  in  the  grade 
and  high  school  only,  i  in  the  high  school  and  college  only,  i  in  the  collie 
only,  this  last  gentleman  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  tau^t  until  the 
last  two  years  in  college,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  nearest  to  the 
parental  age  of  any  public-school  pupils.  We  see,  then,  that  this  grotq> 
of  men,  who  probably  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this  in:qx>rtaot 
matter,  were  unanimous  that  this  thing  should  be  taught  in  the  home  and 
practically  all  of  them  maintained  that  it  should  not  be  tau^t  in  the  public 
schools  except  for  the  reason  that  the  home  has  failed;  so  we  get  back  to 
the  fundamental  argument. 

I  think  we  are  unanimous  in  agredog  that  this  is  a  parental  duty,  none 
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only  way  in  which  this  condition  may  be  bettered  is  not  by  preaching  that 
the  public  schools  should  take  over  more  of  the  parents'  burdens,  but  by 
insisting  that  the  parents  should  fulfil  the  duty  they  owe  their  offspring 
and  the  community. 

It  may  be  fitting  to  give  special  instruction  to  some  individuals  privately^ 
who  are  sdected  by  the  teachers  and  sent  to  the  nurse  or  physician  for  this 
purpose.  Of  I  in  the  high  schools,  instruction  may  very  pToperly  be  given 
to  those  individuals  who  make  confidants  of  their  teachers.  With  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  in  physical  education,  these  are  the  teachers  selected 
for  confidences  most  frequently,  and  their  opportunity  for  private  instruc- 
tion and  for  influence  over  their  pupils  is  extraordinarily  beneficial. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  gist  of  the  situation:  that  sex  hygiene  should 
be  taught,  but  that  it  should  be  taught  to  the  parents,  first,  that  they  may 
be  made  to  fed  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  this  work,  not  the  duty  of  the 
school;  second,  that  they  may  fed  that  they  have  the  necessary  kind  and 
amount  of  information,  so  that  they  may  teach  it  properly.  This  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  parents  by  properly  chosen  sdiool  nurses  or  lectur- 
ers or  sdiool  ph3rsicians,  or  by  the  teacher  of  physical  education,  providing 
he  has  been  properly  trained.  This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to  an  athletic 
or  football  coach.  If  this  work  is  to  be  given  under  sdiool  auspices,  it 
should  be  done  by  someone  regularly  employed  by  the  board  of  education, 
so  that  the  proper  authorities  may  have  absolute  control.  These  talks 
should  be  given  to  groups  of  parents,  with  the  sexes  separated,  for  the 
reason  that  discussion  and  the  asking  of  questions  will  be  much  more  free 
thus  than  in  mixed  groups. 

By  this  means,  an  q;)portunity  is  afforded  the  public  sdiool  to  perform 
its  true  function  of  educating  the  people,  not  only  educating  them  in  the 
fundamentals  of  this  subject  which  is  so  important  to  the  future  of  our  race, 
but  educating  them  along  lines  that  will  enable  the  home  to  get  back  some 
of  the  ground  it  has  lost  in  the  proper  education  of  its  young.  Only  by  such 
means  are  we  going  to  check  the  downward  tendency  of  the  home  for  throw- 
ing off  its  duties  and  the  equally  downward  tendency  of  outside  agendes 
to  take  from  the  home  its  privileges.  Thus  may  we  replace  the  family 
hearthstone  where  it  belongs,  as  the  foundation  of  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  our  youth. 


n.     MABEL  M.  WIUGHT,  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  OF  GIRLS, 
SCHURZ  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  this  brid  discussion  of  a  very  large  question  the  various  aspects  of 
the  present  needs  for  sex  education  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  length.  The 
object  of  this  paper  will  be  largdy  to  give  some  of  the  practical  results  of 
the  personal  purity  talks  given  in  the  Chicago  high  sdiools  during  the  fall 
of  1913.    Sudi  tangible  facts  as  have  been  obtained  come  diiefly  from  the 
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giiis  of  one  of  the  coeducational  high  schools  where,  economic  and  social 
coDditiOQS  may  be  considered  some\riiat  above  the  average. 

A  series  of  three  lectures  was  given  to  all  high-school  pupils  by  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  Boys  and  girls  were  a^regated,  women  ph3ru- 
dans  giving  the  talks  to  girls,  while  the  boys  were  addressed  by  men.  The 
general  plan  for  these  lectures  was  the  same  in  all  high  schools,  but  ^Aiea 
we  consider  that  some  latitude  was  given  each  speaker,  that  leligioiis, 
economic,  and  other  conditions  cause  public  opinion  to  vary  with  eadi 
locality,  and,  most  inqxirtant  of  all,  the  personal  equation  of  the  lecturer, 
it  is  plain  that  the  results  will  differ  more  ot  less  widely.  Any  pupil  whose 
parents  mshed  to  have  him  excused  was  not  required  to  be  present.  There 
were  very  few  vA  sudi  requests.  Three  lectures  were  given  in  progressicwi. 
These  talks  covered  in  general  the  biological  and  physblogical  truths  iriiidi 
formed  the  basis  for  sex  education,  personal  sexual  hygiene,  problems  of 
sex  instincts,  and  a  few  of  the  hygienic  and  social  facts  regarding  venoeal 
disease. 

When  some  time  had  dapsed  after  these  lectures  had  been  givoi,  repre- 
sentative gymnasium  classes  from  the  four  years  of  the  high  sdiool  were 
asked  to  write  out  a  criticism  of  the  lectures  and,  in  addition,  to  answer  a 
few  questions  i^iich  were  suggested.  No  names  or  other  means  of  identi- 
fication were  placed  <m  these  papers. 

The  first  question  asked  of  the  giris  was  in  rq^ard  to  the  source  of  infor- 
mation of  sexual  knowledge.  About  53  per  cent  received  this  information 
from  thdr  mothers,  15  per  cent  from  older  sisters  or  other  relatives,  37  per 
cent  from  girl  friends,  and  5  per  cent  from  various  other  sources  as  teach- 
ers, nurses,  doctors,  lectures  at  school,  books,  and  overhearing  conversa- 
tions in  rqfard  to  sudi  matters. 

Closely  assodated  with  the  source  of  infwmation  is  the  need,  as  the 
piq>il  sees  it,  for  sex  instruction  in  sdiools;  also  the  attitude  of  paroits 
toward  sudi  InstnicticHi.  So  it  h^pens  that  the  answers  to  these  three 
questitms  are  grouped  together  in  many  instances  and  throw  an  interesting 
Ugfat  on  the  teaching  of  sex  education  in  the  sdiools. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  replies  received: 

I.  Fnshman.—l  knew  nothing  before  the  lectuns:  Mother  thought  me  too  young. 
Hy  inttincts  and  Itim^natkm  to\A  me  •ome  tUagi  Hid  then  I  ovcrbewd  ».  convenUkn 
between  mother  and  A  lady  vUtor,  M  gneiMd  U  put  of  it,  but  did  not  have  any  definUe 
inf onution  nntfl  the  lectans. 

1.  Junior.— Gal  my  fint  infonnfttioti  from  my  gld  friendi.  Wu  voy  gUd  to  heu 
lectora  and  want  to  hear  mora,  fot  whQe  n^  mother  knowi  a  lot,  she  won't  tdl  me 
a  thing. 

3.  5<it{0r.— Mother  told  me  about  menstnul  period!  after  they  bad  anived.  Was 
tcU  a  great  many  things  by  giil  fritods  at  tea  yean  of  age  wiuch  I  did  not  underitaod 
very  wdL  I  took  a  da^  view  of  all  thoie  tliingi  and  fed  now,  after  luring  liad  them 
eqdolned,  that  I  ihould  have  been  told  oariier  by  an  older  perxm  and  not  tqr  gidi  iriio 
had  a  wmiR  view. 
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Of  the  parents,  only  8  per  cent  found  open  objection  to  the  lectures. 
Some  were  a  little  dubious,  but  the  usual  answer  to  this  question  was  that 
the  parents  did  not  object. 

A  few  girls  were  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  lectures  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  at  least  90  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  having  this  work  intro- 
duced regularly  into  the  schools.  In  their  search  for  the  best  means  of 
introduction,  four  conditions  were  considered:  by  whom,  with  whom,  when, 
and  where.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  teacher  who  presents  this 
work  must  be  the  one  who  knows  the  girls  most  intimately  and  has  their 
confidence,  respect,  and  admiration.  There  must  be  a  dose  personal  rela- 
tionship between  pupils  and  teacher,  so  the  pupils  wiU  fed  free  to  ask 
questions.  Many  said  they  were  too  shy,  too  modest,  too  embarrassed,  or 
did  not  think  it  right  to  ask  questions  of  a  stranger.  There  must  be  a  doser 
bond  between  members  of  the  group  than  is  usually  found  in  the  aver- 
age dassroom.  There  was  an  urgent  demand  for  small,  intimate  groups, 
ranging  in  ntmibers  from  five  to  fifty.  Many  preferred  personal  talks,  but 
realized  that  such  would  not  be  feasible.  Time  and  place  were  of  little 
consideration  so  long  as  there  was  no  disturbing  of  the  program  or  other 
publidty  given  these  lectures.  Above  all,  this  particular  subject  must  not 
stand  out  by  itself  or  be  out  of  relation  to  other  things.  In  casting  about 
for  a  solution  for  these  problems,  the  great  majority  of  girls  seized  the  one 
dosest  to  hand — ^the  gynmasium  dass. 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  these  answers  were  written  in  the  gymnasium, 
for  the  gynmasium  teachers,  and  with  girls  whom  they  had  learned  to  know 
intimatdy  thru  gymnasium  work,  acted  as  a  strong  suggestion  in  deter- 
mining their  answers.  Nearly  80  per  cent  found  the  gymnasium  dass  the 
one  place  which  met  all  these  conditions;  12  per  cent  fdt  the  physiology 
and  hygiene  dass  the  natural  place  for  this  subject;  while  the  remaining 
8  per  cent  divided  their  preference  among  the  dean,  domestic  sdence 
teacher,  and  outside  lecturers. 

Among  the  interesting  remarks  on  these  points  are  the  following: 

X.  Freshman. — When  we  oome  to  the  gymnasium  Is  the  time  to  hear  the  lectures. 
Then  every  boy  and  girl  and  teacher  in  the  schod  does  not  know  that  we  are  haviog 
lectures.  The  gymnasium  teacher  comes  dosely  in  contact  with  the  girls,  and  when  we 
are  in  doubt  we  can  go  to  her  and  she  will  explain. 

3.  Jumof. — ^I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  our  teachers  lecture  on  such 
subjects  and  make  it  a  regular  study  in  the  high  school  like  physiology. 

3.  Senior, — ^Lectures  should  be  given  in  the  gymnasiimi  by  the  gymnasium  teacher 
who  has  girls  only,  and  with  whom  the  girls  are  well  acquainted.  She  has  to  know  when 
we  are  excused  from  work  and  everything  else  about  us  when  she  gives  physical  ezami- 
nations,  so  the  girls  are  not  afraid  to  ask  questions  of  her  as  they  are  of  other  teachers 
and  lecturers  and  doctors. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  plan  subject-matter  which  wiU  not  be  a  repetition 
of  well-known  facts  for  some  or  entirdy  too  new  or  advanced  for  others. 
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With  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  there  was  not  a  giri  who  took  offense  at 
anything  that  had  been  said  nor  who  thought  the  subject  had  been  treated 
too  franily.  There  was,  however,  an  ahnost  universal  demand  for  more 
plain  facts.  There  was  also  a  strong  demand  for  advice  regarding  the 
attitude  of  one  sex  toward  another.  It  ia  not  probable  that  any  (k  the 
biological  facts  or  facts  on  peisond  hygiene  or  r^roduction  were  too 
advanced  for  high-sdiool  pupils  to  grasp,  but  in  the  method  of  presentation 
it  was  obvious  that  things  were  not  clear.  There  was  scarcely  a  girl  ^o 
did  not  say  something  about  the  big  words  used.  One  girl,  when  asked  why 
she  did  not  ask  questions  about  the  things  she  did  not  understand,  said: 
"I  couldn't  remember  the  big  words  long  enough  to  ask  questions  about 
them." 

The  biological  method  of  presenting  this  work,  if  used  in  the  regular 
class,  where  full  equipment  is  at  hand,  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing reproduction  and  placing  the  ^ole  subject  on  a  basis  where  it  may  be 
^proached  from  any  side.  Few  people  are  disturbed  by  the  facts  of  the 
natural  history  of  sex. 

However,  bioli^y  in  itself  is  not  sufficient.  Sex  mistakes  are  generally 
due  to  ignorance  and  to  uncontrolled  instincts.  A  complete  and  compre- 
hensive course  based  on  biology  and  physiology  would  do  mudi  to  over- 
come ignorance,  but,  when  we  consider  the  matter  of  controlling  instincts, 
we  need  a  greater  inspiration  than  is  found  in  biology.  If  we  are  to  affect 
character,  which  will  be  necessary  in  conquering  these  instincts,  we  must 
use  exan^>le3  of  the  highest  type  and  not  stop  short  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  sexual  life.  It  is  hae  that  the  heroic  method  advocated  by  Dr.  Hall 
is  of  value,  and  the  children  want  this  method.  They  do  not  care  so  much 
to  have  you  tell  them  what  to  do,  as  what  others  have  done.  One  girl  said: 
"I  think  the  time  could  have  been  used  to  better  advantage  if  she  had  told 
us  what  women  had  done  and  whether  they  did  right  or  wrong."  This 
wwk  obviously  belongs  somewhere  in  the  dquutment  which  in  some  schools 
is  called  the  department  of  health  and  is  in  no  sense  limited  to  one's  physical 
well-bong  alone. 

Eminent  authorities  find  that  the  sexual  instinct  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  The  school  is  the  out- 
growth of  civilization.  In  pioneer  days,  education  came  from  the  home, 
and  the  more  highly  civilized  we  beonne  the  more  does  the  school  have 
to  assume  what  was  formerly  considered  the  work  of  the  home.  If  sex 
instinct  has  increased  in  direct  proportion  with  civilization,  how  can  the 
school  shift  this  responsibility  entirely  on  the  unprepared  homes,  while  it 
assumes  much  less  vital  responsibilities  ? 

In  handling  thts  subject,  we  are  too  much  impressed  with  the  harmful 
ude  cd  it,  and,  as  in  teaching  temperance,  we  have  used  the  scare  method, 
whidi  only  tends  to  inhibit  the  developmoit  of  aD  the  hi^er  affections 
and  nobility  of  sex. 
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Havelock-Ellis  sa3rs:  '^  Foolish  and  ignorant  persons  may  deplore  the 
full  development  which  the  sexual  instinct  has  reached  in  civilized  man; 
to  a  finer  insist  that  development  is  seen  to  be  indissolubly  linked  with 
all  that  is  most  poignant  and  most  difficult  indeed,  but  also  that  is  best  in 
human  life,  as  we  know  it." 


THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  NEWCOMB  COLLEGE 

CLARA    GREGORY   BAER,    PROFESSOR    OF    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION,    NEWCOMB 
COLLEGE,  TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

In  presenting  this  subject,  one  would  fed  impelled  to  plead  indulgence 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  teachers  whose  years  of  service  have  given 
them  opportimities  to  see  their  chosen  work  develop  will  recognize  in  the 
recital  some  of  their  own  struggles  in  the  past  to  work  out  their  ideab — 
struggles  that  are  inevitable  in  the  birth  of  a  new  and  untried  element  in 
the  scheme  of  modem  education. 

Then,  too,  the  history  of  a  movement  in  any  one  section  cannot  fail 
to  have  its  interest  for  oUier  sections;  and  the  growth  of  a  subject  in  any 
special  institution  may  be  taken  to  mark  the  progress  in  the  subject  in  the 
section  of  the  country  where  this  institution  is  located.  It  is  with  some 
such  thoughts  as  these,  rather  than  the  exploiting  of  the  work  of  a  special 
school,  that  this  paper  is  presented. 

At  present  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  at  New* 
comb  includes  the  following  courses:  First,  the  r^ular  practical  work  of 
the  gymnasium,  including  hygienic,  corrective,  medical,  and  aesthetic 
gymnastics.  Second,  a  theory  course.  This  is  a  lecture  course  including 
personal  and  general  hygiene,  voice  culture  and  expression.  The  depart- 
ment is  closely  allied  with  that  of  biology;  and  in  certain  years  the  lectures 
include  the  study  of  exercises  from  the  standpoint  of  biology.  Third,  a 
training  course  for  teachers  providing  technical  instruction  in  kinesiology 
and  allied  subjects,  with  practice  in  teaching.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  physical  educa- 
tion. Fourth,  an  extension  course  for  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
r^^ular  extension  work  of  Tulane  University.  These  represent  the  result 
of  twenty-three  years'  growth  and  development  of  the  department  of 
hygiene  and  physical  education  in  the  college.  Serious  g3rnmastic  work  was 
not  tmdertaken  at  Newcomb  until  the  fall  of  1891. 

About  this  time  students  from  other  sections  of  the  country  spending 
their  winters  in  the  South  wanted  to  specialize  in  physical  education. 
Newcomb,  at  that  time,  offered  no  such  course;  but  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium  offered  to  take  these  applicants  as  private  pupils.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  faU  of  1893,  when  provision  was  made  to  accq)t  these 
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students  in  the  colI^;e  as  specials,  certain  cdlege  subjects  being  provided 
in  the  course.  WMe  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  course  has  not  been 
great,  it  has  served  its  purpose  in  giving  to  the  profession  some  splendid 
young  women,  and  it  has  given  to  the  cmnmunity  trained  teachers  vfao 
probably  at  that  time  could  not  have  gone  elsewhere  for  the  work.  The 
course  has  advanced  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  rqfular  educaticmal 
subjects  oSered  in  the  coUq;e.  For  a  two  years'  course,  a  certificate  is 
granted,  and  for  a  four  years'  course,  a  d^;ree  in  education  is  given.  One 
of  the  chief  ends  accomplished  in  this  training  course  has  been  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gymnastic  idea  among  the  people. 

At  Newcomb  the  work  was  first  planned  so  that  combinations  of  dasses 
were  made,  in  order  to  take  as  little  time  from  the  regular  curriculum  as 
possible.  Gradually,  however,  each  dass  had  its  r^ular  hours  arranged, 
and  today  the  students  have  weekly  two  r^ular  periods  of  work  thruout 
the  four  years  of  the  college,  with  certain  specified  practice  in  basket-ball 
and  other  games  out  of  doors. 

It  was  in  1893  that  basket-ball  was  introduced  at  Newcomb  and  into 
the  South.  At  that  time  the  game  had  not  readied  its  present  devdop- 
ment  When  Newcomb  Collie  first  tried  basket-ball  in  its  gymnastic 
woric,  there  were  nd  published  rules  for  wcHnen,  aaxx  of  the  fine  pdnts  of 
control  that  characterize  the  game  today.  The  results  were  naturally  to 
be  expected;  its  introduction  at  Newcomb  was  not  entirdy  satisfactory. 
Later,  a  c(Hiq>n»ni3e  was  readied  by  modifying  the  game  for  giris.  This 
game  thmout  the  years  lias  been  developing  at  Newcomb  and  is  known 
as  "Newcomb  Coll^  Basket-Bali  Rules  for  Girls."  The  first  edition  of 
these  rules  was  issued  in  1895,  several  years  before  any  other  modified 
form  of  the  game  appeared.  In  making  this  statement,  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  reflecting  upon  the  great  work  done  m  deydc^mg  basket-ball 
dsevrfiere,  but  merdy  the  desire  to  be  accurate,  historically.  Newcomb, 
bdng  so  far  fnnn  other  collies  and  not  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
game  dsevriiere,  found  its  modifications  devdoping  along  original  lines; 
so  that  today,  as  it  was  originally,  Newcomb  basket-ball  is  unique.  It 
was  while  the  question  of  basket-ball  was  hanging  in  the  balance  that  the 
game  "NewoKub"  was  really  bom.  It  was  provided  as  a  coii^>nMnise. 
When  basket-ball  had  taken  its  legitimate  place  in  the  ccdlege,  it  socm 
became  apparent  that  match  games  would  be  played.  A  series  of  ioter- 
class  games  was  estaUished,  and  in  1903  the  departmoit  dedded  to  offer 
a  class  cup  for  competition. 

With  the  broadening  of  the  athletic  idea  an  athletic  assodatuMi  was 
organized  m  1908.  Today,  the  athletic  association  of  the  college  has 
charge  of  all  outside  events  which,  however,  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  faculty  committee  on  athletics.  No  student  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  regular  gymnastic  classes  is  eligible  to  membership  in 
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For  many  years,  owing  to  local  conditions,  the  department  was  not 
able  to  develop  its  work  in  anthropometry  and  physical  examinations, 
contenting  itself  with  certain  chest  measurements  and  the  vital  test  by  use 
of  the  spirometer,  and  with  the  introduction  of  lectures,  on  personal  hygiene 
and  allied  topics,  into  the  regular  course.  This  served  to  give  the  student 
an  interest  in  the  work  and  some  idea  of  its  purpose.  In  1909  ample  facilities 
for  measurements  were  provided.  The  coU^e  is  now  able  to  make  extended 
and  thoro  examinations  of  all  students.  These  measurements  are  repeated 
twice  each  year;  and,  up  to  the  summer  of  1913,  when  a  statement  was 
made  for  the  university,  two  thotisand  measurements  had  been  taken.  We 
have  noticed  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  gymnastic  work  since  the 
students  are  able  to  see  what  progress  they  are  making  and  to  learn  wherein 
their  needs  lie. 

For  some  years  the  problem  of  the  special  student  faced  the  director, 
and  the  plan  was  adopted  to  take  these  girls  outside  of  school  hours  as 
private  pupils.  Dining  these  years  many  girls  were  so  treated  and  greatly 
benefited.  This  was  the  only  plan  that  appeared  feasible  at  the  time, 
because  existing  conditions  did  not  provide  intend  work  of  such  a  character. 
During  late  years  the  director  made  this  a  part  of  the  regular  work, 
selecting  such  students  as  were  most  in  need  of  corrective  work,  as 
the  time  she  had  to  spare  was  necessarily  limited.  That  the  students 
appreciated  this  work  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  would  remain  until 
all  hours  of  the  afternoon  waiting  for  their  appointments.  With  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  department,  however,  and  the  addition  of  assist- 
ant instructors,  the  director  is  now  enabled  to  take  most  of  these  students  at 
their  r^ular  gymnasium  hour  and  give  them  special  work,  instead  of  general 
dass  work.  No  college  that  cannot  provide  for  the  delicate,  timid,  and 
weak  student  is  able  to  do  its  best  work  in  physical  education.  Too  often, 
the  girl  who  most  needs  physical  development  is  crowded  out  by  her  more 
ambitious  and  stronger  companions.  To  my  mind,  the  college  of  the 
future  will  provide  with  great  care  for  this  character  of  work.  While  we 
may  not  hear  as  much  about  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  do  more  for  the  women 
of  ^e  future  than  anything  else  this  department  can  offer. 

Today  Newcomb  has  many  dq>artments,  and  the  coming  together  of 
these  students  in  the  gymnasium  hour  has  greatly  enlaiged  the  scope  of 
the  work.  We  not  only  have  interdass  matdi  games,  Varsity-Alumnae 
games,  but  we  have  inter-dq>artment  games  also.  This  year  a  Field  Day 
was  inaugurated.  It  met  with  great  success.  If  we  can  be  judicious  in 
our  selection  of  events,  we  believe  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  outdoor  life  of 
the  college.  At  Newcomb  the  student  lives  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round; 
therefore  much  of  the  gymnastic  work  itself  is  given  in  the  open  air,  even 
in  the  midwinter  months.  The  season  of  athletic  activities  lasts,  practically, 
from  November  to  Commencement  week.  Basket-ball  opens  the  series. 
A  regular  schedule  for  dass  practice  on  specified  days  is  outlined  by  the 
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N.A.A.  for  each  team.  Practice  games  b^jin  about  the  first  of  Kovember, 
and  the  match  games  are  held  usually  during  February  and  March.  In 
addition  to  basket-ball  and  Field  Day  events,  Newcomb  has  a  tennis  tourna- 
ment each  spring  which  doses  with  a  "Tennis  Tea."  At  this  time  the 
various  trophies  in  athletics  are  presented. 

Newonnb  has  never  entered  into  contest  with  other  colleges  in  athletics, 
but  has  encotm^ed  all  Intimate  and  healthful  contests  on  its  own  canqns. 
While  con^>etitioD  may  be  necessary  to  life,  extremes  in  conqietition  have 
never  been  encouraged  at  Newctnub  CoU^e.  The  South  has  always  been 
considered  conservative;  but  it  is  a  conservatism  that  has  often  saved  as 
fran  mnUng  mistakes.  Certainly  we  know  that  undue  excitement  is 
not  to  the  well-being  of  the  girl;  and  the  chief  aim  of  gymnastic  work 
sluHild  be  the  health  of  the  student.  In  fact,  it  is  the  rq)resentative  dq)art- 
ment  of  hygiene  as  well  as  of  physical  education;  and  the  problem  before  us 
now,  as  it  b  before  all  other  collies,  is  to  ^ve  to  the  student  that  diaracter 
of  development  that  will  make  for  finer  womanhood,  physically,  mentally, 
and  mor^y.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  shall  feel  that  the  department  of  physical 
education  is  doing  its  Intimate  work  in  the  college.  We  believe  that 
harmonious  physical  develtqiment  is  the  chief  factor  in  promoting  the 
general  efficiency,  as  well  as  the  faealthfulness  and  hiqipiness,  of  women. 


THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  CHILD  AS  A  LEADING 

FACTOR  IN  DETERMINING  HIS  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 


One  of  the  first  lessons  a  student  of  scientific  psydiology  is  taught  vhea 
he  enters  the  laboratory  is  the  necessity  of  his  making  a  careful  statement 
of  the  exact  conditicHis  under  which  the  prdslem  he  is  solving  is  performed. 
Without  this  statement  his  results  are  worthless.  They  form  the  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  experiment.  These  omditions,  of  course,  vary  greatly, 
depending  upon  the  sense  departmait  in  which  the  work  is  being  carried 
on,  and  cover  not  only  definite  statements  ORiceming  the  ^jparatus  used 
and  its  placement,  but  any  fact  touching  the  physical  state  erf  the  subject 
that  might  in  any  way  affect  his  judgments.  Sometimes  a  seemin^y  trivial 
inaccuracy  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  results  of  an  otherwise  worthy  inves- 
tigation. 

It  is  only  after  a  student  has  failed  more  than  once  to  make  the  record 
of  an  extremely  small  and  seemingly  worthless  condition  and  has  lost  the 
value  of  his  experiments  thereby  that  the  significance  of  the  caution, 

"RwapvtkinBilanMiHaiinnna  fiill  anil  n/vnirat*  atafMnant- flf  *h>  mn^Mnna '> 
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Blustrations  of  this  important  rule  of  sdentific  procedure  are  found  in 
the  everyday  work  of  life.  The  best  physician,  for  example,  is  not  always 
the  man  whose  knowledge  of  therapeutics  is  most  profound;  he  is  often 
rather  the  most  acute  inquirer  into  the  causes  of  disorders,  the  discoverer 
of  the  conditions.  He  understands  how  to  diagnose  the  case.  He  is  able 
to  find  out  what  is  the  trouble  before  he  attempts  to  cure  it.  We  could 
find  illustrations  and  examples  of  this  method  applied  in  almost  every  field 
of  human  endeavor,  and  yet  it  is  only  very  recently  that  we  have  begun 
to  make  use  of  it  in  our  own  field  of  education.  Today,  however,  we  are 
very  eager  about  it.  We  wonder  how  we  could  have  been  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  it  is  indirectly  rather  than  directly  we  should  put  forth  our 
efiForts.  We  have  discovered  that  we  ought  to  spend  more  time  in  learn- 
ing what  we  wish  before  we  begin  to  institute  reforms.  Therefore,  before 
remodeling  the  course  of  study  in  a  dty  in  order  to  improve  its  efficiency, 
we  make  a  survey  of  all  the  conditions  bearing  upon  education  in  that  city 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  ascertain.  Before  working  toward  legislation 
for  better  school  administration  in  a  state,  we  set  to  work  to  tabulate  aU 
the  conditions  pro  and  con  that  make  for  power  or  weakness  in  the  present 
S3rstem  of  administration.  We  are  even  making  surveys  of  teachers  as 
well  as  of  schools  and  commvmities.  This  has  changed  the  focus  of  our 
activities. 

Another  factor  closely  allied  to  the  forgoing,  which  enters  strongly 
into  present-day  educational  ideals  and  policies,  is  conservation.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  public  education  is  a  mammoth  business  and  that 
like  any  other  business  it  ought  to  be  managed  with  as  little  waste  and  with 
as  great  profit  as  possible.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  education 
of  our  children  is  not  a  matter  for  concern,  provided  the  returns  made  to 
society,  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure,  are  sufficiently  large.  We  are 
thinking  in  view  of  this  business  proposition  how  to  eliminate  waste  in 
every  possible  way;  and  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  fairly  well 
convinced  that  our  children  leave  school  too  young,  probably  because 
school  is  not  interesting  and  also  because  it  does  not  fit  them  for  the  Uf e 
that  the  large  majority  must  live.  They  leave  school  neither  desiring  to 
go  farther,  if  opportunity  offered,  nor  prepared  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
situations  that  life  presents. 

This  state  of  affairs  brought  about  the  vocational  school.  In  these 
schools  we  hope  to  hold  the  children  longer  and  keep  them  interested,  there- 
fore learning,  and  so  send  them  out  or  on,  as  the  case  may  be;  if  out,  as  will 
be  the  destiny  of  the  large  majority,  with  ability  to  make  a  living  at  some 
definite  kind  of  work,  and  with  desire  to  know  all  they  can  about  it,  and  all 
they  can  about  the  world's  activities  in  general. 

The  vocational  schod  in  its  turn  inaugurates  another  departure.  We 
found  it  was  not  fair  to  force,  or  even  too  strongly  to  suggest,  children  into 
various  forms  of  life  activities  without  giving  the  children  diemselves  a  voice 
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in  the  matter;  besides  it  is  better  business  for  men  and  women  to  be  engaged 
in  those  lines  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  It  is  a  bad  business 
that  puts  roimd  pegs  into  square  holes  and  square  pegs  into  round  holes; 
and  so  today  we  are  giving  our  boys  and  girls  conferences,  or  lessons,  or  lec- 
tures, along  with  their  school  activities,  that  will  help  each  to  find  his  or  her 
own  place  in  this  world  of  work  and  service.  This  departure  has  been 
called  vocational  guidance. 

The  idea  of  vocational  guidance  is  spreading  rapidly  and  is  broadening 
as  it  spreads.  Ultimately  it  will  mean  a  more  intimate  relation  between 
teacher  and  child,  between  parent  and  child,  and  between  parent  and 
teacher.  It  will  mean  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  of 
psychology,  hygiene,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  fimction  of  environment.  At  present  we  are  trying  to 
take  a  survey  of  each  child,  to  find  out  what  his  natural  tendencies  are, 
and,  thru  a  study  of  his  parents  and  grandparents,  to  find  out  how  deq>- 
seated  are  these  tendencies.  We  are  looking  into  the  conditions  of  his  life 
in  financial  aspects  to  see  how  large  a  part  money  or  lack  of  money  wiU 
probably  play  in  his  choice  of  occupation.  We  are  considering  his  geo- 
graphical setting  and  making  his  present  residence  with  its  probable  or 
possible  permanence  a  factor  for  consideration.  We  are  finding  out  what 
we  can  of  family  relationships,  of  family  support  to  be  depended  upon  or 
family  dependence  to  be  expected.  We  are  making  the  survey — ^that  is 
we  are  seeking  the  conditions  under  which  our  experiment  in  education  b 
to  be  conducted.  But  we  are  omitting,  as  frequently  do  the  students  in 
training  in  the  scientific  laboratories,  not  an  insignificant,  but  a  most 
important,  condition — ^that  of  his  physical  health. 

Obvious  deformities  and  mental  deficiencies  are  of  course  considered, 
but  aside  from  that  the  child's  physical  condition,  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining our  guidance  for  him  as  to  his  place  in  life,  does  not  seem  greatly 
to  impress  us.  It  goes  without  sa3dng  that  we  shall  not  always  be  able 
to  bring  about  what  our  suirvey  of  conditions  directs,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ph3rsical  condition  as  an  important  factor  in  the  survey  will 
often  change  our  point  of  view  and  will  radically  change  our  method  of 
procedure,  and  the  results  of  these  changes  will  always  be  beneficial  to 
the  child. 

Moreover  there  is  probably  no  movement  in  education  that  will  ulti- 
mately do  more  for  the  cause  of  physical  education  in  general  than  this  very 
popular  movement  of  vocational  guidance.  Both  parents  and  teachers 
are  going  to  study  all  children,  as  they  develop  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
thought  in  mind,  "I  wonder  where  you  wiU  find  your  own  individual  life 
work."  Tendencies  will  be  discussed.  As  new  subjects  are  provided  in 
the  school  curriculum,  they  wiU  more  and  more  be  r^arded  as  tools  for 
the  development  of  the  possibilities  of  the  child.  As  soon  as  there  is  even 
a  tentative  choice  of  the  child's  future  work  in  life  made  by  parent  and 
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teacher — ^this  choice  may  come  when  the  child  is  quite  young — there  will 
immediately  be  presented  the  question,  "Is  he  physically  fit  ?" 

Where  medical  inspection  has  been  installed,  vocational  guidance  will 
give  this  work  emphasis  and  an  added  point  of  interest.  When  indifferent 
parents  learn  that  unless  the  corrective  eyeglasses  are  purchased  their  child 
will  possibly  be  shut  out  forever  from  the  vocation  they  are  looking  toward 
for  him,  the  glasses  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  When  it  is  known  that 
the  medical  inspector  imderstands  what  vocations  have  been  selected  by 
each  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grammar  grades,  it  not  only  gives  his 
diagnosis  of  each  case  a  certain  added  weight  that  appeals  to  both  parent 
and  child  as  thoroly  practical,  but  it  also  gives  an  added  zest  to  the  in- 
spector's work.  And  the  time  will  come  when  certain  avenues  will  be 
entirely  blocked  as  fields  of  action,  because  of  failure  to  provide  the  right 
physical  conditions.  No  youdg  person  with  a  strong  inclination  toward 
tuberculosis  should  plan  to  be  a  teacher.  No  one  whose  eyes  have 
troubled  him  thru  youth  should  look  toward  entering  a  life  work  involving 
use  of  the  eyes  for  long  periods  at  dose  range.  The  world  of  business  is 
looking  for  efficiency.  Physical  health  makes  for  efficiency  and  will  be 
more  and  more  in  demand.  Not  only  how  much  do  you  know,  but  how 
much  can  you  do,  and  how  well  can  you  do  it  are  the  practical  questions 
that  are  being  asked  today.  There  is  no  vocation  or  profession  open  to 
men  and  women  in  which  physical  health  is  not  a  prime  condition  of  effi- 
ciency. We  cannot  consistently  ignore  or  even  minimize  the  health  con- 
dition in  helping  children  select  their  life  work.  Some  such  questions  as 
these  must  be  asked:  Does  the  work  appeal  to  you?  Are  your  parents 
willing?  Is  it  sufficiently  remunerative?  Can  you  do  the  work,  that  is, 
have  you  the  knowledge  therefor  ?  Have  you  a  body  in  all  respects  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  you  to  do  this  work  f  The  last  question  answered 
negatively  would  require  a  change  of  choice  in  the  life  work  selected. 

The  prominence  that  is  being  given  to  vocational  guidance  is  signifi- 
cant for  physical  education,  child  h3rgiene,  medical  inspection,  child-labor 
laws,  and  school  architecture  and  equipment.  All  of  these  focus  the 
attention  upon  physical  well-being  as  a  prime  requisite  for  efficiency  in  the 
work  and  service  of  the  world. 


SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

W.    p.    HUBERT    VON    BLIJENBtlRGH,    DIRECTOR    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION, 
ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  BREDA,  NETHERLANDS 

Before  discussing  the  subject  of  gymnastics,  let  us  first  agree  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "gymnastics."  Gymnastic  exercises  are  those  exer- 
cises by  the  practice  of  which  we  aim  at  a  systematic,  gradual,  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  body.    This  development  is  the  only  and 
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exclusive  aim,  and  tliis  aim  is  the  only  factor  wliidi  decides  which  move- 
ments wili  be  practiced,  in  what  sequence  they  will  be  executed,  i^t  is 
the  exact  and  correct  form  of  execution,  etc.  C^mnastics  fono  a  spedal 
class  among  the  great  variety  of  physical  activities.  All  the  other  physical 
exercises  together  form  a  second  dass  of  whidi  the  chief  aim  is  recreatitHi 
and  by  which  it  is  possible  to  develop  certain  parts  of  tlie  body  and  certain 
mwal  aad  intellectual  qualities.  This  class  includes  the  diSeient  agents 
and  games.  In  the  practice  of  these  physical  exercises  there  is  no  thouj^t 
about  a  harm<Hiious  develc^ment  of  the  body.  Nobody  bothers  about 
irfiether,  to  perf<»m  a  certain  exercise  in  apparatus  work  or  to  make  a 
touchdown,  he  has  to  hold  his  breath,  to  disturb  or  to  interrupt  the  circula- 
tion of  his  blood,  etc.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  sportive  exercises 
must  necessarily  have  bad  physiological  influences — but  still,  we  cannot 
say  that  their  practice  guarantees  us  a  harmonious  development  of  the  body. 
On  the  contrary  it  very  often  leads  to  specialization  as  far  as  the  physical 
development  is  concerned. 

Gymmastics  build  up  the  body  harmoniously,  build  up  the  different 
organs  in  order  to  make  them  better  fitted  for  their  natural  functions 
and  for  their  use  during  daily  life.  An  example  will  make  this  clearer.  The 
respiratory  exercises  aim  to  develop  the  mobility  of  the  thorax,  the  das- 
tidty  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  strength  and  tone  cd  the  respiratory 
muscles.  Thruout  daily  life,  and  still  more  during  the  practice  of  physical 
exercises,  we  take  profit  of  that  increase  of  capacity.  During  the  practice 
of  gymnastics  we  try  to  contract  our  respiratory  muscles  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  dilate  our  diest  and  consequently  otu*  lungs  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  our  voluntary  action  which  produces  this  result.  But  thruout  daily 
life  and  particularly  during  the  practice  of  sports  and  games,  a  better 
respiration  is  the  involuntary  result  of  the  better  training  by  gymnastics. 
Then  we  use  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  other  organs  (muscles,  nerves,  etc.).  Concisely  stated, 
gymnastics  are  body-builders;  sports,  games,  and  also  the  various  activi- 
ties of  daily  life  are  body-users. 

While  in  gymnastics  we  use  chiefly  exercises  of  the  definite  ^pe,  in 
sports,  games,  atretics,  and  in  daily  life  activities  we  always  use  move- 
ments of  the  indefinite  type.  In  gymnastics  we  use  exerdses,  the  exact 
form  of  which  is  previously  determined  by  the  physiological  effect  which  is 
desired.  But  when  we  learn  to  walk,  to  throw  a  baseball,  to  write,  etc,  the 
final  result  which  we  want  to  reach  is  not  previously  determined  as  to  the 
exact  form  of  our  movements.  The  same  is  true  for  all  the  natural  move- 
.  ments  and  even  for  all  the  artificial  ones,  the  form  of  which  is  not  determiaed 
by  some  desired  physiological  effect,  but  by  the  practical  purpose  (d  the 
movement  The  individual  tries  to  arrive  at  the  combination  which  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  execute  the  movement  in  the  most  economical  way, 
that  is,  he  tries  to  get  the  maximum  effect  with  the  mininmm  of  effort. 
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But  in  the  movements  of  the  definite  type,  the  form  is  determined  so 
as  to  get  the  maTimiim,  physiologically  useful  effect.  This  maTimnm  effect 
can  be  obtained  only  by  one  special  form  of  execution,  which  requires  the 
maximum  effort  and  which  is  the  same  for  all  the  individuals.  It  holds 
good  for  all  normal  individuals  that  a  trunk  bending  backward  gives  the 
maximum  of  physiological  effect  only  if  the  flexion  is  performed  in  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  spine;  that  in  arms  sideways  raised  the  shoulder-blades 
ought  to  be  kept  down,  etc.  The  conditions  of  execution  required  in  the 
Swedish  gymnastics  hold  good  for  every  individual,  and  for  this  reason  this 
system  uses  exercises  only  of  the  definite  type.  And  this  explains,  also, 
why  it  is  wrong  to  daim  that  every  nation  must  have  a  system  of  gym- 
nastics of  its  own;  physiology  is  the  same  in  America  as  in  Sweden  and 
consequently  the  principles  on  which  gymnastics  must  be  based  are  the 
same  for  all  the  countries. 

Having  previously  defined  g3nnnastics,  let  us  now  briefly  review  the 
requirements  of  a  rational  system  of  gymnastics.  We  have  seen  that  the 
system  must  guarantee  a  development  that  is  systematic,  gradual,  and 
harmonious. 

I.  The  requirements  for  a  systematic  development  are  the  following: 

a)  Every  organ  (musdes,  group  of  musdes,  heart,  lungs,  etc.)  must  be 
appropriatdy  developed.  That  is,  in  a  way  which  is  according  to  its  natural 
function.  So-called ''  supporting  musdes,"  for  example,  must  be  devdoped 
differently  from  motor  musdes,  because  of  the  difference  in  function. 

b)  Gynmastic  exercises  must  have  a  corrective  influence;  the  necessity 
of  the  practice  of  g3nnnastics  stands  or  falls  with  their  corrective  influence. 
The  word  ''corrective"  must  be  taken  in  a  broad  sense  and  not  only  must 
indicate  the  correction  of  deformities  and  faulty  postures,  but  also  must 
indude  the  neutralizing  of  the  bad  influences  caused  by  our  daily  activities 
(sitting  over  desks,  lack  of  physical  activity,  superficial  respiration,  etc.). 

c)  It  must  be  possible  to  analyze  the  movements  as  to  their  influence 
on  the  bodily  devdopment  in  order  to  get  the  desired  results. 

i)  These  results  depend  on  details  of  the  execution  and  consequently 
great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  correct  execution  of  the  movements. 

e)  In  order  to  make  the  analysis  possible  and  to  obtain  the  desired 
effects,  localization  of  movements  is  necessary.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  localization  of  the  movements  does 
not  at  all  imply  localization  of  effect  nor  of  activity;  on  the  contrary,  by 
localizing  the  movements,  the  muscular  activity  and  the  effect  become  far 
more  widespread. 

f)  In  order  to  obtain  the  correctness  of  execution,  the  slow  execution 
of  the  majority  of  the  movements  is  necessary;  the  most  desirable  speed 
of  execution  of  gynmastic  movements  dq>ends  primarily  on  the  difficulty 
of  co-ordination,  and  not,  as  b  always  assumed,  upon  the  rdation  between 
the  strength  of  the  musdes  and  the  displaced  mass.    It  is  sometimes 
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this  is  obtained  as  well  by  the  Swedish  gymnastic  lesson  exercises  of  the 
definite  type,  as  by  the  practice  of  games  and  sports,  and  better  than  by 
the  practice  of  artificial  exercises  of  the  indefinite  type;  furthermore  the 
children  have  a  certain  amount  of  general  activity  by  pla3dng  games,  run- 
ning, and  walking  in  their  spare  time.  It  is  often  daimed  that  the  degree 
of  perspiration  is  an  indication  of  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  exer- 
cises and  that  therefore  the  gynmastic  lesson  must  give  us  a  good  "sweat- 
up."  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  general  effect  depends  on  activity  more 
than  on  movement,  and  that,  therefore,  the  increase  of  the  circulation  ought 
to  be  less  exclusively  emphasized,  but  it  seems  by  no  means  desirable  to 
produce  an  abundant  perspiration  by  the  practice  of  gymnastics  in  the 
schools.  The  period  of  gymnastics  is  followed  by  other  periods,  and,  since 
no  time  is  available  for  changing  dress  and  taking  shower  baths,  the  pupils 
are  likely  to  catch  a  cold  and  to  suffer  the  disagreeable  consequences  which 
follow  i^ter  perspiration  under  those  conditions.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  good  effect  of  a  gymnastic 
lesson,  namely  the  increased  metabolism,  would  justify  this  very  unde- 
sirable effect.  By  conducting  the  gymnastic  lesson  according  to  the 
Swedish  principles,  this  undesirable  effect  can  be  avoided. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Swedish  system  is  boring,  that  the  lessons 
are  monotonous.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  no  boring  systems,  but 
that  there  can  be  only  boring  teachers.  We  all  know  that  in  physical 
education  the  success  depends  in  greater  part  on  the  leadership,  on  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  If  the  latter  has  not  the  talent  to  make  a 
lesson  interesting,  he  will  fail  to  do  so,  whatever  S3rstem  of  gymnastics  he 
uses.  Besides  it  is  often  thought  that  Swedish  gymnastics  mean  calis- 
thenics; but  we  must  not  forget  that  jumping  and  vaulting,  balance  exer- 
cises and  different  hanging  exercises  form  an  essential  part  of  every 
"  Swedish  "  lesson.  Too  often  it  is  thou^t  that  an  introduction  of  Swedish 
gynmastics  would  mean  the  abolishing  of  all  the  recreative  features  of 
gymnastics. 

But  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  average  boy  and  girl  prefer  the 
"German"  or  "American"  lessons  to  the  "Swedish"  lessons,  this  may  not 
keep  us  from  substituting  the  latter  for  the  former  if,  for  reasons  which  the 
child  is  unable  to  judge,  the  latter  are  more  beneficial.  It  is  more  valuable 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  to  bring  the  child  to  do  things  and  to 
execute  exercises  for  the  mere  reason  that  he  ought  to  do  it,  for  his  own 
benefit,  than  to  allow  him  to  do  what  he  Ukes  best.  There  is  no  educational 
value  in  allowing  a  duld  to  eat  candy,  but  there  is  a  great  educational 
value  in  persuading  him  to  finish  his  r^ular  dinner.  The  fact  that  the 
performance  of  the  exercises  makes  him  feel  well,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
realization  of  doing  something  useful,  of  doing  his  duty,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  and  will  give  the  duld  satisfaction.  Is  it  not  the  same  in  intellectual 
education  ?    Not  all  the  pupik  enjoy  the  writing  of  papers  and  the  solving 
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of  problems,  and  stOl  many  of  them  feel  satisfaction  after  having  written 
a  paper  without  many  mistakes  or  having  found  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  realize  only  later  in  life  the  necessity 
of  this  kind  of  intellectual  training.  I  did  not  enjoy  the  study  of  English, 
French,  and  German  while  at  school,  and  did  not  realize  the  necessity  of 
this  study;  at  present  I  thoroly  appreciate  the  ability  to  read,  study,  and 
to  deliver  even  this  paper  to  you  in  a  language  which  is  not  my  own. 
But  just  as  the  lesson  in  geography,  languages,  etc,  oug^t  to  be  made  as 
pleasant  and  interesting  as  possible,  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  must  know 
how  to  make  his  lesson  attractive  without,  however,  decreasing  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  physical  development. 

It  has  been  said  also  that  the  American  boy  does  not  like  discipline  and 
order  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  tau^t  in  another  way  than  the 
way  in  which  the  Swedish  boy  is  taught.  It  woidd  seem  that,  since  a 
certain  sense  of  discipline  and  order  is  a  valuable  quality  for  the  American 
citizen  as  weU  as  for  anybody  else,  this  quality  ought  to  be  developed,  and 
the  gynmastic  lesson  gives  us  a  good  opportunity  to  do  this. 

It  is  dear  that  the  favorable  or  injurious  influences  resulting  &om  the 
different  kinds  of  exercises  will  be  most  pronounced  during  the  years  passed 
in  the  school.  The  use  of  i^paratus  exercises  as  practiced  in  German  and 
American  gynmastics  in  the  lessons  for  children  cannot  be  defended  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  most  skilful  among  the  boys  enjoy  this  kind  of  exercises, 
since  it  is  likely  to  produce  harmful  results  on  the  hearts  of  the  majority 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  just  the  much-praised  competitive  element  which,  in 
German  gynmastics,  causes  the  child  to  do  his  utmost  to  perform  a  certain 
exercise,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  strength  exercise,  this  is  not  without 
danger.  Trying  to  "  chin  "  may  put  the  same  strain  upon  a  child's  heart  as 
holding  a  lever  for  a  trained  g3nnnast. 

The  particular  attention  given  in  ''Swedish"  g3mmastics  to  a  slow  pro- 
gression gives  the  best  guaranty  that  the  heart  will  not  be  overstrained. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  introduction  of  a  more  strictly  corrective  type  of 
exercises  woidd  not  succeed,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  children  ''do  not 
want  that  kind  of  stuff.''    This  argument,  however,  is  of  no  value. 

Why  shoidd  the  physical  director  make,  during  several  years,  a  thoro 
study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology,  etc.,  if  he  is  not  to  i^ply  his 
knowledge  on  the  gymnasium  floor,  the  only  place  and  the  only  moment 
that  this  knowledge  can  and  ought  to  be  of  practical  use  ?  We  must  give 
the  children  the  exercises  that  they  need,  not  that  they  want;  our  study 
enables  us  to  judge  right— the  children  cannot  do  this  themselves. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  time  is  too  short  to  give  you  a  complete 
outline  of  the  Swedish  sjrstem  of  g3mmastics  and  to  show  you  that  its 
principles  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  latest  theories  and  with  the 
results  of  the  latest  experiments  in  the  line  of  physical  education.  All  I 
can  do  at  present  is  to  give  you  my  strong  conviction,  based  on  a  thoro 
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study  of  the  different  systems  of  physical  education,  that  whatever  may  be, 
or  may  be  claimed  to  be,  wrong  in  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics,  its 
principles  are  soimd  and  true.  I  sincerely  hope  to  see  these  principles 
adopted  before  long  as  the  basis  of  physical  education  in  American  schools 
and  imiversities. 

THE  HEART  VOLUME  IN  MAN— THE  NITROUS  OXIDE  METHOD 
AND  THE  RESULTS  OF  PROFESSOR  FRANZ  MULLER 

ELMER  BEKRY,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  YOUNO  KEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION COLLEGE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  question  of  heart  volume  in  man  has  recently  been  investigated 
by  new  methods  and  with  fresh  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
following  paper  to  report  briefly  on  this  recent  work,  particularly  that  of 
Professor  Franz  Mtiller,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  with  whom  the  writer 
has  had  the  privil^e  of  working  as  a  student  of  his  method  and  as  a  subject 
for  experimentation  in  the  Tierphysiolpgisches  Institut  der  Landwirtschaf t- 
lichen  Hochschule  under  the  auspices  of  Geheimrat  N.  Zuntz.  Reports  on 
the  nitrous  oxide  method  have  already  appeared  in  German  physiological 
publications/  and  Professor  Mtiller  demonstrated  the  improved  form  of 
the  method  at  the  International  Congress  of  Physiology  held  in  Groningen, 
Holland,  September  2-6, 1913. 

To  the  student  of  the  physiology  of  exercise,  no  question  is  of  more 
significance  than  that  of  the  heart  volume  and  the  effect  of  exerdse  upon 
it.  In  the  past  the  circulatory  changes  caused  by  exercise  have  been 
studied  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  blood  pressure  and  pulse  fre- 
quency, tho  some  work  has  been  done  with  the  cardiogr^h,  with  the 
Roentgen  rays,  and  on  the  circulation  time.  The  real  work  done  by  the 
heart,  however,  must  remain  a  supposition  until  the  actual  amount  of 
blood  delivered  per  beat  or  per  unit  of  time  is  determined.  The  desire  to 
measure  the  work  of  the  heart  has  led  to  many  attempts  to  estimate  the 
heart  volume.  These  attempts  were  at  first  based  largdy  upon  observa- 
tions upon  dogs.  Vierordt,'  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  more  than  twenty 
dogs  ranging  in  weight  from  5  to  35  kilos,  concluded  that  the  output  of  the 
left  ventride  per  kQo  of  body  weight  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  animal 
increases.  If  this  same  relation  holds  for  man,  a  70-kilo  man  would  dis- 
chaige  about  80  cu.  cm.  of  blood  per  heart  beat.  Considering  this  together 
with  the  circulation  time,  the  condusion  is  drawn  that  the  average  amount 
of  blood  thrown  out  by  eadi  ventride  at  eadi  beat  is  between  70  and  80 
cu.  cm.  Zuntz,  calculating  &om  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  has  estimated  the  ou^ut  at  60  cu.  cm.  He  believes 
that  this  may  be  greatly  increased  during  muscular  work.    In  the  middle 

>  ZtiUekHfifik  Baheologie  und  Klimatdope,  Vd.  IV  (1911),  Nos.  14  and  15. 
'  Stewart,  Physiology^  p.  127. 
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of  the  last  century  Passavant  calculated  the  output  at  46.5  cu.  cm.  If 
these  varying  estimates,  which  are  at  best  but  rough  approximations,  differ 
so  much  for  rest,  what  must  the  uncertainty  be  regarding  the  output  during 
muscular  work — the  condition  in  which  the  physical  director  is  primarily 
interested  ? 

GENERAL  HISTORY 

A  brief  review  of  the  older  work  may  be  helpful  in  showing  the  stq)s 
which  have  gradually  led  to  the  nitrous  oxide  method.  First  came  the 
determination  of  the  drculation  time  by  Hering'  and  von  Eries'  by  intro- 
dudng  potassiiun-ferrocyamde  into  the  central  end  of  a  vein  and  finding  the 
time  when  it  appeared  in  the  peripheral  end  of  the  same  vem.  Frick  devised 
a  method  of  calculating  the  respiratory  exchange,  and  from  this  the  heart 
volume,  by  determining  the  difference  in  oxygen  content  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  the  latter  taken  from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  Tnnting 
at  the  same  time  a  determination  of  the  total  oxygen  consunqition  of  the 
animal.  Following  this  method  Gr£hant  and  Quincaud  carried  out  obser- 
vations on  dogs,  and  Zuntz  with  Hagemann*  made  an  extended  research 
on  horses.  The  results  of  this  work  agreed  well  with  direct  determinations 
made  by  Tigerstedt,'  who,  following  Ludwig,  introduced  a  "Stromuhr" 
directly  into  the  ascending  aorta  of  rabbits.  Bohr  and  Henriquez,*  however, 
showed  that  considerable  oxidation  might  occur  in  the  lung  tissue  itself  and 
this  oxygen  would  then  appear  in  the  arterial  blood  in  a  stable  compound 
which  could  not  be  pumped  out,  thus  invalidating  the  results. 

This  objection,  tho  disputed,'  made  it  desirable  to  find  a  method  less 
open  to  criticism  and  applicable  to  man.  Loewy  and  von  SdirStter' 
devised  a  method  of  calculating  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  blood  indi- 
rectly from  the  gas  tension  in  the  lungs.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  dose  a  bronchus  and  give  the  air  in  that  lung  section  time  to  acquire  the 
same  gas  tension  as  the  venous  blood.  Knowing  this  tension  and  the  dis- 
soctatioD  curve,  the  oxygen  ccmtent  of  the  venous  blood  could  be  calculated. 
This  could  then  be  compared  with  air  from  the  free  brondii,  giving  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  arterial  blood.    The  difficulty  of  the  technic,  however, 

■  Hering,  Tiedenumn,  and  Tievinnui,  ZeiUchr.J.  Pkytiolope,  m,  85-1819. 

*  vMi  Kries,  FenbtUwu  der  nwdutalm  ntr  mUlleren  GacliwindiiMl  be*  itm  Sirimm 
•M  PUltsifkeit  m  Rdkten.    Sqi.-Abdiuck. 

I  Zunts  and  Hagooaim,  Untermek.  Hbtr  dot  Stoffneeisel  d.  Pferdts  (Ludro),  Jihi- 
buch  XXVn,  Si^ement  I,  p.  371. 

*  R,  Tigentedt, "  Beitimmuiig  da  vom  luken  Henen  heramgetridjenen  Blutmoge," 
Stoirf.  Arek.f.  Pkyt.,  Ill  (1S91),  145;  "Die  Gochwiiidi^eit  dei  Slates  in  den  Aiteriea," 
Brpba.  d.  PhytM.,  IV  (1905),  ^i- 

I  Bohr  and  Houiques,  ^kA.  i*  PATfM.,  MM.  tfl  >ofiot.,  V,  Put  DC,  4S9-r4. 

*  neach,  BatmedytumUtk*  Stitdim  (Beriin,  igog),  pp.  130  ff.;  Zunti,  PJU^frt  Artk., 
LV,  S". 

'Loewy  and  von  SduOtter,  BhfkkuhlhH  Mn  MemuJun  CBcdin:    mncbnU, 
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and  its  application  only  to  therapeutic  cases  requiring  bronchotomy  made 
the  method  of  no  general  use. 

Plesch/  however,  ingeniously  modified  this  method  so  as  to  be  usable 
by  a  ncMTmal  breathing  man.  He  used  a  gas  bag  and  allowed  the  subject  to 
breathe,  for  about  thirty  seconds,  a  gas  mixture  of  low  oxygen  content  so 
that  its  oxygen  percentage  after  mixture  with  the  residual  air  of  the  lungs 
would  correspond  approximately  to  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  venous  blood. 
If  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  mixture  was  above  that  of  the  blood  going  thru 
the  lungs,  oxygen  would  be  absorbed;  if  lower,  oxygen  would  be  given  up 
to  the  gas  mixture.  With  the  dissociation  curve,  the  oxygen  content  could 
then  be  calculated.  The  dissociation  curve  of  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  how- 
ever, is  not  constant  for  all  men.  Barcroft'  has  shown  that  dysfmea  and 
changes  in  CO3  content  in  the  blood  may  have  a  great  influence  on  the  dis- 
sociation curve,  thus  rendering  the  method  unreliable,  especially  where 
work  is  concerned. 

It  remained,  therefore,  still  to  develq>  a  method  applicable  to  working- 
men.' 

NITKOGEN  KETHOD 

Bomstein,^  taking  his  cue  from  the  work  of  Zuntz,  hit  upon  the  simple 
and  ingenious  idea  of  using  an  indifferent  gas,  choosing  nitrogen.  His 
principle  is  to  breathe  for  a  given  time  a  gas  of  low  nitrogen  content  (practi- 
cally pure  oxygen).  As  a  result,  nitrogen  will  be  given  off  from  the  blood 
to  this  nitrogen-poor  gas  according  to  the  relative  nitrogen  tension  in  the 
blood  and  gas.  Knowing  these  tensions,  the  time  of  breathing,  and  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  given  off  from  the  blood,  the  quantity  of  blood  itself 
passing  thru  the  lungs  in  the  given  time  may  be  calculated  and  so  the  minute 
volume  determined,  and  thus,  knowing  the  pulse  frequency,  the  pulse 
volume  itself.  The  method  b  simple,  requires  comparatively  little  appara- 
tus, and  seems  to  give  good  results.  The  chief  objection  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility that  as  the  nitrogen  disi^pears  from  the  blood  other  nitrogen  will  be 
drawn  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  and  so  into  the  gas  under  observation. 
The  nitrogen  content  of  different  tissues  varies,  Vernon'  having  shown 
that  fatty  tissue  may  shelter  even  six  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  same 
weight  of  blood  or  muscular  tissue.  Bomstein's  method  then  furnishes 
a  good  means  for  comparative  measurement  on  the  same  individual  at  rest. 

*  Pletdi,  op.  cU.,  pp.  S3  ff. 

'Baraoft  and  Camis,  "The  Diaodation  Curve  of  Blood,"  Jounud  of  Pkysiology, 
XXXIX  (1909),  ziS;  same  with  Orbeti,  "Influence  of  Lacdc  Add  upon  the  Dia§odation 
Curve  of  Blood,"  ibid.,  XLl  (1910),  355;  same,  "Effect  of  Altitude  on  the  Dissociation 
Curve  of  Blood,"  ibid.,  XLTL  (191 1),  145. 

<  Bohr,  CeiUraibl.  f.  PkyM.,  XVH  (1904),  689. 

4  A.  Bomstein,  "Methode  zur  ver^dchender  Messung  des  Herzschlagvolumens 
beim  Mensdien,"  PJlUgers  Arch.,  CXXXII  (1910),  307. 

*  Vernon,  Proceodimgs  of  ike  Royal  Society,  LXXDC  (1907),  366. 
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It  can  be  used  for  absolute  measuiements  if  tbe  gas  is  not  breathed  longa 
than  one  circulation  time.  According  to  Bohr,  blood  has  on  absorption 
coeffident  of  o .  305  cu.  cm.  of  N  for  100  mm.  tension  of  pure  N;  100  divided 
by  o.305~488  cu.  cm.  of  blood=>amount  of  blood  used  for  i  cu.  cm.  of 
nitrogen.  If  we  find  per  minute  and  100  mm.  Hg.  tension,  a  differoice  say 
of  10  cu.  cm.  of  N,  it  equals  4,880  cu.  cm.  of  blood.  If  the  pulse  is  63,  the 
4,880 
63 

The  objection  to  Bornstem's  method  lies  in  the  lealuge  <A  nitrogen  from 
the  tissues.  A  further  objection  is  the  unreliable  results  rqx)rted  in  wk, 
where  in  some  cases  five  to  ten  times  as  laige  a  heart  volume  is  found  as  in 
rest,  while  the  oxygen  consumption  remains  practically  the  same,'  an 
obvious  impossibility. 

NIIBOnS  OXIDE  KEIHOD 

The  nitrous  oxide  method  as  used  by  MUller  obviates  this  difiSculty  and 
gives  absdute  results  in  work.  Xitrous  oxide  is  a  gas  with  a  high  absorption 
coefficient  and  follows  the  Boyle-Mariotte  law  in  the  body.  Consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  breathe  it  only  a  short  time  to  get  good  results  (30-60 
seconds) — an  obvious  advantage  in  work  experiments.  The  first  work  along 
this  line  may  be  said  to  begin  with  an  artide  published  by  MarkoS,  Mailer, 
and  Zunt^  in  1910.  Erc^  and  Lindhard,'  after  extensive  study,  have 
also  adc^ted  nitrous  oxide  and  independently,  tho  later  than  MQUa, 
woriced  out  a  method  for  determining  the  heart  volume.  In  general  thdr 
method  is  similar  to  that  used  by  Midler  but  apparently  not  so  wdl  woiked 
out  and  not  so  free  from  technical  errors. 


In  princqtle  the  nitrous  oxide  method  is  exceedingly  sinqile.  A  gas 
mixture  containing  known  percentages  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrous 
oxide  is  breathed  for  a  given  time.  After  the  experiment,  the  resulting  gas 
mixture  is  analyzed  and  the  amount  of  nitrous  oxide  absorbed  by  the  blood 
determined.  Knowing  the  nitrous  oxide  absorbed,  the  absorption  coeffi- 
dent, and  the  time  of  the  experiment,  the  amount  of  blood  passing  thru 
the  lun^  in  this  time  may  be  calculated  and  so  the  minute  volume  deter- 
mined.   Then  knowing  the  pulse  frequent^  the  pulse  volume  itself  is  given. 

In  practice  the  experiment  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  preparatory 
part  in  which  the  subject  breathes  about  10  seconds,  3-4  breaths, 
bcaa  a  spirometer  containing  about  2$  per  cent  of  nitrous  cnide, 
and  a  principal  part  in  which  the  subject  breathes  about  35  seccHtds, 
3-5  breaths,  from  a  spirometer  containing  about  tS  per  cent  of  nitrous 

■  ZtUtdrift  d.  ForlschrUte  der  Mtdicin,  Juiuuy,  1911. 

•  VtrBfftHllielni»t«n  der  ZtHlraliUUe  filr  Batntohgis,  TV,  i-iS. 

*Kxogfi  aadtiadhud,  Skand,  Arck.  f.  Phyt.,XXVn  (1911),  100-115. 
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oxide.  The  purpose  of  the  preparatoiy  period  is  to  determine  the  iimg 
space  and  to  saturate  the  lung  tissues  with  nitrous  oxide.  From  the 
analysis  of  the  end  gas  in  the  preparatory  spirometer  the  tension  of  the 
nitrous  oxide  at  the  b^uming  of  the  principal  part  of  the  experiment  is 
known.  The  tension  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  is  secured  from  the 
analysis  of  the  alveolar  gas  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  last  expiration.  The 
mean  nitrous  oxide  tension  is  thus  determined. 

AFPAKATUS 

The  apparatus'  itself  is  a  marvel  for  convenience  and  adaptation  to  its 
purpose.  It  consists  of  the  two  rhomboidal  spirometers  mentioned  above 
mounted  on  a  base.  These  spirometers  partly  overlap  each  other  and 
stand  at  a  slight  indinatioui  being  slightly  tipped  forward  at  the  top. 
Tubes  from  each  spirometer  join  to  a  main  tube  leading  to  the  mouthpiece. 
At  the  joining  is  a  two-way  cock  which  may  be  turned  to  connect  instantly 
with  either  spirometer.  Near  the  mouthpiece  is  another  junction  with 
another  two-way  cock,  and  a  side  tube  connecting  with  the  outer  air. 
Between  this  cock  and  the  mouthpiece  are  two  exit  tubes  to  which  tubes 
may  be  attached  for  taking  samples  of  the  alveolar  air  if  desired  for  chemical 
analysis.  In  the  tube  leading  to  each  spirometer  is  a  set  of  valves,  inspira- 
tory and  expiratory  way,  forming  a  circuit  which  allows  the  admission  and 
exit  of  gas  with  very  slight  resistance.  The.  gas  here  also  passes  thru  a 
U-shaped  tube  containing  natron  calk  for  absorbing  the  COa.  To  each 
spirometer  is  attached  a  registering  apparatus  which  makes  possible  the 
accurate  prqparation  of  any  desired  gas  mixture.  These  registering  devices 
also  make  a  graphic  record  of  the  respiratory  changes  on  a  smoked  paper 
driven  by  dock  work  which  records  time  in  half-seconds.  On  this  tracing 
the  pulse  rate  may  also  be  recorded  by  an  ordinary  tamboiu:,  thus  giving 
a  complete  graphic  record  of  the  whole  experiment. 

FROCEDUKS 

To  conduct  a  rest  experiment  the  subject  is  comfortably  seated  in  a 
chair  after  the  mixtures  are  prepared  in  easy  reach  of  the  mouthpiece. 
After  sitting  quietly  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  the  pulse  is  taken,  a  nose 
damp  is  adjusted,  and  the  subject  is  given  the  mouthpiece  with  the  first 
two-way  cock  (next  the  subject)  turned  to  the  open  air.  The  second  cock 
is  turned  to  the  first  spirometer.  After  a  few  breaths  from  the  outer  air 
the  dock  work  is  started  and  the  subject  exhales  to  a  given  position,  which 
maybe  dther  a  ma^'^w^l  expiration  to  the  residual  air,  or,  by  using  a  pneu- 
mograph connected  to  a  tambour  with  a  writing  point  and  scale,  may  be 
to  any  partial  expiration.  When  the  expiration  has  reached  the  indicated 
position,  the  subject  signals  by  raising  his  finger.  The  first  tap  is  instantly 
turned  connecting  with  the  first  spirometer.    The  subject  takes  three  or 

X  Fiunished  by  the  E.  Zimmennan  Company,  of  Berlin. 
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four  rather  quick  deep  breaths,  finishing  by  exhaling  exactly  again  to  the 
given  position.  At  his  signal  a  sample  of  alveolar  air  is  drawn  if  desired, 
and  the  second  cock  turned  to  the  second  spirometer;  three  to  five  breaths 
are  taken  from  this,  the  subject  exhales  to  the  given  position,  signals,  a 
sample  is  drawn,  and  the  second  cock  closed,  while  the  first  cock  is  turned 
to  the  outside  air.  During  the  experiment,  an  assistant  has  taken  the 
pulse  unless  it  has  been  recorded  on  the  tracing.  The  actual  experiment 
thus  occupies  approximately  sixty  seconds.  Experiments  have  also  been 
taken  with  the  subject  reclining  in  a  hanmiock  chair,  l3ring  in  a  bath,  and 
wOTking  on  a  stationary  bicycle  ergometer. 

ANALYSIS  07  THB  GASES 

Immediately  following  the  experiment  the  gas  mixtures  in  the  spirom- 
eters are  analyzed.  Analysis  of  the  gases  before  the  experiment  is  not 
necessary  because  of  the  accuracy  of  the  registering  ^paratus.  Professor 
Mtkller,  however,  has  greatly  simplified  this  part  of  the  work  by  adc^ting 
the  method  of  optical  gas  analysis  by  means  of  the  ^'intereferometer'' 
devised  by  Professor  Haber'  for  technical  and  industrial  gas  analysis. 
This  instnunent  has  been  recently  described  in  several  publications. 
It  enables  one  to  read  off  at  once,  by  turning  a  screw  and  adjusting  the 
interference  spectrum  of  the  gas  against  a  spectnun  of  air,  the  percentage 
of  gas  present.  For  nitrous  oxide  readings  the  COa  is  removed  in  the  natron 
calk  tubes  referred  to  above  and  by  passing  the  gas  thru  a  KOH  solution. 
The  COa  in  the  expired  air  is  measured  by  noting  the  reading  of  the  register- 
ing scale  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  and  again  after  thoroly 
mixing  the  air  driving  it  thru  the  natron  calk  tubes .  The  oxygen  is  removed 
from  the  mixture  by  drawing  off  into  a  '^kugel"  and  shaking  with  sodium 
hypophosphite.  This  gas  is  then  driven  thru  the  interef erometer  and  the 
reading  taken.  The  difference  between  this  reading  and  the  reading  for 
the  total  gas  gives  the  N3O  det^mination.  The  instnmient  gives  results 
practically  identical  with  those  secured  by  chemical  analysis,  which  is  a  very 
small  error,  1-3  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  Fifteen  per  cent  NaOao.  15— 
0.45  cu.  cm. 

CALCULATION 

Perhaps  the  most  complicated  part  of  the  whde  experiment  b  the  cal- 
culation of  the  results.  For  the  calculation  it  b  necessary  to  know  the 
following: 

z.  The  lung  space. — Obviously  since  the  body  neither  takes  up  nor  gives 
off  nitrogen  in  the  experiment  an  equation  can  be  made  between  the  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  limgs  and  spirometer  before  and  after  the  experiment. 
Letting  Xathe  lung  spwce  and  reducing  all  gas  volumes  to  normal  (o^  and 
760  mm.),  the  value  of  X  can  be  foimd  &om  the  equation.    This  is  done 

'  Haber,  InUrtitronuUr, 
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for  the  prqHiratoiy  woA  and  for  the  principal  part  of  the  eiperuneot. 
The  two  values  should  agree  closely  and  the  average  may  then  be  taken. 

3.  The  nitrous  oxide  consumption. — A  balance  can  be  made  between  the 
nitrous  oxide  at  the  beginning  of  the  principal  part  of  the  experiment  and 
at  the  end,  according  to  the  volumes  and  percentages  as  shown  by  the  gas 
analysis,  showing  how  much  NiO  has  been  absorbed. 

3.  Absorption  of  nitrous  oxide  by  the  Utng  tissue. — This  must  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  &om  the  nitrous  oxide  consumption  according  to  whether 
the  nitrous  oxide  tendon  rises  or  falls  during  the  principal  part  <^  the 
experiment.    Or  it  may  be  included  in  the  balance  struck  in  No.  a. 

4.  The  mean  nitrous  oxide  tension. — This  is  best  taken  from  the  end  ot 
the  first  in^iration  to  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

5.  The  time  of  the  principal  part  of  the  experiment. 

6.  The  absorption  coefficient  for  nitrous  oxide. 

Thenif  2— c,  3-ft,  4=^,  S=(,  and  6-0,  the  minute  volume  -- 

.      ,        ,  minute  vol. 

and  pulse  volume- — ; :— . 

'^  pulse  rate 


In  the  table  is  given  the  results  of  four  rest  and  five  work  experiments 
taken  by  Professor  Mllller  on  the  writer.  The  table  gives  the  minute  vol- 
ume, the  pulse  volimie,  the  pulse,  and  the  oxygen  consumption.  In  the 
work  experiments,  the  Iragth  of  wc«k  done  and  the  kilograms  of  work  per 
minute  are  givoi.  The  woik  was  done  on  a  stationary  bicycle  wei^t 
ergometer  and  the  subject  continued  working  during  the  experiment 

COIfCLUSIONS 

The  study  of  heart  volume  is  not  yet  advanced  to  a  point  where  absolute 
conclusions  can  be  drawn,  and  the  present  series  of  observatitms  is  not 
extended  enough  to  be  at  all  final.  The  nitrous  oxide  method,  however, 
furnishes  a  practical  and  reliable  method  of  research  from  which  we  may 
hope  shortly  to  secure  facts  of  extreme  importance  regarding  the  worii  of 
the  heart,  important  alike  to  the  physician,  the  athletic  trainer,  and  the 
student  of  the  physiology  of  exercise.  The  effect  of  work,  speed  resistance, 
temperature,  altitude,  air  pressure,  bathing,  drugs,  etc.,  should  be  stui^ed. 
To  these  and  similar  questions  Professor  MUller  and  his  students  are 
devoting  themselves.    The  pioneer  work  has  been  done. 

The  present  study  seems  to  indicate  an  increase  in  the  minute  volume 
(5,45  to  8.18  liters)  and  a  decrease  (76.6  cu.  on.  to  67. ^  cu.  cm.)  in  the 
heart  beat  volume  with  moderate  work.  In  other  words,  as  the  heart  beats 
faster  it  fails  to  completely  empty  itself. 
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Upon  motion,  a  vote  of  Uunks  wu  unooiraoutly  tendered  to  Mosn.  SuUivao  and 
Conddine  for  thdr  courtray  in  providing  the  deputmeot  with  a  theater;  to  the  National 
Tube  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  to  the  Weaton  Electrical  Instrument  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.J.;  and  to  the  Colonial  Motion  Picture  Coiporatioo,  of  New  Y(»k,  N.V.,  for 
ff^"g  to  us  their  lecturers. 

THIRD  SESSION— Thoksday  Founook,  Jdly  9,  1914 
Frendent  Twiss  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9:10  a-u.,  and  announoed  that  the 

bu^ness  meeting  and  dcction  of  officers  would  precede  the  formal  program. 

The  motion  contained  in  Mr,  Randall's  paper  was  again  read  and  ananimouily 

pMsed. 

Hie  nominating  committee,  iriiich  had  been  previously  app(»nted,  presented  the 

following  list  of  officeis: 


, . .  IT  of  education,  Ldand  Stanfrad 

Junior  nmverBity,  Stanford  Univeraty,  Gal. 

For  Secretary— EnaOA  Conley,  stale  inqiector  of  domestic  science,  Madison,  Wis. 

Motion  was  made  and  passed  that  the  dqwrtmeot  president  appoint  a  committee 
of  not  to  exceed  dgbt  or  ten  members  to  investigate  the  educatJMal  uses  of  the  motion 
picture  and  to  take  sudi  steps  as  seem  ^iiv^irjate  to  guide  its  introducti<m. 

The  fdlowing  piqiers  were  then  read: 

"Biology  in  the  Secondary  Schools" — James  E.  Peabody,  head  of  the  department  of 
biology.  Morris  Hi^  Schod,  New  York,  N.Y. 

'Physics  in  Secondary  Schools  " : 

a)  "A  Lecture  on  Fltud  Motim  with  Experiments  and  Hints  on  Teaching" — W.  S. 
Franklin,  profesaor  of  {ihyaics,  Lehigh  Univermty.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

b)  "Riysics  for  Gim  by  the  ^entific  Metnod" — Emma  J.  Fordyce,  head  of  the 
departments  of  physics  and  diemistry,  high  sdiool.  Cedar  Rapiiu,  Iowa. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  it  was  agreed  by  common  consent  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  the  program  at  the  afternoon  meeting. 

FOURTH  SESSION— TaURSDAi  Atteknooh,  Jin.Y  9,  1914 
President  Twiss  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  the  ^mder  Charity  Building  at  1 130 

P.M. 

The  business  sesmon  of  the  morning  was  continued.  "ThePrdiminaryRqiortot  the 
Committee  on  the  Imjmwement  of  Physics  Teaching"  was  read  by  J.  A.  Randall,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  chairman,  as  follows: 

rposes  of  this  rqxift  we  1 

le  headings  or  sections. 


Blu^tlnts  and  laboratory  directlim  sheets  showing  methods  of  building  new  objects 
of  instruction  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  use  them  have  been  distributed  to  the  number 
of  about  twdve  thousand.    It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  work  for  the  coming  year. 


Additional  monographs  are  being  i>rtpared  showing  how  schools  ate  successfully 
usii^  commercial  articles  as  objects  of  instruction.  Monoer^h  s—The  Mechania  «/ 
(Ae  String  Mackine,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  will  accompany 
the  Proceedings.  Others  may  be  had  frc«  upon  appUcation  to  the  chairman.  An 
announcement  and  return  postal  card  will  enxmaptay  the  Proceedings  for  the  convenience 
of  those  interested.  The  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company,  Newark,  N.J.,  has 
[uovided  us  with  two  very  valuaUe  charts  for  classroom  use  which  the  committee  is  also 

'^Stributiiiir  tnw  iinon  ainllnirlnii . 
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PnsidsHl—GMOWBE  R.  Twxss,  high-icbool  visitar,  Ohio  State  Unmnity Cohimbus,  Ohio 

Vict-Frtsidemh-CBAKLSS  E.  Sbokuoos,  profcaior  of  animal  biology.  University  of 

Minnewta,  MinneapoUa,  Mbin. 
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FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Forenoon,  July  7,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Madison  School  by  President  Twias  at  9 :  10  a.ic. 
In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  J.  A.  Randall,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was 
appointed  secretary  pro  tempore. 

Vice-President  Siegerfoos  took  the  chair  during  the  reading  of  the  president's  address 
on  "The  Outlook  for  the  Application  of  the  Scientific  Method  to  the  Problems  of  Science 
Teaching." 

A  paper  was  read  entitled  "Co-operation  by  Teachers  for  the  Improvement  of  Sci- 
ence Teaching,"  by'John  A.  Randall,  department  of  physics,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Discussion:  Professor  Zoleny,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  L.  A. 
Robinson,  Bay  Ridge  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and  Julia  B.  Clifford,  East  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  following  papers  were  then  presented: 

"  Basic  Principles  for  the  Control  of  the  Science  Curriculum  " — George  Herbert  Mead, 
professor  of  philosophy.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 
"Gec^graphy  in  Secondary  Sdiools": 

a)  "Iq  tne  Large  High  Sdiool" — R.  H.  Whitbeck,  professor  of  geography.  University 
of  ^^^sconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

b)  "In  Village  and  Rural  Schools" — ^^^^lliam  J.  Sutherland,  president,  State  Normal 
School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

After  a  general  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION— Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  department  met  at  9:00  A.ic.,  in  the  Empress  Theater,  with  J.  A.  Randall,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  presiding. 

The  following  program  of  motion-picture  lectures  was  given: 

"Steel  Tube  Production — From  Ore  Bed  to  Customer" — B.  S.  Bart,  engineer, 
National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"The  Use  of  Lslntem  Slides  in  a  Course  in  Electrical  Measurements" — Charles  P. 
Frey,  engineer,  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company,  Newark,  N.J. 

"  Motion  Pictures  as  an  Aid  to  Education  " — Alfred  H.  Saunders,  manager,  educational 
department.  Colonial  Motion  Picture  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Discussion:  David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  for  Massachusetts,  Boston, 
Mass.;  J.  H.  Beveridge,  superintendent  of  schools,  Council  BlufiFs,  Iowa;  Hugh  M. 
Gilmore,  superintendent  of  schools,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Nathaniel  M.  Graham,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  South  Omaha,  Nebr.;  and  Peter  Olesen,  superintendent  of  schools 
Cloquet,  Minn. 
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we  who  profess  knowledge  of  the  scientific  method  of  study  have  not  apjplGed 
that  method  to  the  solution  of  some  of  our  pressing  pedagogical  problems? 
The  items  of  educational  value  that  we  have  claimed  for  science  study 
are:  first,  that  the  pupils  get  useful  information  out  of  it;  second,  that  it 
causes  them  to  acquire  habits  of  careful  and  intelligent  observation;  third, 
that  it  teaches  them  efficient  habits  of  thought;  and,  fourth,  that  it  awakens 
and  fosters  in  them  a  permanent  interest  in  scientific  informaticm  and  study. 

Now  of  those  science  teachers  who  may  hear  or  read  what  is  said  here, 
there  are  probably  three  classes.  First,  there  are  those  who  have  alwa3rs 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  results  of  their  teaching  would  be  what  they 
are  generally  assimied  to  be  and  have  never  given  the  o|qx)site  possibility 
any  serious  consideration.  I  fear  that  a  representative  sampling  would 
show  that  this  class  far  outnumbers  all  the  others.  Second,  there  are  those 
who  are  convinced  and  frankly  admit  that  in  the  case  of  a  large  majority 
of  their  pupils  the  results  of  their  teaching  are  not  what  should  be  h<q>ed 
for,  and  who  seriously  question  the  efficacy  of  the  prevailing  subject-matter 
and  methods,  but  who  as  yet  have  made  no  important  dq>art\u:es,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  from  the  procedure  that  is  established  by  authority 
and  sanctified  by  tradition.  Third,  there  are  a  few  who  have  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  hoary  traditions  and  dogmatic  syllabi,  have  freed  their  minds 
and  speech  from  the  false  inferences  and  misleading  terminology  of  the 
dogma  of  formal  discipline,  and  are  experimenting  empirically  with  subject- 
matter  and  methods  that  differ  in  some  essential  wa3rs  from  the  <dd. 

It  is  from  the  two  latter  classes  only  that  we  may  hope  for  progress  thru 
the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  problems  of  science  teaching. 
Teachers  of  the  third  dass  are  already  making  some  experiments  in  choice  of 
matter  and  variation  of  methods,  and  believe  that  they  have  made  some 
progress.  Teachers  of  the  second  dass  are  in  a  state  of  mind  favorable  for 
doing  so  if  they  can  be  brought  under  effective  leadership  and  direction. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  wide  variety  of  con- 
ditions under  which  different  teachers  work.  This  variability  of  basic 
conditions  makes  it  very  imsaf e  to  draw  general  condusions  from  the  results 
obtained  by  any  one  or  two  teachers,  and  makes  it  imperative  for  each 
teadier,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so,  to  make  a  careful  sdentific  study  and 
record  of  the  materials  which  he  is  handling,  of  the  conditions  under  which 
he  is  dealing  with  it,  of  just  what  he  is  doing  with  it,  and  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  each  step  of  the  procedure  when  he  has  completed  it.  In  oth^ 
words,  we  sdence  teachers  can  never  daim  professional  standing  or  prefer- 
ment comparable  with  that  enjoyed  by  engineers  or  ph}rsicians  until  a  con- 
siderable number  of  us,  each  in  his  own  place,  find  ways  of  measuring  and 
recording  the  status  of  om  pupils  as  to  their  interests,  capadties,  and  abili- 
ties; of  appraising  the  various  factors  in  their  environment  and  the  con- 
ditions under  whidi  we  are  teaching;  of  standardizing  the  various  steps  in 
ur  pedagogical  procedure;  and  of  measturing  after  eadi  step  the  improve- 
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ment  in  the  pupils  that  results  from  it.  Until  we  have  made  some  progress 
in  this  direction  and  can  draw  conclusions  from  the  results  of  measurements 
that  are  in  some  d^ree  standardized  and  on  an  objective  basis,  instead  of 
from  counting  noses  and  finding  percentages  of  opinions  and  counter- 
opinions,  we  can  never  daim  rank  with  real  scientific  workers. 

Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  agreed  that  progress  must  begin  with  scientific 
studies  by  individual  teadiers  of  their  own  pupils,  their  own  environmental 
conditions,  and  their  own  pedagogical  procedure  under  these  conditions. 
Let  us  suppose  also  that  the  results  can  be  measured  with  some  d^ree  of 
objectivity;  that  is,  stated  in  figures  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  which  a  large 
majority  of  competent  observers  would  agree.  Then  obviously  the  first 
question  for  each  teacher  who  undertakes  such  scientific  study  of  his  own 
work  is,  ''Am  I  really  failing  or  succeeding  in  my  attempts  to  realize  the 
four  kinds  of  educational  values  of  science  that  have  been  enumerated  ?" 

If  any  teacher  can  prove  to  himself  and  others  by  objective  tests  of  their 
performance  that  his  pupils  are  realizing  some  or  all  of  these  values  to  a 
satisfactory  degree,  then  the  methods  he  is  using  are  good  methods.  If  such 
tests  show  that  they  are  failing  to  realize  most  or  all  of  these  values,  the 
methods  must  therefore  be  bad;  and  other  methods  should  be  tried  and 
tested  until  with  the  given  pupils  and  under  the  existing  or  necessary  condi- 
tions such  methods  are  found  as  result  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  those  kinds 
of  progress,  as  revealed  by  the  appropriate  tests. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  using  tests  in  the  form  of  written  examina- 
tions. From  the  standpoint  of  school  administrators  these  tests  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory  in  whole  or  in  part;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
measurements  of  the  status  and  achievements  of  pupils,  they  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  They  consist  mostly  of  questions  that  test  ability  to  respond, 
when  certain  familiar  schoolroom  cues  are  given,  with  verbal  statements  or 
formulas  representing  condensed  and  abstract  bits  of  information,  or  of 
made-up  school  problems  most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  daily  life. 
There  are  notable  exceptions,  but  this  is  true  of  a  large  majority.  Thus, 
while  information  and  ability  to  think  are  tested  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
ordinary  examinations,  the  grades  given  mainly  rq>resent  ability  to  respond 
with  certain  answers  to  a  limited  variety  of  schoolroom  cues — and  the  ability 
to  respond  with  appropriate  behavior  to  the  real  situations  of  life,  wherein 
scientific  information  and  scientific  observing  and  thinking  are  required,  is 
for  the  most  part  not  tested  at  all. 

Anal3rsis  of  the  first  factor  of  the  problem,  that  of  testing  information, 
leads  to  two  propositions  which  I  shall  here  state  without  argmnent: 
(i)  Information  is  useful  to  any  individual  only  when  it  has  in  it  elements 
that  belong  to  the  life-situations  in  which  he  is  placed,  or  is  likely  to  be 
placed,  and  that  are  significant  to  some  real  present  or  future  need  that  is 
apparent  to  him.  (2}  Information  is  useful  to  an  individual  only  when 
that  individual  has  acquired  it  in  such  a  way  that  when  he  is  placed  in 
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situations  where  it  is  significant  and  is  needed  he  will  be  able  to  recall  and 
apply  it. 

With  reference  to  scientific  testing  of  useful  and  usable  information^ 
then,  we  want  first  a  great  multitude  of  questions  calling  for  the  kinds 
of  scientific  information  that  one  needs  to  have  in  solving  the  problems 
that  present  themselves  to  children  in  school  and  to  aU  kinds  of  pec^le  in 
the  adult  industrial,  social,  and  dvic  life  under  urban,  village,  and  rural 
conditions.  These  will  have  to  be  collected  by  science  teachers  with  the 
help  of  fanners,  merchants,  manufacturers,  physicians,  nurses,  public-service 
employees,  architects  and  builders,  mechanics  and  artisans,  householders, 
and  die  children  themselves.  Secondly,  these  questions  will  have  to  be 
assorted  according  to  their  relations  to  the  principles  of  the  various  sciences 
and  tested  out  and  arranged  in  grades  with  reference  to  their  relative  diffi- 
culty to  high-school  students.  Thirdly,  these  questions  will  have  to  be 
framed  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  presented  to  the  pupils  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  forms  that  they  take  when  they  present  themselves  in  the 
activities  of  daily  life.  They  must  not  be  presented  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  conventional  schoolroom  activities.  Fourthly,  in  order  to  afford  objec- 
tive measures  of  the  pupils'  stocks  of  information,  such  questions  must  be 
so  arranged  that  their  answers  may  be  easily  scored,  that  so  far  as  possible 
the  scores  are  of  equal  values,  or  multiples  of  equal  values,  and  that  com- 
petent judges  would  agree  fairly  well  on  these  values.  If  this  can  be  done, 
the  scores  could  be  handled  in  accordance  wiUi  the  simpler  modes  of  statis- 
tical treatment  and  would  be  in  some  d^ree  objective  and  quantitative. 

On  account  of  the  great  variability  in  the  performance  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual at  different  times  and  of  different  individuals  at  the  same  time, 
the  results  should  be  expressed  in  distributions,  or  tables  of  frequencies, 
and  illustrated  by  curves,  or  surfaces  of  frequency.  For  each  distribution, 
the  most  appropriate  central  tendency,  such  as  the  average,  the  median,  or 
the  mode,  or,  if  need  be,  all  three,  should  be  given,  and  the  variabilities, 
such  as  the  average  or  median  deviation  from  the  central  tendency,  should 
also  be  given.' 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  can  be  extracted  from  ordinary 
school  marks,  if  they  are  thus  treated;  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
teachers  should  get  into  the  habit  of  listing  their  pupils'  school  marks  in  the 
order  of  their  numerical  values  or  ranks,  or  as  deviations  from  the  average 
or  median,  as  well  as  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  pupils'  names. 

For  experimentally  testing  habits  of  observing,  we  want  a  great  variety 
of  easily  arranged  situations  in  which  the  pupils  will  have  to  observe  certain 
things  in  order  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  about  which  their  curiosity 
is  aroused.  Such  situations  are  afforded  by  any  really  good  laboratory 
experiment,  but  in  order  that  our  classroom  and  laboratory  experiments 
may  be  used  as  real  scientific  tests,  instead  of  as  formal  exercises,  experiments 

*Cf.  £.  L.  Thomdike.  litntal  and  Sochi  Mtatunmmts,  chapt.  i-lfl. 
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must  be  diosen  that  involve  problems  or  questions  to  which  the  ] 
really  want  to  find  answers.  Not  only  must  the  customary  experi 
be  recast  or  replaced  so  that  they  represent  real,  concrete,  proble 
situations  to  which  the  pupils  will  react  in  a  vital  way,  but  the  1 
to  be  observed  must  be  listed  and  evaluated  so  that  the  performances  * 
students  can  be  scored  objectively  and  the  scores  treated  statistica 
has  just  been  suggested  for  items  of  information. 

With  regard  to  thinking  abflity  and  to  possible  methods  of  test 
objectively,  I  would  suggest  this  proposition:  that  no  one  ever  t 
unless  he  is  up  against  a  problem  of  some  sort  that  he  wants  to  solve 
his  thinking  is  more  likely  to  be  vital  and  educative  if  he  wants  to 
it  because  he  is  interested  in  it  rather  than  because  he  is  interested  n 
in  satisfying  the  teacher  or  escaping  the  disagreeable  consequences  o 
solving  it. 

Hence  if  we  are  to  make  scientific  tests  of  thinking  ability,  or  a 
to  use  the  scientific  method,  we  must  seek  out  and  collect  a  great  ntmibc 
variety  of  concrete  interesting  problems  that  the  students  will  take  h< 
with  enthusiasm  and  try  to  solve.  We  must  find  ways  of  splitting  up 
situations  so  as  to  score  the  pupils'  performances  in  analyzing  a  problei 
situation  to  find  out  what  factors  in  it  are  significant  to  its  solutic 
getting  appropriate  hypotheses  and  in  testing  out  these  hypotheses  oi 
one  by  deduction  and  experiment,  and  in  reaching  conclusions  from  t 
Many  of  the  sdiool  problems  now  in  use  call  out  and  employ  the  p 
abilities  to  do  these  things;  but  we  need  more  and  better  problems  th{ 
have;  and  we  need  also  to  analyze  and  arrange  them  so  that  the  p 
performances  with  regard  to  these  factors  of  the  scientific  method  of  thii 
and  investigating  can  be  scored  objectively  and  subjected  to  simple  s 
tical  treatment. 

For  testing  permanent  interests  it  must  be  evident  that  only  one 
lies  open.  The  students  must  be  followed  up  after  they  leave  the 
and  such  evidences  of  permanent  interest  as  experiments  made,  book 
articles  read,  scientific  information  used,  and  so  on,  must  be  obtained 
them.  The  well-known  "recognition  tests"  now  used  so  widely  in  ej 
mental  psychology  could  easily  be  used  in  this  field  also,  employing  a 
tisements,  pictures,  objects,  or  short  magazine  articles  representing  t 
of  scientific  nature. 

With  such  methods  of  testing  results  at  hand,  we  shall  be  able  to  ] 
what  now  we  may  only  surmise  and  to  state  some  things  as  facts  whic 
now  mere  matters  of  opinion.  When  we  are  able  to  do  this,  I  belies 
shall  find  that  we  must  proceed  in  accordance  with  educational  prin< 
that  are  quite  difiFerent  firom  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  which  si 
largely  prevails. 

As  a  basis  for  experimentation  by  those  who  are  already  convinced 
the  prevailing  formal  methods  and  disciplinary  theories  are  inadeq 
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I  propose  the  following  as  working  h3^theses.  They  represent  in  the  dear- 
est manner  at  my  command  the  inferences  from  the  results  of  experimental 
and  educational  psychology  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  most  advanced  students  in  psydiology  and  pedagogy  of  the  sciences.' 

X.  CliildreD  can  be  tzained  into  efficient  habits  of  thinking  only  by  bdng  made  to 
think  under  guidance  day  after  day;  and  they  can  be  made  to  think  aoly  by  placing 
them  in  problematic  situations. 

2.  The  problems  presented  to  them  must  be  within  the  range  of  their  needs  and 
interests,  of  their  concrete  knowledge,  and  of  their  powers  of  abstraction  at  the  par- 
ticular stage  of  their  development  at  which  the  teacher  finds  them. 

3.  Command  of  the  technic  of  effective,  rational  thinking  can  be  gained  only  by  much 
practice  in  connection  with  numerous  and  varied  problems  in  which  the  methodical 
procedure  of  scientific  problem-solving  is  used. 

4.  In  order  to  develop  concepts  of  method,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  method 
in  every  problem;  and  the  common  elements  of  method  in  the  various  modes  of  attack 
must  be  pointed  out.  In  connection  with  each  problem  attention  must  always  be  called 
to  numerous  other  problems  among  the  various  activities  and  processes  that  are  going  on 
within  the  scope  of  the  children's  knowledge  and  to  which  a  sunilar  method  is  iq>plicable. 

5.  Since  the  solution  of  every  problem  requires  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
content  of  the  subject — ^its  facts,  laws,  concepts,  and  principles — this  subject-matter  must 
be  acquired  along  with  the  methods,  thru  the  mental  work  done  in  solving  the  problems. 
And  thus  acquired,  imder  the  spur  of  immediate  interests  and  immediate  needs,  this  con- 
tent is  learned  under  the  circumstances  of  attention,  association,  and  repetition  that  are 
most  favorable  for  its  retention,  organization,  and  availability  for  later  use. 

6.  The  ability  to  recall  and  apply  such  information  when  needed  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  munber  of  times  and  the  munber  of  ways  that  it  has  been  interestedly  associated  by 
the  learner  with  the  situations  and  activities  of  everyday  Hfe,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  elements  that  it  has  in  common  with  them. 

7.  In  all  this  work  the  advantages  of  methodical  procedure  and  accurate  knoidedge 
should  be  pointed  out  and  emphasized  wherever  it  can  be  made  apparent  to  the  pupils, 
so  that  they  may  become  inspired  with  an  ideal  of  methodical  procedure,  correct  thinking, 
and  accurate,  organized  information,  which  may  be  carried  over  into  all  their  other  work. 

8.  In  order  to  teach  pupils  how  to  organize  acquired  information  for  present  or 
future  use,  they  must  be  led,  munly  in  connection  with  frequent  reviews,  to  arrange  facts, 
laws,  and  principles  in  logical  ways,  particular  cases  under  general  laws,  and  these  in  turn 
under  more  general,  so  that  all  may  be  more  surely  retained  and  more  easily  recalled  when 
needed.  So  far  as  possible,  several  different  motives  of  organization  should  be  used,  so 
that  habits  of  organizing  information  with  reference  to  various  motives  and  needs  maybe 
formed. 

These  propositions  represent  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  heuristic  or 
problem  method  of  teaching.  Fellow  science  teachers,  it  is  up  to  you. 
Shall  we  listen  silently  to  the  papers  presented  during  these  sessions,  return 
to  our  homes  without  discussing  them,  and  continue  blindly  to  do  the  things 
we  have  always  done  ?  Or  shall  we  begin  forthwith  to  apply  the  scientific 
method  to  our  teaching  problems  and  carry  on  a  process  of  evolution  in 
methods,  not  by  the  slow  method  of  trial  and  error,  as  of  yore,  but  by  a 
consciously  directed  process  of  variation,  testing,  and  selection  ? 

>For  aa  daboration  oC  these  hypotheses  consttlt  the  chapter  on  "The  Teachfaig  of  the  Sdcnosa"  by  the 
writer  in  Tkt  FrincipUs  of  Secondary  Edueathn,  edited  by  Panl  Monroe  (New  York:  The  MarmiWin  Co., 
X9Z4),  and  the.wrtter's  FrincipUs  of  Science  Teaching  (The  MaaniUan.Co.),  which  will  appear  in  1915. 
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COOPERATION  BY  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

SCIENCE  TEACHING 

JOHN  A.  RANDALL,  DEPARTMENT  01  PHYSICS,  PRATT  INSTITUTE, 

BSOOKLYN,  N.Y. 

A  co-operative  plan  which  is  simple,  which  will  work,  and  of  which  all 
science  teachers  will  gladly  approve — ^that  is  what  we  all  desire.  Pro- 
fessor Judd  and  Professor  Suzzallo  read  papers  on  this  general  subject  at 
Philadelphia  at  the  1913  meeting  of  the  National  Council  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence.  In  recalling  their  papers  to  you,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  with  what  intense  insistence  they  urged  our 
entrance  upon  a  constructive  program  of  organizing  the  half-nullion  teach- 
ers of  this  country  into  a  professionally  co-operating  unit.  They  have  said 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers  of  this  country  as  a  body  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  public-school  education  better  adapted  to  fit  Young 
America  for  his  life's  work.  They  have  said  that  it  is  the  Association's 
duty  to  establish  a  code  of  professional  ethics.  They  have  said  that  the 
Association  should  muster  such  strength  as  to  enable  it  adequately  to 
champion  the  best  interests  of  public  education  before  l^islatures  and  to 
oppose  the  interference  of  politicians  in  the  purely  professional  field  of  the 
teacher.  These  authors  have  broadly  outlined  the  ideal  and  future  field 
of  the  National  Education  Association  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  see  where  we  stand  in  this  department. 

We  elect  a  new  inexperienced  body  of  officers  each  year  and  they  pre- 
pare for  us  a  program.  The  speakers  are  chiefly  selected  for  their  repu- 
tation as  educators  and  orators,  for  their  interest  in  some  live  problem,  and 
for  their  availability.  Each  year  about  seven  papers,  very  general  in 
statement,  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  this  department.  They  range 
from  such  broad  topics  as  eugenics  and  conservation  to  technical  and 
specialized  subjects  such  as  janitor  service  and  the  tedmic  of  classroom 
presentation  of  eadi  science.  In  the  last  four  years,  two  of  the  speakers 
have  successfully  urged  the  appointment  of  committees.  The  speakers 
themselves  have  acted  as  chairmen  of  the  committees,  and,  from  resources 
supplied  outside  of  this  body,  the  two  committees  have  collected  edu- 
cational data  and  performed  a  large  service.  They  have  distributed  more 
pages  of  valuable  technical  data  among  the  teachers  than  has  this  depart- 
ment thru  its  proceedings.  They  have  gone  to  teachers  and  helped  them 
when  they  needed  help,  instead  of  filing  the  results  of  a  post  mortem.  Out 
of  twenty-four  papers  presented  in  this  department  during  the  last  four 
years,  only  six  pretended  to  give  scientific  data  and  all  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  authors  based  their  conclusions.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  four 
of  these  six  papers  were  the  result  of  the  activities  of  one  of  these  committees. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  could  well  have  some  more  real  live  committees. 
Whv  don't  we  have  a  committee  to  look  over  some  of  the  facts  recorded 
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in  the  last  census  ?  It  cont&iiis  facts  irortliy  of  careful  analysis  by  sdiool 
men.  Have  you  weighed  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten 
yeais  the  value  of  the  energy  sold  by  central  electrical  power  plants  has 
grown  to  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  general  chemical 
industry  ?  Have  you  sensed  the  truth  that  the  curves  of  growth  of  vari- 
ous industries  as  shown  by  the  census  point  to  the  automobile  indostiy  as 
having  a  rate  of  growth  so  much  more  n^id  than  the  other  large  industries 
that  it  has  already  outstripped  the  general  chemical  and  is  fast  overhaul- 
ing the  electrical  industry  P  Why  don't  we  take  a  sharp  look  at  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  industrial  growth  is  carrying  us  and  put  the  informatkm 
before  teachers  in  a  way  to  make  them  realize  that  this  world  does  move 
and  to  make  them  realize  in  what  direction  it  is  going  ? 

Some  of  us  are  b^inning  to  wonder  if  we  have  not  beoi  doing  a  fo(dish 
thing  in  the  last  few  years.  In  our  meetings  we  have  presetted  the  latest 
theory  and  generalizations  relating  to  education,  confident  that  once  the 
fundamental  principles  were  stated  all  teachers  would  successfully  ^>ply 
them.  Let  us  lodk  at  one  of  these  new,  fully  accepted,  fundamental 
princ^es: 

In  tfafhing  we  must  go  firom  particular  to  general,  from  concrete  to 
abstract,  from  here,  now,  and  the  real  to  the  tomorrow,  or  yesterday,  and 
the  hypothetical.  We  have  made  a  really  great  discovery  about  the  way 
the  human  mind  efficiently  works,  but  we  have  expected  teachers  to  reverse 
the  universal  process  by  going  from  theory  to  practice,  from  the  general  with 
unerring  certainty  to  the  particular  details  of  good  educational  practice. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  h^pen  to  a  live  suggestion  in  the  business 
wwld.  Suppose  a  telephone  inspector  wishes  to  bring  forward  a  new 
logical  idea.  Does  he  publish  it  in  technical  literature  and  is  it  at  once 
adc^ted?  No  I  He  reports  it,  with  detailed  drawings  and  all  the  oth« 
data  and  computed  results  obtainable  to  his  district  inspector.  If  the  dis- 
trict inspector  thinks  well  of  it,  he  adds  any  suggestions  and  comment  he 
may  have  and  soids  it,  if  it  is  an  equipment  improvement,  to  the  plant 
superintendent.  If  it  is  acceptable  to  this  officer,  it  is  revised,  further 
elaborated,  and  probably  sent  to  the  plant  engineers.  The  plant  engineers 
"set  up  thdr  case,"  work  out  all  costs  and  economic  data  for  both  a  trial 
<rf  the  improvement  and  for  a  complete  installation  of  the  improvement. 
Hie  papers  then  travel  to  the  chief  et^ineer  and,  in  the  case  of  expensive 
operations,  to  the  board  of  directors  for  ^proval.  With  official  approval, 
the  en^eers  get  wders  to  try  it  out  in  one  exchange  or  more,  in  a  small 
my,  and  make  a  study  of  its  efficiency  and  economies.  Only  after  the 
study  has  "proved  in"  the  innovation  as  a  saver  of  money  or  an  improve- 
ment in  service  does  the  matter  appear  in  technical  literature  and  become 
a  part  of  the  standard  practice.  Unda  this  system  the  American  tde- 
phone  exchange  has  become  the  marvel  of  the  world.  The  en^eer  or  the 
physician  leans  heavily  on  records  of  experience  and  scientific  data.    We, 
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who  deal  with  that  most  complex  and  miknowable  thing,  the  mind,  seem  to 
think  that  we  can  help  one  another  most  by  passing  on  a  priori  generali- 
zation and  high-sounding  logic. 

We  do  not  overestimate  the  value  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  when  we  say  that  they  contain  contributions  of  great  and 
indisputable  worth.  Yet  it  is  dear  that  only  a  pitiably  small  service  is 
rendered  in  view  of  the  need.  Speaking  in  round  nimibers,  there  are  at 
least  fifty  thousand  teachers  of  science  in  the  United  States,  and  at  least 
ten  thousand  recruits  are  added  to  the  number  annually.  About  two 
hundred  people,  presumably  science  teachers  or  school  administrators, 
passively  listen  to  each  of  these  papers  of  their  department,  elect  a  new 
roster  of  officers,  and  go  away.  Do  you  imagine  that  up  to  this  time  the 
science  department  of  the  National  Education  Association  has  directly 
reached  even  i  per  cent  of  these  teachers?  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  we 
have  given  a  restricted  publicity  to  a  few  advanced  theories  and  practices. 
Professor  Judd  and  Professor  Suzzallo  have,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the 
need  of  a  professional  organization  and  pictured  the  opportunities  for 
establishing  a  true  technical  Uterature  such  as  has  already  been  produced 
in  the  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  profession. 

Accordingly,  it  does  not  seem  improper  to  suggest  that  this  depart- 
ment undertake  a  program  of  reorganization  to  better  fulfil  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  our  Act  of  Incorporation  and  to  test  out  the  practicability  of 
a  plan  which,  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  may  be  used  later  to  serve  as 
a  pattern  for  the  other  departments. 

In  presenting  any  plan  it  must  be  remembered  that  an3rthing  really 
worth  doing  takes  time — ^time  measured  not  in  years  but  often  in  decades. 
This  fact  alone  demands  that  this  department  should  have  a  permanent 
policy,  that  the  department  should  avail  itself  of  all  the  widsom  it  can  get 
and  proceed  with  plans  which  will  be  adhered  to  so  long  as  their  wisdom 
is  not  disproved.  In  getting  permanency  of  policy  we  must  not  shut  out 
the  influx  of  new  leaders  who  will  bring  fresh  ideals  and  enthusiasm  with 
their  young  blood.  We  must  adhere  to  an  organization  that  is  rq)re- 
sentative  and  democratic. 

We  have  within  our  Association  a  precedent  to  guide  us,  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Council.  Can  we  not  form  a  science  teachers'  coimdl 
associated  with  the  science  department  which  will  guide  and  direct  edu- 
cational experiments  and  the  accumulation  of  a  truly  technical  literature 
on  science  instruction  ? 

1,  therefore,  offer  the  following  motion: 

X.  I  move  that  the  present  officers  be  empowered  and  directed  to  proceed  in  the 
organization  of  a  science  teachers'  council. 

2.  That  the  purpose  of  this  body  shall  be  to  promote  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  in  the  collecting  of  data  on  scientific  education,  to  promote  scientific  methods  of 
educational  experimentation,  to  take  meaisures  to  unify  the  efforts  of  local  science  teach- 
ers' associations,  and  in  other  ways  to  "elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests 
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of  the  profesmon  of  teadting,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education"  In  m  fat  as  it  rdstes 


3.  Utat  the  membeis  of  this  council  shall  be: 

a)  All  post  preaidoits  of  this  department  except  as  provided  in  (d)- 

b)  The  other  active  officers  of  this  department  during  term  of  (^ce  only. 

e)  One  accredited  representative  of  each  local  science  teachers'  assodatioii  and  of 
each  science  section  of  a  state  teachers'  association  which  shall  maintain  active 
membeisbip  in  the  National  Education  Assodadmi,  provided  that  then  tiaH 
not  be  more  than  one  such  representative  for  each  state. 

d)  Absence  from  three  consecutive  meetings  shall  be  consdered  as  a 


4.  That  the  prewding  officers  of  the  science  council  shall  be  the  rediing  (Accn  of 
the  department  unless  otherwise  arranged  by  a  vote  of  the  sdbice  coundL 

5.  The  meeting  shall  be  on  call  of  the  retiring  dq>artment  president  except  that  BO 
meeting  shall  conflict  with  a  department  meeting.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  bdd 
within  twenty-foui  hours  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  annual  department 
meeting. 

Today  there  b  a  nation-wide  desire  to  see  this  body  get  down  to  business 
and  really  do  something.  If  you  adopt  this  plan  I  believe  that  the  forty 
and  more  oiganizations  which  are  eligible  to  send  del^ate  membeis  will 
gladly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  m-apente  with  us  in  perfecting  plans 
whereby  we  can  miite  the  efforts  of  all  progressive  science  teachers. 


TOPIC:    GEOGRAPHY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A.    GBOGRAPBY  IN  TBE  LARGE  HIGB  SCHOOL 


What  ia  the  present  utuation  in  this  coimtry  with  respect  to  geogr^hy 
in  the  high  schools  ? 

I.  ^nnety  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enter  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges  are  deficient  even  in  the  elements  of  general  geography,  a  condition 
which  has  no  adequate  defense. 

a.  Geography  is  discontinued  too  soon  in  the  grades.  St.  Louis,  for 
example,  reports  that  only  4.8  per  cent  of  the  recitation  hours  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  given  to  geogra^^y. 

3.  The  physical  geography  of  the  hi^  school  does  little  to  improve 
this  condition  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  general  geography  is  concerned. 

4.  The  physical  geography  of  the  past  generation  has  not  proved 
wholly  satisfactory  and  is  bdng  replaced  by  the  so-called  "humanized" 
geogr^Ay.    It  b  feeling  the  effect  of  the  socializing  of  the  curriculum. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ^tuatlon  appear  the  following  facts: 
I.  Oeogn^y  as  a  college  study  is  developing  rapidly,  and  trained 
teadiers  for  Uie  high  schocds  are  becoming  available,  a  condition  which 
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2.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  geography  among  educated  people 
generally,  both  evidenced  and  helped  by  the  great  circulation  of  the 
NaUanal  Geographic  Magazine  (350,000)  and  shown  by  the  increase  in 
geographical  societies  and  in  their  activities. 

3.  Textbooks  in  humanized  geography  have  already  been  issued  and 
have  been  heartily  received,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  even  a  further 
emphasis  upon  applied  geography  in  high-school  texts. 

4.  The  geographical  element  in  other  branches  of  learning  is  receiv- 
ing increased  recognition.  For  example,  the  United  States  Dq)artment 
of  Agriculture  has  trained  geographers  at  work  on  the  prq>aration  of  an 
agricultural  atlas  of  the  United  States.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has 
historians  and  geographers  at  work  on  an  atlas,  The  Historical  Geography 
of  the  United  States.  The  geological  surveys  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
some  other  states  are  issuing  geographical  as  well  as  geolo^cal  reports, 
especially  for  educational  purposes. 

5.  Geographical  knowledge  is  an  essential  part  of  an  education  and 
upon  its  own  merits  will  command  and  hold  a  place  in  the  schools.  But 
behind  any  study  there  must  be  an  organized  body  of  teachers  to  guide 
its  development  and  maintain  an  esprit  de  corps.  The  conviction  is  growing 
that  there  must  be  a  national  organization  of  geography  teachers  as  there 
is  of  history  teachers,  EngUsh  teachers,  Latin  teachers,  etc. 

FOUR  AIMS  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

There  are  at  least  four  things  which  must  be  accomplished  by  a  high- 
school  course  in  geography.  First,  it  must  give  the  pupil  a  fund  of  useful 
geographical  knowledge,  the  kind  that  will  serve  him  in  the  various  activities 
of  life  where  intelligent  citizenship  is  required.  We  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  defend  the  teaching  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  details 
of  the  Amphictyonic  Coimdl,  and  scores  of  similar  matters  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  history,  which  we  drill  into  school  children,  and  then  excuse 
a  school  which  makes  no  serious  effort  to  give  its  pupils  an  understanding 
of  modem  Germany,  Japan,  or  Argentina.  The  life  and  industries  of  the 
people  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  is  a  proper  subject  of  study,  but  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  modem  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Russia.  Fossil 
facts  are  not  worth  more,  they  are  as  a  rule  worth  less,  than  living  facts. 
Before  an  impartial  jury  what  defense  has  the  study  of  the  two-thousand- 
year-old  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens  or  between  Persia  and  Greece 
for  crowding  out  of  our  schools  anything  like  an  adequate  treatment  of 
the  countries  which  dominate  the  world  today?  The  geography  which 
is  going  to  be  demanded  tomorrow  is  the  geography  which  makes  people 
reasonably  intelligent  about  the  cities  and  coimtries  and  peoples  of  their 
own  day.  This  is  politico-economic  geography.  It  is  a  social  science, 
but  it  will,  I  hope,  be  built  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  princq>les  of  ph3rsical 
geography.    In  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
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Scandinavia,  geography  is  neaxty  always  closely  affiliated  with  faistoiy  and  is 
often  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 

Second. — If  the  first  requirement  placed  upon  the  study  of  geognqdiy 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  the  peoples  and  nations  of  today,  the 
second  requirement  is  acquainting  students  with  standard  sources  from 
which  such  facts  may  be  gleaned.  The  textbook  is  normally  the  main 
source  of  the  facts  studied  in  the  class,  but  that  is  not  enough.  We 
shall  miss  our  duty  if  we  do  not  teach  pupils  where  these  and  additional 
iacta,  frequently  revised,  may  be  found.  The  course  in  geography  should 
train  the  pupils  to  use  the  atlas,  the  encyclopedia,  the  gazetteer,  the  stfr- 
tistical  abstract,  the  census  reports,  the  Slatesman's  Year  Book,  and  the 
World  Almanac.  If  these  sources  are  consulted  from  time  to  time  in 
the  regular  routine  of  study,  their  use  grows  into  a  habit,  and  it  is  a 
good  habit. 

Third. — The  constant  use  of  m^>s,  the  careful  study  of  m^>s,  and  the 
occanonal  making  of  maps  is  an  integral  part  of  a  course  in  geogn^by. 
One  of  the  very  most  valuable  assets  which  we  may  derive  from  geography 
study  is  a  collection  of  dear  mental  pictures  of  the  map  of  the  world  and  its 
principal  countries— mental  map  pictures  which  we  may  call  up  at  wiU.  If 
geography  does  not  ^ve  us  those  pictures  it  has  failed  at  one  of  its  critical 
points. 

Geography  teachers,  if  you  have  not  a  collection  of  wall  maps  for  your 
classroom,  give  your  principal  no  peace  until  you  get  them.  As  well  try 
to  teach  literature  without  books  as  geography  without  wall  maps.  Hiere 
is  one  greater  sin  than  not  having  wall  maps;  that  is  not  uang  them  vhea 
you  have  them.  Out  of  this  map  study  grows  a  knowledge  of  locational 
geography.  At  present  this  is  a  vulnerable  ^t  in  the  high-school  student's 
mental  equ^ment.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  one  phase  of  geogr^hy 
which  is  BO  useful  as  map  knowledge — knowing  where  places  are.  The  fact 
that  our  fathers  and  mothers  had  to  learn  three  hundred  capes  and  bays 
is  scarcely  a  reason  why  their  grandchildrm  should  not  learn  any.  Every 
geogr^hy  teacher  should  make  a  list  of  countries,  cities,  riveis,  seas, 
mountains,  and  other  geogr^hical  features  which  she  deems  of  real  inqwr- 
tance,  and  she  should  then  see  that  no  pupil  esc^>es  from  hei  custody 
until  he  knows  where  those  places  are  and  at  least  one  good  reastm  why 
every  item  in  the  list  deserves  a  place  there.  The  Spring&eLd,  HL,  sdKKds 
have  adopted  such  a  list  for  the  grades.  D.  C.  Ridgiey,  of  the  Nconul 
University  of  Illinois,  is  working  on  such  a  list.  The  Springfield  list  was 
published  in  the  June,  1914,  Joumai  of  Geography  (Madison,  Wis.) . 

Fourth.— So  much  for  the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  sources,  and  <A  uaps. 
A  fourth  purpose  must  be  to  impart  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  appreciation  of, 
geogr^ihical  causes  or  influences.  This  is  the  substance  of  rational  geog- 
raphy. It  has  iqq>eared  so  constantly  of  late  in  the  literature  of  geographical 
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nized  as  the  ke3mote  of  modem  scientific  geography,  but  its  emphasis 
belongs  more  to  the  advanced  than  to  the  elementary  stages  of  the  study. 
Woven  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  good  teaching  will  be  this  causal 
relation  which  pervades  geography;  yet  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that 
geographical  causes  always  work  in  conjimction  with  many  other  causes. 
The  location  and  growth  of  New  York  or  Minneapolis  are  due  partly,  not 
wholly,  to  geographical  influences.  Pupils  should  know  that  geographical 
influences  are  real,  and  that  they  often  determine  men's  decisions  in  locating 
factories  or  railways  or  towns;  but  that,  after  all,  men,  not  geographical 
influences,  are  the  active  forces.  Indians  and  Eskimos  do  not  react  to 
geographical  suggestions  as  Anglo-Saxons  do. 

THE  COURSE  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

In  this  coimtry  we  are  already  committed  to  a  type  of  geogn^hy 
which  is  a  combination  of  physical  and  applied  geography.  .  Geographers 
are  practically  agreed  that  the  first  half-year  of  Uie  course  must  teach  the 
essentials  of  physical  geography.  They  are  not  a  unit,  however,  regarding 
the  most  appropriate  phase  of  applied  geography  for  the  second  half-year. 
Of  the  two  most  recent  textbooks,  one  has  adopted  regional  geography  of 
the  world  for  the  second  half-year's  work;  the  other  devotes  its  latter  chap- 
ters to  such  topics  as:  ''Inland  Waters  as  Related  to  Navigation,  Irriga- 
tion, Power,  and  Water  Supply";  ''Mountains  and  Plateaus  and  Their 
Relations  to  life";  "Plains  and  Their  Relations  to  Life";  "Coast  Lines 
and  Harbors";  "The  Industries  of  the  United  States";  "Distribution 
of  Population  and  Cities."  A  still  different  arrangement  consists  in  using 
a  textbook  in  physical  geography  the  first  semester  and  a  textbook  in 
commercial  geography  the  second. 

While  not  strongly  favoring  one  of  these  plans  above  another,  I  am 
conscious  of  a  preference  in  the  matter.  It  may  be  only  a  temporary 
preference  but  it  has  been  growing  upon  me.  My  leaning  is  toward  a 
course  which  combines  some  things  from  each  of  the  plans  just  mentioned. 
I  cannot  get  away  from  the  conviction  that  the  high-school  pupil  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  study,  in  a  more  mature  way  than  he  can  do  in  the  grades, 
the  politico-economic  geography  of  the  nations  which  today  dominate 
the  world's  affairs.  In  a  sense  this  is  regional  geography,  but  the  r^ons 
to  be  studied  are  nations,  rather  than  physical  or  climatic  provinces.  The 
physical  or  climatic  province  is  possibly  a  more  logical,  more  scientific 
unit,  but  it  is  not  much  used  outside  of  school  books.  In  the  world  of  men 
and  affairs,  Russia,  for  example,  is  a  single  geograq>hical  unit,  Germany 
another,  and  France  another.  Everybody  thinks  of  them  as  units  quite 
irrespective  of  the  climatic  or  physiographic  provinces  which  they  may 
include  or  which  may  include  them.  Everywhere  in  real  life,  the  political 
divisions  are  the  ones  that  count  in  our  thinking,  our  reading,  and  our 
loyalty.    A^iginia  includes  parts  of  several  physiographic  provinces^ 
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the  Coastal  Plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Great  Valley,  and 
the  Allegheny  Plateau,  yet,  to  the  Virginian,  the  thing  that  counts  is  Vir* 
ginia,  his  state.  The  Canadian  or  the  Mexican  boundaiy  lines  and  most 
of  our  state  lines  are  more  significant  boundaries  than  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  or  of  the  Great  Basin  or  of  any  other  physiogrs4)hic 
or  climatic  provinces.  In  regional  geography,  the  study  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  world  is  at  the  present  time  my  preference.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  recognition  and  the  stutfy  of  natural  divisions  quite 
irrespective  of  political  boundaries.  He  who  prefers  a  different  plan  has 
the  same  right  to  his  preference. 

DETAUS  07  THE  COUXSE 
Had  I  Aladdin's  lamp  with  its  power  to  summon  up  the  genii,  that  is, 
in  general  plan,  the  sort  of  course  I  think  I  should  command  my  genie  to 
prq)are  for  a  class  in  geography  in  the  dty  high  school  (I  reserve  the  privi- 
lege of  changing  my  mind,  however).  The  course  should  provide  for  a  map- 
study  review  of  the  essentials  of  the  locational  geography  of  the  world.  It 
should  devote  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  its  time  to  those  parts  of  phy^- 
cal  geography  which  time  has  shown  to  be  of  real  interest  and  of  practical 
value.  Geogr^ihy,  by  common  consent,  is  not  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  untenanted  earth,  nor  is  it  the  study  of  contemporary  history;  but  it 
is  the  study  of  the  physical  earth  inhabited  by  people.  The  textbook 
should  contain  problems  calling  for  thought,  questions  for  testing,  and 
questions  for  review.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  who  use  oui  high- 
school  texts  are  not  trained  in  geography;  many  of  them  have  never  studied 
It  beyond  its  elementary  phases.  They  need  all  of  the  help  the  book  can 
give  them.  I  never  knew  a  teacher  who  felt  insulted  because  the  author 
placed  questions  in  the  book.  Reviewers  sometimes  say  they  are  an  insult 
tothet^cher.  The  experienced  teacher  need  not  use  them  tmless  she  wishes. 
They  do  her  no  harm  and  they  do  help  the  other  teachers.  There  should 
be  some  sort  of  practical  exercise  or  laboratory  exercise  in  every  ch^)ter 
if  posfflble.  There  shotdd  be  a  section  devoted  to  the  industrial  geogr^Ay 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  final  two-fifths  of  the  book  should  treat  of 
the  countries,  the  nations  of  the  world,  working  under  the  limitations 
imposed  by  their  phyEocal  environment  and  actuated,  at  least  in  the  present 
^e,  mainly  by  ecomnnic  motives. 

Geogn{>hy  in  its  modem  sense  consists,  then,  of  (a)  a  study  of  the 
physical  conditions  and  resources  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  the 
leading  nations  occupy;  (()  the  study  of  mankind  acting  as  organized 
political  groups  or  nations;  (c)  the  interaction  of  the  people  and  their 
environment— the  nations  working  for  political  and  economic  advance- 
ment but  mainly  concerned  with  the  devdopmeot  of  industries  and  com- 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

But  what  of  the  method  of  teaching  high-school  geography  ? 

Some  years  ago  when  we  were  teaching  only  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
subject,  we  classed  geography  with  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  laboratory  science.  Laboratory  manuals  were  published, 
and,  in  a  considerable  nimiber  of  large  cities,  school  buildings  were  equipped 
with  geographical  laboratories.  In  the  relatively  few  schools  which  had 
teachers  prepared  to  carry  on  formal  laboratory  work,  a  reasonable  degree 
of  success  was  attained.  But  the  movement  did  not  gain  headway  and 
seems  to  have  lost  ground  with  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  humanized 
geography.  Laboratory  work  in  college  geography  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
increasing  in  its  effectiveness.  Friends  of  physical  geography  have  always 
held  that  it  is  essentially  a  field  study  and  that  the  laboratory  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the  field.  Geikie  has  said  that  one  hour  of 
instruction  in  the  field  is  worth  twenty  hours  of  listening  to  lectures.  His 
ratio  of  20  to  i  is  pretty  high,  but  the  general  principle  no  one  can  deny. 
We  all  recognize  how  hard  it  is  to  do  field  work  with  city  classes.  There 
are  a  dozen  genuine  difiiculties,  yet  field  work  can  be  done  and  is  done. 
Not  long  ago  John  Mellish,  a  farmer  boy  in  Cottage  Grove,  Wis.,  wanted 
to  study  astronomy.  He  had  had  little  schooling,  and  he  had  no  telescope 
and  no  observatory.  Yet  under  difficult  conditions  he  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge; he  actually  made  a  highly  effective  telescope,  grinding  the  lens  himself, 
and  with  it  made  discoveries  of  such  importance  that  they  brought  him  in 
one  year  two  American  medals  and  one  foreign  medal;  which  merely  sug- 
gests that  difficulties  are  designed  to  deter  the  timid  and  half-hearted,  but 
not  the  resolute. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  which  is  now  being  placed  upon  geography 
as  a  social  science,  there  is  usually  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  formal 
laboratory  and  field  work.  This  does  not  mean  that  practical  exercises, 
problems,  map  work,  drawing,  and  plotting  are  not  an  essential  part  of 
humanized  geography,  for  they  most  emphatically  are. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  textbook  assignments,  each  pupil 
ought  to  work  out  with  care  two  or  three  special  topics;  this  is  a  work 
which  not  only  acquaints  him  with  sources  where  materials  are  to  be  foimd, 
but  it  gives  him  training  in  the  organization  and  presentation  of  topics,  a 
training  which  often  proves  more  beneficial  than  the  knowledge  itself. 
This  independent,  constructive  work  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
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B.    GEOGRAPHY  IN  VILLAGE  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


The  treatment  of  tlie  assigned  subject  seems  to  suggest  a  firstly  and  a 
secondly.  Standards  of  geographical  values,  however,  are  not  so  flexible 
as  to  permit  entirely  different  ends  and  aims  in  shifting  from  one  phase  of 
public-school  education  to  another.  That  is,  the  ends  and  aims  of  geo- 
graphical instruction  in  a  village  school  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  a  rural 
school  The  same  can  be  said  concerning  geogrfq)hy  instruction  in  dty 
graded  and  high  schools.  The  difference  in  aim  is  a  difference  in  d^ree 
to  which  instruction  can  be  carried,  rather  than  a  difference  in  fundamental 
principles.  Therefore  any  change  in  passing  from  a  firstly  to  a  secondly 
is  not  a  change  that  grows  out  of  different  aims  or  ends,  but  rather  a  change 
that  is  necessitated  by  the  administration  of  instruction  under  different 
conditions.  What  a  teacher  might  do  in  a  closely  organized  and  well- 
supervised  city  graded  school  or  high  school  may  be  quite  different  from 
the  work  possible  of  accomplishment  by  a  teacher  in  a  village  school  where 
three  or  four  grades  are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  single  teacher. 
Method  of  teaching  geography,  then,  is  modified  more  by  the  conditions 
and  advantages  under  which  the  teacher  works  than  by  any  inherent 
differences  in  aims  and  ideals. 

Sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  the  new  geography  to  establish, 
in  the  minds  of  progres^ve  teachers,  higher  educational  standards  in  this 
subject.  Further  progress  and  improvement  in  geography  instructbn 
demand  a  more  universal  establishment  of  rational  aims  and  ideals.  It 
would  seem  that  this  end  is  possible  of  attainment.  That  the  great  mass 
of  teachers  may  become  very  proficient  in  the  knowlet^e  of  geogr^hical 
instruction  can  hardly  be  hoped.  But  it  would  be  pessimistic,  indeed,  to 
assert  that  improvement  in  geography  teaching  is  impossible.  But  how 
can  advancement  be  made?  True  it  is  that  the  most  genuine  progress 
comes  as  a  result  of  advanced  scholarship  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
geographical  science;  yet  ludicrous  would  be  the  proportion  that  every 
teacher  shall  first  be  transformed  into  a  geographer.  The  wheels  of  educa- 
tional machinery  must  continue  to  turn;  there  must  be  less  friction;  the 
teacher's  time  must  be  conserved;  to  this  end  educational  architects 
must  lay  out  the  work  so  clearly  and  so  systematically  on  the  trestle-board 
that  even  the  novice  will  be  guided  toward  the  accomplishment  of  more 
reasonable  ends. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  the  further  consideration 
that  geography  is  the  most  mixed  and  compodte  of  all  the  school  subjects, 
is  it  not  apparent  that  a  change  in  the  mode  of  attack,  a  new  method  of 
study,  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  in^novement  and  progress  ?    The  method 
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heuristic  treatment.  The  adoption  of  such  method  of  study  immediately 
and  definitely  demands  a  consideration  of  aims  and  values  of  geographical 
study.  And  right  here  is  found  the  strongest  argument  for  the  introduction 
and  establishment  of  this  new  method  of  study  in  all  dq>artments  of  geo- 
graphical instruction. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  would  seem  well  to  give  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  the  proposed  method.  Suppose  the  following  to  be  a  lesson  selected 
and  planned  for  grammar-grade  pupils  to  prepare: 

What  Conditions  Have  Contributed  to  the  Development  op  Minneapous 

AS  THE  GSEATEST  FLOUE-MiUING  CENTEE  IN  THE  WOKID? 

1.  Make  one  sketch  which  will  show  the  outlines  of  the  three  states,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

2.  On  this  mi^  draw  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Red  rivers.  Show 
the  exact  locations  of  Minnei4>o]is  and  St.  PauL 

3.  Read  3rour  text  carefully  to  see  if  there  is  mention  made  of  "falls"  in  any  of  these 
rivers.  Where?  What  are  the  names  of  these  falls?  What  advantage  to  manufacturing 
do  water  falls  offer?  Make  a  check  in  your  map  to  show  where  each  of  these  falls  is 
located. 

4.  Read  your  text  to  learn  espedaUy  what  is  given  concerning  Minnesota.  Is  any 
mention  made  of  old  Lake  Agassiz?  A  considerable  strip  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  Red 
River  was  once  covered  by  this  lake.  On  your  mi^  shade  the  Red  River  Valley  in  light 
yellow.  Consult  3rour  text  to  find  a  statement  describing  the  soils  now  found  in  this  old 
lake  bed.    Write  a  sentence  or  short  paragraph  telling  how  these  sofls  were  formed. 

5.  What  crop  is  largely  grown  in  these  states  ?  In  what  part  of  the  United  States 
is  the  population  densest?  In  what  general  direction  will  a  food  produced  here  be 
shipped?  Would  wheat  shipped  frcMn  the  Northwest  be  likely  to  go  thru  the  Twin 
Cities?    (Consult  a  railroad  miH[>  to  note  the  general  direction  of  the  railroads.) 

6.  Consult  your  text  to  find  out  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Mississq>pi  River. 
Where  is  it  ?    How  are  navigable  waters  southward  an  advantage  to  the  milling  industry  ? 

7.  Name  three  ways  that  the  natural  conditions  at  Minneapolis  have  favored  the 
miDiDg  industry.    Write  each  in  a  terse  sentence. 

8.  Two  of  the  great  milling  companies  are  located  in  Minneapolis.  Find  out  the 
names  of  these  two  firms. 

Efficiency  and  economy  in  teaching  demand  the  most  definite  aims  and 
the  most  rational  methods  of  realization.  Perhaps  no  subject  in  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  has  been  subject  to  greater  looseness  of  treatment 
than  has  geography.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ''time-killer/'  which 
has  served  as  pointless  ''busy  work"  for  children  and  a  semi-rest  period 
for  the  teacher.  The  results  have  been  commensurate  with  the  meager 
interest  and  the  passive  and  vacillating  attention  of  the  old  dogmatic 
method  of  study.  The  situation  demands  new  methods,  new  aims,  new 
activities— a  renaissance  familiarly  referred  to  as  the  "new  geography," 
tho  the  term  is  yet  little  more  than  a  "by-word  and  a  hissing." 

There  are  two  guiding  principles  relating  to  the  teaching  of  geography 
both  especially  applicable  to  the  theme  in  hand:  (i)  The  highest  interest 
and  maximum  functional  value  of  geography  reside  in  the  study  of  the 
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pupil's  own  environment.  (2)  From  a  psychological  point  of  view  the  pupil 
should  be  introduced  to  the  subject-matter  of  geography  thru  the  study  of 
pertinent  problems.  In  no  phase  of  geography  teaching  do  these  principles 
apply  more  directly  than  in  village  and  rund  schools.    Let  us  see  whyl 

The  village  teacher  usually  handles  several  grades.  She  b  often  over- 
worked and  generally  has  insufficient  time,  energy,  and  geographical  insight 
to  select  subject-matter  and  to  organize  it  into  problematical  units  for  her 
pupils  to  study.  The  only  remedy  is  a  workable  manual  to  guide  piq>ils 
in  their  study  and  to  assbt  the  teacher  in  the  now  laborious  task  of  prepar- 
ing lessons  that  promise  to  bring  better  results.  The  manual,  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  will  be  as  pointed  and  definite  as  a  well-written  manual  in 
chemistry  or  biology.  Every  lesson  will  develop  a  very  particular  geo- 
gn^hical  consideration  or  principle.  Activity  will  be  imperative  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  procedure  will  be  sequential  and  induc- 
tive. The  pupil  will  be  compelled  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  infer  as  truly 
in  geography  as  he  is  now  required  to  do  in  arithmetic.  The  exercises  must 
be  workable  and  within  the  range  of  the  pupils'  comprehension.  They  will 
require  pupils  to  record  results,  to  tabulate,  gn^h,  draw,  and  model  They 
will  require  a  high  degree  of  rational  thinking.  Facts,  items,  and  detaik, 
now  regarded  as  so  essential  in  geographical  knowledge,  will  be  subor- 
dinated and  made  reasonably  familiar  to  pupils  in  an  incidental  manner, 
thru  their  use  as  mere  data  in  reaching  the  r^  Q.E.D.  of  the  geographical 
problem.  And  best  of  all,  while  the  busy  village  or  nu^  school-teacher 
is  conducting  her  reading  classes  or  correcting  her  spelling  ps4)ers,  the 
pupils  will  find  in  their  geography  manuak  a  lesson  that  leads  them  to  a 
particidar  conclusion,  a  lesson  that  is  sufficiently  disentangled  and  definite 
to  hold  their  attention,  and  a  lesson  they  will  enjoy  because  it  makes  them 
think. 

If,  then,  genuine  educational  results  are  ever  attained  in  country  and 
village  schools,  methods  must  be  adopted  that  will  insure  independence  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  working  out  well-planned  geognq>hical 
problems.  Teachers  in  rural  and  village  schools  are  so  busy  with  ntunbers 
of  things  that  serious  study  of  subject-matter  with  a  view  to  selections  and 
organization  is  rather  difficult;  while  a  thoughtful  study  of  method,  with  a 
view  to  whq>ping  it  into  a  form  of  presentation  that  will  challenge  and  inter- 
est the  child  mind,  seems  quite  impossible.  To  meet  these  needs,  an 
elementary  geographical  manual  for  the  upper  grades  seems  to  be  the  only 
solution  and,  tmtO  some  student  of  science  and  pedagogy  contributes  this 
piece  of  constructive  work,  geogn^hy  teaching  in  all  grades  of  schools 
will  slide  along  in  the  same  old  channels. 

Again,  if  better  results  are  attained,  lessons  in  geography  must  relate 
to  the  environment  of  particidar  classes  of  pupils  in  particular  environ- 
ments. As  already  asserted,  this  is  not  because,  fundamentally,  the  aims 
are  variable,  but  rather  because  local  environment  should  form  the  intro- 
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ductory  and  later  the  unifying  element  in  the  study  of  general  science  of 
which  geography  is  the  principal  representative  in  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  rural  school,  especially,  geography  lessons  should  often  be  the 
outgrowth  of  community  industries,  and,  if  presented  ideally,  the  generaliza- 
tions will  later  function  in  community  life.  In  rural  schools  the  study  of 
topography,  drainage,  rainfall,  temperature,  soils,  and,  until  agriculture  is 
better  established,  even  the  study  of  cultivation  and  farm  crops  are  of  first 
value.  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  geography  in  village  schools,  inasmuch 
as  a  country  village  represents  no  new  interest  or  industry,  but  is  simply 
a  sort  of  local  clearing-house  for  community  activities.  If  a  locality  repre- 
sents any  typical  industry,  certainly  such  industry  should  be  studied  in  its 
completeness  and  should  eventually  become  the  organizing  thread  by  which 
many  geographical  considerations  can  be  held  together.  As  already  illus- 
trated in  the  suggested  problem,  the  flour  industry  in  the  Twin  Cities,  meat- 
packing in  Kansas  City,  wheat  culture  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  iron-mining 
in  the  Mesaba  Range,  etc.,  are  pertinent  topics.  A  careful  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  almost  any  carefully  selected  problem  will  involve  not  only 
a  large  amoimt  of  vital  geographical  material,  but,  if  treated  with  wisdom 
and  from  the  human  point  of  view,  will  have  a  true  social  bearing.  Life 
responses  together  with  inorganic  resources  determine  the  industries  of 
regions.  Industry  is  the  secondary  response  to  physical  environment. 
Eventually  the  prosperity,  temperament,  impulses,  culture,  and  ideals  of 
people  are  social  responses  to  the  larger  environment  made  up  of  physical, 
industrial,  and  economic  elements. 

This  argument  holds  that  there  is  no  special  aim  of  geography  in  rural 
and  village  schools  that  warrants  special  consideration.  However,  the 
differences  in  conditions  under  which  the  teachers  of  geography  in  these 
schools  are  forced  to  work,  together  with  the  lack  of  geographical  apparatus, 
make  their  problem  of  teaching  geography  more  dijfficult  than  it  is  in  the 
graded  school,  in  which  the  teacher  has  but  a  single  grade  under  her  instruc- 
tion. Then,  too,  the  teacher  in  the  village  school,  having  under  her  manage- 
ment three  or  four  grades  of  pupils,  finds  it  especially  difiicult  to  take  the 
geography  class  on  excursions.  The  same  difiiculty  obtains  in  a  large  rural 
school.  Qfttimes  these  schools  are  poorly  equipped  with  maps,  charts, 
globes,  and  illustrative  materials,  hence  the  teacher  works  at  the  mATimnm 
disadvantage.  Every  geographical  help  should  be  furnished  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  if  excellent  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  writer,  however, 
is  convinced  that  a  well-written  geography  manual,  outlining  the  lessons 
for  the  upper  grades  with  precision  and  accuracy,  is  the  only  way  that 
geographical  instruction  can  really  be  transformed  from  the  dull  lifeless 
grind,  now  so  common,  into  a  genuinely  vitalized  school  exercise.  Such  a 
manual  is  not  to  replace  the  textbook,  but  rather  to  accompany  it  and  point 
out  the  topics  and  problems  that  are  pertinent,  purposeful,  and  genuinely 
educational  in  character.    The  advantages  of  such  problematical  methods 
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are  apparent.  First  of  all,  probably,  should  be  meatioaed  the  help  afforded 
the  teacher  in  assigning  and  directing  the  work;  a  heavy  load  would  at 
once  be  lifted  from  her  shoulders  by  the  use  of  such  a  manual.  The  second 
benefit  would  probably  come  to  the  student,  who  would  learn  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent aod  thoughtful  worker.  Mere  passive  work  would  soon  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Initiative  would  be  cultivated  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Tlie  study  hour  would,  as  the  result  of  thou^t-provoking  problems, 
become  a  period  of  mental  activity  rather  than  of  the  listless  pasnvity  now 
so  charactNistic  of  this  period. 

So  long  as  the  old-fashioned  dogmatic  or  empirical  method  of  teaching 
geogr^hy  continues,  just  so  long  will  there  be  dissatisfaction  coaceming 
results.  Long  enough  has  this  method  obtained,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  entirely  new  methods  must  enter  the  schools.  Particularly  helpful 
and  eqiedally  necessary  is  the  problematical  or  heuristic  method  of  *f«r-hinjt 
in  graded  and  village  schools,  if  we  would  secure  gentunely  educative  results 
thru  the  teaching  of  geogr^^y. 


TBE  USE  OP  LANTERN  SUDES  IN  A  COURSE  IN  ELECTRICAL 
MEASUREMENTS 

CHASLEB  P.  FREY,  EHGDTEES,  WESTOK  ELECTSICAL  INSTSDHENT 
COMPANY,  KEWAKE,  N.J. 

We  have  been  informed  that,  before  long,  moving-picture  machines 
will  be  used  extensively  in  schools  for  educational  purposes.  When  this 
becomes  a  fact,  we  shall  take  steps  to  supply  instructors  with  films  relating 
to  electrical  apparatus. 

We  do  not  question  the  utility  of  moving  pictures  as  aids  to  the  educator, 
but  at  present  very  few  high  schools  are  equipped  with  a  machine  and 
usually  rent  one  for  q>edal  occasions,  which  is  operated  by  a  professional 
exhibitor.  Schods  which  can  afford  such  expenditures  are,  of  course,  to 
be  congratulated,  but  we  believe  that,  in  the  teaching  of  physics  in  the  aver- 
age high  school,  students  can  get  more  benefit  from  slides  than  fnmi  films, 
first  because  each  picture  may  be  exposed  on  the  screen  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fully  explain  it,  and  secondly  because  the  instructor  may  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment  in  arranging  the  sequence  of  his  illustrations.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  intention  to  invite  immediate  discussion  on  this  subject, 
but  rather  to  ti^  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  by  displaying  a 
few  slides  which  may  be  of  interest. 

We  plim  to  supply  instructors  with  a  set  of  slides  at  the  actual  cost  of 
production  and  to  issue  another  monogr^h,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  slides 
will  be  reproduced  as  illustrations.  This  publication  will  be  distributed 
gratis  to  all  science  teachers  and  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  dedde 
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already  said,  we  plan  to  do  thiS|  but  whether  we  go  on  with  this  work 
depends  upon  the  approval  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
co-operation  we  receive  from  science  teachers.  We  therefore  exhibit  some 
of  these  slides  for  your  consideration,  invite  criticism,  and  extend  a  general 
invitation  to  visit  our  booth  at  the  Armory,  and  our  works  at  Newark,  where 
we  shall  endeavor  to  entertain  you.  We  shall  thankfully  receive  any  sug- 
gestions you  have  to  offer. 


MOTION  PICTURES  AS  AN  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

ALFRED   H.    SAUNDERS,    MANAGER,    EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT,    COLONIAL 
MOTION  ]piCTURE  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

There  are  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  four  machines  for  pro- 
jection that  have  stood  the  test  of  time:  namely,  Edison's  Kinetograph, 
manufactured  by  the  Edison  Company  at  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Enterprise 
Optical  Company's  Motiograph,  manufactured  in  Chicago;  the  Power's 
Cameragraph,  manufactured  in  New  York  City;  and  the  Precision  Machine 
Company's  Simplex,  manufactured  in  New  York  City.  While  I  have 
mentioned  these  machines  in  this  order,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  one  has  any  priority  over  the  other.  All  are  of  equal  value  and  are 
perfect  in  their  work.  I  cannot  imdertake  to  recommend  specially  or 
specifically  any  machine.  I  shall  only  raise  a  note  of  warning  at  this  stage 
and  say  that  the  first  outlay  should  alwa3rs  be  for  the  best,  and,  if  the  audi- 
torium of  the  school  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  outlay  is  one  that 
will  prove  very  remunerative  for  future  work.  Other  machines  besides 
those  mentioned  are  on  the  market,  but  they  are  not  so  well  known  as 
these.  The  cost  of  the  Edison  machine  is  $250,  that  of  the  Enterprise  is 
$250,  that  of  the  Power's  Cameragn^h  is  $260,  and  that  of  the  Precision's 
Simplex  is  I300.  In  addition  to  the  eiq>enditure  for  the  machine  it  will  be 
necessary  in  all  instances  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  booth,  of 
either  sheet  iron,  asbestos,  or  brick.  The  cost  for  this  varies  from  $50  mini- 
mum to  I150  maximum. 

THE  RESTRICTION  UPON  THE  MACHINE 

Owing  to  gross  cardessness  in  the  past,  thru  the  employment  of  operators 
who  have  in  many  instances  been  irresponsible  boys,  fires  have  occurred, 
hence  it  is  well  at  this  point  to  speak  at  length  of  the  situation.  Because  of 
these  fires,  boards  of  fire  underwriters  have  tried  to  place  the  cinematograph 
in  the  ''extra  hazardous"  class,  an  attempt  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  gross 
injustice.  In  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  year  1912-13,  out  of  some 
7i8oo  odd  fires,  only  four  were  cinematograph  fires,  and  the  damage  done  by 
these  fires  was  a  fraction  of  i  per  cent.  For  the  same  period  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  there  were  recorded  11,400  odd  fires,  one  of  which  was  caused 
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by  cinematography;  the  damage  in  this  instance  was  very  small,  only 
the  reel  of  film  being^  destroyed,  tho  the  hands  of  the  operator  were  burned 
in  putting  out  the  fire.    No  loss  of  life  is  recorded  in  any  of  these  fires. 

If  the  operator  is  careful  and  properly  trained  (preferably,  if  possible, 
the  engineer  of  the  school  or  his  assistant),  there  should  never  be  any  fires 
except  thru  accident.  All  machines  are  now  constructed  so  that  in  case 
a  fire  occiurs  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  focus  of  light  and  the 
film,  it  is  impossible  to  bum  more  than  sis  or  seven  inches  at  the  most. 
Some  insurance  companies  try  to  put  prohibitive  rates  of  insurance  upon 
buildings  where  projectors  are  used.  Under  proper  conditions,  if  the  pro- 
jector is  fully  equipped  with  safety  devices,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  various  localities,  no  extra  insurance  should  be  forced  upon  the 
schools. 

Illustrating  the  confidence  that  is  now  rapidly  growing  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  sending  lectiu'ers  with  outfits 
to  the  various  schools,  and  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  City  by  allowing  lecturers  connected  with  the  board  of  education 
to  use  the  cinematograph.  It  is  my  opinion,  moreover,  that  in  a  very  short 
period  every  locality  will  learn  the  absolute  safety  of  the  machine  as  at 
present  constructed.  The  machine,  I  think,  will  even  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  spectators,  so  that  they  may  gain  greater  confidence 
by  seeing  it  operating.  Projectors  are  on  the  market  at  prices  ranging 
from  $75  to  $150.  I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  these  machines;  they  are  at 
present  only  mere  t03rs,  suitable  for  use  in  drawing-rooms  and  small  circles. 

PICTURES  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  CLASS 

There  are  on  the  market  quite  a  large  number  of  subjects  available, 
but  the  difficulty  has  been  to  gather  these  into  one  center.  Many  of  them 
will  require  some  elimination  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  dass.  Others 
have  been  specially  prepared  and  will  give  great  assistance  in  presenting 
certain  subjects,  especially  geogrq>hy  and  biology. 

The  corporation  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is  preparing  to 
act  upon  the  suggestions  of  members  of  the  advisory  board,  who  have 
studied  this  question  in  the  various  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  to 
illustrate  textbooks  that  are  household  works,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  For  instance,  I  may  mention  such  books  as 
Frye's  Geography^  Forman's  American  History^  Thomdike  and  Strayer's 
School  Adminisirationf  etc. 

To  the  educators  who  are  allied  with  me  on  the  advisory  board,  I  am 
indebted  for  many  admirable  suggestions  of  great  value  to  the  teacher. 
These  suggestions,  coming  from  men  ^o  know  (including  professors  of 
imiversities  and  colleges  and  your  state  and  district  superintendents),  are  a 
valuable  source  of  information,  and  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  corporation 
to  put  these  into  practical  form. 
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They  include  many  suggestions  for  pictures  illustrating: 

Agxiculture  Industrial  Subjects 

American  Literature  Literature 

Animal  Habits  and  Behavior  Life  in  Foreign  Lands 

Biology  Mathematical  Construction 

Civics  Morals  and  Manners 

Chemistry  Machineiy 

Drawing  Mechanics 

English  Metallurgy 

Evolution  of  the  Rural  School  Physics 

Feeble-minded  Children  at  Work  and  at  Play     Physiology 

Geogr^ihy  Pupil  Government 

Bistary  Physiogn^hy 

Hygiene  Theory  of  Trades 

HOW  AVAILABLE  PICTUBES  MAY  BE  OBTAINED 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  supply  will  always  create  the  demand,  but 
the  modem  business  man  wants  the  demand  before  he  will  create  the  supply. 
It  will  need  a  little  patient  work  and  co-operation  of  teachers  with  the 
manufacturers  before  this  matter  can  be  decided  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
both;  but,  judging  from  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  films  could  be 
purchased  by  the  state  boards  of  education  and  used  in  circulating-library 
fashion,  so  that  schools  specially  equipped  which  need  the  films  in  their 
classrooms  may  always  be  sure  of  securing  them.  These  films  will  cost 
10  cents  per  foot,  or  |ioo  for  a  roll  of  1,000  feet.  Special  facilities  are 
now  given  by  the  government  to  educational  institutions  whereby  all  films 
for  their  exdusive  use  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  country  duty  free. 
This  reduces  cost  to  9  cents  per  foot  on  all  imported  films.  Arrangements 
may  be  made  to  rent  the  films  (according  to  the  present  prices)  at  from  I3 .  00 
maximum  down  to  |i  .00  minimum  a  reel  of  1,000  feet  for  each  exhibition. 

This  may  appear  a  large  outlay  to  some.  The  appropriations  of  the 
school  boards  are  not  alwa3rs  sufiidently  large  to  cover  what  may  seem 
luxuries,  but  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  may  be  devised  by  a  little  successful 
management.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
every  school  that  is  equipped  with  a  projecting  machine  may  cover  the  cost 
of  it  by  allowing  the  parents  to  attend  exhibitions  in  the  evening.  Not 
for  the  purpose  exactly  of  competing  with  the  local  exhibitor,  one  or  two 
nights  a  week  might  be  set  aside  to  exhibit  to  the  parent  the  films  shown 
to  the  children  during  the  day.  If  a  small  admittance  is  charged  this 
could  be  put  into  a  special  fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  machine  and  films 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  other  films  in  the  future.  In 
fact  a  hundred  and  one  ways  may  be  devised  whereby  the  cost  can  easily 
be  covered  without  in  any  way  taxing  the  local  citizens. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  a  more  extensive  study  of  educational 
subjects,  I  would  refer  you  to  an  article  written  by  myself  for  the  government 
and  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Untied  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1913  (Vol.  I,  chap,  xxvii). 
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DISCUSSION 

David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  for  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. — 
It  is  now  dear,  beyond  any  question,  that  the  motion  picture  is  destined  to  be  an  educa- 
tional agency  of  first-rate  importance.  The  public  schools,  owing  to  their  usual,  and 
perhaps  natural,  conservatism,  have  been  slow  to  recognize  both  the  importance  and  the 
place  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  means  of  instruction.  There  is  a  strong  prq)ossessioa 
in  the  public  school,  owing  to  tradition,  to  make  instruction  abstract  rather  than  concrete, 
and,  as  a  result,  so  relatively  concrete  an  agency  as  the  motion  picture  receives,  as  yet, 
scant  consideration. 

Furthermore,  the  motion  picture  has  early  been  subjected  to  abuses.  It  has  been 
made  not  only  a  plaything  but,  in  many  instances,  a  somewhat  mischievous  plaything, 
especially  in  smaller  communities.  Because  of  this  cheapening  and  vulgarizing  of  the 
motion  picture,  schools  and  other  educational  agencies  have  been  loath  to  attach  to  it 
the  importance  which  it  deserves. 

The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when  all  educators  should  frankly  recognize  in  the 
motion  picture  an  agency  of  great  importance,  providing  it  is  used  to  proper  ends.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  urged  upon  school  authorities,  among  other  things,  that  new  buildinga 
should  be  provided  with  suitable  eqmpment  for  the  use  of  the  moving  picture,  induding 
a  fireproof  cabin  for  the  machine  and  a  vibration-proof  pedestal  for  its  support.  School 
prindpals  should  be  encouraged  to  study  available  supplies  of  motion-^Hcture  material, 
with  a  view  to  introducing  such  as  may  prove  profitable  in  various  lines  of  work.  A 
sharp  distinction  shouM  be  drawn  between  pictures  designed  primarily  to  furnish  recreatioii 
or  general  culture  and  those  designed  to  give  specific  insight  and  information.  Without 
this  distinction,  there  is  danger  of  permanent  confusion  between  the  diverting  and  the 
informing.  Diversion  will  naturally  be  an  important  by-product  of  informing  pictures, 
and  information  a  by-product  of  diverting,  or  entertaining,  pictures.  Neverthdess,  the 
function  of  each  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  other. 

Furthermore,  careful  attentixm  should  be  given  to  the  kinds  of  instruction  which  the 
motion  picture  can  offer.  For  example,  geogn^hy  might  be  very  methodically  rein- 
forced by  the  use  of  motion  pictures  as  a  systematic  means  of  instruction.  Similarly,  the 
various  sdence  subjects  can  be  illustrated  and  made  dear  in  this  way.  It  is  questionable 
how  far  the  motion  picture  should  be  used  in  the  study  of  history  unless  evidence  can  be 
presented  that  the  pageants  or  other  dramatic  presentations  used  in  the  making  of  pic- 
tures faithfully  adhere  to  historical  standards.  Again,  in  such  a  subject  as  geography, 
it  is  essential  to  repeat  that,  for  example,  a  travd  trip  taken  with  the  moving-picture 
machine,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as  diversion  and  for  the  giving  of  general  inf  ormatioQ, 
does  not  constitute  a  study  of  geography. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  very  effective  demand  has  yet  been  made  upon  the 
makers  of  moving  pictures  for  strictly  educational  presentations.  Let  sudi  a  demand  as 
this  once  arise,  on  a  generous  commercial  scale,  and,  without  doubt,  there  will  be  a  large 
response  to  it,  and  we  may  exptct  a  considerable  amount  of  inventive  genius  to  devote 
itself  to  the  making  of  pictures  which  are,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
educative. 

Nathakisl  M.  Gsaham,  superintendent  of  schools.  South  Omaha,  Nebr. — ^It  is  the 
business  of  the  school  to  give  the  child  impressions  whidi  cause  him  to  think  and  to 
train  him  to  express  his  thought.  Against  the  old  school  with  its  course  of  uninteresting 
abstract  prindples,  there  has  been  a  revolt  Gradually  we  have  been  eniidiing  this 
course,  making  it  more  concrete  and  humanistic  by  utilizing  various  means  of  appealing 
to  the  diild's  interest.  Impression  and  expression  vecy  exactly  qutomize  the  field  of 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

Pictures  are  a  imiversal  language.  They  are  regarded  as  an  essential  accessofy  to 
gaining  information  in  every  fidd  of  knofdedge.    Pictures  have  always  been  used  to 
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convey  information,  and  picture  language  preceded  the  alphabetic  In  this  modem  age 
the  two  are  stqq>lementaL  No  text  is  considered  complete  without  illustrations.  But 
at  best  pictures  in  books  are  necessarily  limited.  Only  a  dngle  scene  can  be  given  at  a 
time. 

The  moticm  picture  multiplies  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  picture  a  thousand 
fold.  It  is  the  means  of  the  greatest  possibilities  in  the  way  of  information.  Its  benefits 
are  incalculable.  It  may  be  r^arded  as  a  great  educational  lever  whereby  a  very  great 
portion  of  our  present-day  schoolroom  work  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  shadows  of  the 
valley  of  the  abstract  into  the  clear  sunlight  of  himian  interest. 

I  verily  bdieve  that  our  failure  in  language  work,  both  oral  and  written,  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  information  and  harinesa  of  impression.  Consequently  we  have  faulty  and  poor 
e]q>re88ion.  But  how  great  the  contrast  between  the  possibilities  of  the  motion  picture 
and  of  those  projected  on  the  screen  by  the  lantern  I  The  usefulness  of  the  motion  picture 
b  recognized  as  potential  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  It  simply  remains  for  the 
manufacturers  to  produce  practical  films  for  the  schools.  We  all  believe  that  encourage- 
ment by  this  body  of  educators  will  result  in  motion  pictures  bdng  made  available  for 
every  department  of  school  work.  Who  can  tell  in  how  short  a  time  motion  pictures  will 
be  as  great  an  accessory  to  education  as  is  the  printed  text? 

PsTBR  Olbskn,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cloquet,  Minn. — ^In  less  than  twenty 
years,  the  motion-picture  business  has  secured  a  hold  on  the  nunds  of  people  which  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  school  and  the  daily  press.  Just  how  far  its  influence  does 
reach  we  cannot  say,  but  this  we  know,  that  in  this  country,  each  day,  from  seven  million 
to  twelve  minion  people  find  their  way  to  the  moving-picture  theaters,  and  spend  in  them 
each  year,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  i^pprozimatdy  three  himdred  million  dollars. 

The  "movies"  have  not  been  helpful  to  the  schools,  for  the  reason  that  by  far  most 
of  the  pictures  shown  are  for  idle  amusement  only.  I  believe  that  one  reason  why  it  b 
hard  to  interest  some  children  in  school  today  is  that  their  minds  have  been  filled  and  their 
imagination  thrilled  with  too  vivid  motion  pictures,  and,  ^en  these  diildren  come  to 
school,  they  are  disappointed  because  the  teacher  cannot  make  the  subject  as  interesting 
as  a  motion-picture  show. 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  many  believe,  that  today  the  movies  do  more  harm  than  good, 
it  should  be  borne  in  nund  that  inctures  are  only  inanimate  objects,  that  they  are  man- 
made,  and  that  if  they  are  not  an  influence  for  good  it  b  because  the  saying  of  the  Great 
Teacher  that  the  children  of  thb  world  are  sometimes  more  shrewd  in  thdr  business  than 
the  children  of  light  b  stiU  true.  I  fear  that  as  educators  we  have  been  too  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  movies.  We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  they  are  here 
to  stay,  that  they  are  now  and  alwajrs  will  be  potent  factors  in  American  life.  Our  business 
b  not  to  condemn  them,  but  to  enlbt  them  for  himian  service. 

It  b  the  twofold  function  of  education  to  impart  information  and  to  train  the  nund  to 
become  strong,  active,  quick,  and  obedient  to  the  wilL  Of  the  two,  the  latter  function  b  by 
far  the  greater.  It  demands  serious  wrestling  with  difficult  problems.  To  thb  end 
motion  inctures  can  be  no  help.  Their  value  b  for  information.  But  here  their  value 
b  great  They  may  be  used  for  thb  purpose  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate 
school,  and  the  teaching  for  information  in  geogr^>hy,  history,  agriculture,  and  many 
other  subjects  may  be  either  simplified  or  amplified  thru  the  movies. 

But  some  will  say  there  b  no  place  for  moving  pictures  in  our  already  crowded  curricu- 
lum. To  thb  I  simply  answer  that  moving  pictures  save  time.  A  business  man  told  me 
thb  morning  that  he  alwajrs  took  a  car  for  even  a  short  dbtance  because  it  saved  time, 
and  to  him  time  was  money.  It  b  so  with  the  movies.  They  can  save  time  for  the 
children.  Certain  information  may  be  had  in  one-quarter  the  time  by  means  of  the  movies 
and  learned  more  correctly  than  thru  a  lecture  or  a  book;  and  some  things  can  be  taught 
thru  them  that  could  not  be  taught  in  any  other  way.    I  feel  that,  when  Mr.  Saunders 
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presented  the  day-by-day,  yes,  the  hour-by-hour  development  of  the  prenatal  emstence  of 
the  chick,  infonnation  was  presented  which  up  until  now  has  been  called  mystmous. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  it  is  our  biisiness  to  enlist  the  movies  for  human  service  and  to 
make  them  willing  servants  of  knowledge,  and  I  predict  that,  if  the  educators  neglect  their 
use,  the  people  will,  within  a  few  years,  demand  that  the  movies  be  used  in  the  schools 
in  the  dajrtime  to  instruct  the  children  and  in  the  evening  to  impart  informatioii  to  the 
parents. 


BIOLOGY  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

JAMES  EDWASD  FEABODY,  HEAD  OF  THE  DEPARTICENT  OF  BIOLOGY,  MORRIS 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORE,  N.Y. 

I  believe  I  can  epitomize  most  of  what  I  wish  to  say  this  moming  in  a 
sort  of  cabalistic  formula  which  would  read  C+C>C.  This  formula  I 
shall  interpret  in  a  few  moments. 

First,  however,  may  I  give  utterance  to  a  heresy  most  unorthodox  in 
such  a  conference  as  this?  It  is  a  heresy,  however,  to  which  twenty 
years  of  observation  and  e]q>erience  in  high-school  teaching  have  com- 
pelled me  most  reluctantly  to  subscribe.  Here  it  is.  Science  courses  are 
not  making  good—OT,  at  least,  they  are  far,  far  from  measuring  up  to 
their  educational  opportunities.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  these 
propositions,  but  instead  let  me  briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
science  teachers  are  so  frequently,  and  it  seems  to  me  so  justly,  put  on 
the  defensive. 

1.  Science  is,  relative^  speaking,  one  of  the  newest  subjects  to  demand 
recognition  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  Latin,  mathematics,  English, 
and  history  have  been  taught  for  centuries,  science  for  scarcely  decades — 
at  least  this  is  true  of  biology.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  are  far  from 
knowing  just  what  we  are  driving  at  or  what  methods  to  adopt  in  order 
to  reach  a  desired  goal. 

2.  The  choice  of  subject-matter  in  our  science  courses  too  often  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  Ufe  of  the  average  boy  or  girl.  We  try  to  present 
too  many  abstract  principles,  do  we  not,  and  too  few  applications  of  these 
principles. 

3.  The  average  science  teacher  is  not  well  prq>ared  to  present  his  subject 
either  in  its  scientific  or  in  its  pedagogic  aspects.  In  biology,  at  least,  we 
are  still  far  too  much  tmder  die  domination  of  Huxley's  Crayfisk,  Sedg- 
wick and  Wilson's  Fern  and  Earthworm^  and  Gray's  Strudnral  Botany  and 
Plant  Classification.  In  physics,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  college-entrance 
requirements  have  squeezed  about  all  the  juice  out  of  an  otherwise  most 
interesting  and  profitable  subject  What  we  most  need  is  a  crop  of  science 
teachers  with  a  large  fund  of  constructive  imagination,  who  have  been 
trained  by  college  and  imiversity  professors  who  bow  somewhat  less  rever- 
ently before  the  shrine  of  research  and  realize  rather  that  the  kingdom  ot 

'^en  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  growing  boys  and  girls. 
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I  am  now  ready  to  return  to  the  formula  which  I  placed  before  you 
at  the  beginning  of  my  address  and  to  condder  the  fouith  and  fifth  reasons 
why  so  much  of  our  science  teaching  is  more  or  less  futile.  Both  these 
reasons  are  the  exact  (^podte  of  the  two  C's  I  have  put  at  the  left  of  the 
sign  of  inequality. 

4.  Perh^s  our  greatest  handicap  in  teaching  the  sciences  is  the  lade  of 
anUinuUy  (this  is  the  word  I  would  substitute  for  my  first  C),  as  to  both 
time  allotment  and  subject-matter.  The  claims  made  for  the  educational 
value  of  En^ish,  the  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  and  history  can  be 
largely  substantiated  because  of  the  fact  that  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succesdon  each  of  these  subjects  is  studied,  and  the  cumulative  value  of 
this  training,  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  course,  usually  becomes  apparent. 
So  convinced  am  I  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  that  I  am  planning  for  my 
own  children  who  are  now  in  high  school,  regretfully  it  is  true,  the  con- 
vmtional  classical  course  m  preparation  for  college. 

How  different  as  to  ointinuity  is  the  high-school  work  in  the  sciencesi 
Point  to  a  school,  if  you  can,  where  a  well-organized  course  in  science  is 
offered  a  student  during  three  successive  years.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
the  common  practice  to  teach  a  science  for  a  single  year  or  for  half  a  year 
only  ?  What  training  can  be  expected  from  such  fragmentary  and  discon- 
tinuous treatment  of  any  one  of  the  great  fields  of  scientific  knowledge  ? 

$.  This  leads  me  to  a  brief  eonsideration  of  the  final  objection  I  have 
to  our  present  methods  of  science  instruction,  namely,  the  want  of  co- 
operation among  the  teachers  of  the  various  sciences,  and  the  lack  of 
co-operation  between  most  science  teachers  and  teachers  of  English,  civics, 
histoiy,  and  mathematics.  If  our  high-school  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
developed  most  effectively,  we  must  make  a  profound  study  of  this  principle 
of  co-operation,  and  we  must  substitute  this  attitude  in  our  teaching  for 
the  competition  among  courses  which  too  often  prevails  in  our  school 
systems.  Instead  of  being  so  anxious  to  secure  our  rights,  let  us  rather 
seek  more  earnestly  to  puionn  our  duties  to  the  child  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  formula,  then,  in  its  completed  form,  will  read  something  as  follows: 
Continuity  in  science  instruction,  plus  co-operation  in  the  various  science 
courses  and  with  those  in  other  subjects,  will  yield  far  greater  returns  than 
•mH  compdition. 

Note.— The  preliminary  report  of  the  Biology  Committee  of  the  Com- 
misskm  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  was  then  read. 
This  report  is  published  m  the  January,  1914,  niuiber  of  School  Science, 
Chicago,  HI. 
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PHYSICS  FOR  GIRLS  BY  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

ElOiA  J.  FORDYCEy  HEAD  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  GHEIOSTRY, 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

The  scientific  method  of  teaching  physics  to  girls  includes  ''ai^l3ring 
observations  of  principles  and  deductions  from  facts  "  to  the  girls  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  subject.  In  working  out  the  teaching  of  physics  in  this 
way  it  has  been  shown: 

1.  T*hat  girls  reason  as  well  as  boys,  but  the  material  must  be  interest- 
ing to  them. 

2.  Tliat  exemplifications  of  scientific  principles  worked  out  in  the  labora- 
tory interest  girls  more  if  they  are  from  the  household,  from  everyday  life, 
from  out  of  doors,  and  from  those  fields  in  which  many  people  are  directly 
concerned. 

3.  That  girls  work  better  in  divisions  by  themselves  than  in  mixed 
divisions  of  girls  and  boys,  because  they  are  not  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
knowledge  which  the  bo3rs  have  of  common  things  and  because  their  applica- 
tions of  laws  and  princq>les  are  different. 

4«  That  girls  like  to  think  better  in  personal  terms  than  in  general 
terms. 

5.  That  girls  did  not  like,  in  the  laboratory,  the  very  fine  measurement 
work. 

6.  That  special  applications  which  the  girls  enjoyed  and  for  which  they 
did  fairly  good  work  were:  studies  of  the  dty  water  plant,  gas,  electric 
lighting,  disposal  of  garbage,  location  of  wells,  fire  protection,  street  clean- 
ing, ice  manufacturing. 

7.  That  girls  displayed  special  interest  in  studies  of  the  home  plumbing 
and  machines,  lighting,  heating,  cooking  devices,  fireless  and  waterless 
cookers,  ranges,  ice  chests,  electrical  appliances,  economy  in  using  gas, 
ventilation  of  home,  music  reproducers. 

8.  That  girls  were  interested  in  calculating  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  air  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  amount  of  air  entering  with  the  percentage 
of  needed  air  that  is  supplied. 

9.  T*hat,  in  teaching  physics  to  girls,  emphasis  is  to  be  constantly 
placed  upon  the  soul  power  which  comes  thru  knowledge  of,  and  obedience 
to,  law;  upon  the  a^>acity  it  gives  for  service  to  dty,  state,  and  nation; 
upon  the  greater  life  to  which  it  opens  the  gates. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  JANITOR  SERVICE 

The  Committee  on  Janitor  Service,  whose  reconmiendations  last  year 
were  adopted  by  the  department,  was  continued  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  establishment  of  pupfl-health  officers.  ''To  standardize  janitor 
^ervice,  or  school  housekeeping,"  as  stated  in  its  rqport,  "the  first  stq>  is 
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to  get  the  facts.  Every  building,  as  every  room  in  it,  has  its  own  conditions 
to  be  learned  and  controlled.  This  can  be  done  with  least  expense  and 
greatest  effectiveness  by  enlisting  pupils'  co-operation.  Expense  is  negli- 
gible. Effectiveness  is  along  three  lines:  (i)  practically  constant  super- 
vision which  good  housekeepers  find  indispensable;  (2)  permanent  records 
of  sanitary  details  in  place  of  guesses  and  opinions;  (3)  interest  of  future 
voters  and  homemakers  in  such  details  by  practice  in  regulating  them." 

A  gratifying  amount  of  success  has  followed  the  year's  efforts.  This  has 
been  accomplished  chiefly  thru  two  channels:  co-operation  of  the  press  and 
the  traveling  exhibit  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  press. — ^Various  educational  periodicals  have  published  the 
recommendations,  some  of  them  assisting  in  other  ways,  notably  the  Journal 
of  EducaHon,  the  American  School  Board  Journal,  and  the  Educational  News 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin;  also  several 
public-health,  medical,  and  special  periodicals,  as  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Public  HeaUk  Association,  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  Journal  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  the 
Child-Welfare  Magazine,  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  other  newspapers, 
some  of  the  latter  running  daily  articles  supplementing  the  traveling  exhibit 
in  cities  where  it  was  being  used. 

2.  The  travding  exhibit. — The  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  thru 
its  conmiittee  on  school  hygiene,  exhibited  at  the  Fourth  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene  at  Buffalo.  A  cabinet  9}  feet  high  by  io| 
feet  wide  was  built,  the  five  folding  panels  containing  statements,  statistics, 
and  cartoons  of  sanitary  conditions  reacting  between  school  and  society. 
From  small  cases  on  the  middle  panel  folders  are  distributed  entitled 
''Summary  of  Recommendations  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Janitor  Service, 
Department  of  Science  Instruction,  National  Education  Association." 
(One  hundred  of  these  are  inclosed  for  distribution  at  the  session.) 

This  traveling  exhibit  had  an  excellent  position  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
International  Congress  in  early  September.  Since  then  it  has  been  shown 
in  several  normal  and  high  schools,  offices  of  boards  of  education,  teachers' 
institutes,  lecture  halls,  show  windows  on  public  squares,  etc  Twenty-five 
thousand  copies  of  the  summary  have  been  distributed  by  this  means. 
The  rates  for  renting  are  planned  to  cover  insurance,  damages,  wear  and 
tear,  expressage,  and  to  include  one  thousand  folders.  The  folders  are 
also  purchased  by  the  thousand  and  by  the  htmdred;  but  the  exhibit  cannot 
be  loaned  without  the  folders. 

3.  Results, — ^The  results  following  announcement  of  these  reconmienda- 
tions,  that  have  come  incidentally  to  the  kno^edge  of  the  chairman,  are 
encouraging.  Pupil-health  officers,  sometimes  called  monitors,  are  now 
appointed  in  several  large  cities  and  in  several  small  ones.  They  are, 
however,  with  a  few  exceptions,  concerned  chiefly  with  reading  ther- 
mometers, not  reporting  on  relative  humidity,  air  currents  (''ventilation"). 
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cleanliness,  etc.  In  some  schools  the  work  is  not  done  as  systematically 
as  it  is  necessary  for  efficiency.  Pupil  officers  in  nmnerous  open-window 
schools  are  doing  good  work  in  making  known  actual  facts  existing  in  these 
schools,  thus  showing  what  others  might  have  with  benefit  to  both  scholar- 
ship, health,  and  future  dtizenshq). 

In  addition  to  all  this,  both  educational  and  popular  literature  are 
mentioning,  with  growing  frequency,  school  housekeeping,  janitor  service, 
and  related  details,  showing  the  increased  focusing  of  attention  on  definite 
points  that  mean  progress  in  health  matters. 

4.  In  candusum. — ^For  reasons  given  in  this  and  in  former  discussions, 
the  committee  stron^y  urges  the  department  to  continue  to  present  to 
teachers  of  the  sciences  the  importance  of  systematically  utilizing  the 
opportunities  of  school  {nremises  in  problems  of  practical  sanitation.  These 
offer  exercises  for  laboratory  work  and  methods  in  studies  of  dust  and 
its  removal;  of  micro-organisms  on  cups,  towels,  and  other  objects  used  in 
common;  of  air  currents  and  systems  or  methods  of  ventilation;  of  humidity 
and  temperature;  of  various  instruments  such  as  thermometers,  hygrom- 
eters, anemometers,  etc.;  of  disinfectants,  soaps,  plumbing,  and  other 
sanitary  details  that  dq>end  on  the  sciences  of  bidogy,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. Such  adaptation  would  strengthen  and  popularize  the  teaching  of 
science  to  a  d^;ree  it  has  not  hitherto  experienced. 

There  is  in  the  schools  no  instruction  with  greater  possibilities  for  service 
in  solving  present  problems  in  school  sanitation  and  child  hygiene,  and  for 
improving  homes  and  citizens  in  consequence,  provided  pupils  are  trained 
in  systematically  appl3ang  their  principles  to  details  of  environment,  with 
accurate  record-keq>ing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I  Helen  C.  Putnam 
Fred  H.  Cowan 
George  R.  Twiss 


THE  TENDENCIES  AND  GENERAL  STATUS  OF  COURSES  IN 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

I.     WnXIAM  H.  TDCBIE,  HEAD  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE, 

WENTWORTH  institute,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  as  we  begin  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
the  history  and  development  of  general  science  teaching  in  the  high  sdiool 
and  other  departments  of  education. 

It  is  conq>aratively  easy  to  trace  this  development  and  to  i^predate 

the  influence  of  science  instruction  in  the  field  of  higher  educatioiL    We 

have  merely  to  glance  at  any  college  catalog  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  curricula  there  outlined— philosophy  and  pure 

mathematics,  heaped  upon  course  after  course  in  ponderous  succession  of 
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Latin  and  Greek.  Contrast  this  old-time  catalog  with  this  year's  catalog 
of  even  the  most  conservative  college  in  the  land.  It  is  now  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  science  courses.  Note  the  array  of  botany,  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  physiology,  hygiene,  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology, 
government,  and  economics — all  science  studies.  The  spirit  of  modem 
science  has  completely  revolutionized  higher  education.  Not  only  have 
scientific  methods  and  the  scientific  spirit  crept  into  and  permeated  all 
the  older  forms  of  education,  but  they  have  so  impelled,  and  so  guided,  and 
so  generously  given  a  new  keenness  of  interest  to  the  ever-increasing  amoimt 
of  study  and  investigation  of  the  modem  university  that  the  terms  ''higher 
education"  and  ''scientific  thought"  are  practicaUy  S3monymous. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  educational  ladder,  the  field  of  the 
elementary  school.  Here  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  child's  school  life, 
science  and  scientific  methods  are  quickening  and  directing  his  powers,  and, 
with  habits  of  accurate  observation,  are  laying  the  broad  foundation  for  his 
success  in  his  future  studies.  All  these  benefits  are  the  results  of  science 
teaching  and  of  its  introduction  into  the  elementary  schools.  The  science 
has  given  life,  interest,  and  zest  to  the  whole  curriculum.  It  has  changed 
the  listless,  unwilling  schoolboy  into  an  alert,  eager  seeker  after  knowledge, 
and  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  seems  charged  with  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  history  of  science  in  the  high  school,  and  we  cannot 
help  contrasting  its  record  here  with  its  brilliant  achievement  in  higher 
education  and  with  its  equally  great  success  in  the  elementary  schools.  No 
one  can  seriously  question  the  statement  that  the  results  of  science  teaching 
in  the  high  schools  have  been  most  disappointing— especially  disappointing 
to  those  pioneers  who  prophesied  such  great  things  for  it.  It  hasn't  grown 
in  favor  or  responded  to  th^  hopes  of  teachers,  pupib,  and  parents.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  failed  to  attract  the  multitudes  of  boys  and  girls  into 
our  high  schools  as  it  has  drawn  men  and  women  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  added  the  absorbing  vital 
interest  to  the  high-school  work  that  it  has  added  to  the  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  should  have  done  both.  It  has  failed  to  do  either. 
So  far  indeed  has  it  failed  to  do  these  things  which  everybody  said  it  was 
going  to  do  that  there  has  existed  of  late  years  a  serious  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  science  courses  should  be  dropped  from  the  high-school 
curriculum. 

If  science  has  done  so  much  for  the  elementary  schools  and  has  in 
higher  education  so  far  exceeded  the  wildest  expectations  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  pioneers,  why  has  it  not  been  able  to  do  this  in  the  high  school  ? 
I  shall  try  to  suggest  a  few  reasons. 

First,  let  us  take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  physics.  Here  are 
a  few  samples  of  the  subject-matter  which  is  being  served  up  to 
thirteen-  or  fourteen-year-old  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States.    These 
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samples  are  taken  from  the  four  textbooks  in  {diysics  which  are  in  most 
general  use. 

Inertia  is  the  property  which  all  matter  possesses  of  reasting  any  attempt  to  start  it  if 
at  rest,  or  to  change  dther  the  amount  or  direction  of  its  motion. 

The  author  must  consider  this  very  important  because  he  puts  it  in 
italics,  and  probably  most  pupils  are  compelled  to  learn  it  by  heart.  Tliis 
surely  is  a  most  alluring  introduction  to  the  study  of  ph3rsics.  Compare 
the  stupef3ang  effect  of  such  dead  material  upon  a  hig^-school  pupil  with 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  real  live  garden  upon  the  primary  pupiL 

From  another  popular  text: 

We  can  measure  three  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  quantities— length,  mass, 
and  time— and  we  shall  find  that  all  other  measurements  may  be  reduced  to  these  three. 

Then  follow  nine  pages  describing  the  C.G.S.  and  other  units. 

Of  course  you  can  choke  all  this  down  the  throats  of  hig^-school  boys 
and  girls  and  call  it  science.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  are  disappointed  at 
the  results  of  such  science  teaching? 

Picking  up  another  textbook,  we  find: 

There  are  three  classes  of  levers  which  are  distinguished  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  fulcrum  and  the  points  of  application  of  the  applied  force  (power)  and  the  resistance 
(wdght). 

There  must  be  a  fearful  dearth  of  i^ysical  material  that  we  have  to 
make  all  of  these  artificial  distinctions  and  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  textbooks 
with  descriptions  of  bygone  appliances  which  at  the  best  did  not  find  a 
wide  use  except  in  old-time  physics  laboratories. 

In  a  fourth  textbook  we  find  the  following  definition: 

If  in  one  second  a  force  gives  a  velocity  of  i  cm.  per  second  to  a  mass  of  i  gram,  it  is 
said  to  act  with  a  toKt  of  x  dyne. 

It  seems  to  be  a  mania  with  physics  textbook  writers  to  search  out 
unfamiliar  and  impracticable  units  and  either  use  these  to  the  exdusfen  of 
all  units  with  which  the  student  is  familiar  or  base  all  demonstrations 
and  derived  units  upon  these.  Now  a  dyne  is  so  small  that  a  five-cent  piece 
weighs  about  4,900  of  them.  It  has  absolutely  no  practical  value  either  in 
ph3rsics  or  in  daily  life.  The  electrical  units,  to  be  sure,  used  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  d3me  as  their  basis,  but,  if  the  authors  would  only  get  iQ>-to- 
date  information  in  their  science,  they  would  know  that  even  the  legalized 
electrical  units  no  longer  depend  upon  this  absurd  unit.  We  have  such  a 
common  and  useful  unit  in  the  pound.  Every  boy  is  familiar  with  wei^iing 
things  in  poimds.  But  I  suppose  it's  too  well  known  and  altogether  too 
conunonplace  for  a  textbook,  so  we  have  introduced  the  extremely  exclusive 
imit  of  the  dyne. 

The  success  of  science  in  the  primary  schools  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  it  deals  entirdy  with  commonplace  things,  commoiq>lace 
phenomena,  and  conunon-sense  exfdanaUons.    Ph3rsics  textbook  writers 
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should  take  the  hmt  from  the  primary  schools  and  not  despise  material 
with  niiidi  the  boy  is  already  familiar,  phenomena  which  he  can  cmnpre- 
hend,  and  explanations  which  appeal  to  his  common-sense.  Let  us  leave 
our  abstractions  and  inject  subject-matta  into  the  course  which  will  contain 
these  enlivening  elements. 

Some  of  you  will  say  that  the  textbooks  in  physics  nowadays  contain 
mudi  that  is  practical  and  that  they  are  filled  with  familiar  applications 
of  these  abstract  principles.  That  is  true,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  text- 
books are  improving  a  little  in  this  re^)ect.  But  the  trouble  is,  all  of  the 
practical  material  and  aU  of  the  commercial  ^^lications  are  put  secondary 
to  the  abstract  material.  Every  book  is  confessedly  and  manifestly  written 
for  the  sake  of  the  abstract  and  theoretical  and  is  therefore  abstract  and 
theoretical  in  spirit  from  cover  to  cover. 

This  brings  me  naturally  to  my  second  point.  The  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  is  pedagogically  incorrect. 

If  so  much  of  the  subject-matter  is  ridiculous,  how  shall  we  characterize 
the  method  of  presentation  ?  Where  did  we  ever  learn  anything  thru  sudh 
pedagogy  as  is  practiced  in  our  physics  courses  ?  From  a  study  of  the 
methods  we  use,  one  might  logically  infer  that  we  are  so  ashamed  of  our 
subject-matter  that  we  are  actually  trying  to  sneak  as  much  as  possible  of  it 
1^  the  student  without  contaminating  him  with  it.  If  that  is  our  aim,  we 
are  certainty  a  hig^y  efficient  group  of  teachers. 

We  say  rightly  that  our  aim  is  to  teach  the  student  the  fundamental. 
Accordingly  we  state  for  him  a  Uw  which  we  know  is  fundamental.  After 
this  we  may  demonstrate  it  experimentally  for  him;  or,  worse  yet,  prove  it 
algebraically.  Then,  in  order  to  fix  it  in  his  mind,  we  often  dte  numerous 
{^plications  of  the  law,  and  we  may  even  send  him  into  the  laboratory  to 
confirm  what  we  have  just  told  him.  Isn't  that  a  fair  statement  of  our 
procedure?    And  it's  alt  wrong  from  start  tojimsh. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Westin^ouse  Manufacturing  Company  decided 
that  it  would  train  its  own  salesmen.  So  it  started  a  salesmanship  school. 
Each  year  a  large  number  of  collie  graduates  came  to  this  school  and  for 
nine  months  or  a  year  studied  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship.  If  any 
body  of  men  ou^t  to  be  able  to  leam  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship, 
it  ouj^t  to  be  this  carefully  selected  group  of  collie  graduates.  Yet  the 
results  proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The  men,  idien  they  went  out 
into  the  field,  proved  that  they  did  not  know  the  fundamentals  of  selling, 
often  after  a  whole  year's  study.  Since  the  position  and  salary  of  the 
directors  of  this  school  dq>ended  upon  its  success,  these  men  immediately 
set  to  work  to  remedy  these  defects  and  finally  evolved  the  method  which  is 
in  successful  c^teration  today.  Now,  when  the  young  college  graduate 
comes  to  them,  they  do  not  place  him  in  the  classroom  to  leam  the  funda- 
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hard  to  make  sales.  He  is  getting  experience  and  gathering  selling  data. 
After  a  while  he  himself  sees  the  need  of  knowing  the  principles  of  his  bust- 
nesSy  and  then,  and  not  imtil  then,  the  company  puts  him  into  the  schocd. 
Here  his  experiences  are  interpreted  and  his  data  are  correlated  for  him. 
He  now  can  learn  the  principles  of  selling  because  he  knows  the  &cts  of 
selling  experience.  The  whole  thing  is  no  longer  a  theory  to  him  but  a  living 
reality. 

In  sending  this  student  first  into  the  field  to  gather  experience  and  then 
into  the  school  of  salesmanship,  the  Westin^ouse  Company  was  merely 
sending  him  first  into  the  laboratory  with  no  further  instructions,  mind  you, 
than  to  perform  certain  experiments.  Then  he  was  taken  into  the  dassroom, 
and  the  results  of  his  e]q>eriments  were  discussed  and  interpreted  for  him. 

Again,  we  can  all  learn  a  lesson  from  the  methods  of  any  successful 
football  coach.  This  coach  must  somdiow  teach  the  candidates  the 
theory  and  the  principles  of  the  game.  Does  he  get  his  men  together  in  a 
classroom  and  explain  to  them  the  theories  and  the  fundamentals  before  he 
sends  them  out  to  practice  ?  I  never  knew  one  to  proceed  in  this  way. 
Rather,  he  sends  them  out  into  the  field  to  practice  punts,  tackling,  and 
signals,  puts  them  thru  a  scrinmiage,  and  then  gets  them  together  occasion- 
ally in  the  clubhouse  and  poimds  in  the  lessons  which  their  experience  of  the 
field  practice  warrants.  If  you  please,  he  puts  them  first  into  the  laboratory 
to  get  experience  and  data;  then  into  the  classroom  to  discuss  these  experi- 
ences and  data  and  to  learn  from  them  the  fundamental  princq>les  upon 
which  the  game  depends. 

These  two  illustrations  show  that  whenever  a  group  of  persons  have 
been  trained  to  meet  real  competition,  and  also  when  the  position  or  pro- 
motion of  the  men  who  do  the  training  dq)ends  upon  the  success  of  that 
competition,  this  laboratory-first,  classroom-afterward  method  is  alwa3rs 
followed.  Results  from  this  method  are  satisfactory  because  the  method 
is  pedagQgically  correct.  This  order  b  the  order  of  evolution.  It  is  the 
order  by  whidi  the  race  has  learned  every  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  the  order  of  self-instruction. 

The  material  in  our  science  courses,  we  have  said,  is  improving  in  spots. 
But  the  method  of  instruction  has  from  the  beginning  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  To  correct  this,  a  right-about-face  movement  must  be  executed. 
It  must  be  reorganized  so  that  no  fundamental  principle  can  be  taught  in  the 
classroom  before  the  student  has  secured  experience  and  data  relative  to  it 
in  his  daily  life  or  in  his  laboratory  experience.  This  is  the  way  we  learn 
ever3rthing  that  we  really  know.  We  learn  to  talk  first  by  talking,  and  then 
we  learn  the  princq>les  of  grammar  by  study  of  our  practice.  We  are  made 
to  conduct  ourselves  properly  from  the  first.  Later  we  are  taught  the  ethical 
and  religiotis  principle  upon  which  proper  conduct  is  based. 

There  are  also  minor  ways  in  whidi  we  can  strengthen  science  courses. 
Most  of  these  improvements,  however,  will  take  place  automatically  if  ^ 
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correct  our  method.  For  instance,  my  tliird  criticism  would  be:  The 
time  allotted  to  science  is  far  too  short.  There  is  a  decided  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities  to  allot  enough  time  from  the  curriculum  for 
the  successful  learning  of  physics;  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  science. 
The  student  should  be  in  the  laboratory  at  least  three  times  a  week  for 
at  least  two  consecutive  periods  each  time  and  in  the  recitation  room  three 
periods  a  week.  This  is  the  absolute  minimum.  The  main  objection  that 
I  have  heard  advanced  against  this  arrangement  is  that  it  upsets  the  estab- 
lished schedule.  I  know  that  some  educators  have  been  accused  of  putting 
the  good  of  the  course  above  the  boy's  good,  but  it  seems  that  there  are  some 
who  even  put  the  convenience  of  the  schedule  above  both. 

Another  cause  of  unsuccessful  teaching  is  the  lack  of  laboratories:  A 
teacher  is  just  about  as  much  justified  in  attempting  to  teach  physics  without 
a  laboratory  as  he  would  be  in  attempting  to  teach  swinmiing  without  water, 
navigation  without  a  ship,  milking  without  a  cow.  It  can't  be  done.  A 
pupil  may  go  thru  the  motion  of  study,  may  memorize  page  after  page  of 
textbooks,  but  please  don't  call  this  instruction  in  science,  or  scientific 
methods,  or  scientific  thought,  or  anything  scientific,  except  unscientific 
"cramming." 

As  a  final  point:  We  are  making  improper  use  of  the  laboratories  that  we 
have.  Most  of  us,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  some  laboratory  facilities  and  a 
laboratory  equipment  of  a  sort.  It  is  the  same  old  cry  of  ''Our  duty  is  to 
teach  the  students  fundamentals  only  and  these  in  their  simplest  forms." 
Accordingly  our  laboratories  are  built  with  the  fundamentals  of  an  equip- 
ment instead  of  a  real  equipment.  We  have  weightless  levers,  weightless 
pulleys,  frictionless  cars,  and  a  lot  of  senseless  toys,  instead  of  life-sized 
block  and  tackle,  machine-like  gears,  working  cranes,  roof  trusses,  arches, 
boilers,  pumps,  motors,  and  generators  of  practical  size  and  capable  of 
doing  a  real  job.  \ 

These  are  the  pieces  of  equipment  from  which  a  boy  or  a  girl  can  obtain 
a  physical  experience  and  physical  data  out  of  which  he  may  construct  his 
fundamental  law.  To  be  sure,  the  fundamental  laws  apply  just  as  much 
to  the  toys  and  imitation  apparatus  as  th^  do  to  the  real  things,  but  a 
boy's  mind  cannot  derive  the  laws,  assimilate  them,  digest  them,  and  Sipply 
them  when  they  are  given  to  him  in  this  way.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible 
to  argue  that,  because  a  child  needs  to  assimilate  certain  fundamental 
elements  into  his  system  in  order  to  grow,  it  would  be  just  as  wise  to  feed 
him  on  just  the  right  quantities  of  these  fundamental  elements  in  their 
simplest  form.  We  should,  therefore,  feed  the  baby  so  many  ounces  of 
oxygen,  so  many  of  hydrogen,  and  so  many  of  carbon,  so  many  grains  of 
sodium,  so  many  of  iron,  etc.,  instead  of  good  plain  food,  and  then  expect 
the  child's  system  to  digest  and  assimilate  them  by  a  sort  of  synthetic 
process.  This  plan  won't  do.  We  don't  know  why  it  won't,  but  we  accept 
the  fact.    That  is,  however,  the  way  we  are  actually  feeding  the  minds  of 
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our  boys  in  our  laboratory  and  expecting  their  minds  to  do  the  assimilating 
and  digesting.  No  wonder  they  don't  like  the  flavor  of  the  dose  and  long 
for  a  little  solid  food.  No  wonder  the  teachers  get  tired  of  forcing  this  diet, 
or  rather  lack  of  diet,  upon  their  imwilling  patients.  No  wonder  paraits 
marvel  at  the  emaciated  and  starved  minds  of  their  children;  and  at  their 
ignorance  when  it  is  a  question  of  any  practical  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  they  know  and  which  we  know  the  children  ought  to  be  getting. 

Therefore,  instead  of  being  so  careful  to  put  into  our  laboratories  bare, 
uninteresting,  uninviting,  and  "dinky''  apparatus,  designed  to  teach  some 
special  principle  only,  let  us  fill  the  space  allotted  to  us  with  attractive 
machinery  which  is  large  enough  to  command  the  student's  respect,  com- 
mercial enough  to  stimulate  his  imagination,  and  familiar  enough  to  arouse  a 
desire  on  his  part  to  handle  and  study.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  "food 
for  his  mind  " ;  real  growth  will  result  from  such  a  diet. 

In  the  lantern  slides  which  follow  are  some  inviting  meals  of  the  right 
kind  of  brain  food  which  have  been  picked  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  nearly  enough  of  these  here,  if  they  were  all  brought 
together  in  one  school,  to  make  a  good  year's  nourishment. 

There  is  no  subject  that  has  more  natural  fascination  than  the  physical 
sciences  which  explain  all  the  m3rsteries  of  nature  and  the  workings  of  all 
the  inventions  and  the  industrial  developments  of  man.  There  is  not  a 
child— old  or  young—who  is  not  eager  for  real  information  that  will  help 
him  to  understand  these  wonderful  things,  and,  when  we  have  learned  to 
make  our  courses  in  science  simple,  direct  avenues  to  this  kind  of  information, 
our  problem  will  be  solved. 
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One  characteristic  marks  off  the  nineteenth  century  from  all  preceding 
centuries  in  the  world's  history.  That  characteristic  is  the  achievements  of 
science  and  man's  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The  nineteenth 
century  opened  with  about  such  means  ol  transportation  and  communica- 
tion as  were  enjoyed  by  Abraham  when  he  journeyed  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  unto  the  land  of  Canaan.  Under  such  conditions  man  for  iorty 
centuries  perforce  led  an  isolated  life.  Within  one  century,  thru  the  influ- 
ence of  the  railroad  and  the  trolley  line,  the  telegraph  and  the  tdephone,  the 
ocean  cable  and  the  ocean  greyhound,  the  wireless  and  the  newq>aper, 
time  and  space  were  all  but  annihilated  and  the  whole  civilized  world  became 
a  single  social  unit. 

A  second  phase  of  the  achievements  of  science  was  the  recasting  of  all 
the  activities  of  daily  life.  The  achievements  of  science  during  the  last 
century  completely  revolutionized  the  home,  the  school,  and  its  surroundings, 
every  phase  of  country,  town,  and  dty  life,  all  methods  of  heating  and  lig^t- 
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ing,  of  ventilation  and  sanitation,  of  obtaining  food  and  clothing.  To  fit 
understandingly  into  this  modem  world  anywhere,  some  knowledge  of  the 
living  world  and  the  physical  forces  about  us  is  necessary.  The  social 
significance  of  science  in  modem  life  gives  it  ever-increasing  importance  as 
a  subject  in  our  public-school  curriculum. 

Again,  the  content  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  natural  world  and 
physical  forces  is  increasing  with  a  rapidity  and  a  certainty  ahnost  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  himian  mind.  For  convenience,  the  mature 
scientist,  viewing  this  new  world  of  knowledge  i^osophically,  divides  it 
into  many  so<alled  sciences;  and  the  mature  student  aspiring  to  do  research 
work  and  make  some  contribution  to  our  fund  of  knowledge  necessarily 
confines  his  study  to  some  small  portion  of  a  single  science.  Moreover, 
he  can  hope  to  succeed  only  by  acquiring  the  technic  of  the  specialist. 

The  great  mass  of  hiunanity,  however — those  engaged  in  the  world's 
work— laboring  in  the  hiunbler  walks  of  life,  in  production,  as  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  gardening,  stock-raising,  or  mining,  or  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  or  in  trade  and  conmierce,  or  even  in  many  of  the 
professions—these  people  have  littie  or  no  need  of  such  special  training  and 
technic.  They  need  an  insight  into  the  broad  general  principles  of  science, 
and,  above  all,  to  see  clearly  and  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  science 
as  it  molds  and  remolds  the  social  fabric. 

To  neglect  the  training  of  research  workers  in  the  field  of  science  would 
be  fatal  to  further  progress  in  man's  control  of  nature  and  her  forces. 
It  would  mean  stagnation  in  material  progress  and  that  must  ever  mean 
stagnation  in  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  progress.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  neglect  the  interpretation  and  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  training  of  the  masses  of  common  people  in  scientific  thinking  is  to 
rob  humanity,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  research.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  all  humanity  that  even  the  humblest  laborer  toiling  with 
pick  and  shovel  shaU  have  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  science  as  related 
to  his  labor  and  his  living.  Modem  civilization  and  all  that  is  most  signifi- 
cant to  the  conmion  people  in  the  way  of  improved  living  conditions,  of 
more  efficient  labor,  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  of  greater  facilities  for 
recreation  and  pleasure  depend  largely  and  primarily  upon,  first,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  research  worker  in  revealing  the  tmths  of  science,  and,  second, 
upon  the  dissemination  of  those  tmths  and  the  training  of  the  masses  in 
thinking  scientifically. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  no  danger  of  neglecting  the  training  of 
research  workers  in  the  field  of  science.  Every  great  university  in  the  land 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  this  work.  The  ablest  men  in  their  science  departments 
are  spending  their  energies  in  training  research  workers  in  their  graduate 
departments.  The  undergraduate  departments  of  these  universities  and 
most  of  our  colleges  are  largely  engaged  in  preparing  students  to  enter 
these  graduate  schools,  while  the  science  courses  in  our  high  schools  are 
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largely  shaped  and  determined  by  coUege^^ntrance  requirements.  Oar 
high  schools  are  vestibules  to  the  college;  our  colleges  are  vestibules  to  the 
graduate  schools  of  the  university.  From  top  to  bottom  and  from  bottCHn 
to  top  the  science  work  in  our  educational  institutions  is  so  shaped  aad 
planned  as  to  furnish  a  direct  path  for  the  training  of  research  woikers. 
It  is  necessary  that  such  a  path  be  provided.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  young 
people  preparing,  not  for  research  work  but  for  the  ordinary  activities  of 
life,  receive  some  consideration.  Science  falls  far  short  of  fulfilling  its 
mission  unless  the  fruits  of  scientific  research  fall  upon  fertile  soil  and  take 
root  in  the  daily  life-activities  of  the  masses. 

Are  our  educational  institutions  preparing  the  masses  to  i^predate 
and  to  utilize  the  products  of  research  wodL?  This  can  be  done  directly 
and  effectively  only  thru  science  instruction  in  our  public  schook  where 
the  masses  of  yoimg  people  should  learn  to  interpret  and  to  imderstand  the 
significance  of  science  as  it  affects  their  life-work— to  think  scientifically 
as  they  work.  And  where  are  our  great  educational  institutions  whidi 
stand  out  conspicuously  for  their  efforts  and  accomplishments  in  the 
training  of  science  teachers  for  our  public  schools?  \^ere  are  our  great 
universities  which  emphasize  the  art  of  interpreting  and  disseminating 
the  fruits  of  scientific  research  as  they  emphasize  the  art  of  research  itself? 
Where  are  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  enjoy  renown  because 
of  their  own  skilful  teaching  of  the  significance  of  science  in  modem  life 
to  their  imdergraduates  ? 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  students  of  education  that  the  percentage 
of  students  studying  science  in  our  public  schools  is  on  the  decline  and  has 
been  on  the  decline  for  twenty  years.  Leading  educators  have  from  time 
to  time  called  attention  to  this  fact.  The  conunissioner  of  education  has 
rq>eatedly  shown  it  in  his  reports.  And  yet,  the  rank  and  file  of  public- 
school  superintendents,  principals,  and  science  teachers  have  imtil  recently 
sat  idly  by,  alternately  boasting  of  the  triumphs  of  science  and  lamenting 
the  slowness  of  the  farmer,  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  fact,  of  the  masses 
ever3rwhere  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  research  in  their 
daily  life-activities. 

In  commenting  upon  the  tendencies  in  our  hig^  schools  the  commissioner 

of  education,  in  his  report  for  191 1,  reviewing  the  educational  progress  of 

the  decade,  says: 

Latin  b  holding  its  ground;  French  and  German  are  gaining;  algebra  occupies  a 
large  share  of  time  and  is  steady;  geometry  is  gaining;  English  and  history  have  gained 
materially;  all  the  older  sciences,  rather  strangely,  are  rdativdy  falling  off. 

At  last  we  are  waking  up  to  the  situation.    We  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  something  is  wrong— radically  wrong— with  our  public-school  work  in 
science.    What  is  the  trouble  ?    Have  you  diagnosed  the  case  ?    Have  you 
remedy  to  suggest? 
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From  careful  study  some  of  us  are  convinced  that  the  malady  with 
which  public-school  science  is  suffering  is  directly  traceable  to  an  overdose 
of  spedalization.  The  needs  of  the  research  specialist  are  dominating  and 
determining  largely  the  college  courses  in  science;  college-entrance  require- 
ments almost  completely  determine  the  character  of  our  high-school  courses 
in  science.  We  have  built  our  science  courses  from  the  top  downward. 
We  have  attempted  to  start  every  fourteen-year-old  boy  and  girl  entering 
the  high  school  upon  the  path  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  exceptional 
boy  or  girl  who  may  become  a  research  worker  in  the  tmiversity.  We  have 
presumed  that  every  fourteen-year-old  youth  is  eager  and  ready  to  think 
in  abstract  terms.  We  have  attempted  to  feed  him  on  abstract  princq>les 
and  generalizations,  never  pausing  to  inquire  about  his  likes  and  dislikes  or 
to  study  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  adolescent  mind.  We  have 
failed  to  note  that  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  are  chiefly  interested  in  learn- 
ing things  for  the  sake  of  knowing  those  particular  things.  The  addescent 
is  not  yet  a  philosopher  seeking  the  imity  of  the  imiverse.  Abstractions, 
generalizations,  and  type  studies  are  foreign  and  distasteful  to  the  normal 
adolescent  mind.  Youth  is  ambitious,  but  it  ever  seeks  the  short  cut. 
Necessity  also  plants  its  iron  heel  firmly  down  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
youth  from  the  laboring  classes.  The  wail  and  clamor  from  hungry  mouths, 
the  pleadings  for  the  necessities  of  life  are  ever  ringing  in  his  ear  and  in  the 
ear  of  his  parent.  If  he  enters  the  high  school  at  all,  it  is  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  one,  two,  possibly,  in  exceptional  cases,  three,  or  four 
years  in  better  preparing  himself  for  life's  work — ^for  the  struggle  of  earning 
a  living.  The  boys  and  girls  from  the  laboring  classes,  indeed,  &om  the 
masses  of  the  common  people  everywhere,  as  well  as  their  parents,  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  be  shown  the  worth-whileness  of  the  tasks  set 
before  them.  Can  our  h^-school  principals  and  science  teachers  do  this 
successfully  while  following  the  usual  coiurses  in  special  science  slu^>ed  and 
mdded,  as  I  believe,  for  a  different  purpose  ? 

The  disr^ard  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  adolescent  mind, 
together  with  the  failure  of  the  high  school  to  offer  subject-matter  which 
i^peals  to  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  masses  as  being  worth  while,  largely 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
high-school  age  ever  enter  the  high  school  and  that  40  per  cent  of  those 
who  do  enter  quit  the  first  year.  Educators  are  beginning  to  realize  this 
fact  and  to  study  the  causes  of  this  elimination  of  pupils  from  our  public 
schools.  The  widespread  conviction  that  our  science  courses  in  the  high 
school  must  be  revised  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  awakening.  The  experi- 
ment of  putting  general  science  in  the  first  high-school  year  is  a  part  of 
this  movement. 

The  task  assigned  me  was  to  discover  whether  gena^  science  is  making 
good.  In  attempting  an  answer,  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  where  and  in  how 
many  high  schools  courses  called  general  science  were  being  taught,  and  later 
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to  obtain  from  the  principals  of  some  of  those  schools  information  as  to  what 
they  were  attempting  to  do  and  with  what  measure  of  success  their  efforts 
were  meeting.  From  the  investigation,  I  conclude  that  not  fewer  than  250 
or  300  schools  in  the  United  States  have  attacked  the  problem  of  revising 
their  science  courses  by  offering  a  course  which  they  call  general  sdence, 
while  a  large  number  of  other  schools  seriously  contemplate  doing  so  socm. 
This  movement  is  most  pronounced  in  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  California, 
but  it  is  to  be  seen  in  spots  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

About  June  i  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  180  of  the  schools  reported  as 
offering  a  course  in  general  science.  With  few  exceptions  these  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  principals.  Up  to  June  25,  replies  from  73  schoob  had  been 
received.  No  course  in  general  science  was  reported  from  6  schools. 
Replies  from  67  schools  indicate  that  they  have  seriously  attempted  work 
in  general  science  as  they  understood  the  term.  A  few  rq>lies  to  the 
questions  of  opinion  were  received  from  schools  not  giving  a  course  in  general 
science.  All  the  questions  were  framed  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  thoiight 
rather  than  obtaining  ease  of  tabulation.  Some  of  the  replies  were  con- 
sequently rather  difficult  to  tabulate,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
a  truer  expression  of  ideas  was  obtained. 

A  complete  analysis  of  this  report  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  improfit- 
able.  Facts,  if  correctly  reported,  are  facts  and  therefore  undebatable. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest  value,  since  they  furnish  the  only 
reliable  basis  for  opinion.  I  shall  call  attention  to  but  two  items  under  the 
questions  of  fact.  First,  in  rq>lying  to  the  second  question  (concerning  the 
length  of  the  general  science  course),  but  one  school  reports  a  course  in 
general  science  more  than  one  year  in  length.  I  will  predict  that  a  similar 
investigation  ten  years  hence,  possibly  five  years  hence,  will  reveal  many 
schools  offering  such  courses  two  years  in  length.  Second,  in  rq>ly  to  the 
sixth  question  (concerning  texts  used),  the  replies  indicate  that  eleven 
different  texts  were  used  in  giving  so-called  general  science  courses.  To  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  science  texts  now  available,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion indicates  that  up  to  the  present  date  no  generally  satisfactory  texts  have 
made  their  appearance.  I  am  also  convinced  that  for  some  years  to  come, 
at  least  until  there  is  available  a  supply  of  teachers  especially  trained  to 
teach  general  science,  textbooks  will  be  as  necessary  in  general  science  as 
in  special  science. 

Passing  to  the  questions  of  opinion:  Opinions  are  always  debatable, 
but  the  answers  to  the  first  and  second  questions  indicate  dearly,  to  my 
mind,  that  thus  far  the  expmments  with  so-called  general  sdenoe  have 
generally  met  the  approval  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
have  been  tried.  It  was  most  interesting  to  me  to  discover  that  the  only 
person  answering  the  first  question:  ''Has  the  work  in  general  science  been 
a  success ?''  in  the  negative  answered  the  second  question:  ''Has  it  been  as 
successful  as  special  sdence  under  the  same  conditions  ?  "  in  the  affirmative. 
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In  my  judgment  the  most  significant  question  in  the  entire  set  was  the 
sixth  in  the  second  list:  '* Should  the  imits  of  instruction  in  general  science 
dififer  materially  from  those  in  special  science  ?  "  And  yet  there  were  fewer 
answers  to  this  question  than  to  any  other.  The  term  "imits  of  instruc- 
tion" seems  not  to  have  been  understood  and  yet  from  the  replies  one  is 
warranted  in  conduding  that  many  of  the  correspondents  have  no  clearly 
formulated  ideas  regarding  the  real  nature  and  real  significance  of  the  general 
science  movement.  Science  organized  and  developed  into  imits  of  instruc- 
tion not  materially  differing  from  the  units  of  instruction  in  special  science 
can  be  nothing  other  than  special  science.  To  attempt  to  organize  science 
material  without  recognizing  the  f imdamental  difference  in  the  organization 
of  special  science  and  general  science  is  certain  to  result,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  a  mere  collection  of  loosely  related  principles  picked  from  the  various 
special  sciences.  Those  principles  may  be  the  most  interesting  and  striking 
principles  of  the  special  sciences  and  yet  such  a  course  might  easily  have 
considerably  less  significance  as  educative  material  than  any  course  in 
special  science. 

General  science  as  conceived  by  its  leading  advocates  is  quite  as  much 
a  new  mode  of  organization  and  a  new  mode  of  attack  as  it  is  a  new  and 
different  selection  of  material.  Much  of  the  material  which  has  thus  far 
appeared  in  texts  called  general  science  consists  of  clippings  from  the  special 
sciences.  Tc  *  less  extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  outlines  received.  In 
many  cases  there  is  evident  little  or  no  imifying  idea  giving  significance  to 
the  unit  of  instruction.  In  my  judgment,  the  advocates  of  special  sdencey 
with  justified  reverence  for  logical  thinking,  may  well  call  such  a  course 
''hodgepodge"  and  dub  it  a  "spineless  wonder." 

If  general  science  is  to  be  a  success,  it  must  consist  of  well-organized 
units  of  instruction.  These  units  must  be  as  definite  and  as  well  organized 
as  are  the  imits  in  special  science.  They  will  differ,  however,  from  the  units 
of  special  science  in  the  fact  that  they  are  units  of  practical  science,  or 
applied  science,  instead  of  imits  of  theoretical  science.  The  core  of  the 
unit  in  general  science  will  be  some  process,  or  some  device,  utilized  by  the 
individual  or  by  society  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  modem  life.  To  illus- 
trate: In  special  science,  physics,  imder  "Light"  we  find  such  units  as  these: 
Light;  Its  Rectilinear  Propagation;  Shadows;  Photometry  and  the  Law 
of  Reflection;  Mirrors  and  the  Formation  of  Images;  Refraction  of  Light; 
The  Formation  of  Images  by  Lenses;  Optical  Instruments;  Color  and  Spec- 
tra; Nature  of  Light;  Interference  and  Polarization.  In  marked  contrast, 
general  science,  adapted  to  the  ninth  grade  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  developed 
thru  units  of  instruction  somewhat  of  the  following  character:  Primitive 
Lamps;  Candles;  How  the  Candle  Bums;  Discovery  of  Petroleum; 
Kerosene  Lamps;  How  Kerosene  Bums;  Evaporation,  Boiling-Point  and 
Distillation;  Cmde  Petroleum;  Distillation  of  Petroleum;  Gasoline; 
Why  Gasoline  Is  Dangerous;    Inspection  of  Oils;   Cautions  in  Using 
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Kerosene  and  Gasoline;  Gasoline  Lamps;  Gasoline  Gas;  ninminating  Gas; 
Distillation  of  Coal;  Coal  Gas;  Water  Gas;  Acetylene  Generators  and 
Acetylene  Lighting;  Electric  Lights  and  Electric  Lifting;  Natural  Light- 
ing of  Rooms;  Direct  and  Diffused  Light;  Importance  of  Diffused  Lig^t; 
Intensity  of  Light  Required;  Cost  of  Artificial  Lighting. 

A  course  in  general  science,  properly  conceived,  has  imity  and  logical 
development.  It  has  educational  value  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  adiq[>ted 
to  the  adolescent  mind  and  at  the  same  time  it  appeals  to  the  pupil  as 
worth  while.  It  trains  in  scientific  thinking  and  d^ds  with  material  with 
which  the  pupil  is  already  somewhat  familiar.  It  starts  with  the  known 
and  proceeds  to  the  related  imknown.  It  is  omcrete  thruout  because  it 
deals  only  with  material  which  is  significant  to  the  pupil.  It  gives  the 
pupil  control  of  his  environment  and  an  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  science  in  modem  life.  Such  a  course  in  science  study  is  general  science 
because  it  disregards  the  artificial  boundaries  of  special  science.  To  study 
tallow  and  paraffin  candles,  how  they  are  made,  how  they  bum,  and  their 
significance  in  the  development  of  civilization  involves  material  from  several 
different  special  sciences.  Such  material  as  this  is  adapted  to  the  adolescent 
mind  and  at  the  same  time  it  appeak  as  worth  while  to  the  pupil  ^diose 
school  days  are  numbered. 

When  we  recognize  the  value  of  these  two  principles  in  dealing  with  the 
adolescent,  and  so  adapt  all  our  high-school  coiurses  that  they  conform  to 
them;  when  we  recognize  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  young  pe(q>le  who 
will  never  see  the  inside  of  a  college  or  university;  when  we  give  up  the 
idea  that  we  must  attempt  to  make  profound  scholars  out  of  all  the  bqjrs 
and  girls  of  the  generation  or,  failing  in  this,  crowd  them  from  the  hig;h 
school;  when  those  in  charge  of  our  public  high  schools  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  service  they  can  render  is  to  make  their  high  sdio<ds 
of  such  a  character  that  they  will  attract  and  hold  the  great  mass  of  young 
peq>le  till  they  can  be  trained  into  fairly  intelligent,  self-siq^rting,  and 
self-respecting  citizens,  then  and  not  until  then  may  we  hope  to  see  high- 
school  mortality  lessen  and  science  study  in  the  high  school  again  assume 
the  relative  position  which  its  importance  in  modem  life  justifies. 


APPUED  SCIENCE- ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  SHOP  WORK  AND 
THE  REST  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  IN  AN  UP-TO-DATE 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ADELBERT  H.   KOSSISON,  HEAD   OF   THE  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT,  MECHANIC 

ARTS  mOH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  a 

terhniral  hig^  school  to  prq>are  pupils  for  a  technical  college.    Some  of  you 

^y  be  diq[>08ed  to  argue  this  assumption,  but  I  think  ezpmence  has 
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shown  that  better  prq>aration  for  such  a  college  is  obtained  in  the  non- 
technical high  school.  The  type  of  mind  that  is  best  adapted  for  advanced 
technical  training  is  the  one  capable  of  dealing  with  abstract  problems, 
which  is  not  the  type  usually  attracted  by  a  technical  high  school;  while 
the  time  spent  in  shop  work  and  drawing  constitutes  a  handicap  which  puts 
such  a  school  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  preparation  for  college- 
entrance  examinations. 

The  aim  of  a  technical  high  school,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  pre- 
pare pupils  to  enter  the  industries  with  mental  equipment  and  knowledge 
of  commercial  processes  that  will  greatly  increase  their  chances  of  advance- 
ment over  those  persons  not  so  trained.  The  attainment  of  manual  skill 
in  mechanical  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate aim  of  such  a  high  school,  but  is  the  particular  province  in  education 
of  the  trade  school. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  science  course  in  a  technical  high  school  is  to 
acquaint  its  pupils  with  the  applications  of  science  to  the  industries  and  not 
to  prepare  them  to  pass  examinations  upon  abstract  scientific  principles. 
This  means  that  the  application  should  be  made  the  starting-point  in  the 
science  teaching  and  that  the  theory  should  be  of  secondary  importance. 
Such  a  procedure  reverses  the  ordinary  method,  but  I  am  convinced  by 
experfence  that  it  is  good  pedagogy  and  the  correct  method  to  follow. 

I  have  had  an  of^rtunity  during  the  past  four  years,  in  teaching 
aiq>lied  science  to  senior  boys,  to  experiment  along  this  line  and  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  results.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  boys  has 
been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  work  and  has  been  far 
greater  than  any  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  arouse  in  courses  conducted 
along  orthodox  lines.  In  fact,  the  interest  has  been  so  great  at  times  as 
to  become  embarrassing,  on  account  of  the  desire  of  boys  to  spend  study 
periods  in  the  laboratory  rather  than  in  the  preparation  of  other  lessons. 

I  am  tempted  to  give  a  little  local  history,  because  the  character  of  the 
whole  course  of  study  in  the  school  in  which  I  am  teaching  is  to  be  com- 
pletely changed  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be,  I  believe,  unique  among  tech- 
nical high  schools.  Last  spring  the  Boston  School  Committee  invited  C.  A. 
Prosser,  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  to  outline  a  new  course  of  study  for  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  which  should  prepare  boys  to  enter  the  industries  on  the  produc- 
tive side  and  eventually  b^xime  non-a»nmissioned  officers,  that  is,  foremen, 
managers,  superintendents,  etc.,  just  as  the  commercial  hij^  schools  siq>ply 
the  minor  officers  on  the  distributive  side.  The  plan  submitted  by  him  is  to 
be  put  into  effect  b^;inning  with  the  incoming  class  in  September,  and  we  are 
about  to  try  an  eq>eriment  that  will,  I  believe,  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  educators  all  over  the  coimtry.  The  school  authorities  of 
Boston  hope  that  this  will  prove  to  be  another  long  8tq>  toward  the  articu- 
lation of  education  and  the  industries,  and  that  it  will  help  materially  in 
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building  up  a  system  of  technical  training  that  will  enable  us  to  r^ain 
the  ground  lost  to  Gennany,  England,  and  France  in  the  productive 
industries  in  which  we  were  once  without  dangerous  rivals. 

The  science  work  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  electricity  as  a  branch  of  physics,  in  their  aiq>licatk>ns  to 
strength  and  properties  of  materials;  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  tools,  machines,  and  engines;  the  generation,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumpt^n  of  power;  the  construction,  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation  of  buildings;  the  utilization  of  by-products  and  waste;  modem 
means  of  tranq;x>rtation  and  conununication;  the  properties,  production, 
and  use  of  fuels  like  coal,  oil,  and  gas;  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  light;  the  properties,  production,  and  use  of  building 
materials  like  cement,  concrete,  tiling,  stucco,  brick,  stone,  and  structural 
steeL 

The  science  work  is  to  extend  thruout  the  four  years  of  the  course,  in 
periods  of  ninety  minutes  each  every  other  day.  These  periods  may  be 
devoted  entirely  to  laboratory  work  or  partly  to  laboratory  work  and 
partly  to  lectures,  recitations,  or  study,  as  occasion  demands.  No  home 
study  will  be  required  in  this  or  any  other  department,  as  the  school  day 
is  to  extend  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

The  first  year  will  deal  in  general  with  the  properties  of  materials  and 
dementary  mechanics;  the  second,  with  the  develq[>ment  of  heat,  Ught, 
and  power,  including  steam,  electricity,  and  gas;  and  the  third,  with  indus- 
trial chemistry  and  the  strength  of  materials.  The  fourth  year  is  to  be 
devoted  to  unifying  and  organizing  more  practical  eq)erience  of  the  previ- 
ous years  and  to  work  of  a  more  intensive  and  quantitative  character  in 
mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  and  power.  It  is  in  this  year  that  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  more  particularly  on  the  theory  and  law  underiying 
the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  with  which  the  puful  has  been 
brought  into  contact  in  the  previous  years.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  is  to  be  qualitative  and  practical  and 
of  the  fourth  }rear  quantitative  and  theoretical. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  course,  the  aiq>lications  of  science  to  industry 
and  to  everyday  life  are  to  be  made  the  starting-point  in  the  laboratory 
wherever  possible.  The  i^paratus  used  will  be  entirely  of  a  commercial 
type  rather  than  the  variety  made  by  apparatus  companies  and  suitable 
only  for  school  purposes.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  efficiency 
under  working  concfitions,  original  cost,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
renewal.  The  customary  problems  in  whidi  pupib  are  told  to  disrq^ard 
friction  or  heat  losses  will  be  eliminated.  Such  topics  as  falling  bodies, 
frictional  electricity,  practically  all  of  sound,  and  most  of  light  will  also  be 
omitted. 

No  textbooks  will  be  used,  for  the  reason  that  none  that  are  at  all 
(suitable  for  such  a  course  have  evor  been  published,  but  each  Uboratory 
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will  be  amply  supplied  with  reference  books,  handbooks,  charts,  catalogs, 
trade  publications,  and  periodicals.  Sheets  will  be  prepared  for  each 
exercise  and  printed  in  the  school  printing  plant,  giving  any  information 
that  wfll  be  necessary  to  complete  the  so-called  apperceptive  basis  for  the 
exercise,  the  directions  for  performing  the  work,  a  number  of  questions 
intended  to  bring  out  the  purpose  of  the  exercise,  and  a  list  of  references  to 
books,  pamphlets,  or  magazines  where  additional  information  may  be 
obtained. 

In  the  laboratory,  pupils  will  be  divided  into  groups  of  two  to  four 
boys,  working,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the  coiurse,  on  as  many 
different  exercises,  possibly,  as  there  are  groups  in  the  laboratory.  The 
classes  are  to  be  limited  to  twenty-six  pupils,  in  charge  of  an  instructor 
and  a  laboratory  assistant,  making  it  possible  to  maintain  effective  super- 
vision over  the  work  of  each  group. 

In  the  first  year's  work,  the  following  topics  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  as  it  wiU  be  put  into  operation  in  September,  but  experi- 
ence will  undoubtedly  lead  to  many  changes  and  additions.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are  given  has  no  significance, 
as  this  order  may  be  changed  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  other 
departments. 

Under  the  general  heading  'Properties  of  Materials''  will  come  a  con- 
sideration of: 

Woods:  Kinds,  distribution,  lumbering,  transportation,  grain,  weight,  strength, 
hatdness,  shrinkage,  suitability  for  particular  uses. 

Iron:  Distribution  of  ore,  kinds,  mining,  reduction,  uses  and  properties,  structure, 
weight,  etc. 

Steel:  Kinds,  maniifacture,  conqx>8ition,  properties,  and  special  uses. 

Coi^r:  Distribution,  mining,  reduction,  properties,  and  uses  e^>edally  in  the 
electrical  industries. 

Brass  and  other  alloys:  Their  composition,  pr(^)ertie8,  and  uses. 

Lead:  Particular  attention  being  {Nud  to  its  use  in  paints. 

Zinc:  EspedaUy  for  galvanizing  purposes. 

Emery,  corundum,  csurborundum,  and  other  abrasives. 

Solder  and  fluxes. 

Glass,  putty,  glue,  and  sisdngs. 

Plaster,  mortar,  cement,  and  asphalt. 

Sand  and  sandstone. 

Clay,  brick,  and  tiling. 

Crude  oil  and  its  products,  e^>ecially  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils. 

Graphite  and  lampbladc. 

Asbestos,  celluloid,  rubber,  leather,  paper,  etc. 

Thus  far  there  is  very  little  that  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  adence 
work  that  is  usually  taught  in  such  courses,  but  it  all  has  a  definite  purpose, 
namely,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  shops  and  drawing-rooms.  Some 
of  the  topics  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  laboratory  work,  and  for  these 
use  will  be  made  of  the  stereopticoui  lectiureSi  and  supplementary  reading. 
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Under  '^Mechanics"  will  come: 

Measuring  devices:  Scales,  micrometer,  calipers,  caliper  rule,  gauges,  and  the  vernier. 

Determination  of  weight:  Spring  balance,  beam  balance,  platform  scale. 

Use  of  plumb  line  and  leveL 

Simple  lever:  Kinds  and  applications,  laws,  efficiency ;  the  idea  of  moment  of  a  force, 
mechanical  advantage,  di^laoement,  and  vdodty  ratios. 

Block  and  tackle;  and  chain  hoist,  esptdsJly  with  regard  to  efficiency  under  varying 
loads. 

The  jackscrew,  winch  and  derrid:,  and  other  con^)ound  machines,  induding  a  study 
of  friction. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  water  and  gas  meters,  speed  counters,  tadioiiietexSy 
and  clocks. 

Reading  meter  dials. 

Pressure  and  vacuum  gauges. 

Pressure  and  head  of  water. 

Hydraulic  press  and  elevator. 

Pumps  and  syi^iions. 

Specific  gravity,  e^>ecially  the  use  of  hydrometers. 

Con:4>re88ed  air:  Air  blasts  and  brakes. 

Convection  currents  in  air  and  water. 

Eipanskm  and  contraction  of  heat. 

H^Uing  and  ventilating  systems. 

The  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  construction  and  operation  oi: 

The  gas  and  gasoline  engine. 

Difference  between  two-  and  four-cyde  engines. 

Functions  of  the  carburetor,  dutch,  and  ignition  system. 

Transmission,  differential,  muffler,  and  cooling  system,  as  applied  to  automobile 
engines. 

The  steam  boiler  and  engine. 

Pumps,  injectors,  super-heaters,  and  condensors. 

Slide  valve  and  rotary  valve  engines. 

Indicators  and  indicator  cards. 

Care  and  operation. 

The  dynamo,  motor,  and  transformer. 

Primary  and  secondary  batteries. 

The  t^phone  and  tdegn^h. 

Wiring  systems  for  light  and  power. 

Cost  of  light  from  gas  and  electric  lamps. 

Effidency  of  electrical  appliances. 

Cost  of  running  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines,  etc.,  with  individual  motor  drive. 

Waste  and  running  shafting,  pulleys,  and  bdts  in  a  shop  where  power  is  obtained 
from  a  sin^  motor. 

The  third  year  will  deal  partly  with  the  strength  of  materials  and  the 
design  of  trusses  and  compound  machines  and  partly  with  the  chemistry  oi 
air,  water,  soaps,  lubricating  oils,  dyeing,  tanning  leather,  etc,  while  the 
fourth  year  will  include  more  work  in  industrial  chemistry  and  a  review 
of  those  portions  of  tiie  subject  of  physics  touched  upon  eariin  in  the 
course,  but  with  greater  emphasis  upon  the  theory  and  mathematics  of 
the  8id>ject. 
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Thruout  the  whole  course  pupik  will  be  given  considerable  practice 
in  making  freehand  sketches  and  diagrams  involving  the  use  of  the  various 
conventions  in  common  use  on  drawings  to  be  foimd  in  the  industries,  and 
these  sketches  and  diagrams  wiU  be  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the 
inspection  of  the  drawing  department  for  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  dose  correlation  between  the  mathematics  and  other  departments 
has  been  provided  in  this  course  by  allowing  the  mathematics  a  much 
smaller  prc^rtion  of  the  time  on  the  program  than  is  usually  given  to  the 
subject.  This  necessitates  teaching  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  much 
of  the  mathematics  needed  in  those  places,  and  this  will  naturally  be  done 
at  the  time  when  the  necessity  arises.  The  mathematics  department  will 
be  kept  informed  of  such  work  as  it  is  taken  up,  and  sufficient  drill  will  be 
given  to  make  sure  of  its  permanence. 

Close  co-operation,  too,  between  all  the  other  departments  must  be  the 
particular  business  of  the  heads  of  all  the  departments,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  their  most  important  duties  to  create  and  foster  such  correlation, 
not  by  decree  but  by  patient  and  persistent  constructive  work  and  guidance. 


DISCUSSION 


PmLANDXR  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Washington, 
D.C. — ^I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  just  a  word  about 
science  teaching.  My  mind  runs  back  to  my  early  manhood  when  I  began  life  in  a 
country  school,  teaching,  among  other  things,  natural  science.  I  love  nature;  and  I 
recall  the  difficulties  that  I  encountered  in  trying  to  arouse  in  my  classes  the  same  affection 
for  it  that  I  had.  These  difficulties,  I  recall,  created  an  early  desire  for  more  rational 
textbooks,  and,  for  some  time,  it  was  a  cherished  ambition  of  mine  to  write  a  more  prac- 
tical series  of  science  textbooks  than  was  then  in  common  use.  Interest  in  practical 
things  attracted  me  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  I  trained  myscii  to  b€Kx>me  an 
electrical  engineer.  I  know,  therefore,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  practical 
Implications  of  science  have  a  strong  a]^)eal  to  the  young  mind.  The  strongest  force  that 
has  come  into  the  world  is  the  scientific  mind. 

We  need  to  have  enough  science  put  into  our  curriculum  for  children  to  learn  that 
this  world  is  ruled  by  laws  and  to  make  them  look  for  the  laws  that  explain  what  is  going 
on  about  them.  We  must  teach  enough  science,  not  only  that  children  will  observe  all 
that  b  going  on,  but  that  they  may  be  able  to  interpret  the  things  that  they  see.  When 
people  go  about  seeing  things  only,  they  are  blind.  Science  is  needed  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  significance  of  things  and  to  give  a  full  understanding  of  how  things  and  events 
are  molded  by  the  application  of  laws. 

Among  the  subjects  that  I  should  include  in  the  course,  that  everybody  in  high 
sdiool  should  study,  would  be  astronomy.  The  interpretation  of  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nitude of  natural  laws,  as  they  appear  in  astronomy,  and  as  they  were  revealed  to  me  thru 
my  study  of  astrcmomy,  have  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  life.  As  I  think  of 
the  textbook  which  we  used*  Steele's  PourUen  Weeks  on  Astronomy » I  cannot  but  fed  that 
our  modem  textbook  writers  have  much  to  learn  from  the  example  which  this  book  set. 
Anyone  who  can  write  a  modem  series  of  science  textbooks,  and  who  can  put  into  them 
the  charm  and  point  of  view  which  was  put  into  this  book  of  Steele's,  will  win  great  honor, 
and,  also,  a  fortune  that  will  enable  him  to  endow  institutions  of  learning. 
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Most  of  us  have  Dot  the  ability  to  give  the  children  a  genuine  love  of  learning  sdence. 
but  it  is  an  ideal  toward  which  we  should  continually  strive.  I  found,  when  I  first  studied 
science  in  a  disconnected  and  probably  superficial  way,  that  after  a  while  there  would 
suddenly  come  over  me  an  appreciation  of  the  fuller  significance  of  what  was  being  taught. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  in  contact  with  the  things  under  discussion,  the  natural 
objects  or  events  upon  which  the  teaching  was  based,  and  my  sdence  course  was  corre- 
lating and  interpreting  these  things,  of  which  I  had  only  been  partly  conscious.  All 
science  teaching  must  grow  out  of  contact  with  real  things  and  from  the  casual  and  dis- 
connected observation  and  study  of  nature. 

The  boy  or  the  girl  needs  to  be  made  to  discover  that  he  knows  already  what  is  being 
taught  He  needs  to  be  made  to  go  farther  on  to  appreciate  the  value  of  correlating  hia 
knowledge  and  of  cultivating  the  ability  to  apply  it  to  his  future  experience.  As  a  boy, 
I  have,  mjrself,  seen  my  father  at  his  grindstone,  and  as  he  held  the  axe,  and  I  suf^lied 
the  power  to  turn  it  and  poured  the  stream  of  water  over  the  stone,  I  have  watdied  the 
peculiar  smooth  way  in  which  the  water  flowed  over  the  edge  of  the  axe;  I  have  swung  a 
pail  of  water  at  arm's  length;  and  I  have  listened  to  the  whistling  soimd  as  I  twiried  a 
horse-chestnut  at  the  end  of  a  string.  It  is  out  of  such  experiences  as  these  that  the 
teacher  should  build  a  sdence  course  and  develop  a  child's  appreciation  and  love  of  sdence. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  must  say  at  this  time.  The  sdence  teadier  and  every 
high-school  teacher  should  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cdlege.  I  believe  that  it 
is  true  now  as  it  used  to  be  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  more  intimate  contact  with 
the  details  of  college  requirements  in  physics,  that  the  ^)ecific  requirement  for  entrance 
is  sixty  laboratory  experiments-rsixty  mystic  units  like  the  chips  with  which  a  child 
plays  and  builds  one  on  top  of  another  until  the  last  chip  is  put  in  place  and  the  whole 
structure  tumbles  and  falls  into  an  incoherent  mass;  and  I  suppose  that  year  after  3rear 
we  have  been  trying  to  biuld  up  this  tottering  pile  of  sixty  units  without  the  reinforcemoit 
of  contact  with  real  things  and  without  any  reference  to  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
children. 

Go  out  and  bring  together  a  few  things  that  have  reality  and  let  the  pupil  see  if  they 
are  in  harmony  and  conform  to  some  fundamental  laws;  and  then  teach  them  to  apply 
these  new  laws  or  prindples  to  a  thousand  and  one  situations.  And  then  I  would  have 
you  go  one  step  farther  and  point  out  to  them  how  these  prindples  may  be  put  to  practical 
use.  There  may  be  persons  who  are  interested  in  learning  things  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge; but  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  learn  anything  unless  we  purpose  to  put  it  to  some 
sort  of  practical  application. 

I  am  interested  in  the  plan  that  is  being  put  into  operation  by  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  where  the  young  men  work  in  the  shops  and  factories  for  a  week  and  then 
go  to  the  university  and  learn  the  theory  that  makes  significant  the  experience  that  they 
have  had  in  the  shops.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  everywhere  in  all  schools  we  may 
have  students  who,  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  woriL  at  some  gainful  occupation  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  attend  a  school  where  the  full  significance  of  their  experience  may 
be  brought  out.  It  may  be  true  that  for  all  communities  this  may  not  be  practicable. 
If  this  is  so,  we  must  have,  instead,  schoolrooms,  shops,  and  laboratories  in  ^^ch  the 
economically  valuable  products  are  made  and  later  are  put  to  their  full  economic  use. 

We  have  talked  about  schools  as  being  somewhat  i^MUt  from  Hfe.  We  have  talked 
about  culture  and  cultural  education,  imtil  we  have,  by  unfortunate  association,  come  to 
think  that  the  attainment  of  culture  as  a  process  is  i^MUt  and  removed  from  the  realities 
of  life. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  cultuie  is  not  that,  but  it  is  that  intangible  something  that 

comes  only  from  intelligent  labor  rendered  in  the  service  of  our  feQow-men.    Th«i  get 

together  and  work  out  a  form  of  sdence  teaching  whidi  would  take  one-third  of  the  time 

>f  a  six-year  hi^-school  course.    This  sdence  course  which  is  to  take  a  third  of  the 
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student's  time  should  be  based  upon  ordinary  experience  which  the  boy  or  girl  has  had 
or  is  having.  But  in  whatever  direction  this  course  may  travel,  it  should  finally  lead  to 
working  out  an  implication  of  this  science  into  a  training  for  some  definite  vocation. 
Such  a  science  training  should  result  in  emancipation  of  our  working  people  and  our 
artisans  from  the  slavery  of  the  "rule-of-thumb"  methods.  I  hope  that  you  may 
effectually  co-operate  in  the  working-out  of  sudra  science  course;  in  the  rebuilding  of 
tezbooks;  and  in  all  other  needful  things  necessary  to  bring  about  this  desired  end. 

As  I  look  at  such  beautiful  objects  of  nature  as  Niagara  FaUs  and  listen  to  the  out- 
cry that  b  made  concerning  the  secretion  of  the  supply  of  water  which  constitutes  its 
grandeur,  I  cannot  find  myself  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  agitation.  To  be  sure,  the 
water  is  being  put  to  a  noble  use  in  creating  such  a  magnificent  attraction,  but  to  my  mind 
it  is  put  to  a  more  noble  use  when  its  power  is  made  to  feed  and  dothe  and  aid  in  the 
labors  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  hard  for  a  teadier  of  English  to  make  his  instruction  lead  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  child  to  a  greater  vocational  power.  It  may  be  hard  for  the  teacher  of  history 
to  associate  present  thought  with  practical  application,  but  it  will  always  be  easy  for  a 
teacher  of  physical  sdence  to  keep  the  student  traveling  from  a  point  in  his  past  or  present 
experience  to  such  applications  as  he  will  need  to  make  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  can 
scarcely  fiind  words  of  suffident  emphasis  to  state  that  it  is  not  a  non-ethical  thing  that 
I  here  propose  to  do;  it  is  not  a  non-cultural  thing;  it  is  not  an  immoral  thing.  It  is 
the  most  religious  thing  that  we  can  do,  for  have  we  not  been  told  that  we  can  best  serve 
Him  by  serving  our  fellow-men  ?  I  believe  that  if  the  author  of  the  quotation  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  were  writing  instructions  now  he  would  urge  that  we  give  as  the 
greatest  preparation  for  service  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  laws.  Those  men  who 
have  been  teaching  sdence,  not  as  a  beautiful  thing,  but  as  an  aid  to  service,  have  been 
doing  more  to  educate  and  assist  than  any  single  group  of  persons  that  I  know. 
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FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  meeting  of  this  department  was  called  to  oxder  in  Arcanum  Hall,  Lowiy  Building, 
by  the  secretary  at  2:35  p.m.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  who  was  detained  at 
home  because  of  illness,  L.  N.  Hines,  superintendent  of  sdiods,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
presided. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  business  was  the  appointment  of  a  nominating  conmiittee, 
to  which  the  chair  named: 

T.  J.  Tones,  8iq)erintendent  of  schools.  West  ADis,  Wis. 

Theodore  Hanson,  principal,  VaUey  City,  N.Dak. 

D.  H.  Painter,  principal,  Seward  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  read  by  Frank  Henry  Selden,  director,  dq>art- 
ment  of  mechanical  science.  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.Dak.,  on  "ProUems 
in  the  Successful  Teaching  of  Mechanical  Sdence." 

This  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Wilson  H.  Henderson,  director  of  industrial 
education,  Hammond,  Ind.;  and  Frank  H.  Ball,  director  of  industrial  education,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  next  p^ier  was  on  "The  Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilating  of  School  Buildings," 
by  James  M.  Ingold,  secretary.  Board  of  Education,  Cedar  Riq)ids,  Iowa,  ^pHiich  was 
discussed  by  S.  A.  Chaflman,  state  commissicHier  of  school  buildings,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

J.  M.  Malmin,  secretary.  Board  of  Education,  Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "A  State  Teachers'  Employment  Agency  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction."  E.  T.  Critchett,  assistant  inspector,  state  high  and 
graded  schoob,  and  director.  State  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau,  St  Paul,  Minn., 
then  discussed  ''The  Success  of  a  State  Teadiere'  Employment  Agency  Law  after 
Two  Years." 

The  nomination  committee  reported  as  follows: 

For  Fresideni — O.  M.  Plummer,  director.  Board  oi  Educati(m,  North  Portland.  Ore. 

For  Vice-PresidetUr—EdwBxd  C.  Elliott,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

For  5«cretor3h— Frank  M.  Bruce,  publisher,  American  School  Board  Journal,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  rq>ort. 

Frank  M.  Bruce,  Socrdary 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  OF  MECHANICAL 

SCIENCE 

FRANK  HENRY  SELDEN,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICAL 
SCIENCE,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  VALLEY  CITY,  N.DAK. 

Briefly  stated,  the  difficulties  of  introducing  mechanical  science  courses 
are  the  same  as  those  attending  the  introduction  of  any  improvement.  It 
is  the  tendency  of  the  established  order  to  interpret  the  improvement  in 
terms  in  harmony  with  itself  and  to  make  it  in  reality  nothing  but  a  changed 
form  of  something  in  the  old  order,  and  then,  after  having  taken  all  the 
newness  out  of  it,  to  discard  it  as  being  no  improvement  and  of  no  value. 
In  tracing  the  school-shop  movement,  we  learn  that  this  is  exactly  what 
has  been  done  and  that  we  are  now  in  yet  another  stage — ^that  of  attempting 
to  find  some  new  material  after  the  original  movement  has  been  rendered 
abortive  and  set  aside.  To  state  the  principle  concretely,  the  school-she^ 
movement  has  been  robbed  of  its  vitality,  and  now  attempts  are  being 
made  to  gain  the  values  that  should  have  resulted  from  the  original  move- 
ment by  the  establishment  of  all  sorts  of  trade,  continuation,  vocational, 
and  similar  schools.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  name  any  specific  remedy 
for  the  present  condition,  but  rather  to  point  a  sure  method  that  will 
lead,  not  only  to  finding  the  remedy,  but  also  to  a  certainty  o{  its  being 
Implied. 

I  believe  you  will  not  object  to  the  ideas  I  advance,  simply  because  they 
are  new,  or  because,  from  a  superficial  consideration,  they  may  appear  to 
be  the  same  as  have  been  considered  in  times  past.  Nor  will  you  give 
them  less  attention  because  they  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  leaders  of  educational  thought 

I  can  do  no  more  than  suggest  some  plan  of  action  that  will  lead  to  the 
determining  of  what  is  best;  for  the  duty  of  bringing  the  best  out  of  these 
conditions  rests  upon  the  administrative  part  of  the  educational  machinery. 
However  much  we  may  wish  to  shift  some  of  this  responsibility  to  siq>erin- 
tendent  or  teacher,  yet  in  the  final  analysb  the  board  is  responsible.  Many 
a  superintendent  would  do  more  effective  work  if  he  knew  that  his  board 
members  were  so  thoroly  informed  of  what  was  being  done  that  they  were 
definitely  in  sympathy  with  his  work.  Many  teachers  would  work  harder 
and  get  far  better  results  did  they  know  that  the  details  of  inq>rovemaits 
were  known  and  appreciated  by  those  in  authority.  When,  by  such  a 
searching  inquiry  as  I  suggest,  the  administhitive  factor  is  thordy  informed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  action  will  be  taken,  for  the  great  majority 
wish  our  schools  to  jrield  the  largest  possible  returns  in  good  to  all.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  whole  educational  machinery  would  run  smoother  and 
:compli8h  far  more  if  ev^  unit  felt  that  there  was  such  a  definite  knowl- 
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edge  of  what  was  being  done  that  there  would  be  no  mistakes  in  rewarding 
the  efficient  and  in  eliminating  the  inefficient. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time  that  the  most  urgent  need  in 
solving  the  present  problems  in  education  is  a  more  extensive  study  of 
these  problems  on  the  part  of  school-board  members.  As  I  have  listened 
to  the  many  eloquent  addresses  at  this  meeting,  this  need  has  been  greatly 
emphasized,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  add  to  the  list  of  serious  diffi- 
culties that  of  the  great  power  of  the  highly  trained  intellect  to  enforce  with 
great  appearance  of  wisdom  the  most  ill-advised  theories  in  r^ard  to  the 
school-sh(q>  movement.  This  appears  to  result,  not  from  any  lack  of 
desire  to  say  and  do  that  which  is  best,  but  rather  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  proper  grasp  of  a  movement  that  is  based  upon  subject-matter 
with  which  these  people  had  no  e]q>erience  as  they  passed  thru  their  school 
work. 

To  gather  the  necessary  information  on  which  to  base  judgments  is  not 
easy.  May  I  encourage  you  to  take  up  this  important  task  with  a  con- 
viction that  nothing  but  first-hand  facts  are  to  be  used  by  those  in  adminis- 
trative positions.  May  I  also  suggest  that  there  is  sometimes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  casual  observation  and 
from  the  searching  inquiry.  We  have  in  our  administration  of  schools  too 
many  judgments  formed  upon  casual  observation  and  hearsay  testimony. 
We  see  men  in  these  positions  deciding  important  questions  on  information 
of  a  kind  that  would  be  given  no  weight  whatever  in  determining  their 
business  activities. 

Probably  the  most  common  error  in  judging  of  any  part  of  school  work 
is  the  neglect  to  consider  the  personal  factor.  We  should  consider  not 
what  the  pupil  is  on  leaving  school,  but  rather  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  the  sdiool  has  worked  a  change.  This  is  espedaUy  true  in  deter- 
mining the  school  value  of  any  mechanical  or  industrial  work.  We  need 
to  make  a  dose  inspection  to  determine  how  many  pupils  are  helped  by  the 
school  shop  and  how  many  simply  survive  it.  To  know  that  certain  boys 
go  out  from  the  school  shop  into  industry  and  succeed  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever  in  determining  the  value  of  the  sh(q>  work;  because  there  are 
in  every  commimity  bo}^  who  wiU  succeed  in  spite  of  bad  schooling.  That 
which  must  be  determined  is  the  actual  effect  of  the  work  by  tracing  the 
various  pupils  thru  the  school  and  out  into  industry.  As  has  been  said, 
we  must  coimt  the  failures,  we  must  determine  the  nimiber  who  have  been 
he^>ed  and  also  those  who  have  fallen  out  by  the  way,  and  then  we  must 
determine  if  in  any  school  or  by  any  S3rstem  of  work  these  failures  could 
have  been  avoided  or  to  any  extent  lessened. 

It  is  ''dead  easy"  for  a  teacher  to  point  to  a  few  successes  and  then  lay 
the  blame  for  the  failures  to  the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who 
faO.  In  any  American  community  there  are  both  boys  and  girls  who  can 
do  most  excellent  work  in  wood  and  metal  if  provided  with  tools,  materials, 
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and  a  place  in  which  to  work.  Therefore  if  the  teacher  can  point  only  to 
some  nice  finished  projects  as  the  result  of  his  work  it  is  quite  {K)ssible  that 
the  money  spent  for  that  teacher  has  been  wasted.  The  pupils  vfho  have 
not  achieved  success,  those  whose  work  usually  is  not  shown,  are  the  ones 
whose  records  should  be  most  thoroly  scrutinized.  It  is  the  special  duty 
of  the  administrative  part  of  education  to  determine  with  certainty  whether 
these  failures  are  due  to  the  pupil  or  to  the  mistakes  of  the  administration 
in  selecting  an  incompetent  teacher  or  an  inconq)etent  superintendent 
who  is  not  getting  the  best  out  of  the  teacher. 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  study  of  this  particular  question  in  regard 
to  shop  work,  I  can  say  that  with  pupils  of  similar  talents  attending  various 
schools  the  proportion  of  inures  to  successes  varies  from  nearly  all  failures 
in  some  schools  to  nearly  all  successes  in  other  schools*  This  means  that 
the  administrative  part  of  the  educational  machine  is  badly  out  of  rq>air 
in  some  cities;  it  means  that  those  in  authority  are  being  satisfied  with 
results  far  below  that  which  should  be  gained.  And  I  may  add  that  I  have 
sometimes  found  those  who  are  the  most  deserving  of  censure  to  be  those 
who  are  most  outq>oken  in  their  certaiiity  that  their  shop  work  is  of  the  best. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  pupil  of  limited  talent  is  the  very  one  who 
needs  help,  and,  however  limited  his  talent,  if  he  is  above  idiocy,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  of  raising  his  level  of  industrial  efficiency,  ioit  he  is  certain 
to  join  the  ranks  of  industry,  while  the  one  of  large  constructive  talent,  tho 
making  a  record  in  the  school  sh(q>  and  helping  out  on  exhibition  day,  is 
almost  certain  to  enter  some  other  line.  For  the  constructive  faculty  that 
may  shine  in  industry  is  the  same  as  that  which  makes  the  great  business 
man  and  the  great  professional  man. 

Now  why  this  great  difference?  For  neither  the  efficient  nor  the 
inefficient  teaching  is  confined  to  any  particular  class  or  type  of  schools 
or  to  any  particular  geographical  area.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you 
investigate  with  proper  care  and  thoroness,  that  it  largely  dq>ends  upon 
whether  we  teach  principles  ot  processes.  It  matters  little  by  what  name 
the  work  is  called  or  in  what  kind  of  school  it  is  given.  You  will  find  many 
gradations  from  the  all-process  to  the  largdy-sdence  teaching  in  sdiools  of 
all  grades,  and  sometimes  great  variations  in  the  same  school  system,  even 
in  the  same  building.  I  have  seen  excellent  instruction  in  science  in  the 
common  graded  schools  and  the  merest  sham  at  teaching  processes  in  keq>ing 
with  the  methods  of  bygone  ages  in  nationally  known  trade  and  industrial 
schools.    This  could  not  be  were  the  administrators  doing  their  duty. 

The  fundamental  princq>les  of  working  solid  materials  may  be  taught 
successfully  and  thordy  by  the  use  of  wood  alone  in  the  one-room  country 
school,  in  the  consolidated  school,  in  the  r^;ular  high  school,  and  in  the 
technical  school.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  may  spend  long  hours  in  the 
making  of  things  from  toy  doU  houses  to  real  dwellings,  from  the  useless 
loyd  modds  to  sets  of  furniture;  they  may  work  evay  matoial  fran 
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plastilina  to  steel,  and  yet  thi}i  all  this  extensive  course  in  either  common 
or  special  schools  they  may  not  learn  one  single  principle  of  working  solid 
materials.  They  then  go  out  into  industry  with  the  ideals  and  mental 
equipment  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  craftsman  rather  than  with  those  of  the 
modem  scientific  workman.  It  therefore  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  the  work 
of  any  school  by  the  magnitude  of  the  institution,  the  extent  of  the  equ^ 
ment,  or  the  credentials  of  the  instructors  or  the  principal. 

The  cause  of  all  this  interminable  discussion,  this  ever-increasing  demand 
for  efficient  workmen,  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  young  men  as  they  enter 
industry  cannot  make  things  and  make  them  so  they  wiU  be  salable  at  s<Hne 
price,  but  rather  in  that  these  young  people  have  been  trained  to  be  crafts- 
men rather  than  modem  scientific  workmen,  and  therefore  are  unadaptable, 
incapable  of  grasping  modem  ideals  of  workmanship,  and  cannot  produce 
work  on  a  profitable  basis.  How  may  we  expect  to  remedy  this  condition 
unless  those  in  authority  have  a  sufficiently  definite  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  done  to  distinguish  between  the  craftsmanship  of  bygone  da3rs  and 
modem  scientific  workmanship  ? 

We  may  build  industrial,  special,  ccmtinuation,  or  what-not  kinds  of 
schools  until  we  have  duplicated  our  present  S3rstem,  and  we  shall  yet  be 
as  far  from  solving  this  question  of  efficiency  as  we  now  are,  excq>t  in  so 
far  as  we  teach  in  those  schools  the  science  of  working  solid  materials  rather 
than  the  processes. 

What  then  are  we  to  do?  Simply  get  right  down  to  a  thoro  study  of 
the  problem  from  this  standpoint  and  determine  what  is  essential  to  the 
teaching  of  the  science  and  also  determine  what  forms  of  work  lend  them- 
selves to  the  illumination  of  the  study  of  this  science.  There  should  not  be 
the  least  objection  raised  by  anyone  to  such  an  inquiry,  altho  there  are 
many  reasons  for  objecting  to  a  superficial  or  partial  investigation.  For  one 
not  an  expert  in  this  line  to  make  a  proper  study  of  the  shop  work  of  any 
schod  will  require  considerable  time;  and  it  will  be  found  far  better  to 
visit  a  few  schools  and  come  away  with  the  actual  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  than  to  rush  thm  many  schools  and  form  erroneous 
conclusions,  which  I  know  to  have  been  often  the  case. 

We  must  not  go  into  this  study  with  our  heads  set  in  favor  of  some 
special  method  or  model  and  dead  set  against  some  other.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  set  of  models  usually  thought  of  as  rq)resenting  the 
Russian  system  was  originally  used  to  teach  tool  processes  to  the  entire 
n^ect  ci  the  science.  Yet  some  of  those  modds  have  been  used  with 
great  success  in  teaching  the  science. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
authority  in  an  investigation  of  school-shop  work.  If  one  wishes  informa- 
tion in  rq;ard  to  teaching  GredL,  he  goes  to  one  who  both  knows  Greek 
and  knows  how  to  teach  it.  If  one  wishes  to  know  how  to  teach  mathe- 
matics, he  goes  to  one  who  both  knows  mathematics  and  also  knows  how 
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to  teach  that  subjects  Then  may  I  ask  you,  as  you  pursue  your  investi- 
gation of  school-shop  work,  to  take  with  great  caution  the  advice  of  those 
who  neither  know  the  subject-matter  of  school-shop  work  nor  have  shown 
any  evidence  of  being  able  to  teach  even  the  most  elementary  lessons  in 
this  work. 

I  care  not  who  they  are  nor  how  eminent  are  their  positions  as  edu- 
cators, if  they  wish  to  establish  their  ideas  in  regard  to  teaching  this  subject 
we  must  ask  them  to  prove  by  some  means  that  they  have  the  requisite 
material  from  which  to  formulate  such  theories;  and,  when  they  wish  us 
to  accept  their  theories  in  refutation  of  demonstrated  success  by  those 
actually  engaged  in  this  work,  I  caution  you  to  hesitate  before  permitting 
the  assumption  of  authority  to  override  actual  demonstrations.  It  is  at 
this  very  point  that  most  of  our  troubles  entered.  Trace  the  early  work, 
and  we  will  find  that  it  is  largely  because  of  accepting  the  advice  of  those 
not  familiar  with  the  sdiool-sh(q>  movement  that  the  work  lost  its  value, 
and  we  are  by  no  means  away  from  this  same  difficulty. 

Today  we  hear  much  said  about  educational  shop  work  in  our  r^;ular 
public  schools  imder  the  name  of  manual  training,  manual  arts,  and  similar 
appellations.  Usually  the  advocates  of  these  kinds  of  work  daim  for  them 
great  educational  values  and  also  daim  that  they  have  not  and  ought  not 
to  have  any  industrial  value. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  this  kind  of  work  and  these  claims,  we  shall 
learn  that  this  work  is  simply  the  shadow  of  the  real  educational  and 
industrial  shop  work  as  at  first  established,  and  that  only  after  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  this  shadow  as  a  preparation  for  industry  had  been  demon- 
strated did  its  advocates  crawl  imder  cover  by  daiming  that  it  was  purdy 
for  educational  values  and  that  it  should  not  be  expected  to  yidd  industrial 
values. 

I  for  one  most  seriously  doubt  the  statement  that  there  is  educational 
value  worth  whOe  in  such  work.  If  my  experience  counts  for  anything  at 
all,  the  industrial  value  of  school-shop  work  will  keep  pace  with  the  educa- 
tional value,  and  when  the  industrial  value  ceases  all  values  worth  the 
expense  have  ceased.  To  say  that  the  work  is  educational  is  to  attempt 
to  cover  up  a  failure.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  educational  manual  train- 
ing apart  from  industrial  manual  training.  The  very  elements  that  are 
essential  to  give  educational  value  are  the  very  f oimdation  values  of  indus- 
trial effidency.  Put  these  values  into  the  work  and  you  have  the  very  best 
possible  industrial  education,  tho  it  may  be  given  in  a  regular  sdiool. 
Omit  them  and  you  have  only  educational  bluff  no  matter  by  what  name 
the  instruction  is  called  or  where  it  is  given. 

My  final  message  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  no  longer  to  take 
the  word  of  anyone  in  this  matter  but  to  make  for  yoursdves  the  most 
thoro  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  values  of  the  school-shop  work  as  at  present 
'ven  in  your  own  schools  and  also  in  oth^  schools. 
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THE  HEATING,  LIGHTING,  AND  VENTILATING  OF 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

JAMES  M.  INGOLD,  SECRETARY,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  QEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  some  palpable  errors  in  school-building 
construction. 

The  outside  appearance  of  the  school  building  has  perhaps  received  an 
undue  amoimt  of  consideration.  The  architectural  schools  have  taught 
sdioolhouse  planning  from  the  outside-in  instead  of  from  the  inside-out. 
Exterior  decorations  and  embellishments  have  dominated,  irrespective  of 
interior  results.  The  subjects  of  fenestration  and  orientation  have  been 
confused — and  windows,  chimneys,  vent  flues,  cloakrooms,  sanitary  equip- 
ments, heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  etc,  have  not  been  placed  and 
q)erated  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 

A  few  years  ago  some  well-meaning  individual  announced  that  every 
schoolroom  should  receive  sunlight  at  some  time  during  each  day.  At 
first  thought  the  theory  sounded  plausible,  and  many  buildings  have  been 
designed  accordingly.  In  order  to  obtain  the  proposed  results,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  main  corridors  should  extend  north  and  south,  being 
flanked  with  study  rooms  on  either  side.  The  assumption  was  that  the 
rooms  east  of  the  corridor  would  receive  the  sunlight  in  the  forenoon  while 
the  rooms  west  of  the  corridor  would  receive  the  afternoon  stm.  The  actual 
working  of  these  buildings  is  somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  every 
window  in  a  building  so  designed  would  necessarily  have  to  be  equii^)ed 
with  unsanitary  dust-catching  window  shades.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  these  shades  must  always  be  drawn  in  the  forenoon  to  prevent 
the  sun  shining  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils  occup3dng  this  portion  of  the 
building,  while  the  same  precaution  must  be  taken  in  the  afternoon  to 
protect  the  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  west  half  of  the  building.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  that  direct  sunlight  has  actually  been  excluded  from  the 
building  entirdy  and  that  the  only  direct  sunlight  which  has  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  buildings  during  the  entire  day  is  the  infinitesimal  quantity 
that  enters  the  windows  at  the  south  end  of  the  corridor,  and  this  during 
the  noon  hour  when  the  building  is  vacated.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  lig^t 
effects  in  a  building  planned  in  this  manner  are  perhaps  better  on  a 
doudy  day  than  on  days  of  simshine  because  of  exduded  light  <m  other 
days. 

There  is  no  sin^e  dement  connected  with  schoolhouse  construction 
that  plays  so  important  a  part  as  light.  The  work  of  the  school  calls  for 
constant  and  strenuous  use  of  the  eyes,  and  this  takes  place  during  the 
formative  period  of  the  child  when  the  overtaxing  or  abuse  of  the  eyes 
works  irreparable  injury.  Imperfect  and  unnatural  lighting  of  schoolrocuns 
has  impaired  the  vision  and  destroyed  the  health  of  millions.  Why  should 
these  mistahes  be  amUimed? 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  that  disinfectants  will  not  take  the  {dace  of 
an  intelligent  practical  system  of  continuous  sanitary  ventilation.  The 
neglect  prc^rly  to  take  care  of  these  and  of  many  other  features  of  school- 
buSding  construction  amounts  to  criminal  negligence  as  well  as  civic  dis- 
grace. 

We  believe  that  most  pronounced  steps  have  been  made  in  school 
architecture  within  the  past  five  years.  A  new  type  of  building  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  hit-and-miss  variety,  even  tho  the  latter  is  still  being  adc^ted 
in  some  localities.  This  new  type  of  structure  has  been  styled  the  unit 
system  of  school-building  architecture  and  has  been  indorsed  by  educators 
and  teachers  who  have  investigated  the  merits  of  this  better  type  of  building. 
In  general  terms,  the  plan  recognizes  the  individual  schoolroom  with  its 
accessories  (cloakroom  and  sanitary  eqiupment)  as  a  imit  complete  within 
itself.  Therefore,  if  ideal  conditions  have  been  obtained  in  a  single  unit, 
the  problem  of  a  more  perfect  or  larger  building  becomes  simply  a  matter 
of  duplication. 

In  the  assembling  of  these  units,  a  certain  classification  oi  the  school 
building  as  a  whole  gives  this  result — simplicity,  proportion,  standardiza- 
tion, and  utility  thruout  the  building.  The  fimdamentals  of  the  imit 
system  are  applicable  to  every  kind  and  any  capacity  ci  school  building, 
from  the  one-story  rural  school  up  to  the  htmdred-room  five-story  dty 
school.  This  type  of  building  permits  of  the  same  diversity  of  architectural 
embellishment  to  both  interior  and  exterior  as  do  any  of  the  old  types  of 
structure.  Entrances  may  be  located  on  one  or  all  of  the  four  sides,  so  that 
buildings  can  be  designed  to  front  toward  any  desired  point  of  the  compass, 
conforming  to  any  local  conditions. 

SCHOOLROOM   VENTILATION   T7NDER   THE   T7NIT    SYSTEM    OF   CONSTRUCTION 

The  program  for  ventilation  ad(q>ted  by  the  unit-system  type  of  buiU- 
ing  is  one  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  not  confused  with  the  heat 
program,  and  while  all  of  the  advantages  of  forced  draft  and  compressed 
air  are  retained,  yet  the  superheating  coils  in  the  basement  plenum  chamber 
together  with  its  battery  of  deadly  mixing  dampers  has  been  entirely 
diminated.  The  fan  and  tenxpeting  coils  are  retained  and  assigned  to  the 
problem  of  circulation  only.  We  believe  that  the  thecny  of  a  maximum 
distributicm  of  heat  thru  the  mediimi  of  wall  radiation  located  against  the 
outer  walls  under  the  windows  gives  the  most  practical  results.  This  wall 
radiation  is  divided  into  sections  and  controlled  automatically. 

The  fact  that  we  r^ard  the  subject  of  heat  and  ventilation  as  a  part 
of  a  great  architecturalproblem  is  emphasized  by  double  windows  with  dead 
air  space.  The  insulating  value  of  dead  air  is  well  known,  and  double 
windows,  besides  effecting  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  con- 
tribute to  the  more  important  feature  of  health  by  making  posable  the 
^eating  of  the  air  to  the  least  possible  amount  above  the  70  degrees 
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required  in  the  breathing-zone  of  the  schoolroom  so  that  the  air  may  not 
be  vitiated  and  the  moisture  extracted.  There  is  little  need  of  humidifiers 
or  moistening  devices  if  the  natural  laws  pertaining  to  heat  distribution 
are  followed. 

The  imit  S3rstem  stipulates  that  in  every  instance  the  main  corridor 
shall  extend  east  and  west  and  that  the  study  rooms,  which  comprise 
^proximately  60  per  cent  of  the  school  building,  shall  be  located  north 
of  the  corridor.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  building,  such  as  recitation, 
office,  and  rest  rooms,  auditorium  and  gymnasium,  kindergarten,  domestic- 
science,  manual-training,  and  all  other  special  rooms  are  located  south  of 
the  corridor,  where  they  may  receive  the  advantages  of  direct  sunlight. 
The  auditorium,  gymnasia,  or  the  commimity-center  feature,  with  ceiling 
usually  one  and  a  half  or  two  stories  in  height,  is  provided  with  a  generous 
system  of  skylights  which  parallel  the  corridor,  admitting  the  direct  rays 
of  sunlight  thru  glass  doors  or  partitions  directly  into  the  corridors  on 
each  floor.  By  this  S3rstem  of  fenestration,  the  direct  ra3rs  of  sunlight  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  very  heart  of  the  building  and  to  flood  all  corridors 
with  simshine  regardless  of  whether  the  building  is  one  or  five  stories  in 
height.  No  attempt  is  made  to  supply  direct  sunlight  to  the  study  rooms 
north  of  the  corridors,  but  these  rooms  receive  the  steady  uniform  north 
li(^t  imhampered  by  window  shades. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  pupils  in  the  study  rooms  face  toward  the 
east  and  receive  light  over  their  left  shoulders.  Thus  we  have  the  maximimi 
amount  of  north  lig^t,  and  at  the  same  time  have  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  direct  sunlight  in  every  portion  of  the  building  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

THE  SANITARY  FEATURES  OF  THE  UNIT  SYSTEM 

The  best  effects  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  have  been  reached  thru  the 
unit-system  plan  oi  sanitation.  These  results  have  been  obtained  thru  the 
employment  of  a  very  simple  and  practical  system  of  sanitary  ventilation 
in  conjunction  with  individual  toilets.  The  cloakrooms  are  located  between 
the  study  rooms  and  the  corridor.  The  upper  portion  of  both  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  cloakrooms  is  composed  of  g^ass  partitions.  The 
entrance  to  each  schoolroom  from  the  corridor  is  thru  a  vestibule.  This 
vestibule  is  a  part  of  the  schoolroom  proper  and  is  designed  to  avoid  con- 
gestion and  to  reduce  the  floor  space  of  the  schoolroom  imit 

The  individual  toilet  rooms  occupy  a  comer  of  the  cloakrooms  adjoin- 
ing the  ventilating  ducts.  Asperating  coils  are  located  in  the  sanitary 
vents  in  such  a  manner  that  an  equal  amount  of  air  is  exhausted  thru  the 
baseboard  of  each  individual  toilet.  In  the  laiger  buildings,  an  exhaust 
fan  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  in  every  instance  the  method  of  cir- 
culation employed  for  the  sanitary  system  must  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  forced  draft  in  the  schoolroom.    The  pull  princq>le  should  be 
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employed  for  the  sanitary  eqtupment,  while  the  push  system  should  be 
retained  for  the  schoolrooms,  each  acting  supplementary  to  the  other,  3ret 
operating  absolutely  independent  of  each  other. 

The  advantages  of  the  individual  toilet  in  the  cloakroom  imder  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  teacher  are  numerous.  I  will  mention  only  a 
few:  (i)  segregation  in  the  toilet  room  is  secured;  (2)  marking  on  the  walls 
is  a  thing  of  the  past;  (3)  absolute  control  over  pupils  by  the  teacher  at 
aU  times  is  secured;  (4)  the  sanitary  equipment  becomes  a  promoter  of 
discipline  instead  of  an  agency  of  discord;  (5)  the  elimination  of  mock 
modesty  and  the  substitution  instead  of  culture  and  refinement  is  obtained; 
(6)  the  individual  toilet  is  more  isolated  in  the  cloakroom  than  in  the  stack 
arrangement  on  each  floor  level,  or  in  the  basement. 

In  the  general  plans  of  a  variety  of  unit-system  designs  ranging  from 
one  room  to  eighty  rooms,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  excavation  is  contem{dated 
except  for  boiler  installation  and  air  tunnels  tmder  the  sanitary  equ^>ment. 
It  will  be  at  once  s^parent  that  we  design  no  basements  imless  at  request. 
If  our  entire  layout  is  to  be  above  ground  it  will  be  conceded  that  every 
part  of  the  structure  is  capable  of  the  highest  possible  development,  and 
that  the  greatest  latitude  is  allowed,  thereby  promoting  a  logical  classi- 
fication of  the  building  as  a  whole. 

The  ample,  spacious,  stm-lighted  corridors  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
building  are  an  innovation  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  every  student 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  The  compactness  of  the  study-room  imits,  taken 
together  with  the  system  of  vestibule-alcoves,  gives  a  convenient  and 
economic  layout  that  merits  the  approval  of  all.  The  recitation  rooms  and 
all  special  rooms  covering  every  phase  of  educational  activities  may  be 
located  in  the  wings  projecting  toward  the  south,  where  every  department 
is  susceptible  to  direct  simlight  and  may  receive  its  full  quota.  This 
portion  of  the  structure  as  well  as  the  combination  auditorimn-gj^mnasium- 
assembly  with  stage,  dressing-rooms,  and  galleries  may  be  of  any  stq>ulated 
dimensions.  The  flexibility  of  the  simshine  portion  of  our  building  must 
appeal  to  everyone  who  appreciates  the  value  of  conmiimity  work— like- 
wise the  ease  with  which  the  classrooms  can  be  thrown  together  either  in 
the  original  plan  or  later  on  so  as  to  conform  to  changing  school  conditions. 

The  most  popular  school  building  of  the  future  vnH  be  the  one  that  will 
most  readily  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  commimity  whidi  it  serves. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  the  imit-system  theory  of  design  that  is  empha- 
sized more  than  another  it  is  the  fact  that  every  feature  of  the  modem 
school  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  d^ee  of  efficiency  in  this  adaptation 
to  varied  needs.  There  was  a  time  when  no  kindergarten  was  required. 
The  unit-system  design  accords  the  most  scientific  treatmoit  to  the  kinder- 
garten and  its  requirements.  There  was  a  time  when  no  gymnasium  was 
required.  The  imit  syst^n  provides  the  widest  possible  latitude  for  the 
special  uses  which  the  gymnasia  of  the  future  will  require.    Thore  was  a  time 
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when  the  school  building  was  not  burdened  with  the  housing  of  mechanical 
drawing,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  other  branches  of  voca- 
tional work.  The  modem  school  building  must  needs  meet  all  these  require- 
ments and  in  addition  must  meet  the  requirements  of  community  interests 
and  social  dub  life. 

There  must  be  a  best  way  of  doing  everything.  Why  should  not  the 
statutes  stipulate  that  certain  things  must  be  done  and  unless  they  are  done 
then  contractors  and  others  cannot  collect  money  for  their  work?  Is 
there  any  reason  why  a  school-board  building  committee  should  not  be 
held  liable  on  its  bonds  for  mone3rs  paid  on  buildings  not  constructed 
according  to  law  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  general  fundamentals 
necessary  to  produce  a  desirable  school  building  should  not  be  defined  by 
statute? 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  use  of  combustible  materials  in  school- 
building  construction  shoidd  be  discontinued.  The  excess  in  cost  of  fire- 
proof construction  is  so  small  that  when  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  years  of 
increased  fire  insurance  premiums  is  considered,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantage  of  the  elimination  of  the  fire  hazard  and  the  imperiling  of  inno- 
c^t  lives,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  fireproof  construction  is  a 
permanent  investment  and  should  not  become  an  item  of  recurring  expense. 

Economy  and  utility  should  be  the  keynote  for  the  modem  school 
building,  which  should  lead  in  the  architecture  of  the  conununity,  in  the 
elements  of  simplicity,  dignity,  and  art,  and  in  the  aesthetic  education  of 
the  public  at  la^e. 

Dr.  Kepford,  the  well-known  white  plague  and  health  expert,  has,  after 
a  thoro  inspection  of  the  imit-S3rstem  buildings,  estimated  the  increase  of 
daylight  eflSdency  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  old  t)^  of 
structure.  Dr.  Kepford  adds  that  the  effidency  of  the  school  as  to  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  has  received  an  increase  in  a  ratio  probably  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  light. 

Consider  with  me,  in  dosing,  the  possibilities  of  tfate  individual,  the 
true  worth  of  the  child,  each  without  its  duplicate  in  nature,  each  unique 
in  itself,  each  a  creature  of  vast  possibilities.  Shall  we  hamper  one  of 
these  lives  in  development?  Shall  we  handicap  them  in  the  responsi- 
bilies  of  Uf e  ?  Shall  we  minimize  their  possibilities  of  achievement  by  not 
giving  them  good  ph3rsical  conditions  under  which  to  prepare  for  the 
higher  functions  of  life?  I  can  hear  you  all  say  ''No!"  It  is  the  will  of 
every  teacher,  it  is  the  yearning  desire  of  every  father  and  mother, 
it  is  the  wish  of  every  good  citizen  that  a  better  type  of  school  building 
be  given  the  child  in  order  to  give  to  the  community  and  nation  a  better 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  the  generation  of  the  future  will  be 
according  to  the  advantages  given  to  this  present  generation,  and  edu- 
cation is  never  complete  that  does  not  bring  out  all  as  well  as  the  best  that 
is  in  the  child. 
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DISCUSSION 

S.  A.  Challman,  state  commisaioner  of  school  buildiiigs,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — The 
paper  just  read  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  a  few  wdl-founded  and  generally  accepted 
standards  as  to  schoolhouse  construction.  The  writer  of  the  paper  has  well  said  that 
economy  and  utility  are  the  two  main  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  a 
school  building.  I  am  inclined  to  reverse  the  order  of  these  factors  and  consider  utility 
of  first  importance.  Economy  is  essentially  a  relative  factor,  since  that  which  affords 
the  greatest  service  is,  after  all,  the  most  eoonomicaL  These  factors,  however,  need  not 
ezdude  the  attractive,  for  a  pleasing  exterior  and  a  cheerful  interior  are  more  a  matter  of 
taste  and  design  than  of  increased  cost. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  public-school  buildings  leave  an  indelible  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children  who  attend  theuL  Their  very  appearance  is  an  education  in 
itself,  with  which  each  community  and  the  nation  at  large  must  reckon.  We  sptak 
ric^tly  of  school  architecture  and  must  not  forget  that  architecture  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  violate  the  established  principles  of  architecture  than  we  have 
to  violate  the  principles  of  hygiene  or  pedagogy.  Our  duty  is  to  harmnmiiie  the  various 
factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  and  out  of  the  whole  produce  a  result  wbidi  shall 
embody  all  that  is  true  with  respect  to  hygiene,  mental  growth,  and  aesthetic  values. 

Tliis  can  be  done  only  by  recognizing  certain  established  essentials.  These  essen- 
tiab  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  intelligent  observation.  Their  value  will  depend  upon  the 
relative  inqx>rtanoe  of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  and  the  disadvantages  ^diich  must  be 
endured.  No  one  man  is  likdy  to  possess  the  wisdom  wbicb.  such  selection  entails.  This 
department  of  the  National  Education  Association  is  the  natural  sptmsor  for  a  movemoit 
looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  establi^mient  of  such  essentials  as  should  be  incorporated 
in  aQ  our  school  buildings.  At  present  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  local  and  occaaonally 
state  direction  of  our  school-building  projects,  and  the  results  are  about  as  harmonious 
as  the  results  of  our  various  marriage  and  divorce  laws.  What  one  judge  seals  the  other 
sunders.  We  condude  to  agree  but  find  that  we  must  disagree.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
has  made  a  very  emphatic  statement  as  to  the  advantages  of  north  light  in  the  sdiool- 
room,  and  stOl  many  of  us  must  disagree  with  him  wbisa  aQ  the  factors  of  the  problem 
have  been  consdered.  Let  us  have  a  conunission  which  will  go  into  this  problem  tA 
schoolhouse  construction  with  a  view  to  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  then 
acoq>t  the  findings  of  the  commissbn  until  it  reverses  itsdf .  The  fire  insurance  com- 
panies have  found  this  to  be  a  happy  soluti<m  of  many  of  their  difficulties,  and  the  rules  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  generally  accepted  by  ardiitects  and  men 
in  the  building  trades. 

Some  states  have  already  enacted  laws  in  regard  to  construction  of  schoolhouses. 
These  laws  vary  considerably  in  detail,  from  Minnesota's  simple  statutory  provision, 
which  empowers  the  superintendent  of  education  to  make  all  rules  in  regard  to  schooDioase 
ocmstruction,  to  Indiana's  and  Ohio's  comprehensive  codes,  which  indude  many  details, 
the  wisdom  of  whidi  can  be  determined  only  by  the  actual  results  of  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  law  as  enacted.  Personally,  I  cannot  hdp  but  fed  that,  until  the  essentials  have 
been  agreed  upon,  little  can  be  expected  from  legislation  whidi  enters  into  details  that 
may  or  may  not  be  found  ultimatdy  to  be  of  prime  inqx>rtanoe. 

The  present  unrest  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  ventilation  would  indicate  that  it  is 
unwise  to  incorporate  into  the  code  of  any  state  definite  provisions  as  to  the  particnlar 
features  ^diich  a  system  of  ventilation  must  contain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rule  which 
may  be  altered  in  accordance  with  sdentific  deductions  will  have  all  the  force  of  law,  if 
auUiorized  by  statute,  and  still  be  elastic  enough  to  allow  for  such  modification  as  condi- 
tions will  warrant.  To  some  this  may  seem  as  allowing  too  much  power  to  individuals 
or  boards,  but  after  all  the  administration  of  law  is  seldom  more  exacting  than  the  per- 
sonal convictions  of  the  man  or  men  charged  with  their  execution. 
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The  problems  omnected  with  schoolhouse  construction  dcptad  primarily  upon  school 
organization.  Definite  dass  units  affording  mairimum  efficiency  of  instruction  and  units 
of  floor  space  for  the  various  subjects  need  careful  consideration  and  should  be  fixed,  not 
by  academic  discussion,  but  by  scientific  deduction.  Every  foot  of  space  not  required 
by  the  organization  of  the  school  is  an  economic  waste  and  every  needed  foot  denied  is  an 
indefensible  blunder.  The  two  Victors  of  school  organization  and  phjrsical  equipment 
are  interdependent  upon  each  other  and  must  be  harmonized  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
results. 


A  STATE  TEACHERS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  UNDER  THE 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 

PUBUC  INSTRUCTION 

J.  M.  ICALMIN,  SECRETARY,  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  BLUE  EARTH,  MINN. 

When  I  first  became  int^ested  in  school  management,  back  in  the 
nineties,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  received  vast  numbers  of 
applications  direct  from  teachers  seeking  positions,  but  in  later  years  these 
direct  applications  to  the  secretary  have  been  very  few. 

I  b^an  to  wonder  if  this  decrease  in  applications  was  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  teachers  or  if  some  other  course  had  been  taken  by  them  to 
secure  positions.  Upon  investigation  I  foimd  that  the  teadiers'  agencies 
had  prevailed  upon  many  teachers  thruout  the  state  to  enrol  with  them 
upon  payment  of  a  r^;istration  fee,  while  in  addition  a  cash  commission  or 
note  settlement  ¥^as  made  with  such  agencies  for  5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
first  year's  salary.  A  particular  case  that  interested  me  was  one  in  whidi 
we  had  secured  a  teadier  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year  at  a  salary  of 
$75  per  month.  To  my  surprise  the  teacher  so  employed  was  asked  to 
pay  5  f>er  cent  commission  for  the  following  one-half  school  year,  upon 
re-election  by  our  board.  This  made  a  conunission  of  $37 .  50  net  to  the 
agency,  besides  the  regular  filing  fee*  In  our  opinion,  this  was  an  unjust 
charge  as  all  the  agency  did  in  the  case  under  discussion  was  to  notify  the 
teacher  of  the  vacancy. 

Payment  of  such  commission  works  a  hardship  upon  the  teacher  and 
eventually  increases  the  expense  of  the  district.  Some  may  ask,  ''What 
interest  have  the  districts  in  the  private  expenses  incurred  by  the  teacher, 
and  are  the  teacher's  affairs  ours?"  I  would  say  that  most  assuredly 
the  teacher's  interests  are  our  interests.  He  or  she  becomes  a  part  of  our 
district  and  should  be  considered  one  of  us  and  an3rthing  that  tends  to 
increase  high  cost  of  living  or  causes  additional  expense  to  the  teacher 
must  eventually  be  borne  by  the  districts  thru  increase  in  salaries  which 
are  in  many  cases  insufficient 

So  long  as  the  teachers'  agencies  keq>  within  their  sphere  and  do  not 
interfere  in  l^;islative  affairs  or  school  management,  there  can  be  no  serious 
complaint  to  enter  against  them  excq>t  as  to  their  exorbitant  chaif;es.  The 
fact  that  the  teachers  have  listed  with  them,  knowing  the  terms  of  the 
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contract,  proves  conclusively  that  agencies  are  necessary  as  a  modem 
convenience  in  order  to  secure  positions. 

It  does  not  seem  good  policy,  however,  from  an  economical  standpoint, 
for  a  community  or  state  to  expend  large  sums  preparing  people  for  work 
so  valuable  to  society  as  that  of  teaching,  and,  after  their  education  is  com- 
pleted, to  turn  the  finished  product  or  the  person  so  educated,  princq>ally 
at  the  expense  of  society,  over  to  private  institutions  for  profit  to  them, 
when  the  state  without  great  expense  to  itself  or  to  the  community  can 
conduct  its  own  agency,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  Minnesota  Teachers' 
Employment  Bureau  established  in  1913.  In  order  that  the  proposition 
of  establishing  an  agency  should  not  meet  with  opposition  from  the  legis- 
lative Appropriation  Committee,  wherein  most  conflicts  are  centered,  no 
'  provisions  were  made  to  finance  the  agency  when  the  bill  was  passed. 
Nevertheless  it  has  prospered  beyond  all  expectations  and,  if  the  $3.00 
filing  fee  can  be  used  for  expenses,  the  agency  will  be  practically  self- 
sustaining. 

Among  the  advantages  of  a  state  agency,  the  following  items  may  be 
cited:  (i)  Eomomy,  as  previously  mentioned.  (2)  No  frequent  changes 
in  positions  are  suggested  in  order  to  gain  additional  fees  and  commissbns. 
(3)  The  manager  is  an  experienced  teacher,  with  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions, and  his  reconmiendations  may  be  taken  safely  without  any  addi- 
tional expense  of  investigation.  (4)  The  agency  is  conducted  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  teacher  and  the  district  and  not  for  private  gain.  (5)  The 
applicants  are  not  considered  a  commodity  sold  on  conmiission  basis,  as 
stocks  and  bonds. 

Judging  from  the  many  favovable  conmients  from  persons  who  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  and  from  the  director's  rqx)rt  of  the  work  of  the  state 
bureau  and  its  still  greater  prospect  for  the  future,  it  would  appear  that  no 
state  could  well  afford  to  nqglect  the  opportunity  of  establishing  an  agency. 
What  has  been  done  along  these  lines  in  Minnesota  may  be  done  in  oth^ 
states.  A  failure  can  come  only  thru  poor  management  or  by  the  supporting 
of  private  interests  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  state.  We  have  no  fear 
of  this  in  our  state,  however,  but  if  any  rqx)rt  reaches  you  of  the  failure 
of  any  state  agency  you  may  lay  the  blame  to  the  management  or  to  lack 
of  co-op^ation  on  the  part  of  school  authorities. 

It  is  not  a  small  matter,  however,  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
as  the  private  agencies,  like  other  private  institutions,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  retain  their  position  and  patronage.  Consequently  imited  efforts 
must  be  put  forth  by  all  interested. 

In  our  case  the  president  of  the  School  Board  Section  of  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Association  was  asked  to  s^point  a  committee  of  three  to  act 
as  a  l^;islative  committee.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  first  stq>  I 
took  was  to  secure  able  members  who  would  draft  and  introduce  the  bill 
and  do  their  utmost  for  its  passage.    Two  senators  w^e  secured,  one  from 
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the  dty  districts  and  the  other  from  the  county  districts.  The  same  plan 
was  applied  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  next 
step  was  to  confer  with  the  state  superintendent,  the  state  inspectors,  and 
the  leading  coimty  and  dty  superintendents  having  the  welfare  of  the  state 
at  heart.  Influential  board  members  who  were  not  present  at  the  Minne- 
sota Educational  Association  were  also  consulted.  All  did  thdr  part  to 
aid  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  bill.  In  this  connection,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  press  of  the  state,  which  so  kindly  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  printing  artides  favorable  to  its  passage.  The  l^is- 
lators  are  in  most  cases  fair  and  anxious  to  work  for  the  advancement  and 
interest  of  their  constituents  and  the  state  at  large,  but  we  must  not  expect 
them  to  be  as  well  posted  on  questions  of  school  management  as  we  who  are 
in  doser  touch  with  the  minor  affairs.  Consequently  their  attention  must 
be  caUed  to  such  matters. 

Copies  of  the  bill  may  be  had  at  any  time  and  I  am  also  sure  that  the 
Minnesota  department  of  education  will  be  pleased  to  aid  you  in  every  way 
possible,  should  you,  in  your  respective  states,  undertake  the  passage  of  a 
similar  bill. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  A  STATE  TEACHERS'  EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY  LAW  AFTER  TWO  YEARS 

£.  T.  CRITCHETT,  ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR,  STATE  HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS, 
AND  DIRECTOR,  STATE  TEACHERS'  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  correct  any  false  impression  that  may  have 
been  given  from  the  topic  assigned  to  me  upon  the  program,  to  the  effect 
that  our  States  Teachers'  Emplo3rment  Bureau  has  been  in  operation  for 
two  years.  The  fact  is  that  the  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  this 
bureau  was  approved  April  25,  1913,  and  about  the  first  of  Jime  the  first 
steps  were  taken  toward  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  a  bureau. 
The  first  r^;istration  was  received  June  23, 1913.  Previous  to  this  time, 
much  interest  had  been  shown  by  school  boards,  superintendents,  and 
teachers,  and  many  inquiries  had  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  we  could 
b^;in  to  serve  them  by  naming  teadiers  available  for  positions  in  various 
lines  of  work.  This  co-operation  on  the  part  of  sdiool  authorities  and 
teachers  has  been  continued  thruout  the  year  diuing  which  we  have  been 
operating,  and  we  fed  that  we  have  the  good-will  and  support  of  aU  those 
whose  co-operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  successful  a  bureau  of  this 
kind. 

Up  to  the  presoit  time,  our  total  r^;istration  numbers  eight  hundred, 
divided  as  follows:  rural,  61;  grades,  305;  high  school,  330;  special,  no; 
supervisory  positions,  94.  Out  of  this  total  of  teachers  r^;istered  with  us, 
we  have  placed,  directly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  himdred.    One  of 
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our  greatest  difficulties  arises  from  the  fact  that  after  teachers  register  with 
usy  altho  at  the  time  of  enrohnent  they  specifically  agree  to  notify  us  wheo 
they  have  accepted  a  position,  they  fail  to  give  any  definite  infoimation 
as  to  the  positions  which  they  have  accq>ted  and  such  inf carnation  does  not 
reach  us  imtil  some  time  after  such  acceptance.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  state  the  actual  number  of  teachers  we  have 
placed. 

It  certainly  is  of  value  to  teadiers  that  statements  regarding  their 
credentials  and  their  success  in  teaching  should  be  collected  and  kq>t  on 
file  at  a  well-located  central  point  and  that  this  information  should  be 
available  at  any  time  to  those  seeking  teachers.  We  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  furnish,  to  those  empl(Qring  officers  who  may  ask  for  the  same,  o^ies  oi 
statements  on  file  r^arding  teachers  registered  with  us.  We  have  a  definite 
and  distinct  imderstanding  with  those  who  give  us  this  informaticm  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  such  information  be  given  to  the  person  about 
whom  it  is  written. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  whom  we  have  placed  during  the  first  year 
amount  to  at  least  $250,000,  at  the  minimtim  estimate,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  thru  our  service  a  considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  saved  those 
teachers  who  have  made  use  of  our  bureau.  . 

By  law  a  registration  fee  of  $3 .  00  is  payable  at  the  time  of  r^istration, 
and  payment  of  this  fee  entitles  the  person  so  enrolled  to  the  services  of  our 
bureau  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  registration. 

During  the  first  year,  receipts  from  this  source  have  amounted  to 
$2,400.    Our  expenses  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Clerical  woik $100  a  month — total  $1,200 

Postage 50  a  month — total      600 

Printing  and  supplies 200 

$2,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  recdpts  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  office.  The  director  is  listed  as  state  school  iniqpector  and 
his  salary  is  drawn  from  another  fund.  Our  office  is  located  in  the  dqMtrt- 
moit  of  education  and  for  that  reason  no  rental  expense  is  involved. 

Our  sole  purpose  at  all  times  has  been  to  serve  the  schools,  and  if  we 
were  unable  to  name  a  teacher  whose  qualificati<ms  seemed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  school  where  the  vacancy  occurred  we  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  such  was  the  case.  Diuing  the  fall  of  1913,  we  could  have  placed  at 
least  one  htmdred  and  fifty  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  if  such  teachers 
had  been  registered  with  us.  At  no  time  during  last  fall  were  we  able  to 
furnish  all  the  teachers  needed  for  uiq>er  grammar-grade  woik. 

It  seems  that  this  bureau  can  be  of  service  to  the  state  in  estimating 
the  needs  of  the  public  sdiools  of  the  state,  so  far  as  the  different  dasses 
^  teachers  are  concerned.    For  example,  we  should  state  from  our  erpe- 
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rience  daring  the  past  year  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  Minnesota 
a  surplus  of  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  do  high-school  work,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  such  teachers  in  the  secondary-school  field  will  be 
unable  to  find  satisfactory  positions  in  Minnesota  for  the  coming  year. 
There  is  an  apparent  surplus  of  teachers  for  the  primary  and  lower  inter- 
mediate grades,  but  the  same  does  not  hold  true  in  the  upper  intermediate 
grades  and  the  grammar  grades.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  shortage 
had  existed  in  the  supply  of  teachers  in  several  lines  of  industrial  work,  but 
the  supply  is  now  ample  for  all  industrial  lines  and  teachers  can  be  furnished 
for  all  vacancies  that  are  reported. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  whether  this  state  bureau 
discriminates  in  any  way  in  favor  of  the  graduates  of  certain  institutions. 
I  wish  to  state  emphaticaUy  that  we  have  tried  to  carry  out  impartially  the 
provisions  of  the  act  imder  which  our  bureau  operates,  which  states  that 
''any  person  having  a  certificate  to  teach  in  this  state,  or  who  has  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  as  required  for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate,  or  who 
may  be  found  entitled  to  receive  such  certificate,  and  who  is  deemed  to  be 
a  fit  and  capable  person  for  teaching,  shall  be  entitled  to  enrol  with  said 
State  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  services  of  said  bureau  for  the  term  of  one  year."  Graduates  of  all 
of  the  normal  schools  in  the  state  and  from  accredited  courses  of  similar 
schools  in  other  states,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  Minnesota  collies  and 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  have  been  registered  and  the  majority 
of  those  so  enrolled  have  been  placed  in  satisfactory  positions. 

The  question  has  also  been  asked  whether  the  charge  of  favoritism 
might  not  arise  when  two  teachers  having  the  same  or  equal  qualifications 
for  a  position  are  reconmiended  by  this  bureau.  In  reply  to  this  question, 
I  would  state  that  no  such  complaint  has  reached  us  and  if  such  had  been 
made  imdoubtedly  we  should  have  received  such  information. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in  our  biureau  and  the  num- 
ber who  have  been  located  in  satisfactory  positions  during  this,  our  first 
year  of  service,  we  feel  that  this  department  has  shown  ample  justification 
for  its  existence,  and  that  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  schools  of  the 
state  by  bringing  well-qualified  teachers  into  communication  with  employ- 
ing officers  who  desire  to  fiU  vacancies  in  their  schools. 
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FIRST  session—Wednesday  Fohenoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  Library  Department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  National  Coundl  of  Teachers 
of  English,  in  Elks  Hall,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.M.,  with 
President  Kerr  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mary  C.  Richardson,  librarian,  State  Normal  School, 
Castine,  Me.,  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tempore, 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary,  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis., 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Library's  Debt  to  Culture." 

William  B.  Owen,  principal,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Cultural  Possibilities  of  School  and  College  Libraries." 

A  Symposium  on  "Successful  Experiences  with  Home  Reading-Lists"  followed. 
Papers  were  read  by  the  foUowing:  Helen  M.  Baker,  high  school,  Brownton,  Minn.; 
Minnie  E.  Porter,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans.;  and  Franklin  E.  Mathiews, 
librarian.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Discussion:  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Miss  Andrews,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Miss  McBride,  Worthington,  Minn.;  Miss  Webster, 
North  Yakima,  Wash.;  Miss  Ritchie,  West  Texas  Normal  School,  Canyon  City,  Tex.; 
O.  S.  Rice,  state  library  derk  for  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Miss  Meyers,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  Mr.  mbbensteel,  Stete  Normal' School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.;  E.  R.  Barrett,  Stete 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans.;  and  Martha  Wilson,  supervisor  of  school  libraries, 
State  Department  of  Education,  St  Paul,  Minn.  ' 

SECOND  SESSION— Wednesday  Apternoon,  July  8,  1914 

Tliis  session  of  the  department  was  in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Rural-School 
Libraries.    It  was  held  at  the  University  Farm,  and  was  called  to  order  at  2 130  p.m.,  by 
Martha  Wilson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  chairman  of  the  conmiittee. 
*  The  following  program  was  given: 

Topic:  Rural-Sckool  Libraries 

"The  Country  Child  in  the  Rural  Library" — Josephine  Corliss  Preston,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Ol3anpia,  Wash. 

"Rural  Schools  in  Maine" — ^Mary  C.  Richardson,  librarian,  State  Normal  School, 
Castine,  Me. 

"Making  the  Library  Earn  Its  Salt"— Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian,  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kims.    (Printed  in  Public  Libraries,  Chicago,  April,  19 14.) 

The  Committee  on  Rural-School  Libraries  presented  its  report  in  three  parts:  The 
Book,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Conmiunity.  Martha  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  conmiittee, 
presented  the  first  part,  which  was  entitled  "A  Standard  Fotmdation  Library  for  a  Rural 
School,"  and  was  prepared  by  Harriet  A.  Wood,  school  librarian.  Library  Association  of 
Portland,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Walter  Barnes,  State  Normal  School,  Glenville,  W.Va., 
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members  of  a  subcommittee.  The  second  part  of  the  report  was  pr^Mured  and  presented 
by  Delia  G.  Ovitz,  librarian,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  VHs,^  and  was  entitled 
"  Tnuning  of  Rural  Teachers  in  the  Use  of  Books."  The  third  part  of  the  repCHt,  entitled 
''Community  Service  from  the  Rural-School  Library,"  waa  prepared  by  a  suboHnmittee 
composed  of  Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary,  Missouri  Library  Commission,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  and  T.  N.  Carver,  rural  specialist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    This  part  of  the  report  was  presented  by  Martha  Wilson. 

THIRD  session—Thursday  Fosxnoom,  July  9,  1914 

The  Library  Department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Minnesota  Library  Assod^ 
don  and  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  00  a.m.,  with  Martha  Wilson,  president  of  that  assodatioii, 
in  the  chair. 

George  B.  Utley,  secretary,  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  SL,  brought  the 
greetings  of  that  association  to  the  department  and  to  the  Minnesota  Library  AssodatxMi. 
He  told  of  the  advances  in  general  library  organization  and  referred  especially  to  the  many 
hdpfnl  school-library  publications  of  the  American  library  Association  PubUihittg  Board. 

The  following  i>rogram  ?ras  presented: 

"The  Newspaper  Morgue,  the  Library,  and  the  School" — W.  Dawson  Jdmston, 
librarian,  public  librarv,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

''Libraries  and  Schools:  Educational  Co-qperati<Mi" — Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian,  State 
Normal  SdiooL  Emporia,  Elans. 

"Normal-School  Training  in  Library  Methods" — ^Delia  G.  Ovitz,  librarian.  State 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Ovitz  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  department  to 
co-operate  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  School-Library  Department  of  the 
American  Library  Association  on  Standardizing  the  Course  of  Study  in  Libraiy  Instruc- 
tion in  Normal  Schools. 

Discussion:  Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans.»  and 
O.  S.  Rice,  state  library  clerk  for  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  iH[>point  a  C<Hnmittee  of  Three,  induding  Mr.  Kerr,  as 
recommended  by  Miss  Ovitz. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  president: 

CoiocrrTEE  on  Resolutions 

W.  Dawson  Johnston,  librarian,  public  library,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Delia  G.  Ovitz.  librarian,  State  Normal  School^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Alice  N.  Farr,  librarian.  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Committee  on  Nominations 

Martha  Wilson,  supervisor  of  school  libraries,  State  Department  of  Edncatioo, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Marv  C.  Richardson,  librarian.  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Me. 
Marie  A.  Newberry,  reference  assistant,  public  library.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  delegate  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  O.  M.  Didterson, 

State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  tdd  of  a  Committee  of  Seven  authorised  by  that 

association  to  standardize  library  work  in  connection  with  the  tead^ng  of  history  and 

asked  that  one  member  from  this  department  be  appointed  to  serve  on  that  committee. 

Florence  M.  Hopkins,  Utopian,  Central  ISgh  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  iw^inted. 

FOURTH  SESSION— Friday  ArrBRNOON,  July  io,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  department  at  2:30  pji« 

Topic:  Eigh-Sckool  Uhrarits 

Marie  A.  Newberry,  reference  assbtant,  public  library.  New  York,  N.Y.,  read  a 
»>-«^r  on  "A  Nonnal  Budget  for  the.High-Sdiool.Library." 
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Discussion. 

Tbe  Committee  on  Hig^-School  Libraries  was  requested  to  continue  its  investigation 
on  the  subject  of  more  definite  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  start  and  maintain  a  hi(^- 
school  library. 

"Hic^-Scbool  Branches  of  Public  Libraries"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  presented  by 
Purd  B.  Wright,  librarian,  public  library,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

''The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal-School  Libraries"  was  read  by  Mary  C. 
Richardson,  librarian.  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Me.,  as  follows: 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Normal-School  Libraries  for  this  year  has  been  to 
prepare  an  exMbit  on  library  work  with  schools  and  with  diildren  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  This  has  been  done  largely  by  Ida  M.  Mendenhali,  chairman,  as  she  was 
the  only  member  of  the  committee  who  could  go  to  Washington  and  give  her  time  to  the 
work.  The  exhibit  was  collected  thru  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  is  in  the  permanent  care  of  the  Bureau.  It  may  be  borrowed  for  exhibit 
purposes  by  any  educational  organization.  The  committee  expresses  its  appreciation  to 
Miss  Mendenhali  and  to  all  who  have  helped  bv  sending  material  for  this  ^diibit  which 
we  consider  very  illuminating  and  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Ida  M.  Mendenhali,  library  school,  New  York 
Public  Library,  New  York,  N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  committee^  for  her  work  in  preparing 
the  school-library  exhibit. 

"The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Kgh-School  Libraries"  was  then  read.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  Mary  E.  HaH,  Ubrarian,  Girls  Hi^  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  and  her  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following  report: 

I.  Resolved f  That  we  record  our  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  American  Library 
Association  Publishing  Board  for  its  encouragement  of  the  school-library  movement  by 
the  publication  of  several  school-library  documents. 

3.  Resolvedf  That  we  record  our  conviction  that  as  a  part  of  their  educational  equip- 
ment and  staff,  all  schools  should  avail  themselves  of  the  same  highly  efficient  library 
organization  and  service  with  which  the  general  public  is  served.  We  regard  the  properly 
equipped  and  administered  school  library  as  ftmdamental  in  modem  educational  work; 
it  facuitates,  apices,  and  enriches  the  whole  process  of  education.  We  therefore  adopt 
the  statement  adopted  by  the  American  Library  Association,  as  follows: 

"  In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  die  school  ubrary  and  the  importance  of  its  function 
in  modem  education,  the  following  statement  is  presented  for  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  educational  and  dvic  and  state  authorities: 

"First,  Good  service  from  sdiool  libraries  is  indispensable  in  modem  educational 
work. 

"Second,  The  wise  direction  of  a  school  library  requires  broad  scholarship,  executive 
ability,  tact,  and  other  high-grade  qualifications,  together  with  special  competency  for 
the  ^ective  direction  of  cultural  reading,  choice  of  books,  and  teaching  of  reference 
principles. 

"Third,  Because  much  latent  power  is  being  recognized  in  the  school  library  and  is 
awaiting  development,  it  is  believed  that  so  valuable  a  factor  in  education  should  be 
accorded  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  reauisite  qualifications.  Further  it  is  believed  that  in 
s(^ods  and  educaticmal  systems  the  director  of  the  library  should  compare  in  scholarship, 
talent,  and  teaching  power,  equally  with  the  head  of  any  other  department  of  instmction 
in  the  same  school;  should  be  enabled,  by  having  necessary  equipment  and  assistants, 
to  do  progressive  work;  and  should  be  recognized  equally  with  the  supervisors  of  other 
departments  as  an  intc^gral  part  of  the  educational  system." 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
libiarians  for  their  genoous  hospitality  during  our  stay  unong  them,  and  ei9)ecially  that 
our  appcedadon  be  extended  to  the  Minnesota  Library  Assoaation  for  the  dinner  given 
the  members  of  the  Library  Department. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  recommended  the  election  of  the  following  officers 

for  1914-15: 

Presidenh^'Saiiki  A.  Wood,  sdiool  librarian.  Library  Assodation  of  Portland, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Vice-Presidenh-W,  Dawson  Johnston,  librarian,  public  library,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Secretary— LucSt  Fargo  North  Central  High  Sdiool,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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The  report  was  unanimously  accepted  and  officers  dedared  elected. 

The  preudent  appointed  the  following  Conunittee  on  Standardizing  the  Course  of 
Study  in  Library  Instruction  in  Normal  Schools  to  co-operate  with  a  similar  committee 
of  the  American  library  Association: 

James  F.  Hosic,  head  of  the  EngHah  department,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago, 
HI.,  chairman. 

Martha  T^^Ison,  supervisor  of  sdiool  libraries.  State  Department  of  Educatioii, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kana. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  the  ntmiy  elected  officers  be  requested  to  give  careful 

consideration  to  the  matter  of  bidding  a  session  of  this  dqMurtment  at  the  meeting  of  the 

Department  of  Superintendence  or  of  obtaining  a  place  for  a  paper  on  the  school-library 

question  on  the  program  of  that  department 

Tlie  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Maey  C.  R1CHASD6ON,  Secreiary  pro  tempore 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  UBRARTS  DEBT  TO  CULTURE 

ICATTHEW    S.    DUDGEON,    SECRETARY,    WISCONSIN     LIBRARY     COMMISSION, 

MADISON,  WIS. 

In  discussing  the  library's  debt  to  culture  we  define  the  cultured  person 
as  one  who  is  sensitively  appreciative  of,  and  actively  req)onsive  to,  the 
beauty  and  virtue  which  is  within  one's  world.  We  assume  that  sudi 
culture  makes  men,  makes  them  ''capable,  high-minded  men,"  who  will 
''make  of  themselves  capable  and  sensible  law3rers,  merchants,  politicians, 
artisans."  We  believe  that  a  wide  familiarity  thniout  life  with  the  best 
literature  is  inconsistent  with  an  entire  absence  of  culture. 

We  urge  that  all  children,  in  dty  and  coimtry  alike,  should  have  access 
to  books,  and  that  the  book-himger  of  rural  commimities  calls  aloud  to 
all  libraries  and  to  all  librarians. 

We  maintain  that  the  book  work  must  begin  with  the  lowest  grades 
thru  which  all  children  go  when  their  minds  are  prehensile,  before  competing 
interests  have  appeared,  when  they  are  greedy  for  good  books;  that  the 
child  must  be  kept  thniout  his  school  life  in  close  contact  with  what  is 
worth  while  in  literature.  We  insist  that  to  give  any  but  the  best  to  a  child 
is  a  crime.  We  lurge  that  the  school  and  the  library  owe  it  to  every  pupil 
to  fix  upon  him  reading  and  library  habits  that  will  follow  him  when  he 
leaves  the  schoolhouse  for  the  factory  or  shop.  We  hold  that  the  librarian 
or  teacher  who  knows  not  good  books  is  impotent  to  impart  the  love  of 
good  books. 

In  considering  the  cidtural  possibilities  of  the  library,  we  are  not 
unmindful,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  strictly  utilitarian.  If  the  library 
can  aid  in  teaching  the  world's  workers  to  do  the  world's  work  more  effect- 
ively, it  is  a  most  important  function.    It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that 
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if  the  pupil  now  in  school  grows  into  an  adult  unable  to  earn  bis  living^ 
a  non-productive,  non-earning  individual — such  cultural  tastes  or  tend- 
encies as  may  be  his  are  of  no  use  either  to  him  or  any  one  else.  Neither 
do  I  fail  to  recognize  the  princq)le  that  to  learn  to  do  the  simplest  utili- 
tarian service  with  complete  thoroness  and  understanding  has  a  distinct 
cultural  value. 

But,  granting  this,  it  is  still  true  that  ''men  are  men  before  they  are 
lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  or  mechanics; 
and,  if  you  make  them  capable  and  high-minded  men,  they  will  make  them- 
selves capable  and  sensible  lawyers,  merchants,  politicians,  artisans." 


DISCUSSION 

SYMPOSIUM:   SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCES  WITH  HOME  READING-LISTS 

I.  Hklen  M.  Baker,  hlg^  school,  Brown  ton,  Minn. — ^Miss  Baker  told  how  as  teacher 
and  librarian  in  a  small  town  she  had  been  able  to  give  aid  to  pupils  on  Fridays  after 
school.  By  informal  reports  upon  reading  from  printed  lists  furnished  by  the  library 
she  kept  in  touch  with  the  reading  of  pupils.  Extra  credit  was  allowed  for  such  reading. 
Each  year  the  English  teachers  made  a  new  reading-list  of  books  easily  and  certainly 
accessible  to  the  pupils.  At  first  these  lists  were  given  out  with  only  general  suggestions, 
but  kter  special  suggestions  to  individuals  were  made  in  the  library.  The  lists  included 
fiction,  poetiy,  and  biography,  with  the  greatest  number  of  titles  in  the  first  dass. 

n.  MnnaE  E.  Portbs,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans. — ^Miss  Porter  de- 
scribed the  experiment  in  home  reading  that  she  had  carried  out  with  success,  aided  by 
Miss  Gretdien  Fbwn,  school  department  librarian  in  the  library  of  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  SdiodL  The  basis  of  her  report  ?ras  "A  List  of  Books  Recommended  by  Our 
Class  for  Reading  by  Our  Class,"  coj^es  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  audience.  Most 
of  the  young  peofde  in  this  first-year  high-sdiool  dass  were  from  the  country  and  had 
little  background  of  reading.  Some  came  from  homes  where  there  were  genuine  scruples 
against  the  reading  of  fiction  by  young  people.  The  recommendations  made  by  the 
pupils  to  each  other  are  the  result  of  four  months'  use  of  the  books  and  facilities  of  the 
sdiool  department  of  the  normal-school  libraiy,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Porter  and 
Miss  Flower.  The  comments  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  dass  and  were  printed 
verbatim.  By  following  the  successive  recommendations  of  these  boys  and  girls  as  they 
learned  to  read  books,  a  growing  diange  in  their  taste  may  be  detected.  Miss  Porter 
emphasized  the  need  of  fitting  the  reading  to  the  dass  and  the  home  environment  of  the 
individual  pupQ.  Four  girls  recommended  Anne  of  Green  Gables  as  a  ''story  of  a  small 
giri  whose  imagination  ?ras  so  great  that  it  some  times  got  the  best  of  her;  it  is  veiy 
comical  and  amusing.'*  College  Years  was  recommended  by  two  bo3rs:  "Three  men  <» 
bases,  two  out,  three  balls,  last  half  of  ninth  inning."  Treasure  Island  was  recommended 
by  a  boy  and  two  girls:  "A  story  of  buried  treasure  and  brave  men  who  go  to  seek  it  but 
discover  that  six-sevenths  of  the  men  on  board  are  pirates  and  bad  ones  at  that"  The 
Sky  Pilot  was  favored  by  a  girl  whose  home  was  a  londy  prairie  farm:  "About  the  west- 
em  hiU  country  and  a  little  giri  who  always  wanted  to  be  outdoors;  she  loved  to  drive 
cattle." 

in.  FsAMKiiN  K.  Mathisws,  librarian,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. — 
Mr.  Mathiews  idated  that  the  leaders  of  the  scout  movement,  in  their  effort  to  bring 
back  the  8{^t  of  the  old-time  home  and  to  magnify  the  w^  of  the  child,  had  found  it 
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necessaiy  to  arouse  parents  to  be  concerned  in  the  outside  activities  of  tbe  diQd.  Tlieae 
leaders  also  found  that  to  make  their  organized  work  more  effective  thQr  must  s^fl^wn^^ 
the  home-life  of  the  scouts.  Thus  came  about  their  offer  to  parents  to  fumbh  reading- 
lists  for  individual  boys  to  fit  the  boy  according  to  an  analysis  of  the  boy  furnished  by  the 
parents.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  trashy  fiction  for  boys  which  still  exists  bat 
disguises  its  harmful  nickel  quality  under  an  attractive  binding  and  a  hi^iar  lurioe,  tome- 
times  using  the  scout  name,  the  Boy  Scouts  organization  has  established  the  B9eryhoys 
Library,  a  growing  collection  of  well-selected  and  approved  Ixx^,  sold  at  the  unifocm 
price  of  fifty  cents  per  volume.  The  first  twenty-five  titles  are  fiction,  but  the  list  wiU 
grow  into  other  fields.  Thus  the  boy-scout  list,  selected  wisely  by  experts,  can  be  rdied 
upon  by  all  purchasers,  and  this  list  will  offer  a  very  successful  and  practical  aolutkn  of 
the  problem  dl  selecting  home  reading. 


THE  COUNTRY  CHILD  IN  THE  RURAL  LIBRARY 

JOSEPHINE  CORUSS  PRESTON,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBUC 

INSTRUCTION,  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

The  country  child  to  me  means  the  child  of  isolation,  because  the 
twentieth-century  country  school  is,  in  many  instances,  a  school  with  few 
pupils.  Isolation  is  the  dreaded  problem  in  country  life  today.  Tbe  dty 
attractions  and  the  large  land  holdings  have  brou^t  us  a  nation-wide 
stay-on-the-farm  movement.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work  for  a  number  <rf 
years  as  coimty  superintendent  of  schools,  and  I  made  many  visits  to  the 
isolated  rural  schools  and  thus  personally  met  the  coimtry  boys  and  girls. 

I  remember  one  morning  in  visiting  a  coimtry  school  I  listened  to  an 
interesting  reading-lesson  on  Hawthorne's  The  Greai  SUme  Face.  The 
boy  who  read  this  lesson,  with  his  teacher,  enjoyed  and  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  picture  of  the  boy  growing  up  tmder  the  influence  of  a  hi^ 
ideal.  The  granite  profile  on  the  motmtain  side,  which  he  sees  each  morn- 
ing from  his  cottage  door,  expresses  to  him  what  is  best  in  human  character. 
He  comes  to  love  it,  and  loving  it  grows  to  be  like  it.  The  country  boy, 
who  was  the  only  one  in  his  class,  seemed  to  forget  his  isolation  and  lack 
of  classmates  in  his  intense  interest  in  learning  of  the  boy  in  the  story.  He 
felt  inspired  as  the  result  of  the  companionship  with  the  great  and  the 
good  as  he  and  the  teacher  took  turns  in  reading  paragraphs  from  this 
beautiful  story.  The  Great  Stone  Pace^  with  its  underlying.aUegory,  is  an 
incentive  not  only  to  the  young  to  seek  that  which  is  noble,  but  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  the  young  to  see  that  a  right  environ- 
ment is  provided  for  these  charges. 

Our  country  schools  especially  need  a  library  of  the  world's  best  liter* 
ature,  because  in  these  books  we  find  a  world  full  of  boys  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  with  whom  we  may  build  a  stockade,  or  our  boys  may  care  to  roam 
in  the  woods  with  Hiawatha,  or  sail  the  seas  with  Sindbad,  or  play  at  foot- 
ball with  Tom  Brown.  The  city  boy's  mother  spends  much  thought  cm 
the  associates  for  her  son  or  dau^ter.    Many  times  the  neighbor's  childreii 
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do  not  seem  quite  good  enough.  One  is  polite  but  untruthful,  another 
good-natured,  another  rowdy,  still  another  has  no  visible  virtue,  but  a 
generous  allotment  of  original  sin.  Each  neighbor  is,  in  turn,  equally 
critical,  and  many  times  thoughtful  mothers  and  fathers  come  to  realize 
that  there  are  no  ideal  children  from  whom  to  choose  companionship. 
They  look  to  books  to  guide  and  overcome  the  evil  influence  of  intimate 
city  companicmshq). 

The  country  boy's  mother  does  not  need  this  world  of  books  and  boys 
because  of  the  many  playmates  who  claim  so  much  from  her  boy,  but  because, 
if  she  hBLS  neighbors,  they  are  usually  of  such  a  distance  that,  except  thru 
the  school  recess  or  noon  intermission,  or  trips  going  to  and  from  school, 
country  children  are  not  thrown  much  in  contact.  In  fact,  our  twentieth- 
century  ''little  red  schoolhouse"  is  not  crowded  with  pupils,  and  we  find 
too  citen,  a  few  hays  and  giris  with  little  to  devdop  a  school  spirit.  Li  this 
type  of  school  the  teacher  needs  to  give  the  best  Uiat  is  in  her,  because  she 
must  make  up  to  the  boy  and  girl  much  that  they  lack  thru  a  larger  asso- 
ciation with  the  boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age.  The  mother  and  father 
realize  this,  and,  in  their  eSort  to  supply  their  boy  and  girl,  they  turn  to 
the  same  books  that  help  the  city  father  and  mother,  and  they  encourage 
association  with  Hiawatha,  Tom  Brown,  Robinson  Cmaoe,  Sindbad, 
Galahad,  and  other  notable  youths  in  the  world's  literature. 

From  these  boys  and  girls  in  our  best  books,  the  country  ddld  will 
receive  lessons  in  thoughtfulness,  bravery,  manliness,  and  straightfiurward- 
ness.  The  country  child  finds  comfort  in  these  Ixx^  of  noble  conq>an]on» 
ship.  The  country  child  depends  on  the  school  library,  then,  very  largely 
for  companionship  and  inspiration.  The  environment  is  not  attractive 
in  many  parts  of  our  rural  communities,  and  the  isolation  of  the  farm 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  wider  reading  if  it  is  properiy  guided.  In 
this  day,  when  our  counties  are  furnishing  circulating  libraries,  our  state 
libraries  carrying  on  extension  work,  and  even  our  city  centers  planning 
to  carry  out  a  county-wide  extension  library  movement,  no  boy  need  live 
without  his  playmates  or  his  boon  companions,  for  he  finds  them  in  Hia- 
waiha^  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  the  Swiss  Pamily  RMnson,  the  KniglUs  of 
King  Arthur,  and  in  many  other  books  of  standard  worth. 

Some  believe  that  the  taste  for  reading  cc»nes  as  a  gift  of  the  gods. 
This  is  only  partly  true.  It  is  true  just  as  far  as  that  a  generation  of 
culture  may  be  expected  to  produce  in  the  child  an  latitude,  which,  under 
favorable  conditions,  will  develop  into  taste;  but  the  corollary  is  not  true, 
that  the  child  who  is  bom  without  this  gift  is  doomed  to  barbarism.  He 
simply  must  work  harder  and  will  be  in  the  end  stronger  for  the  effort. 

We  who  are  interested  in  the  country  child  must  see  that  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  adapted  to  his  widening  range  of  thought 
in  the  early  years  of  his  school  life;  and  deq>ite  his  ancestry  we  shall  find 
taste  for  the  best  that  the  world  has  to  offer  him. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

MARTHA  WILSON,  ST7PERVIS0R  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  EDUCATION,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  CHAIRMAN 

/.    A  STANDARD  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY  FOR  A 

RURAL  SCHOOL 

(prepared  by  HARRIET  A.  WOOD,  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN,  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

OF  PORTLAND,  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  AND  WALTER  BARNES, 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  GLENVILLE,  W.VA.) 

The  committee  has  compiled  a  list  of  122  titles  because  it  seemed  that 
a  short  list  woiild  be  most  helpful  to  the  average  country-school  teadier. 
If  he  has  no  library,  he  can  start  one  with  this  list  better  than  with  a  longer 
one,  since  only  the  choicest  books  are  given.  If  he  has  a  small  library,  this 
list  will  surely  suggest  additions.  If  he  has  a  large  library,  he  will  need  a 
longer  Ust  than  the  committee  can  compile  as  a  foundation. 

Of  the  122  titles,  about  60  are  ''literature"  books,  40  are  ''informa- 
tion" books  for  the  children's  reading,  and  about  20  are  reference  books, 
most  of  them  suitable  for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  fear  that  the  price 
would  prevent  the  purchase  of  important  titles  has  led  to  the  reluctant 
selection  in  some  cases  of  inexpensive  editions. 

The  books  are  graded  according  to  the  reading  interests  of  children: 
one  to  three,  primary;  four  to  six,  intermediate;  and  seven  and  eig^t, 
advanced.  In  general,  all  the  children  within  a  section  will  enjoy  the 
same  book.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  regard  to  the  first-grade 
pupils.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  learning  to  r^ui  make  it  necessary 
to  select  books  for  them  that  third-grade  pupils  would  consider  too  infantile. 
Younger  pupils  will  listen  with  interest  to  older  books  if  read  aloud,  and 
iq>per-grade  pupils  will  find  much  of  value  in  the  sin^>ler  books. 
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//.    TRAINING  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS 

DELIA    G.    OVITZ,    LIBRARIAN,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

The  school  library  presents  three  problems:  first,  the  organization  and 
administration;  second,  the  training  of  pupils  to  know  and  love  good 
literature;  third,  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  effective  use  of  books.  The 
third  of  these  problems  should,  I  believe,  be  given  first  place  in  inqx>rtance. 
While  it  is  necessary  for  a  large  library  to  be  cataloged,  if  a  choice  had  to 
be  made  between  a  teacher  who  could  catalog  and  one  who  knew  books, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  take  the  latter.  Once  teach  a  pupil  to  use  books 
as  tools  and  you  have  given  him  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  knowing  and 
loving  good  literature. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  training  which  rural-school  teaches 
should  have  in  the  normal  school,  county  training  school,  agricultural  high 
school,  or  teachers'  training  department  of  the  high  school  that  will  enable 
him  to  train  the  pupils  of  the  rural  conmiunity  in  the  effective  use  of  books 
as  tools. 

In  his  essay  on  ''Books  and  Libraries,"  James  Russell  Lowell  writes 
with  cheerful  optimism:  ''All  that  is  primarily  needful  in  order  to  use  a 
library  is  the  ability  to  read."  The  phrase  is  so  neat  and  so  plausible  that 
it  is  a  pity  that,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  false  than 
true — ^as  false,  let  us  say,  as  that  knowing  how  to  drive  a  nail  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  carpenter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  good 
many  pe(q)le  who  never  have  learned  and  never  will  learn  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  of  using  a  library — ^that  is,  of  so  using  it  as  to  get  from  it 
just  the  special  knowledge  that  they  are  seeking,  and,  what  is  more,  getting 
it  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Lowell,  of  course,  was  speaking  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  of  letters:  he  was  thinking  not  of  any  one  kind  of 
library,  public  or  private,  general  or  technical,  but  just  of  libraries  in  the 
abstract. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  in  this  sense  that  the  phrase  "how  to  use  a  litoiiy" 
is  employed  in  the  present  ps^r.  Our  schook  and  colleges  have  kqpt 
pace  with  educational  progress  in  almost  every  line  of  work  excq)t  that  of 
training  pupils  to  find  and  use  intelligently  the  material  that  is  all  about 
them.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  I  quote  from  John  Cotton  Dana 
on  the  subject: 

In  our  colleges  and  technical  schools  little  is  taught  of  the  world  of  print,  very  little. 
Most  colleges  spend  more  on  gymnasiums  than  on  print,  and  far  more  on  madiinras 
chemicals,  retorts,  and  dynamos  than  on  any  laboratory  of  printed  things.  Thb  seems 
incredible  but  it  is  true.  The  printed  record  of  man's  thoughts  and  deeds  in  every  fidd — 
nothing  is  more  important  in  the  world.  How  to  use  the  world's  acaimulated  kno^Hedge 
down  to  and  inchiding  what  was  learned  and  printed  yesterday— no  learning  can  be  as 
important  as  that  Yet,  this  is  not  taught  well  in  the  colleges.  It  is  not  even  in  the 
curriculiun,  save  in  rare  cases  and  in  minute  quantities.  Of  course,  if  the  cofleges  do 
not  teach  all  this,  the  graduates  do  not  when  they  in  turn  become  teadiers  in  high  and 
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normal  schoob;  and,  therefore,  the  common-sdiool  teachers,  coming  from  the  normal 
schools,  do  not;  and,  therefore  again,  the  boy  is  not  taught  it  when  he  goes  to  school; 
and,  therefore,  once  more,  when  the  boy  gets  into  business,  he  does  not  readily  learn  th&t 
in  the  world  of  print  must  be  the  very  information  that  will  help  him,  that  will  shorten 
his  processes,  prevent  foolish  experiments,  and  guide  him  straight  to  the  end  he  wants 
to  reach. 

If  it  is  important  that  high-school  teachers  receive  this  instruction,  it  is 
a  thousand-fold  more  important  that  the  rural  teacher  receive  it.  The 
high-school  teacher  will  usually  have  a  well-equipped  public  library  at  her 
disposal;  when  questions  come  up^  which  she  cannot  answer,  she  can  turn 
her  unsuspecting  pupil  over  to  the  librarian.  In  the  rural  commimity, 
however,  in  which  there  is  no  other  source  than  the  school  from  which 
parents  and  children  may  secure  information,  it  is  most  important  for  the 
teacher  to  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets,  and 
to  know  where  to  get  all  material  on  any  subject  that  might  come  up  for 
discussion  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  commimity.  To  too  many  teachers 
is  the  library  of  their  own  school  a  closed  book.  Teachers  read,  but  many 
of  them  read  for  entertainment  only.  The  teacher  who  goes  into  the  rural 
conmiimity  will  find  an  intensely  practical  class  of  people,  who  as  a  rule 
read  very  little.  It  is  her  great  privilege  to  bring  to  these  farmers  and  their 
children  the  books  that  will  make  them  better  farmers — ^bulletins  explain- 
ing how  to  make  all  farm  operations  more  profitable — ^books  that  will  make 
them  masters  of  their  problems.  But  all  too  often  the  teacher's  training 
has  not  been  such  that  she  can  render  this  service. 

For  the  sake  of  getting  at  something  definite  as  a  basis  for  discussion, 
I  have  outlined  a  ten  weeks'  course  in  the  use  of  books  which  I  think  should 
be  required  of  every  rural-school  teacher:  this  has  been  tried  out  with 
success  for  several  years: 

First,  a  general  talk  on  the  importance  of  training  in  the  use  of  books 
and  on  the  scope  of  library  work,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  helpfulness 
of  a  library  in  continuing  the  education  of  the  individual;  explanation  of 
the  scheme  of  classification  showing  the  main  classes  with  some  of  the 
subdivisions  used  in  our  library;  study  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  library  with 
attention  to  the  location  of  the  different  classes  of  books. 

Then  follows  an  explanation  of  the  card  catalog  with  the  various  forms 
of  cards  used;  study  and  comparison  of  the  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
and  special  reference  books;  periodical  literature,  its  value  and  importance; 
the  valne  and  use  of  the  magazine  indexes;  public  documents,  value  in 
school  work,  soxurces,  methods  of  filing;  children's  books,  what  constitutes 
a  good  edition  (paper,  printing,  binding,  illustrations) ;  the  parts  of  a  book, 
their  uses,  their  position  in  the  book,  abbreviations  used  in  books;  helps 
in  book  selection;  value  of  a  course  in  reference  work  for  the  grades  and 
high  schod. 

Work  is  outlined  for  each  grade,  lesson-plans  written,  and  practice  in 
presenting  the  work  is  given. 
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Finally  all  the  agencies  that  stand  ready  and  willing  to  help  the  teacher, 
such  as  library  commissions  with  traveling  libraries^  the  university  eztensioii 
division  with  its  package  library  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  stud^its 
along  all  lines,  state  libraries,  experiment  stations,  and  public  libraries,  are 
discussed.  We  have  a  traveling  library  at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  library,  how  it  may  be  used, 
and  how  the  books  are  charged. 

In  connecticm  with  this  work,  a  rural-school  library,  not  a  model  one, 
but  a  real  one,  is  being  cataloged.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
at  any  time  a  library  in  the  county  that  needs  cataloging;  the  county 
superintendent  conveys  it  to  our  school.  All  the  mending,  labeling, 
accessioning,  and  cataloging  is  done  by  the  pupils;  this,  I  fed,  is  the  very 
best  practice  possible.  The  ''Township  Library  List"  of  oxu:  state  is  used 
as  a  textbook  for  this  work. 

So  much  for  the  outline.  It  is  impossible  in  this  limited  time  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  method  of  presenting  the  various  topics.  After  each 
new  subject  is  discussed,  a  set  of  problems  is  assigned  the  student;  these 
problems  necessitate  the  handling  of  the  tools  discussed.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  reference  books,  I  invariably  start  out  with  a  set  of  questions, 
the  answers  to  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary.    For  example: 

1.  Who  was  BedLy  Sharp  ? 

2.  When  did  Bismarck  die? 

3.  When  was  Oklahoma  admitted  as  a  state? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "Esprit  de  corps'*  ? 

5.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

I  say  to  the  class,  "I  do  not  care  for  the  answers,  but  where  would  you 
refer  a  seventh-  or  eighth-grade  pupil  for  the  answer,  should  he  ask  you 
any  or  all  of  these  questions?"  The  fact  that  not  more  than  10  or  15 
per  cent  of  the  entire  dass  ever  receive  a  passing  grade  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  graduates  of  high  schools  are  not  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the 
dictionary.  The  next  day  another  set  is  given,  to  be  reported  on  the 
following  day,  which  probably  necessitates  the  use  of  the  Statesman's 
Yearbook^  the  World's  Almanac,  and  possibly  a  book  of  quotations.  Thus 
each  da3r's  work  adds  a  new  book  of  reference. 

We  endeavor  to  make  our  questions  such  that  they  dovetail  into  the 
work  being  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  other  departments,  in  order  that 
from  the  start  the  students  may  be  able  to  see  the  practical  value  of  the 
work.  Sometimes  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  the  answers,  but 
more  often  only  to  name  the  sources;  it  is  always  the  source  that  we 
emphasize.  This  is  training  that  will  make  the  student  alert  and  able  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet  and  answer  his  own  questions  for  himself. 

Sometimes  the  problems  are  all  based  on  current  events;  again  a  set 
is  given,  ''Who's  who  and  why,"  consisting  of  a  list  of  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day.    Much  interesting  and  amusing  information 
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is  brought  here.  For  example^  P.  P.  Clazton  is  a  novelist,  author  of  LiUle 
Lord  PaunUeroy;  William  Chandler  Bagley,  keeper  of  curios,  Londcm; 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  an  Irish  dramatist— all  this  and  much  m(»:e  from  high-school 
graduates.  Plainly  their  education  has  not  acquainted  them  with  the  men 
and  women  who  are  today  doing  constructive  work  in  education. 

When  I  am  sure  the  students  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  resources  of 
the  dictionary,  Statesman's  Yearbook^  World's  Almanac^  BartleU's  FamiUar 
Quotations f  Brewer's  Handbook,  the  Blue  Book,  the  Reader's  Guide,  and 
possibly  two  or  three  others,  we  begin  to  get  acquainted  with  the  reference 
books  in  the  particular  field  in  which  the  student  is  to  teach.  Those  who 
intend  to  teach  in  a  rural  community  are  introduced  to  Bailey's  Cyclopedia 
of  Agriculture  and  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  yearbooks  of  agriculture, 
farmers'  bulletins,  publications  of  experimental  stations,  and  a  group  of 
inspirational  books  such  as  Field's  The  Com  Lady,  Carney's  Country  Life 
and  Country  School,  Eggleston's  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  and  Hoosier  School 
Boy,  Grayson's  Adventures  in  Contentment  and  Adventures  in  Friendship, 
and  others  adapted  to  the  community  needs  and  bearing  upon  the  &rm 
and  the  fanner,  upon  his  occupations,  his  home,  and  his  daily  round  of 
duties.  Always  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  teacher  must  study  the 
community  and  be  of  practical  service  to  the  people  in  it.  A  set  <rf  ques- 
tions similar  to  these  is  then  given: 

Where  will  you  find  material  on; 
I.  How  to  raise  alfalfa 
3.  How  to  build  a  silo 

3.  Rotation  of  crops 

4.  Sweet  dover 

5.  Canning  fruit 

6.  Tobacco-curing  and  marketing 

7.  Means  of  improving  the  8(nl 

8.  Spraying 

9.  Babcock  test 
[o.  Weeds 

[X.  Birds  of  value  to  the  fanner 
l2.  Use  of  concrete  on  the  farm 
[3.  Good  roads 

.  Draining  wet  places 
[5.  Poultry-raising 
[6.  Bread  and  bread-making 
7.  Modem  conveniences  for  the  farm  home 
[8.  Preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table 
[9.  Care  of  eggs 

Some  fifty  or  more  subjects  are  listed,  students  suggesting  subjects 
in  which  they  are  interested.  After  a  general  discussion  as  to  possible 
sources  for  material,  each  student  is  asked  to  select  any  one  of  Uiese  in 
which  he  is  the  most  interested  and  write  a  long  theme  on  it,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  lists  all  the  sources  consulted.  As  much  of  this  material  is 
treated  in  public  documents,  the  student  begins  to  realize  the  value  of  these 
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publications  and  gets  his  first  practical  lesson  in  how  and  where  to  procure 
these  documents,  as  well  as  other  inexpensive  reference  material. 

Rural-school  teachers  above  all  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
material  which  will  enable  them  to  keep  their  libraries  up  to  date  with  the 
least  expense.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  value  of  public 
documents,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  the  value  of  bulletins  and 
monographs  from  educational  institutions,  and  pamphlets  from  big  manu- 
&cturing  concerns.  These  last,  while  sent  out  as  advertising,  are  valuable 
acquisitions  to  the  small  library.  For  example,  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  sends  out  a  little  bulletin,  Far  Better  Crops^  in  which 
s^pear  splendid  chapters  by  experts  on  "Care  and  Protection  of  Farm 
£quq>ment,"  "Wheat  Crop,"  "Com  Crop,"  and  others.  Another  pam- 
phlet by  the  same  firm,  called  Golden  Stream^  gives  the  leading  dairy  breeds, 
tdls  how  to  care  for  dairy  products,  etc.  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company 
send  out  a  bulletin  on  Approved  Methods  for  Home  Laundering^  which  is 
very  valuable  in  a  rural  community  where  the  laundering  is  done  at  heme. 
RaOroad  and  steamship  guides  are  another  valuable  source.  This  is  mate- 
rial which  it  will  pay  the  teacher  to  know  about.  We  supply  students  with 
mimeographed  lists  of  such  material  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Of  course  every  teacher  will  not  want  all  of  the  material  we  discuss. 
We  always  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  in:q[>ortance  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  farmer,  of  studing  the  community,  and  of  knowing  the  needs,  and 
always  and  forever  trying  to  co-operate  with  agencies,  which  are  abeady 
established,  such  as  farmers'  clubs,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  of  trying  to  for- 
ward the  cause  of  good  farming,  and  of  being  constantly  on  the  alert  to  see 
what  other  teachers  have  found  successful 

Frankly,  if  I  were  a  rural-school  teacher  I  should  not  be  so  much 
interested  in  whether  or  not  a  child  read  the  classics,  but  I  should  be 
tremendously  interested  in  finding  out  every  child's  hobby,  whether  it 
were  poultry  or  orchards,  bees  or  dairying,  and,  having  found  out,  I  should 
help  him  to  all  the  books  available  on  that  subject,  so  that  when  he  leaves 
school  he  may  have  enough  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  that  one  thing  to 
be  able  to  make  more  of  a  success  along  that  line  than  his  father  did  before 
him. 

If  we  want  the  library  to  be  the  great  continuation  school  for  boys  and 
girls  we  must  early  acquaint  them  with  its  resources.  Last  winter  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  in  a  social-center  library.  At  first  the  men 
and  b<^  looked  askance  at  the  library  and  passed  by  the  door  to  go  to  the 
poolroom,  billiard-room,  and  any  one  of  the  several  other  activities  in 
operation.  Gradually,  however,  they  b^an  to  drop  into  the  library  to 
look  at  the  daily  paper.  We  set  about  to  discover  the  various  occupations 
of  these  men  and  the  next  time  they  came  in  had  books  relating  to  their 
work  for  them  to  examine.  In -two  short  months  we  had  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  men  coming  regularly  once  a  week  for  technical  books.    One 
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carpenter  said  to  me,  ''I  didn't  know  a  library  had  books  on  carpentry, 
I  thought  they  were  all  love  story  books.''  And  another  man  said  he  had 
found  out  that  the  "library  ain't  only  to  brag  about." 

As  soon  as  the  teachers  realize  how  tremendously  the  library  can  sup- 
plement and  vitalize  their  teaching,  the  libraries  in  the  rural  school  will 
grow  and  the  right  use  of  the  material  will  follow. 

How  shall  this  training  be  given  in  the  rural  schook  ?  The  geography, 
history,  and  language  classes  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  the  work. 
The  opening  exercises  may  be  utilized.  The  old  game  of  "stand  up  and 
spell  down"  may  furnish  the  model  on  which  to  conduct  an  exercise  in 
reference  work.  After  a  pupil  has  had  the  various  tools  explained  to  him 
he  must  learn  to  use  them  by  being  referred  to  them  not  once  but  many 
times.  Let  the  teacher  begin  referring  to  them  the  first  day  of  school  and 
keep  it  up  every  day  of  the  year. 

We  follow  a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  our  library:  we  never  answer  a 
question  for  a  student  that  he  can  answer  for  himself.  Many  times  when 
students  apply  for  help  and  we  are  driven  just  at  that  minute,  the  easiest 
possible  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  would  be  to  answer  their  questions; 
but  we  want  our  students  to  have  the  ability  to  stand  alone  and  help  them- 
selves when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  to  help  them.  Our  question  to  an 
applicant  for  help  is,  "Where  have  you  looked?"  We  do  this  to  familiar- 
ize him  with  authors  and  get  him  out  of  the  red,  blue,  and  green  book 
habit.  Many  times  he  is  on  the  right  track.  If  he  is  not,  we  set  him  aright 
by  giving  suggestions  as  to  the  particular  book  in  which  an  answer  might 
be  liu-king,  and  always  we  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  until  he  has  finally 
found  the  information  desired.  The  next  time  a  similar  question  comes 
up,  it  will  be  solved  with  less  effort,  and  the  next  time  almost  automatically. 
The  teacher  will  soon  discover  that  these  lessons  are  time-savers  rather 
than  time-constuners,  and  the  pupils  will  be  forming  library  habits  which 
will  hold  them  after  their  school  days  are  over. 

The  teacher  should  be  so  thoroly  saturated  with  her  subject  that  the 
minute  a  question  comes  up  she  will  know  whether  the  card  catalog,  the 
reference  book,  or  the  magazine  will  be  her  surest  source,  and  she  should 
endeavor  to  transmit  that  power  to  her  pupils.  Many  of  you  here  have 
spent  hours  in  searching  for  a  bit  of  information  you  mi^t  have  found  in 
five  minutes  if  you  had  been  trained  in  school  to  know  your  tools. 

Without  this  training,  the  librarian,  teacher,  and  pupils  are  handi- 
ci^ped  in  their  work  and  the  library  fails  of  its  greatest  usefulness.  Such 
training  is  infinitely  more  valuable  in  later  life  than  knowing  a  few  text- 
books from  cover  to  cover. 

My  plea  in  closing  is  that  rural  teachers  be  so  trained  in  the  use  of 
books  that  the  rural  library  will  be  the  true  center  of  the  community. 
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III.    COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROM  THE  RURAL^CHOOL 

LIBRARY 

(prepared  by  ELIZABETH  B.  WALES,  SECRETARY^  lOSSOURI  LIBRARY  COM- 

lOSSIONy  JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO.,  AND  T.  N.  CARVER,  RURAL  SPECIALIST, 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.) 

Your  committee  approached  the  subject  first  from  the  point  of  indi- 
vidual service  and  endeavored  to  secure  data  for  gauging  the  possibility 
of  present  service  in  the  issue  of  books  to  adults  in  the  community  from  the 
library  of  the  school.  To  do  this  the  old  method  of  a  list  of  questions  was 
followed. 

This  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  state  siq>erintendent  in  every 
state  in  the  union  and  a  supplementary  request  was  sent  to  each  library 
conmiission.  Up  to  June  20  answers  had  been  received  from  twenty- 
eight  states.  The  tabulation  of  the  returns  showed  most  inadequate  records 
of  the  rural-school  libraries.  Three  superintendents  frankly  wrote  that 
th^  had  no  records  that  would  give  the  information.  Many  estimates 
were  given  and  in  states  from  which  two  reports  were  received  the  (pinions 
of  the  library  commission  and  state  superintendent  were  frequently  at 
variance.  The  states  answering  indicated  that  the  rural  problem  as  stidi 
exists  largely  in  the  northwest,  middle-west,  and  southern  states.  C<m- 
ditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  northwestern  states  show  special 
features  which  bear  differently  upon  the  problem  of  the  rural-school  library. 
(See  appendix  for  tabulated  statement.) 

In  answer  to  the  question  regarding  the  nimiber  of  books  in  rural-school 
libraries  suited  to  adult  circulation^  a  percentage  was  shown,  bom  one- 
tenth  to  one-half  of  the  schook  having  enough  books;  out  of  twenty-one 
answers  to  the  questions  concerning  the  kind  of  books,  only  six  believe 
the  rural  schools  are  likely  to  have  the  books  needed;  two  say  the  books 
have  been  selected  with  too  much  reference  to  the  adult  reader  (New  York 
and  Virginia).  The  question  of  management  evoked  twenty-three  answers, 
twenty  of  which  mentioned  the  teacher  as  the  distributing  (^cer.  In  most 
cases,  it  was  hdd  the  teacher  should  do  the  work  out  of  school  hours.  The 
common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  school  board  would  be  justified  by  the 
opinion  of  the  community  in  encouraging  such  work  by  the  teacher;  two 
states  thought  the  board  might  object  to  such  use  of  the  schod  library 
(Missouri  and  South  Dakota);  two  others  thought  the  community  q[>ini<»i 
would  not  justify  such  work  at  present  (Minnesota  and  Virginia). 

On  account  of  the  small  proportions  of  the  answers  received,  your 
committee  does  not  believe  that  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  questionnaire  regarding  the  ability  of  the  rural  school  to  undertake 
the  work.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  present  condition  of  the  rural 
schools  does  not  fit  them  to  be  the  center  of  this  extension  work  if  it  is  to 
be  done  efficiently.    The  constant  tendency,  however,  to  better  the  rural 
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school,  to  secure  a  more  permanent  teacher  for  the  rural  school,  as  well  as 
to  develop  the  consolidated  school  for  the  rural  district,  holds  out  con- 
siderable hope  for  the  future,  and  we  hold  the  ideal  condition  in  mind 
in  making  die  following  suggestions. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  this  service  from  the  rural-school 
library  along  definite  oonmiunity  lines  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  indi- 
vidual culture.  Let  the  teachers  get  in  touch  with  the  county  agricultural 
agent  and  the  state  college  of  agriculture.  A  good  consulting  committee 
might  be  made  up  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  county 
agricultural  agent,  and  the  secretary  of  the  local  farmers'  association. 

Get  some  of  the  free  bulletins  concerning  agricultural  problems.  Gather 
the  district  school  families  at  the  scfaoolhouse  and  read  from  one  of  these 
bulletins  of  method.  Cases  have  been  known  where  much  interest  has 
been  taken  in  such  reading  by  those  who  heard  it  Disagreement  may  be 
discovered  and  discussion  may  be  encouraged.  Often  it  is  not  the  high 
railroad  rates  but  the  expense  of  hauling  to  the  railroad  station  vrbicb, 
produces  the  undue  cost  of  transportation;  often  the  farmer  does  not  know 
what  it  costs  him  to  raise  axq)s.  Questions  like  these  will  assist  in  with- 
drawing the  attention  of  the  community  from  the  national  questions  to  a 
consideration  of  its  own  economic  welfare.  Many  a  company  of  people 
wfll  enjoy  a  book  if  it  is  read  to  them  better  than  if  they  had  to  exert  them- 
selves to  read  it. 

The  organization  of  consolidated  schods  and  county  or  towi^hip  high 
scbools  forms  an  excellent  nucleus  for  this  progressive  community  work. 
Wherever  possible  an  agricultural  library  should  be  collected  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  and  cotmty  agent. 

Further  work  is  suggested  as  follows:  Select  a  few  states  that  are  now 
developing  under  the  cotmty  agricultural  agent  and  keep  in  touch  widi 
their  experience. 

From  the  state  superintendent  of  schools  learn  the  names  of  the  county 
superintendents  where  onnmunity  work  is  being  done;  ask  the  names  of 
teachers  whose  schools  are  doing  this  worL  Write  for  personal  experience 
from  these  coimties  and  schook. 

We  have  pLeaty  of  individual  instances  where  good  service  is  done  by 
the  rural-school  library.  In  each  case  the  initial  effort  has  come  from  the 
teacher  ot  some  progressive  member  of  the  conununity.  Such  work  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  possible  influence  from  outside  but  can  better  be  done 
by  local  enterprise.  L.  H.  Bafley  has  said,  '^I  can  picture  to  myself  a 
rural  library  so  alert  as  to  give  advice  to  its  constituency  where  and  how 
it  may  get  in  touch  with  new  methods  and  discoveries."  This  is  the  ideal 
rural  library  for  which  we  hc^  and  toward  whidh  we  work. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  MORGUE,  THE  LIBRARY,  AND  THE 

SCHOOL 

W.  DAWSON  JOHNSTON,  LIBRARIAN,  PUBUC  LIBRARY,  ST.  PAXIL,  MINN. 

The  scrapboc^  is  one  of  the  most  honored  of  all  books  in  the  libiary, 
but  the  '' morgue"  as  a  department  of  the  library  has  not  as  yet  received 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  was  established  in  the  St.  Paul  public 
library  as  early  as  1892,  but  it  was  not  until  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion conference  of  1909  and  the  discussion  excited  by  the  descrq)tion  of  the 
Youlh's  Companion  reference  library  in  the  following  year  that  it  received 
serious  consideration  from  librarians. 

The  present  condition  of  historical  science,  the  present  condition  of  the 
literature  of  current  questions,  particularly  journalistic  literature,  and 
the  experience  of  librarians  in  this  new  departm^t  make  a  review  of  the 
subject  desirable  on  this  occasion. 

Recent  criticism  indicates  that  oiur  historical  literature  must  be  classed 
with  fiction,  that  the  study  of  history  must  be  delegated  to  specialists,  and 
that  historical  method,  while  of  the  greatest  value  in  scientific  research,  is  of 
less  value  in  instruction  than  the  method  of  observation. 

This  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  scientist  and  educator  toward  history 
must  be  accompanied  and  is  in  fact  being  accompanied  by  a  diange  in  the 
relation  of  the  librarian  to  this  subject.  It  is  more  and  more  widely  recog- 
nized that  good  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
of  greater  importance  to  a  conmiunity  than  material  relating  to  the  six- 
teenth c^itury,  and  material  relating  to  local  affairs  more  useful  than  the 
most  valuable  histories  of  the  greatest  cities  of  antiquity. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  establishing  these  new  standards 
of  intelligence  is  the  newspaper.  The  newq>aper  has  created  a  demand 
for  current  and  local  information  and  has  done  much  to  satisfy  the  demand 
which  it  has  created,  but  it  has  not  done  everything.  In  order  to  secure 
as  large  a  circulation  as  possible,  the  newspaper  confines  itself  largely  to  the 
news  and  gives  as  large  a  variety  of  news  as  possible. 

Careful  discussions  of  current  problems  are  left  for  the  most  part  to 
writers  for  the  metropolitan  magazines,  and  the  study  of  these  discussbns 
is  left  to  the  readers  of  these  magazines.  The  domination  of  Wall  Street 
in  finance  is  as  a  consequence  paralleled  in  a  measure  by  the  dominaticm  of 
Grub  Street  in  the  world  of  ideas. 

A  partial  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  found  in  a  few 
places  in  the  publication  of  local  magazines.  These  are  issued  either  by  a 
municipal  biureau  or  by  a  dvic  organization  and  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  published. 

In  communities  where  no  such  publications  exist,  the  library  is  doing 
something  to  meet  this  need  and  will,  I  believe,  do  more  and  more.  In 
^he  first  place,  it  must  preserve  local  news  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  news  and 
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preserve  it  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  be  as  accessible  as  it  is  in  the  newspaper 
morgue.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  cvJl  from  non-local  soxirces  all  the 
most  important  material  relating  to  questions  of  local  interest  and  make 
that  equally  accessible.  In  other  words,  it  must  preserve  the  best  in  the 
local  press  as  far  as  it  can.  It  must  furnish  information  of  interest  to  the 
masses  and  also  information  of  interest  to  the  specialist  only.  It  must  repre- 
sent not  only  the  opinion  of  the  majority  but  also  that  of  the  minority. 

The  material  in  this  new  department  of  the  library  is  unboimd.  It 
consists  of  pamphlets,  booklets,  circulars,  broadsides,  magazine  excerpts, 
newspaper  clippings,  letters,  manuscript  memoranda,  maps,  views,  plans, 
portraits,  and  cartoons;  advertising  literature,  institutional  announce- 
ments, trade  catalogs,  and  the  literature  of  propaganda. 

It  comes  from  such  sources  as  those  described  by  Miss  Booth  in  her 
article  on  ''Material  on  Geography  Which  May  Be  Obtained  Free  or  at 
Small  Cost,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  Geography  for  Janxiary,  1914 
(reprinted  by  th^  American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board,  1914, 
ten  cents).  It  is  taken  from  duplicate  magazines  which  have  been  either 
purchased  for  circulation  or  presented  to  the  library  by  subscribers  who  do 
not  wish  to  preserve  files.  It  is  taken  also  from  discarded  or  duplicate 
newspapers  ^ew  York  public  library.  Report  for  1913). 

PREPARATION  OF  ICATERIAL  FOR  FILE 

The  importance  of  making  this  material  immediately  accessible,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  it  has  for  the  most  part  mere  fugitive  value, 
makes  it  tmdesirable  that  time  and  money  should  be  spent  in  accessioning 
or  catalo^g  it.    It  is  essentially  material  received  on  approval. 

The  aim  being  to  make  this  material  as  accessible  as  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  cataloging  altogether,  to  post- 
pone it,  or  to  abbreviate  it. 

In  the  District  of  Coliunbia  public  library,  the  rule  is  to  catalog  a 
pamphlet  if  printed  cards  are  obtainable  and  enter  it  in  both  official  and 
public  catalogs  by  author  and  subject.  The  cards  are  stamped  '' Pam- 
phlet collection— consult  assistant  in  reference  room." 

Other  material  is  referred  to,  as  in  the  Harvard  University  library,  by 
multigraphed  cards  on  which  the  subject  is  t3q>ewritten  and  the  following 
is  printed,  ''For  pamphlet  material  and  clippings  on  this  subject  consult 
assistant  in  reference  room." 

It  is  certain  that  the  latter  practice  is  to  be  preferred  except  for  special 
classes  of  literature  and  in  special  libraries.  Neither  the  use  of  library 
catalogs  nor  the  use  of  this  material  warrants  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  involved  even  in  temporary  entries,  or  even  the  expenditure  involved 
in  filing  cards  already  prepared. 

The  absence  of  a  record  in  the  catalog  will,  however,  make  carefid 
classification  of  the  material  more  essential.    In  the  St.  Paul  library,  a 
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much  modified  dictionary  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  found  most  satis- 
factory despite  the  fact  that  the  decimal  system  of  classification  is  used  in 
shelving  the  book  collections.  For  example^  literature  relating  to  an 
individual  institution  is  filed  with. the  literature  of  oth^  institutkms  of 
the  same  class^  and  excerpts  relating  to  an  artist  are  filed  with  excerpts  relat- 
ing to  other  artists  of  the  same  school.  This  practice  makes  desirable  a 
list  of  subject  headings  and  cross-references  used.  The  heading  is  written 
on  the  left  margin  of  the  pamphlet. 

It  is  possible  to  mount  the  material  thus  collected  and  classified  or  to 
inclose  it  unmoimted  in  envelopes  or  folders. 

The  New  York  public  library,  which  has  only  recently  been  able  to 
inaugurate  such  a  collection,  mounts  pamphlets  and  clij^ings  alike  on 
manila  backs  i\  by  io|  inches.  Material  which  extends  beyond  the 
mounts  is  folded  to  a  convenient  size  and  clips  used  to  preserve  the  folds. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  library,  manila  envelopes  without  fisaps  large 
enough  to  hold  t3rpewriter  paper,  Le.,  9  by  ii^  inches,  are  used.  In  other 
libnu'ies,  the  more  accessible  folders  of  the  same  size  are  used  also,  mounts 
being  used  only  for  pictures  and  similar  material  and  envelopes  for  the 
smaller  formats  and  large  collections  of  loose  material. 

In  St.  Paul,  the  newspaper  clippings  have  been  preserved  in  a  separate 
file  mounted  by  means  of  round-head  paper  fasteners  on  cover  paper  cut 
9  by  i2\  inches  and  folded  in  three  to  form  a  case  9  by  4.  Other  libraries 
ke^  newq>q>er  clippings  in  envelopes,  size  4  by  9}  inches. 

The  collections  are  kq>t  in  vertical  filing  cabinets  and  guide  cards  are 
inserted  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  more  useful  material  The  cabinets 
are  installed  in  the  reading-room  with  other  reference  materiaL  As  n^udly 
as  envelopes  or  folders  become  filled,  or  as  the  material  in  them  becomes 
antiquated,  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  vertical  files  in  the  reading-4xxmi 
and  placed  in  pamphlet  boxes  in  the  stack,  a  dummy  card  being  inserted 
in  their  place,  which  reads,  ''See  shelves."  Whether  the  pamphlet  boxes 
shall  be  shelved  in  that  part  of  the  stack  nearest  the  reading-room  or  with 
the  other  literature  of  the  subject,  and  how  long  it  shall  be  preserved 
depends  altogether  on  its  use. 

In  the  larger  libraries,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  divide  the  col- 
lection, keying  material  of  general  interest  on  current  questions  in  the 
general  reading-room  and  sending  other  material  to  the  qpedal  reading- 
rooms.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  library,  for  example,  material  on 
industries  is  sent  to  the  industrial  department,  and  in  the  Chicago  public 
library  current  material  on  theatrical  and  dramatic  subjects  is  kept  in  the 
study  room  for  women. 

The  importance  of  having  this  kind  of  material  readily  accessible  and 
the  difficulty  of  replacing  it  make  it  unwise  to  circulate  it  with  the  some 
freedom  with  which  books  are  lent.  The  package  libraries  of  the  Minne- 
sota Library  Commission  and  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extenaon 
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Division  are,  however,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  material  should  circulate, 
and,  if  urban  communities  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges  whidi  rural  communi- 
ties possess,  it  must  circulate  with  the  greatest  freedom  possiUe. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  librarian  make  better  use  of  news- 
paper and  otho"  material  on  current  questions.  Teachers  also  must  study 
newspapers  and  newspaper  methods  and  give  instruction  to  their  pupils  in 
the  use  of  newspaper  and  newq>aper  methods.  There  can  be  no  better 
material  for  the  study  of  civics,  as  many  have  found;  there  can  be  no 
better  exercise  in  the  art  of  reading  than  that  which  is  necessary  in  skimming 
a  newq>q)er;  and  there  can  be  no  better  introduction  to  library  methods 
than  that  involved  in  deciding  on  subject  headings  for  material  which  is 
tobefikd. 

The  newspaper  is  the  truly  common  school. 


LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOLS:     EDUCATIONAL   CO-OPERATION 

WILUS  H.  KESSLy  LIBRARIAN,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  EMPORU,  KANS. 

A-Xompilation  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  co-operation  between 
library  and  school,  edited  by  A.  E.  Bostwick,  librarian,  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  is  being  publidied  this  simuner.  It  is  a  most  inspiring  summary 
of  developments  from  1876  to  191 1.  From  an  examination  of  the  table  of 
contents,  however,  one  gains  an  impression  that  the  co-operation  has  been 
almost  solely  on  the  part  of  the  libraries.  Now  you  can't  co-operate  with 
a  man  who  does  not  Imow  and  understand  you.  Equally,  to  co-operate,  you 
must  know  and  understand  your  man.  Moreover,  you  can't  co-operate 
with  a  man  who  does  not  co-operate  with  you. 

Without  being  alarmists  and  without  reflecting  upon  anyone,  let  us  face 
the  facts:  How  many  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction  really 
know  and  value  the  school  library  ?  How  many  county  s  uperintendents  in 
your  state  adequately  know  and  value  the  school  library?  Is  it  the 
majority  or  the  minority  of  cities  and  towns  in  your  state  that  have  school 
libraries  worthy  the  name  ?  Answer  the  same  question  for  the  rural  schools 
of  your  state.  How  many  of  the  190  odd  public  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States  have  adequate  library  facilities  ?  Answer  the  same  question 
for  the  small  colleges  and  for  the  universities  known  to  you. 

In  the  struggle  for  adequate  libraries  in  all  schools,  we  have  touched 
only  the  outer  edge  of  the  field.  The  problem  before  us  now  is  to  make 
our  coK>peration  educational.  We  must  maintain  the  teacher's  attitude 
and  method.  We  must  have  frequent  contact  with  teadiers  like  the  power- 
ful meeting  yesterday  morning  with  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.  The  library  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association 
must  continue  to  attract  teachers,  as  it  did  yesterday  afternoon  out  at  the 
University  Farm.    We  shall  not  get  at  all  parts  of  the  field  until  there  are 
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well-supported  library  sections  in  connection  with  professional  bodies  of 
teachers  such  as  the  Central  Association  of  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West,  the  Modem  Language 
Association,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association.  We  shall  thus 
make  progress  from  the  top  downward  till  the  whole  educational  field  is 
permeated  by  the  library  idea. 

The  Library  Department  of  this  Association  might  well  adopt  a  perma- 
nent policy  or  program  of  work  to  be  accomplished,  the  various  steps  to  be 
outlined  clearly  and  to  be  kept  before  us  tmtil  finished.  Probably  most  of 
the  conmiittees  should  be  permanent,  or  nearly  so,  in  membersh^>  and 
function.  The  office  of  secretary  might  well  be  permanent,  for  long  periods 
at  least  The  advisability  should  be  considered  of  holding  at  least  occa- 
sional meetings  of  this  department  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence— fully  as  much  in  order  that  the  superin- 
tendents may  get  at  us  as  that  we  may  influence  the  superintendents.  In 
both  cases  there  should  be  progress  from  the  top  down. 

What  should  be  the  relation  of  these  various  library  departments? 
One  answer  is:  Make  the  School  Library  Section  of  the  American  Library 
Association  the  organization  for  the  discussion  and  accomplishment  of  pro- 
fessional library  interests  in  the  educational  field.  Make  the  several  library 
departments,  and  especially  the  Library  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  co-operating  points.  And  let  the  co-operation  be 
mutual  and  real. 


NORMAL^CHOOL  TRAINING  IN  LIBRARY  METHODS 

DELIA  G.  OVrrZ,  UBRASIAN,  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  lOLWAUKEE,  WIS. 

When  I  was  invited  to  discuss  the  subject  of  ^'Normal-School  Training 
in  Library  Methods,"  I  was  asked  to  outline  the  following:  How  much 
should  be  attempted  according  to  the  periods  allotted?  Which  are  the 
most  important  things,  and  what  is  the  order  of  their  importance  ? 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  library  methods 
in  schools  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  reasons  for  giving  these  courses 
have  seemed  so  apparent,  that  it  would  appear  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
subject  again.  But  when  we  read  the  report  of  the  Library  Dq>artment 
of  this  Asusodation  of  last  July,  we  see  that,  as  yet,  there  is  no  tmiformity 
of  requirement  in  the  normal  schools,  and,  tmtil  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges  adopt  some  sort  of  standard  for  these  courses,  the  library  instruc- 
tion in  the  grades  and  high  schools  will  continue  to  be  given  in  the  hit- 
and-miss  fashion  in  which  it  is  being  given  today. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  give  to  teachers  in 
training  courses  in  library  methods.  What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  tho 
not  new,  will  be  based  directly  on  e]q>erience. 
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My  plea,  then,  is  for  a  required  ten-weeks  course  in  reference  work  in 
every  normal  school.  This  course  should  be  planned  with  two  objects  in 
view:  first,  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  student  himself;  and,  second,  the 
value  of  the  work  to  the  children  the  student  is  to  teach.  The  course 
should  teach  the  student  the  intelligent  use  of  all  library  tools  such  as  the 
card  catalog,  periodical  indexes,  and  bibliographies.  It  should  make  him 
familiar  with  a  group  of  books  of  ready  reference:  the  Statesman's  Yearbook^ 
the  almanacs,  the  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  books  of  quotations,  debating 
aids,  newspapers  and  periodical  literatiure,  and  public  dociunents;  the 
material  that  may  be  secured  from  various  manufacturing  concerns,  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines,  and  educational  institutions.  It  should  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  various  institutions  to  which  he  may  apply  for  aid  in 
case  the  school  library  is  lacking  the  material  he  needs.  And  ^>ecial 
emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  value  of  the  course  in  library  work  for  the 
grades  and  high  schooL  This  latter  work  should  be  further  emphasized 
by  requiring  students  to  do  practice  work  in  connection  with  the  points 
discussed. 

Some  there  are  who  think  this  work  may  best  be  taught  by  the  indi- 
vidual teachers  in  connection  with  the  special  subjects  taught.  I  disagree 
most  heartily. 

In  the  words  of  J.  Cotton  Dana: 

There  are  still  those  among  the  tearhlng  force  who  cannot  see  dearly  the  i^ace  of  the 
library  in  the  educational  field;  there  are  others  who  are  so  interested  in  their  own  spedal 
field  of  teaching  and  so  thoroly  satisfied  with  just  what  they  have  been  doing  along  thdr 
own  line  that  they  do  not  care  to  go  out  of  well-worn  paths.  There  are  others,  however, 
and  h^pily  this  is  the  larger  number,  who  do  realize  the  place  and  the  value  of  the  library. 
But  some  even  of  these  fed  that  there  is  so  much  ground  to  be  covered  and  so  little  time 
in  ^diich  to  do  the  work  that  anything  not  actually  required  by  the  course  of  study  will 
have  to  be  ezduded  or  their  classes  will  not  measure  up  to  the  final  test  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  librarian's  training  has  emphasized  the  use  of 
books  as  tools;  she  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task.  It  therefore  appears 
best  to  me  that  the  librarian  give  this  work. 

The  course  will  fail,  however,  of  its  greatest  usefulness  unless  the 
librarian  plans  the  course  so  that  it  will  correlate  with  the  work  being  done 
by  the  other  teachers;  all  problems  assigned  must  have  immediate  bearing 
on  the  work  being  done  in  the  school. 

Again  the  librarian  seems  to  be  the  one  best  fitted  to  do  this  work, 
because  she  is  in  direct  touch  with  all  departments  as  no  other  member  of 
the  faculty.  In  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected,  after  the  lectures  on 
a  certain  phase  of  the  work  are  given— for  example,  the  lecture  on  reference 
books— each  student  is  given  a  set  of  problems  bearing  on  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. The  English  dq)artment  the  following  day  or  days  will  use  these 
problems  as  a  basis  for  their  oral  and  written  themes.  Other  sets  are  given 
in  geogn^hy,  botany,  history;  the  student  in  these  special  Subjects  selects 
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one  of  the  problems  in  eith^  or  both  oi  these  sets  as  abasisf<vakHigtheine 
and  is  given  credit  for  it  by  the  geography,  botany,  or  sodology  dquut- 
ment  as  the  case  may  be.  In  like  manner  when  the  magazine  indexes  are 
discussed,  sets  of  problems  on  current  events  are  given,  eadi  student 
selecting  a  txsfpic  and  either  compiling  a  bibliography  or  writing  a  short 
theme.  Credit  for  this  is  given  in  the  civics  class.  Thus  the  student  b^;ins 
to  feel  that  this  work  is  of  immediate  practical  value  to  him  in  his  work. 
While  the  librarian  gives  the  course,  therefore,  it  is  in  the  interest  or  indif- 
ference of  the  teachers  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  wcxk  lies.  The 
great  cry  is  for  the  practical;  as  soon  as  you  convince  teachers  and  pupik 
that  the  work  is  of  immediate  practical  value  your  battle  is  won. 

The  comparison  of  the  rdative  merits  of  the  magazines  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  part  of  the  course.  As  a  result  of  the  work  along 
this  line  started  in  the  rrference  course,  the  members  of  a  class  in  dvks 
subscribed  for  The  Survey  for  three  months;  members  of  a  history  class 
took  either  Current  Opinion^  Review  of  ReviewSf  or  The  Literary  Digesi  far 
the  same  length  of  time;  and  a  class  in  English  subscribed  for  the  AUamUc 
MarUUy  for  three  months  for  their  work  on  the  essay.  The  introduction  of 
these  magazines  as  texts  emphasized  as  nothing  else  could  the  value  of  the 
magazme  in  current  history  as  supplementing  and  bringing  iq>  to  date  the 
material  in  the  textbooks. 

The  course  in  reference  work  is  required  of  all  stud^ts  who  enter  the 
Milwaukee  Normal  School  and  is  given  preferably  the  first  quarter  so  the 
student  may  have  this  introduction  to  all  his  tools  at  the  very  b^;inning 
of  his  work.  The  verdict  passed  by  teachers  and  students  is  that  this  woric 
is  most  valuable. 

No  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  teach  till  she  has  taken  a  course 
that  gives  her  such  an  acquaintance  with  children's  books  as  will  enable 
her  to  direct  wisely  the  reading  habits  of  her  pupils.  Such  a  course  mi^t 
well  consbt  of  the  following:  history  of  bookmaking;  earliest  records; 
history  of  writing  and  famous  manuscripts;  origin  and  development  of 
printing;  early  printers;  noted  modem  presses;  book  illustration;  growth 
of  the  book  trade;  princq>les  and  aids  in  book  selection;  study  oi  types  of 
the  best  children's  books;  story-telling,  what  stories  to  tell  and  how  to  tell 
them;  also  how  to  arrange  stories  from  the  classics  for  dramatization;  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  including  bodu  on  science,  history,  geography, 
should  be  included. 

A  course  as  mapped  out  above  would  take  at  least  ten  weeks.  This 
work  should  be  given  by  someone  in  the  English  department  with  the  prop&[ 
qualifications  for  the  woric. 

And  lastly  there  should  be  in  at  least  one  normal  sdiool  in  each  state 
a  course  designed  for  teacher-librarians  with  the  aim  of  preparing  a  few 
teachers  to  organize  and  administer  small  school  libraries.  Admission 
to  this  course  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  taken  the  other 
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two  courses  and  should  include  the  following:  helps  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  school  libraries;  guides  to  the  choice  of  books  for  individual 
reading;  school  and  public-library  interrelations;  ordering  of  books; 
mechanical  preparation  of  the  book  for  the  shelf;  classification  of  books; 
cataloging;  administration;  care  of  material  other  than  books,  i.e.y 
pamfdiletSy  public  documents,  dippings,  pictures,  educational  exhibits, 
etc.;  how  to  make  the  resources  of  the  public  and  school  library  available 
to  pupils  in  school;  library  lessons  in  the  grades. 

If  the  school  library  is  to  come  into  its  own  and  be  the  laboratory  for 
students  while  at  school  and  the  continuation  school  for  all  after  leaving 
school,  it  is  very  necessary  that  this  instruction  be  given  in  all  schools. 


A  NORMAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE  HIGH^CHOOL  LIBRARY 

MARIE  A.  NEWBERRY,  R£FER^2^C£  ASSISTANT,  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Why  do  we  need  a  normal  budget  for  the  high-school  library  ?  To  show 
school  superintendents,  scho(d  boards,  and  taxpayers  just  what  the  probable 
first  cost  will  be  and  what  to  expect  as  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Not  only 
must  we  be  prepared  to  prove  that  the  library  is  of  great  value  in  the  high 
school,  but  we  must  also  be  ready  to  state  the  cost  and  show  that  it  is  a 
wise  investment  of  public  funds.  Here  is  oiu:  work.  We  who  have  been 
administering  high-school  libraries  under  various  conditions  and  situations 
must  pass  on  the  knowledge  gained  as  to  primary  cost  and  maintenance 
and  incidentally  help  and  be  helped  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem. 

There  are  many  conditicms  affecting  the  budget:  the  size  of  school, 
size  of  library,  and  the  existence  of  a  public  library  in  the  town  come  imme- 
diately to  mind.  Location  of  the  library  in  the  school  building  lessens  the 
cost  materially,  because  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  and  possibly  part  of 
the  equipment,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  and  cases,  come  from  the  general 
school  fund  in  such  instances.  Another  important  element  is  the  existence 
of  the  school  library  as  a  part  of  the  publk  library  system  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent institution.  In  the  first,  the  cost  of  certain  routine  work,  as  cata- 
loging, could  be  defrayed  from  the  general  library  fund.  However,  many 
feel  that  the  cataloging  of  the  high-school  library  is  far  more  satisfactory 
when  done  under  the  direction  of  the  high-school  librarian  who  knows  the 
demand  made  upon  the  catalog  from  day  to  day.  When  the  high-school 
library  is  an  independent  institution,  it  is  more  easily  adapted  in  adminis- 
tration and  form  to  the  needs  of  the  school  than  when  it  has  also  to  main- 
tain itself  as  a  part  of  another  system  with  different  ideals  and  needs. 

The  amount  of  money  available  has  also  been  a  factor.  Many  a  school 
librarian  is  told  how  much  she  may  have  and  with  this  she  does  the  best 
she  can,  be  it  little  or  much.    The  preparation  of  the  normal  budget  would 
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enable  her  to  test  her  work,  and  would  also  provide  a  standard  for  the 
school  authorities  to  determine  whether  or  not  adequate  results  are  attained 
for  a  stated  expenditure. 

Not  long  ago  a  high-school  librarian  said  that  ''socials"  were  the  means 
by  which  her  library  was  financed,  and  we  all  know  how  tmcertain  that  is. 
Yet  this  librarian  has  displayed  remarkable  ability  in  winning  the  co- 
operation of  others.  The  manual-training  department  of  this  school  made 
filing-cases  for  pictures  and  clippings,  and  equipped  the  library  while 
obtaining  training  in  the  use  of  tools.  Such  co-operation  might  make  the 
furniture  less  e]q>ensive  and  would  tend  to  decrease  its  defacement  and  so 
be  an  aid  to  discipline. 

What  are  the  necessary  initial  e]q>enses  of  a  high-school  library?  First 
of  ally  salary  of  the  librarian.  You  would  not  think  of  installing  expensive 
physical  laboratory  aiq>aratus  without  having  a  teacher  who  knows  and 
tmderstands  its  use  in  education.  It  is  more  necessary  to  have  a  librarian 
who  knows  and  tmderstands  the  use  of  the  library  in  education,  because 
more  pupils  are  directly  affected  thereby.  The  salary  of  this  librarian  will 
vary  with  salaries  in  the  school  system,  but  in  any  case  should  equal  that 
of  the  head  of  any  other  department,  and  her  qualifications  should  be  as 
high.  Library  schools  are  refusing  to  send  out  graduates  to  positions  pay- 
ing less  than  eight  htmdred  to  a  thousand  dollars  per  year;  if  this  amount 
is  above  the  salary  of  a  department  head  in  a  given  school  S3rstem,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  summer  library  schools.  But  for  this  important  posi- 
tion keep  the  standard  as  well  as  the  salary  as  high  as  for  your  best  teachers 
and  see  in  addition  that  the  person  selected  has  had  some  q>ecial  library 
training. 

An  inefficient  librarian  with  fine  library  equipment  will  do  less  than  a 
a^ble  person  with  poor  equq>ment.  Therefore,  I  say,  first  the  salary  of 
the  librarian;  and,  second,  equipment,  room,  books,  chairs,  tables,  cases, 
library  supplies.  The  cost  of  this  equipment,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  school, 
will  vary  with  the  quality  chosen. 

The  items  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  maintenance  are: 
first,  salary  increases;  second,  book  funds;  third,  periodicals;  fourth,  bind- 
ing; fifth.  Library  of  Congress  cards,  if  used;  sixth,  supplies  and  new 
equipment.  Just  what  these  amounts  will  be  under  the  varying  conditions 
given  above—viz.,  size  of  school,  size  of  library,  its  location  and  unit  of 
administration—- remains  to  be  determined,  and  also  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  funds  expended  for  the  items  under  maintenance. 

We  need  a  stat^nent  of  the  probable  cost  of  necessary  equipment,  of 
that  desirable  but  not  required,  of  the  supplies  needed  for  one  year,  and  of 
the  proper  relative  amount  to  be  reconmiended  for  books,  periodicals,  bind- 
ing, and  supplies.  I  understand  that  the  Conunittee  on  High-School 
Libraries  is  now  at  work  upon  this  and  will  report  when  the  investigations 
are  completed. 
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Diiring  the  past  year,  the  New  York  Hig^-School  Librarians  Associa- 
tion has  been  working  on  the  normal  budget  for  the  hig^-school  libraries 
of  New  York  City;  the  figures  quoted  below  are  taken  from  the  report 
given  by  the  association  to  the  board  of  education.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, if  the  figures  seem  large,  that  they  apply  only  to  the  very  large 
schools  in  the  very  large  cities. 

LnisAST  Expenses  70s  School  of: 


1,000  PnpOs 

SfOOoPupfls 

3,000  PniMls 

Books 

$350.00 
50.00 
60.00 
15.00 
30.00 

$500.00 

75.00 

80.00 
35.00 

45.00 

$750.00 
100.00 

Periodicals 

Binding 

xoo.oo 

36.00 
60.00 

Totals 

$505.00 

$725.00 

$1,046.00 

The  association  recommended  also  that  a  fund  of  from  fifty  to  one 
htmdred  dollars,  according  to  the  size  of  school,  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  librarian  for  library  purposes  without  ordering  thru  the 
board  of  education.  This  is  very  necessary  where  kction  thru  the  board 
would  delay  purdiase  of  books  and  supplies  needed  immediately. 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  figures  supplied  by  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  town  of  about  seven  thousand,  where  a  school  library  was 
established  fifteen  years  ago,  with  an  experienced  librarian  in  charge  ever 
since,  may  be  of  interest.  The  library  serves  not  only  the  high  school,  with 
about  three  himdred  pupils,  but  also  four  graded  schools,  and  is  just  now 
cramped  both  in  growth  and  work  by  its  crowded  quarters.  It  contains 
now  nearly  8,000  voliunes.  In  1899,  $576.94  was  expended  for  library 
purposes,  $300.00  of  which  went  for  salary.  In  1913-14,  $959.33  was 
expended,  of  which  $675.00  was  for  salary.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
library  in  the  fifteen  years  has  not  quite  doubled,  while  the  salary  has  more 
than  doubled.  Three  htmdred  dollars  seems  a  very  small  beginning,  but 
the  high-school  library  fifteen  years  ago  was  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
the  fact  that  this  school  has  been  willing  to  raise  the  salary  so  much  proves 
that  the  efficient  librarian  has  made  the  library  a  success  and  an  active 
force  in  the  school  life.  In  fact,  the  superintendent  sajrs,  ''I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  maintaining  a  school  system  without  a  well-organized  library 
in  the  hands  of  skilful  librarians."  In  1899-1900,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
was  $267.94;  in  1913-14,  $284.33;  ^^'^  ^®  average  for  the  last  four  years 
is  $294.03;  so  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  in  the  small  high 
school  an  annual  appropriation  of  $300. 00  seems  to  be  sufiident.  At  least, 
this  is  a  starting-point  for  discussion. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  seems  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
investment  of  school  funds  in  a  high-school  library,  where  after  a  period  of 
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the  high-school  pupils  have  had  the  advantage  of  their  use.     This  goes  to 
prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ^'eating  one's  cake  and  keeping  it  too." 


HIGH^CHOOL  BRANCHES  OP  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

PUSD  B.  WRIGHT,  UBKASIAN,  PX7BUC  UBHA&Y,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

If  there  has  been  a  failure  in  the  proper  development  of  the  brandi 
library  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  it  has  been  brought  about  fay 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  of  the  actual  needs  of  the 
teacher,  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  the  work  the 
library  is  trying  to  do,  or,  perhi^s,  failiure  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other 
to  co-operate  in  the  work.  This  is  placing  the  blame  where  it  belcHigs — 
on  the  individual  rather  than  on  the  idea. 

The  public  library  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  great  educational  aids, 
but  it  is  developing  rapidly  and  in  no  direction  is  it  accomplishing  more 
than  in  the  establishing  of  branch  libraries.  Some  of  these  are  in  dose 
proximity  to  high  and  grade  schools;  some  are  conducted  by  separate 
boards  under  joint  agreement  as  to  support  and  maintenance;  while  here 
one  may  be  supported  by  the  library  for  school  use,  and  there  an  effort 
may  be  made  to  serve  both  school  and  public  in  a  limited  way.  All  of 
which  shows  that  the  use  of  the  boc^  is  making  its  way.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  however,  its  progress  is  all  too  slow.  How  many  will  recognize 
the  following  as  applying  today  as  well  as  when  written  in  the  School 
Review  for  February,  1906: 

There  u  no  problem  relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  high  school  whidi  is  more 
pressing  than  that  of  the  library.  Scho<d  authorities  have  agitated  the  question  of 
better  buildings,  better  heating  and  ventilation,  until  oonditicxis  in  larger  communities 
are  generally  very  good.  To  those  of  us  who  went  to  school  in  the  old  barracks,  the 
modem  structures  seem  almost  palatial.  Laboratories  for  ph3rBics,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  xodlogy  are  being  rapidly  supi^ied.  In  many  schools  in  the  cities,  they  are  far  better 
than  those  in  the  colleges  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  or  even  better  than  those  In  all  but  a 
few  select  cdleges  now.  But  the  library  problem  has  scarcely  been  toudied.  Few 
books,  few  current  periodicals,  absolutely  no  bound  files  of  the  periodicals,  and  few  of 
the  accessories  of  a  good  library,  is  the  library  story  in  practically  all  schools  in  small 
towns  and  in  most  larger  ones.  I  have  ^Hfiited  a  great  many  sdiook  in  various  states, 
and  the  superintendents  in  piloting  me  about  usually  take  me  to  the  laboratories,  the 
caUnets  of  fossils,  the  pickled  frogs,  the  manual  training  and  the  writing  and  drawing 
exhibits.  I  am  glad  to  see  them  and  have  examined  some  q>lendid  equipment  and  results 
of  work.  But  seldom  am  I  taken  to  a  real  library.  Of  ten  when  I  inquire,  I  am  conducted 
to  a  dose,  stuffy  room,  almost  windoiriess,  the  books  piled  in  confusion,  at  ^riiich  I  am 
not  surprfeed,  for  frequently  most  of  them  are  musty,  abandoned,  dog-eared,  out-of-date 
textbooks.  Intentionally  planned  and  adequately  equyped  rooms  are  as  scarce  as  smt- 
able  laboratories  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

There  is  an  improvement  over  this  occasionally,  for  here  and  there 
^er  the  country,  sdiool  and  library  authorities  are  striving  to  better  condi* 
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tions.  The  work  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Newark,  Brooklyn, 
Utica,  and  some  other  cities  shows  a  decided  advance  over  the  situation 
indicated  by  the  editorial  from  the  School  Review. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  overcome  has  been  that  of  different 
management— the  schools  under  one  body  and  the  library  under  another. 
This  is  not  always  a  source  of  trouble,  but  frequently  is  a  cause  for  disagree- 
ment if  not  real  dissension. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  talking  on  personal  matters,  I  shall 
attempt  to  outline  the  plan  just  put  into  operation  in  Kansas  City.  In 
Elansas  City  the  public  library  is  supported  by  and  tmder  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  For  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  this  makes  for 
ideal  conditions.  In  planning  the  high-school  buildings,  in  addition  to  the 
study  halls  and  school  reference  library,  provisions  were  made  for  distinct 
branch  libraries.  The  library  quarters  just  completed  have  an  actual  shelf 
capacity  of  16,000  voliunes,  fully  supplied  with  modem  library  equipment, 
suscq>tible  of  enlargement.  The  library  is  situated  in  the  comer  of  the 
building,  with  a  main  outside  entrance,  distinct  from  the  school  entrance, 
but  with  a  door  leading  to  a  main  hall  of  the  school  proper.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes,  it  is  a  complete  branch  library,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  answer  every  purpose  of  the  special  school  library.  It  was  planned 
and  will  be  operated  to  meet  the  requirements  voiced  by  Mary  £.  Hall, 
librarian.  Girls  High  School,  Brooklyn,  in  the  Report  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  High-School  Libraries,  made  to  this  section  two  years  ago. 

In  the  management  of  this  branch  of  the  public  library,  it  is  proposed 
during  school  time  to  use  the  reading-room  for  student  use  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  12:30  pjc.,  in  periods  of  45  minutes,  by  classes  of  50  pupils  each,  classes 
or  pupils  being  assigned  by  the  heads  of  the  school  departments.  Thus 
250  pupils  will  use  the  library  daily,  doing  the  work  required  as  well  as 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  a  library.  And  as  to  the  importance 
of  thb,  let  me  quote  the  reflections  of  that  eminent  teacher-librarian,  the 
late  Dr.  Canfield: 

Instruction  in  the  most  efficient  use  of  a  library  should  form  as  important  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  as  instruction  in  language  or  in  history.  It  will  exert  more  influence  on 
the  pupils'  career  than  any  two  subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  The  library,  rather 
than  the  school,  makes  possible  and  probable  a  continuation  of  intellectual  activity  and 
progress  after  school  life  is  finished. 

This  specific  school  service  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
library  by  the  general  public.  Special  tables  will  be  reserved  for  the  usual 
library  patrons,  but  little  use  will  be  made  of  these.  An  investigation  of 
branch  use  in  a  number  of  cities  shows  that  small  demand  is  made  for  books 
by  the  general  public  in  the  morning  hoiurs. 

Within  easy  walking  distance  of  this  building  are  located  three  large 
grade  schoob,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  give  regular  library  service  to  these 
pupils. 
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In  every  other  respect  the  branch  will  render  the  same  service  to  adult 
patrons  as  does  the  general  library,  specializing  in  the  actual  needs  of  the 
community. 

Aside  from  rendering  the  cultural  service  required  in  the  high-school 
work,  with  trained  library  workers  in  charge,  it  is  the  fervent  h(^  and 
belief  that  still  another  good  will  come  from  the  close  co-operation— that 
of  increasing  the  nimxber  of  pupils  attending  the  hi^  school  after  grad- 
uating from  the  grades,  thru  familiarity  with  it  from  a  frequent  use  of  the 
library. 

No  fear  is  felt  of  lack  of  patronage  of  the  branch  library  by  adults,  as 
is  often  the  case  where  libraries  are  located  in  school  buildings,  for  the 
reason  that  the  auditoriiun  of  the  building  is  also  being  used  as  a  social 
cent».  The  swiroming-pools  are  now  open  three  nights  a  week  to  the 
general  public.  As  a  broad  result,  the  building  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  most  used  institutions  in  the  city.  No  fear  is  felt  on  the  part  of  those 
connected  with  the  library  but  that  results  on  broad  lines  will  prove  all 
that  could  be  wished. 

On  the  score  of  economy  and  efficiency,  much  is  hoped  for  the  new 
branch.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school  have  at  their  service  a  much  larger 
collection  of  books  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Many  titles  are 
available  that  would  hardly  be  foimd  on  the  shelves  of  a  high-school  library, 
because  of  their  limited  use—books  which  a  general  community  use  will 
demand.  Any  high-school  teacher  or  librarian  can  tell  of  many  titles 
which  are  seriously  needed  in  some  studies  for  a  week  or  two,  the  recom- 
mendation for  purchase  of  which  is  withheld  from  the  school  authorities 
for  fear  of  the  charge  of  extravagance.  Naturally,  many  of  this  sort  of 
books  will  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  progressive  branch. 

Another  value  to  the  high  school  of  this  sort  of  a  brandi  library,  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  broad,  general  interest  of  the  public  in  its 
work  brought  about  by  contact  with  its  various  activities.  In  this  instance, 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  old  saying  will  be  reversed,  that  ''famil- 
iarity will  breed"  support  and  enlarged  use. 

All  this  may  soimd  prosaic  or  an  overdevdopment  of  the  utilitarian 
side  of  the  work-a-day  world.  But  it  is  the  most  progressive  age  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  cultural  side  must  keep  in  step,  grasping  at  every 
chance  offered,  or  there  will  be  cause  for  grief  over  lost  opportunities. 

A  point  which  should  receive  passing  consideration  is  the  fact  that  four 
or  five  such  branch  library  buildings  may  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  one. 
separate  and  distinct  average  branch  building.  The  cost  of  operation 
and  service  shows  nearly  the  same  economy.  All  of  which  means  more 
and  better  books,  more  competent  service,  therefore  more  satisfactory 
results  and  more  lasting  good. 

So  surely  b  the  department  of  education  of  Kansas  City  of  this  belief, 
\sX  a  second  high-school  building  now  under  course  of  erection  contains 
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just  sudi  a  branch  library  as  is  herein  briefly  described.  In  addition,  the 
plan  is  carried  still  farther  and  three  large  grade-school  buildings,  to  be 
completed  within  the  year,  provide  for  similar  branches.  One  of  these, 
in  a  district  peopled  largely  by  foreigners,  a  thirty-room  building,  contains 
a  swimming-pool,  auditorium,  and  roof  garden.  And  of  course  the 
library  has  a  good  comer,  and  will  have  a  share  in  the  development  of  a 
new  brand  of  citizenship. 

You  will  have  noticed  by  this  time  that  I  have  avoided  touching  too 
closely  upon  the  technical  working  and  details  of  management  of  the  high- 
school  library.  As  someone  else  has  truly  said,  '' There's  a  reason"— 
indeed  many  of  them,  all  patent.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
library  Association,  and  in  the  columns  of  Public  Libraries y  and  the  Library 
Journal,  For  a  most  readable  article  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  those  interested  are  referred  to  an  able  paper  in  the  Library 
Journal  of  April,  1913,  by  Edward  D.  Greenman,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  library,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  by  both  librarians  and 
teadiers  that  their  work  is  mutual,  and  only  by  their  getting  this  view- 
point of  each  other,  imderstanding  the  end  sought  by  each,  can  satis- 
factory results  be  obtained.  The  school  graduates  its  pupils,  the  library 
never  does. 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH'SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

MARY  £.  HALL,  LIBRARIAN,  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.,  CHAIRMAN 

The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  development  of  high-school 
libraries.  From  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  come  letters  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  reorganizing  high-school  libraries  so  as  to  put  them 
on  an  efficiency  basis  according  to  modem  library  ideab  and  methods. 
Of  special  significance  is  the  fact  that  these  letters  come  to  the  committee 
from  school  superintendents  and  members  of  boards  of  education— the  very 
persons  ¥^0  have  authority  and  power  to  suggest  changes  and  bring  them 
about.  Teachers  of  English  and  of  history  have  shown  especial  interest, 
and  librarians  of  public  libraries  have  aided  the  movement  by  offering  to 
establish  branches  in  high  schools  and  place  the  high-school  libraries  in 
charge  of  trained  librarians. 

In  New  England  the  events  of  chief  importance  are  the  establishment 
of  public-library  branches  in  the  high  schools  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  and 
SomerviUe,  Mass.  In  Somerville  the  same  high  standard  for  the  librarian 
was  adopted  as  in  the  Barringer  High  School,  of  Newark,  N.J*i  that  the 
librarian  should  be  a  college  gradiiate  and  a  graduate  of  an  approved 
library  school.  These  two  cities,  with  Hartford  and  Winsted,  Conn.,  are 
far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  cities  in  New  England.    As  far  as  can  be 
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ascertained,  the  high  schools  of  these  four  cities  are  the  only  ones  in  that 
section  of  the  country  which  have  placed  their  libraries  in  charge  of  trained 
and  experienced  librarians  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  devek^ 
ment  of  the  school  library.  Providence  and  Boston  report  an  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  high-school  library,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  there  be  appointed  a  committee  on  high-school  libra- 
ries in  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club  to  help  further  the  movement  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  middle  states  the  events  of  importance  are: 

1.  A  conference  of  teachers,  school  principals,  and  librarians  in  Phila- 
de^hia  to  consider  the  problem  of  high-school  libraries  in  the  city.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  conference  may  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  trained  librarian 
in  every  school  to  make  the  library  the  educational  force  which  it  has  become 
in  the  William  Penn  High  School  tmder  the  direction  of  Helen  Hill,  a 
graduate  of  Drexel  Library  School  and  the  only  trained  librarian  in  the 
Philadelphia  high  schools. 

2.  In  Olean,  N.Y.,  where  conmiission  government  has  just  been  put 
into  force,  there  has  been  appointed  a  graduate  of  the  Sinunons  College 
Library  School.  This  is  probably  the  first  city  in  New  York  state  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  state  law  passed  this  year  by  legislature,  making  it 
possible  for  the  state  to  grant  $ioo  toward  the  salary  of  a  librarian  in  a  hi^ 
school,  and  to  set  up  certain  standards  as  to  what  the  librarian  should  bring 
to  the  work  in  the  way  of  professional  training  and  experience.  Heretofore 
the  only  cities  in  New  York  state  to  place  thdr  high-school  libraries  in 
charge  of  graduates  of  library  schools  have  been  Albany,  Rochester,  and 
New  York.  This  state  aid  will  make  it  possible  for  other  cities  to  follow 
suit,  and  we  look  for  great  advance  in  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  result 
of  the  new  law,  which  is  the  work  of  Sherman  Williams,  superintendent  <A 
school  libraries  for  the  State  Education  Department. 

5.  In  New  York  City  there  has  been  great  progress  in  the  high-school 
libraries.  The  eyes  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  (q>ened, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  position  of  librarian  as  a  tearhing 
position  rather  than  clerical  Resolutions  have  been  passed  to  that  effect, 
and  the  finance  committee  has  increased  the  salary  of  the  head  librarian 
of  a  high  school  so  as  to  make  it  more  or  less  commensurate  with  that  of  a 
teacher. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  district  superintendent  of 
schools,  New  York  City,  an  effort  has  been  made  by  a  committee  cm  school 
libraries  of  the  New  York  Library  Club  to  determine  upon  a  pnq>er  budget 
for  a  high-school  library  in  a  school  of  a  certain  size.  This  committee 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the  New  York  High-School  Librarians  Associa- 
tion, and  statistics  were  prepared  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  hig^-school 
library  in  schools  having  1,000,  2,000,  and  3,000  pupils.  The  items  of 
"pense  determined  upon  were:  purchase  of  books,  binding,  periodicals 
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subscribed  for,  library  supplies,  incidental  expenses.  The  report  has  been 
placed  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  reference  in  making  out 
estimates  for  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  It  is  a  first 
step  toward  placing  the  libraries  on  an  efficiency  basis. 

A  second  and  most  important  event  in  New  York  City  is  the  interest 
shown  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  securing  for  the  New  York  high  schools 
the  best  possible  candidates  for  high-school  library  positions.  In  Decem- 
ber, an  examination  was  given  for  the  position  of  high-school  librariani  and  a 
q)ecial  letter  sent  out  to  every  library  school  in  the  country  which  was  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  approved  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  circular  letter  outlined  the  work  of  the  librarian, 
the  requirements  of  fitness  as  to  executive  ability,  teaching  ability,  personal- 
ity, and  knowledge  of  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age.  The  schools  were 
asked  to  send  their  graduates  to  the  examination,  and  as  a  result,  the  dty 
of  New  York  has  a  new  eligible  list  for  high-school  library  positions  which 
promises  imusually  fine  work  in  the  future.  Out  of  eighty  candidates  who 
took  the  examination,  sixteen  were  placed  on  this  eligible  list.  Of  these, 
most  were  college  graduates  and  also  graduates  of  library  schools.  Albany, 
University  of  Illinois,  Pratt  Institute,  Simmons  College,  New  York  Public 
Library  School,  and  the  Drexel  Library  School  have  graduates  on  the  new 
list. 

In  Kansas,  an  interesting  and  valuable  investigation  of  high-school 
library  conditions  was  made,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  examina- 
tion of  high-school  library  conditions  can  be  made  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  committee  feels  that  the  Kansas  report  {Record^  State  Normal 
School,  Enq>oria,  Kans.,  May  15, 1914)  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
the  movement  and  a  similar  investigation  conducted  by  a  committee  on 
high-school  libraries  appointed  by  every  state  library  or  state  teachers' 
association  or  the  state  education  dq>artment. 

In  the  West,  California  has  made  greatest  progress  in  developing  its 
high-school  libraries.  Riverside  and  Oakland  report  librarians  appointed 
recently  and  several  other  cities  report  progress. 

In  Canada,  two  cities  have  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  reorganizing  their  high-school  libraries, 
what  appropriations  should  be  made  for  librarian's  salary,  for  books,  etc., 
also  what  standards  as  to  qualifications  of  librarian,  experience,  etc 

In  the  National  CoimcU  of  Teachers  of  English,  a  Committee  on  High- 
School  Libraries  has  been  appointed,  and  the  American  Library  Association 
conference  on  school  library  work  has  brought  together  the  leading  librarians 
in  high  schools  to  outline  a  policy  for  the  American  Library  Association  in 
this  movement. 

Two  publications  of  especial  int^est  to  those  purchasing  books  for 
high-school  libraries  are  the  list  of  books  for  high-school  libraries,  compiled 
by  Martha  Wilson,  of  the  State  Education  Department,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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(sold  by  the  American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board,  Chicago, 
fifty  cents),  and  another  list  compiled  by  the  teachers  in  the  high-school 
department  of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Another  publication  of  great  impor- 
tance is  the  pamphlet  of  the  high-school  branch  of  the  Newark,  NJ., 
public  library,  written  by  Elizabeth  McElnight  and  John  Cotton  Dana. 
This  is  most  suggestive  as  to  planning  a  library  room  for  a  hi^  school  and 
its  equipment,  what  kind  of  work  a  high-school  library  should  do  for  each 
department,  the  qualifications  for  the  librarian,  an  outline  course  of  instrw:- 
tion  for  high-school  pupils  in  the  use  of  a  library,  etc. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  organized  campaign  for  the  appointment  in 
every  state  of  a  state  supervisor  of  school  libraries  who  can  do  ior  the 
state  such  work  as  has  been  done  in  Minnesota  by  the  supervisor  of  school 
libraries,  Martha  Wilson.  In  order  to  bring  such  appointments  about,  we 
urge  that  every  state  library  association  have  a  standing  committee  to 
work  with  the  state  teachers'  association  in  furthmng  the  development  oi 
normal-school,  high-school,  and  rural-school  libraries. 
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PruidmU—'iA.  P.  £.  GiOMMMni,  wfacufjonil  dinctor,  Natioiud  Amoektiaa  for  the  Stndy 

and  Edaotioo  of  Ezceptioiul  Children PUinfidd,  NJ. 

Vid'Pmidemi—jAMEB  J.  Dow,  saperlntendent.  School  for  the  BUnd Faiibtiilt,  Minn. 

Secretary  "W,  £.  Tatlok,  ntpcrintendent,  Idaho  School  for  Deaf  and  BUnd.  .Gooding,  Idaho 


FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  Department  of  Special  Educatioii  was  called  to  order  by  President  Grossmann 
at  9:30  AJC,  in  Arcanum  HaU,  Lowry  Building. 

After  an  introductory  address  by  President  Groszmann,  L.  R.  Alderman,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Portland,  Ore.,  r^  a  paper  on  "An  Effort  to  Make  the  School  Fit 
the  Needs  of  the  Exceptional  Child.'' 

A  paper  by  Mabel  Morrison  Hawkins,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  entitled  "What  to  Do 
with  the  Exceptional  Child— An  Attempt  at  Solution  thru  the  Opoi-Air  School,"  was 
read  by  the  secretary  of  the  department. 

In  the  absence  of  Franklin  W.  Barrows,  M.D.,  medical  inspector  of  schools,  depart- 
ment of  health,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  his  paper  on  "The  Function  of  the  Public  School  in  the 
Care  of  Subnormal  and  Abnormal  Children"  was  read.  This  paper  was  formally  dis- 
cussed by  W.  E.  Struthers,  M.D.,  chief  medical  inq)ector,  Board  of  Education,  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  Samuel  B.  Allison,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  HI. 

After  the  discussion.  District  Siq>erintendent  Allison  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  act  with  a  like  committee  from  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  Excq>tional  Children  to  conuder  the  classification  and  terminology  of  the 
exceptional  child.  This  motion  was  passed  and  the  president  reserved  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  until  a  later  date. 

The  following  Committee  on  Resdutions  was  appointed  by  the  president: 

L.  R.  Alderman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Portland,  Ore. 
Carrie  B.  Levy,  supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Catherine  J.  Tracy.  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 
W.  E.  Struthers,  M.D.,  chief  medical  inspector,  Board  of  Education,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

SECOND  SESSION— Wednesday  Aftesnoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.ic.  in  the  Madison  School. 
The  fdlowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President — ^M.  P.  E.  Groszmann,  educational  director.  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Educaticm  of  Exceptional  Children,  Plainfidd,  N.J. 

For  Vice-President — ^L.  R.  Alderman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Portland,  Ore. 
For  Secretary— Ssimxx'A  B.  AUison,  district  superintendent  of  schoob,  Chicago,  HI. 

In  the  absence  of  L.  Pierce  Clark,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  his  piq)er  on  "The  Organi- 
zation and  Workings  of  the  Mental  Oinic  for  Psydiopathic  Children  in  New  York  Public 
Schoob"  was  read. 

Tom  A.  ¥^Iliams,  MJ).,  Washington,  D.C.,  corre^xmding  member.  Society  of 
Neux6k)gy  and  Psychdogy,  Paris,  France,  read  his  paper  entitled  "Fear  and  Its  Cure." 
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Mary  R.  Campbell,  associate  psychologist,  psych<^[>atliic  laboratoiy,  municipal  courts 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Methods  for  Making  Surveys  of  Public  Sdiools, 
with  Suggestions  to  Principals  and  Teachers  for  Recording  Data  oa.  Subavenge,  Sub- 
normal, Backward,  or  Defective  Chfldren." 

THIRD  SESSION— Thursday  ArrESNOON,  July  9,  1914 

The  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Stu4y  and 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children  and  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  pjc  by  President 
Groszmann  in  the  Madison  School. 

Messages  were  read  from  a  number  of  distinguished  pec^e.  Among  them  were 
Secretary  J.  P.  Tumulty,  for  President  Woodrow  T^^kon;  Secretary  of  SUte  Wflliam 
Jennings  Brjran;  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  director,  Good  Housekee^ng  Mapmme^ 
Washington,  D.C.;  William  H.  Smiley,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo.;  H.  K. 
Bush  Brown,  secretary,  National  Conunittee  of  Five  Hundred  to  Establish  the  Univenity 
of  the  United  States;  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  M.D.,  president,  National  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  WiUiaa  Gumming  Story,  president,  National  Sodety, 
Daught^s  of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.C.;  Ben  Ble?rett,  superintendent 
of  instruction,  public  schools,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Elizabeth  E.  Farrdl,  in^>ector  of  ungraded 
classes,  department  of  education,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Theodore  Toegd^  M  J).,  Atlanta,tja.; 
and  A.  Emil  Schmitt,  M.D.,  medical  director,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  Yockf  N.Y. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  President  Groszmann  on  ''The  Work  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Excq;)tional  ChildreQ." 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  Delinquent  Children"  by  George 
E.  Judge,  judge  in  the  Children's  Court,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

This  paper  was  discussed  informally  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director,  Division  of 
Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  N.Y.;  C.  P.  Gary,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  others. 

FOURTH  SESSION— Friday  Fobsnoon,  July  10,  1914 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Department  <^ 
Kindergarten  Education  and  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  and  was  called  to 
order  in  the  Auditorium  at  9:00  a.ic 

Hie  following  program  was  presented: 

<<  Standardizing  the  Work  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Schoob" — Geocgia 
Alexander,  supervising  principal  of  schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (For  this  paper,  see 
Department  of  Kindergarten  Education.) 

''A  Practical  Experiment  with  Backward  Children"— John  W.  Carr,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

''Reading  and  Arithmetic  as  Tests  of  Mental  Ability"— Clara  Schmitt,  chOd  study 
dq>artment.  public  schools,  Chicago,  HL 

"The  Montessori  Message— True  Education  the  Basis  of  a  New  Civilization" — 
Louise  Dixon  B^le,  New  York,  N.Y.  In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  this  paper  was  read 
by  the  secretary  of  the  department 

Discussion:  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Catherine  J.  Tracy,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Jos^  S.  Gaykinl> 
professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  State  Normal  Schod,  ^^Hnona,  Minn.;  ^d  othen. 

The  president  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  had  been  unable  to  meet  and  that  the  same  committee 
would  be  continued  to  the  Oakland  meeting  in  19x5. 

The  inesident  appointed  the  following  C(Mnmittee  on  Survey  of  the  Public  Schoob 
wfaidi  was  authorized  by  motion: 

Mary  R.  Campbell,  associate  pq^chol  ogist,  p^ydiopathic  laboratory,  munic^d  courts 
if  Chicagq,  Chicago,  UL,  chairman. 
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J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  professor  of  dinical  psychology,  School  of  Education,  Univer* 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  inq)ector  of  ungraded  classes,  department  of  education,  New 
Y<xk^  N.Y. 

Samuel  B.  AlUaon,  district  superintendent  of  schoob,  Chicago,  HI. 

L.  R.  Alderman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ben  Blewett,  supermtendent  of  instruction,  public  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tdm  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  Schools,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

F.  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  Y.  Joyner,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Raldgh,  N.C. 

The  following  committee  authorized  by  motion  was  appointed  by  the  pre^dent  to 
act  with  a  like  committee  from  the  Natbnal  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education 
of  Excq>t]onal  Children  to  consider  the  classification  and  terminology  of  the  excq>tional 
diild. 

ComcmEB  ON  CLASsmcAnoN  and  Tesiomology 

» 

Samud  B.  Allison^  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  HL,  chairman. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director.  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  president,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  superintendent,  Townsh^>  High  School,  Joliet,  HI. 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M.  E.  Pearson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

W.  E.  Ta^or,  superintendent,  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho. 

Catherine  J.  Tracy,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  Yodc,  N.Y. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  E.  Tatlok,  Secretary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

MAXIMILIAN  P.   £.   GROSZMANN,  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN,  PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

Special  education  covers  a  much  larger  field  than  had  been  thought  by 
those  who  first  <n:ganized  the  Department  of  Special  Education.  Hereto- 
fore, the  discussions  of  the  department  referred  exclusively  to  tibe  mentally 
defective  or  f eeble-nunded  child  and  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  These 
groups  form  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  laxge  number  of  children 
requiring  special  education.  The  upper  end  of  the  problem,  namely,  the 
problem  of  the  unusually  gifted  child,  has  received  much  scanter  attention 
than  that  of  the  feeble-minded.  And  yet  from  the  ranks  of  the  gifted  are 
recruited  the  leaders  of  society,  in  culture,  in  science,  in  art,  in  commerce, 
in  invention,  and  in  constructive  work  of  all  kinds.  The  very  strength  of 
the  initiative  power  of  the  gifted  may  make  them  dangerous  elements  if 
th^  are  not  imbued  with  right  motives  and  social  ideals  at  the  start. 
They,  above  all,  need  careful  guidance  and  specially  differentiated  education. 

Between  the  two  ends  of  the  line  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  handici^pped  in  one  or  another  way.    There  are  different  types 
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of  minds  which  are  not  reached  by  the  average  S3rstem  of  education.  There 
are  children  of  impaired  nervous  constitutions  and  others  who  are  dis- 
tinctly psychopathic.  Children's  diseases  play  havoc  with  their  progress 
in  school,  and  medical  inspection  has  revealed  surprisingly  large  percent- 
ages of  ailm^ts  in  children  who  are  thus  prevented  from  doing  their  best 
in  school  work.  Backwardness  is  a  condition  caused  by  many  factors  of 
which  economic  pressure  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least.  Then  thore  are 
racial  differences  in  our  conglomerate  population  which  do  not  yet  receive 
suf&dent  recognition  in  our  school  education.  The  problems  of  juvenfle 
delinquency  and  of  prostitution  are  intimately  associated  with  all  these 
handicaps.  The  aim  of  special  education  must  be  to  prevent  children  from 
growing  up  to  become  misfits  and  failures  in  life. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  differences  in  individual  children,  prq>er 
methods  of  classification  and  diagnosis  must  be  developed.  The  Binet 
tests  which  have  been  so  eagerly  taken  up  and  widely  advertised  have  been 
shown  to  be  quite  insufficient  and  of ttimes  misleading.  It  has,  therefore^ 
been  considered  helpful  to  have  in  connection  with  these  meetings  a  series 
of  clinical  demonstration  tests.  In  addition  to  the  Binet  tests,  systems  oi 
anthrcypometric  measuremaits,  the  Giessen  tests,  and  my  own  s)rstem  of  tests 
will  be  demonstrated.  These  latter  comprise  as  minute  a  "child  hktory'' 
as  can  be  ascertained;  a  schedule  of  medical  examinations;  and  a  series  cl 
phjrsio-psychological  and  mental  tests  quite  different  from  the  Binet  sdied- 
ule.  They  differ  also  in  this — th^  base  the  classification,  not  upon  mental 
years,  but  upon  periods  of  development  The  co-operation  of  several  St 
Paul  physicians,  psychologists,  and  social  workers  has  been  secured  It  wiD 
be  well  to  consider  in  these  meetings  the  desirability  of  some  stq[>  toward  a 
generally  aooqptable  classification  and  termindogy  of  excq>tional  children. 

These  meetings  are  notable  also  for  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  department  the  meetings  are  held  jointly  with  the  NatioDal 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Tliis 
circumstance  has  given  us  an  additional  meeting,  inasmuch  as  that  asso- 
ciation hdds  its  own  meeting  in  the  course  of  the  wedL  and  our  d^Murtment 
joins  in  it  Finally  we  have  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Dq>artment  of  Kinder- 
garten Education  and  the  Dq>artment  of  Elementary  Education.  In  thb 
manner,  we  are  exceptionally  well  rq[>resoited  on  the  program. 


AN  EFFORT  TO  MAKE  THE  SCHOOL  FIT  THE  NEEDS  OP  THE 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD 

L.  K.  ALDESIiAN,  SUPEKINTEMDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  PORTLAMD,  OBE. 

The  effort  I  am  to  speak  of  is  the  effort  of  one  year  in  the  Portland  public 
schools. 

By  the  excq>tionaI  child  in  this  paper,  I  mean  the  child  that  b  above  or 
below  the  average.    By  the  exceptional  diild,  however,  many  pwple  mem 
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the  under-developed  child.  First  of  all,  therefore,  I  shall  tell  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  slow  pupQ.  We  have  a  special  school  for  the  defectives,  with 
an  enrolment  of  about  forty  children.  There  are  only  two  teachers,  but 
both  are  q>ecially  trained  for  this  sort  of  work.  While  the  results  in  this 
sdhool  have  been  remarimble,  yet  we  are  sure  that  the  present  arrangement 
is  not  ideal.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  these  children  are  not  arable  of 
taking  instruction  except  by  long  years  of  driU.  Hence,  we  think  they 
should  be  in  custodial  institutions.  The  other  pupils  probably  would 
fare  better  if  they  were  not  associated  with  children  of  so  low  a  d^ee  of 
mentality.  We  are  {banning  to  secure  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  our  dty 
where  we  can  approximate  farm  home  conditions.  With  the  custodial 
pupils  s^^ated,  we  hope  to  gather  up  a  larger  niunber  of  pupils  who  are 
mentally  slow,  yet  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  thus  extend 
the  usefulness  of  this  school. 

For  excq>tional  pupils  who  are  not  classed  as  defectives,  we  have  in 
most  of  our  large  schools  ungraded  rooms,  where  the  teacher  has  on  the 
average  about  twdve  pupils.  These  pupils  may  be  in  her  room  for  only  a 
month  or  so  tmtil  they  can  be  more  properly  graded.  In  a  few  cases,  chil- 
dren in  the  ungraded  room  have  made  as  many  as  three  grades  during  this 
year.  In  a  number  of  cases  a  dominant  interest  has  been  discovered.  In 
all  cases,  the  teacher  has  talked  with  parents  and  has  received  in  many 
instances  much  hdp  from  them  in  correcting  bad  habits  and  in  forming 
good  ones.  The  tmgraded  room  has  met  a  real  need  and  does  give  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  better  know  the  child.  Every  teacher  of  the 
ungraded  rooms  has  found  her  work  extremely  interesting,  and,  while  she 
says  it  is  harder,  she  prefers  it  to  the  r^[ular  schoolroom  work. 

The  principals  of  our  schools  have  been  making  a  q>ecial  study  of  the 
exceptional  child  and  have  reported  childr^i  with  special  talent  This, 
of  course,  has  not  been  done  very  S3rstematically,  but  enough  has  been  done 
to  show  the  inq>ortance  of  this  kind  of  work. 

One  may  ask  what  we  do  for  the  piq>il  with  the  q)ecial  interest  when  he 
is  f otmd.  So  far,  we  have  only  reported  cases  to  the  q>ecial  supervisor  of 
the  subject  in  which  the  child  is  interested,  who  in  turn  reports  the  pupils 
to  the  organizations  devoted  to  that  subject  and  who  are  always  on  the 
lookout  to  help  children  with  talent.  For  instanc^e,  those  interested 
in  music  are  reported  to  the  musical  dubs  of  the  dty;  they  have  been 
invited  by  these  dubs  to  attend  rehearsals;  they  have  also  been  the  guests 
of  these  dubs  when  outside  talent  has  appeared.  The  Portland  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  invited  to  its  public  rehearsals  as  many  as  fifteen  htmdred 
students  at  one  time,  and  other  musical  organizations  have  given  redtals 
at  various  schools  for  the  pupils'  benefit  Credit  for  music  studied  outside 
of  schod  is  now  given  by  our  high  schools  and  will  count  toward  graduation . 

We  hope  to  have  next  year  at  least  one  sdiool  in  the  dty  where  q>ecial 
work  will  be  given  in  music.    We  hope  also  to  have  one  where  drawing  will 
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receive  special  attention.  We  have  already  a  school  where  arts  and  crafts 
works  seem  to  be  the  dominant  idea«  In  all  the  schools  in  neighborhoods 
where  there  are  many  German  people  we  are  putting  German  into  the 
grades.  We  are  extending  the  German  this  year.^  To  my  mind  all  f ordgn- 
language  study  should  b^;in  in  the  grades.  We  have  several  sdiods  in 
which  gardening  and  nature  study  are  given  special  attention.  One  school 
is  making  a  specialty  of  the  care  of  animals:  almost  every  child  has  its  pet« 
I  am  inclined  more  and  more  to  think  that  the  care  of  animals  b  a  veiy 
important  factor  in  the  education  of  children.  The  giving  of  one  life  into 
the  hands  of  another  seems  to  devdop  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  degree 
of  sympathy  not  secured  in  any  other  way. 

As  time  goes  on,  we  hope  to  specialize  our  schools  so  that  the  parents 
of  each  child  may  select  some  school  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  child  more 
nearly  than  the  present  arrangement  permits.  We  have  allowed  parents 
this  year  to  select  a  sdhool,  and  wh^i  there  has  been  too  much  crowding 
we  have  simply  put  on  more  portables.  Incidentally,  this  has  done  away 
with  the  old  worry  about  boundaries  and  saved  much  time  for  adminis- 
trators as  well  as  for  parents.  With  our  fifty-seven  schools,  which  we  call 
our  fifty-seven  varieties,  the  parent  has  had  some  choice  as  to  what  should 
be  the  dominant  note  in  the  child's  education. 

In  Portland,  we  have  one  of  the  few  trades  schods  in  the  United  States, 
and  here  many  children  with  exceptional  talent  find  the  work  they  are  best 
fitted  to  do.  In  order  to  enter  the  school  of  trades,  it  is  not  necessary  f(^  a 
student  to  have  passed  the  eighth  grade,  but  more  and  more  stud^its  are 
coming  in  who  have  had  the  full  grammar-school  course,  and  some  ^o  have 
had  high-school  work.  This  year  the  attendance  at  the  schod  of  trades  was 
so  large  that  we  had  to  divide  the  schod  into  two  dq>artments.  In  the  girls' 
department  we  teach  millinery,  dressmaking,  cooking,  general  sewing,  and 
home  economics.  In  the  boys'  dq>artment  we  teach  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  engmeering,  woodworking,  plumbing,  and  blacksmithing. 

We  have  our  night  school  so  organized  that  the  work  counts  one-third 
as  much  as  that  of  the  day  high  school,  and  the  student  who  studies  during 
the  forenoon  in  school  and  works  at  some  ''gainful  occupation"  in  the 
afternoon  may,  by  studying  at  the  summer  sdiool,  graduate  in  four  and 
one-half  years. 

Our  health  inq>ection  is  done  by  the  board  of  health  of  our  city.  They 
have  four  qpedal  doctors  and  one  nurse.  While  these  are  not  enough  for 
our  thirty  diousand  pupils,  yet  their  work  does  a  great  deal  of  good,  for 
at  least  it  causes  the  teacher  to  fed  that  it  is  her  duty  to  look  after  the  health 
of  her  pui^ls.  One  school  has  an  open-air  room  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
need  it  most,  and  we  expect  to  have  many  sudi  rooms  next  year. 

In  this  same  school  we  are  using  the  ''half-day"  plan*  We  have 
morning  sessions  for  the  "regular"  work,  and  devote  the  aftemocm  to  music, 
drawing,  sewing,  playground  recreation,  g3rmnastics,  and  excursions. 
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I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  our  schools  either  will  follow  the  Gary 
plan  of  much  varied  activity  and  long  hours,  or  else  they  will  have  only 
the  half-day  session  with  the  activities  of  the  rest  of  the  day  directed  by 
the  parents. 

With  individual  children  all  over  the  dty  we  are  now  using  a  half-day 
plan.  In  many  cases  the  parents  of  nervous  children  have  been  advised 
to  keep  them  out  of  school  in  the  afternoon.  Few  of  us  are  aware  how  such 
children  are  affected  by  being  with  a  large  nimiber  of  people.  Jenny,  for 
instance,  is  nervous  when  she  comes  to  school  in  the  morning  and  is  made 
more  so  by  being  with  a  nimiber  of  children.  She  goes  home  at  luncheon 
time  too  highly  keyed  up  to  eat  and  to  assimilate  her  food,  partly  because 
of  her  anxiety  to  get  back  on  time  to  the  afternoon  session.  The  afternoon 
study,  and  even  the  play  with  a  large  number  of  children,  adds  to  her  state 
of  nervousness  so  that  she  is  unable  to  eat  the  evening  meal  or  rest  at  night. 
As  a  consequence  her  health  declines,  and,  of  course,  she  falls  behind 
in  her  school  work.  The  principal  advises  the  parents  to  keep  Jenny  out 
in  the  afternoon,  saying  that  the  main  studies  will  come  in  the  forenoon. 
Jenny  goes  home  at  noon  with  her  school  work  over,  her  nerves  calmed 
down.  She  is  able  to  eat  luncheon  in  a  normal  state  of  mind;  she  takes  a 
little  rest;  plays  naturally  by  herself  or  with  one  or  two  little  neighbors 
whom  she  knows  well;  and  comes  back  to  school  the  next  day  in  a  much 
improved  condition.  It  is  really  remarkable  how  much  some  pupils  have 
improved  by  attending  only  half-day  sessions. 

We  have  reduced  the  nervous  strain  on  all  the  pupils  by  doing  away 
with  all  imiform  examinations.  I  mean  by  this  questions  made  in  the 
central  office.  Of  course,  there  have  been  examinations  given  by  the 
teacher.  Promotions  have  been  made  on  the  reconunendations  of  the 
teacher  and  principal  and  are  considered  to  be  trial  promotions,  the  test 
being  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade.  While  examinations  have 
their  place  and  are  of  educational  value,  I  think  the  uniform  examina- 
tion has  done  more  to  keep  the  teacher  from  stud3dng  every  child  and 
from  meeting  the  needs  of  the  exceptional  child  than  any  other  one 
thing  in  our  educational  S3rstem.  Instead  of  having  the  child  in  mind 
the  teacher  has  had  the  examination  in  mind,  and  with  the  fear  of  not 
having  her  dass  come  up  to  standard  has  alwa3rs  been  tempted  to  become 
a  mere  drillmaster. 

The  first  thing  that  we  want  of  a  teacher  is  that  she  should  be  a  teacher 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  after  that  a  teacher  of  subjects.  In  order  that  she 
may  better  know  the  pupils,  we  aim  to  keep  the  classes  small,  and,  instead 
of  having  her  change  classes  every  year  or  half-year,  we  are  encouraging 
each  teacher  to  advance  with  her  class,  keeping  the  same  pupils  for  three 
years;  thus  we  make  the  personal  element  as  important  as  possible.  A 
large  majority  of  the  teachers  have  chosen  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  next 
grade  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  same  pupils. 
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With  the  regular  teacher,  however  many  ^)ecial  schools  there  may  be, 
rests  a  great  deal  of  the  care  of  exceptional  children.  She  ''sorts  oat,'' 
in  the  first  place,  those  who  need  extra  care,  and  she  still  keeps  with  her  a 
great  many  who  are  in  one  way  or  another  excq)tional.  To  help  her  in 
this  special  work,  we  must  give  her  few  enough  pupils  so  that  she  may 
know  them,  time  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  and  a  great  deal 
of  freedom;  she  must  have  confidence  that  help  is  at  hand  when  needed, 
and  be  given  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  her  work.  She  teaches  the 
largest  number  of  oiu:  exceptional  childr^i. 


DISCUSSION 


W.  E.  Strtjthess,  M  J).,  chief  medical  inq)ector,  Board  of  Educatioii,  Toronto, 
Canada. — ^In  any  discussion  of  the  f  uiyrtion  of  the  public  schools  in  the  care  of  subnocmal 
and  abnormal  children  one  is  immediately  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  these  tenns 
**  subnormal "  and  "  abnormal."  Ahnost  any  individual  who  has  made  any  study  of  chUdren 
who  are  not  normal  has  his  own  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  I  suppose  we  shall 
always  have  difficulty  until  we  have  a  generally  accepted  standard  of  termindogy.  We 
shall  have  to  remember  also  that  the  different  types  are  not  separated  by  a  marked  and 
distinct  line,  but  gradually  merge  into  each  other.  Most  investigators  admit  that  there 
are  certain  types  of  children  who  should  not  be  in  the  regular  grades  in  the  schools,  but 
there  is  a  truly  wonderful  variation  of  ideas  about  the  types  of  children  who  should  be  in 
special  dasses.  It  would  seem  that  every  teacher  and  evecy  investigator  has  a  somewhat 
different  opinion.  The  usual  reasons  given  why  these  types  should  not  be  in  the  regular 
grades  are:  because  it  is  harmful  to  the  child  itself,  and  because  of  interference  with  the 
work  of  the  normal  child. 

The  abnormal  child  becomes  discouraged  in  school  work  because  he  is  competing 
with  children  above  his  standard.  This  child  requires  more  individual  attention  than 
possibly  can  be  given  in  the  regular  grade.  Because  of  the  necessity  to  give  moie 
attention  to  these  diildren,  the  normal  diild  is  retarded  in  his  work.  Again,  the  abnormal 
child  is  not  adapted  by  nature  for  normal  social  existence,  and  when  placed  in  the  social 
conditions  of  normal  children  is  more  or  less  unhi^py.  We  are  agreed,  therefwe,  that 
abnormal  children  should  be  in  special  classes  or  special  institutions. 

The  next  point  to  agree  upon  is  the  types  of  children  who  should  be  in  qpedal  dasaes 
in  the  public  schools.  I  wish  to  disagree  with  the  proposition  that  all  diildren  of  hi^ier 
mentality  than  the  idiot  should  be  organized  into  special  dasses  in  the  pubUc  adioob. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  injury  done  to  sodety  and  these  poor,  unhappy 
children  themsdves  by  the  propagation  of  this  idea.  The  genoral  public  believes  that  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  for  a  child  bdcHiging  to  the  imbecile  or  moron  type  is  to  get  it 
into  a  special  dass,  and  presto!  the  child  shall  come  forth  a  normal  individual.  Wide* 
spread  discredit  has  been  brought  upon  the  efforts  of  earnest  and  painstaking  investi- 
gators  to  bring  about  some  really  humane  action  on  behalf  of  these  children.  I  will  not 
say  that  these  children  have  been  deliberatdy  used  and  ddiberatdy  exploited  to  create 
individual  reputations  but  little  deserved.  Neverthdess  the  public  and  too  often  parents 
have  been  cruelly  decdved  by  the  flamboyant  public  statements  of  the  results  of  certain 
workers  in  this  field.  Too  often  the  public  has  thrust  upon  it  reports  that  indicate  the 
individuality  of  the  investigator  rather  than  a  sane  effort  on  behalf  of  the  child.  Tlifa 
fidd  of  work  too  frequently  furnishes  examples  of  modem  miracles,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  public  press  so  frequently  presents  this  side  of  the  work.    As  a  matter  of  iaxX, 

iirse,  there  is  rardy,  if  ever,  any  truth  in  the  modem  mirade. 
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Something  better  than  special  classes  in  the  public  schools  should  be  provided  for 
these  children.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  child  who  is  subnormal  or  abnormal  will 
remain  essentially  what  he  is  today."  I  agree  with  the  broad  meaning  involved  in  that 
statement,  but  surely  if  this  be  true  the  public  school  is  not  the  place  for  these  children. 
Are  we  to  train  and  develop  the  limited  resources  of  these  children  to  thdr  highest  degree 
and  receive  them  into  public  society?  We  say  that  even  their  highest  capabilities  do 
not  fit  them  for  an  ind^)endent  social  enstence.  This  b  not  so  much  a  question  of  edu- 
cability  as  of  responsibility.  If  they  are  essentially  irresponsible,  then  we  are  com- 
mitting a  crime  against  society  by  training  and  educating  them  and  thrusting  them  upon 
the  world  more  acceptable  to  society.  Such  efforts  to  improve  the  life-conditions  of  these 
children  will  simply  result  in  the  aggravation  of  the  danger  to  the  state.  We  should  keep 
constantly  in  min^  that  the  qpedal  dass  can  fit  only  the  subnormal  child  (I  do  not  mean 
the  backward  child)  for  a  happier,  wider,  and  more  useful.life  under  proper  management 
and  supervision.  That  means  under  custodial  care.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
highest  types  of  these  children  should  be  cared  for  in  a  special  residential  school,  and  when 
these  feeble-minded  children  reach  adidt  age  they  should  be  passed  along  to  government 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  men  and  feeble-minded  women.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the 
0{nnion  that  the  pul^  school  as  such  is  not  in  a  strategic  position  to  care  for  these  children, 
and  that  its  function  is  to  find  them,  not  to  care  for  them.  The  large  amoimt  of  money 
spent  by  American  cities  for  special  classes  for  diildren  of  the  moron  and  imbecile  type 
I  conuder  a  regrettable  waste  of  public  funds.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  will,  I  contend, 
increase,  instead  of  diminish,  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  we  are  there- 
fore in  the  serious  position  of  increasing,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  state  burden.  We 
have  had  in  mind  the  helpless  child,  and  we  have  desired  to  improve,  if  possible,  its  life- 
conditions,  to  help  these  wrecks  of  society,  but  this  b  not  a  case  of  salvage.  It  b  not  a 
case  of  making  these  children  into  normal  children.  We  should  remember,  too,  that 
these  children  are  happier  with  their  own  kind.  It  b  not  a  cruelty  to  separate  them  from 
society.  Nor  b  it  a  cruelty  to  separate  them  from  their  own  families.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  feeble-minded  child  b  very  affectionate,  but  I  think  it  b  equally  true  that  it  wiU 
shower  that  affection  upon  any  individual  who  b  kind  to  it.  Moreover,  I  have  frequently 
had  mothers  tdl  me  of  the  great  burden  such  a  child  b  in  a  normal  home,  of  the  tre- 
mendous nervous  strain  on  the  mother  to  look  after  such  a  child  without  any  of  the 
facilities  or  the  opportunities  of  doing  it  properly.  Such  a  special  school  as  I  have  men- 
tioned could  very  reasonably,  I  think,  also  undertake  the  training  and  education  of 
children  who  are  very  backward,  whose  minds  will  probably  always  be  sluggish  in  action. 
Then  if  by  any  chance  children  of  a  higher  grade  or  type  were  sent  to  thb  school  they 
would  develop  and  before  long  be  ci4)able  of  returning  to  their  regular  grades.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  such  a  school  should  not  be  given  a  name  that  will  attach  a  stigma 
to  the  child,  such  as  "School  for  the  Feeble-minded,"  or  even  such  a  term  as  the  "Train- 
ing School."  I  believe  that  such  a  consequence  could  be  avoided  by  giving  the  school 
a  proper  name,  such  as  the  "Lincoln  School,"  or  the  "King  George  School."  There 
would  be  less  danger  of  such  a  stigma  being  attached  where  it  was  known  that  children 
came  from  thb  school  again  to  the  regular  grades.  It  would  be  better,  too,  not  to  admit 
to  such  a  school  any  child  lower  than  a  high-grade  imbecile.  Low-grade  imbeciles  and 
idiots  should  be  in  colonies  apart.  Such  a  school  should  have  ample  grounds  and  should 
provide  all  kinds  of  manual  and  agricultural  work,  physical  culture  and  cadet  drill,  and 
the  different  sports  and  games. 
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PEAR  AND  ITS  CURE 

TOM  A.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  CORRESPONDING  MEMBE3t» 
SOCIETY  OF  NEUROLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY,  PARIS,  FRANCE 

Every  teacher  of  young  ehildren  must  have  encountered  at  some  time 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "nervous"  child,  with  whom  all  her  efforts 
have  availed  nothing.  The  real  condition  of  the  child  may  be  a{^>arent 
only  to  an  experienced  observer,  whereas  to  the  inexperienced  it  may  pass 
for  a  natural  twist  in  the  character  or  diq>osition  of  the  child.  The  child 
may  receive  severe  reprimands  or  punishments  for  a  physical  condition  she 
is  as  powerless  to  overcome  alone  as  she  would  be  to  cure  herself  of  measles 
or  any  other  childish  complaint  For  the  future  well-bemg  of  the  child  the 
fact  that  these  conditions  exist,  and  are  by  no  means  rare,  should  be  fully 
recognized  by  those  undertaking  the  instruction  of  the  young,  so  that  they 
may  know,  at  least,  what  to  look  for.  With  this  knowledge  the  teacher 
will  better  understand  child  nature  and  will  realize  that,  when  she  finds 
herself  unable  to  cope  with  certain  situations,  neither  she  nor  the  child  is 
to  blame,  but  that  it  may  have  become  a  situation  not  for  the  school- 
teacher but  for  the  p^cho-pathologist. 

The  cause  of  the  inefficiency  may  be  the  outcome  of  some  long-f  orgottoi 
event  in  the  life  of  the  child,  such  as,  for  example,  the  recital  of  a  terrifying 
story.  The  child  is  often  ashamed  of  her  fears,  is  afraid  of  being  lauded 
at,  and  so  hides  her  terrors  within  herself ^  in  many  cases  to  the  detriment 
of  her  mental  and  physical  health.  The  effect  oi  emotions  like  fear  has 
now  been  studied  by  experiments  in  animals,  by  whidi  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  secretions  of  the  glands*  can  be  so  changed  as  to  cause  even  death. 
However,  the  effects  soon  pass  away  unless  the  emotion  is  kq[>t  in  mind  by 
an  association  of  ideas  connecting  it  with  some  oft-recurring  object  or 
event.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  psycho-pathologist  can  unravel  the 
often  complex  conditiims  which  keep  in  the  patient's  mind  distressing 
mental  attitudes. 

The  cases  related  here  are  given  as  illustrations  to  show  the  great 
sociological  importance  of  conditions  purely  psychological  and  to  show  that 
these  can  be  removed  with  precision  by  physicians  who  are  trained  in 
doing  so.  In  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  '^difficult"  child,  the  teacher 
herself  may  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  help  to  bring  about  a  more 
normal  condition  of  mind  and  body.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the 
persistence  of  such  terrors  when  these  are  not  adequately  dealt  with.  The 
case  which  follows  illustrates  the  persistence  of  such  a  night  terror. 

A  girl  of  sixteen  was  referred  to  me  for  examination  by  Dr.  Lichfield,  of 
Pittsburgh,  November,  1913.  On  account  ot  great  nervousness  for  years, 
she  had  never  been  rq^ularly  to  school  until  the  fall,  when  she  had  been 

■  Sm  tbe  work  of  Pawlow  oo  the  diioitiYe  glands,  of  Caonoa  on  tbe  adrenal  fland,  and  Crilt  on  tbt 
^Hjnoid  gland. 
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sent  to  boarding-school  after  convalescing  from  appendectomy,  but  had 
become  so  nervous  that  she  had  to  return  home  after  two  days.  Inquiry 
showed  that  she  would  frequently  wake  in  the  night  very  much  afraid 
unless  she  were  soothed  by  someone  sleeping  with  her,  so  that  she  could 
never  deep  alone.  Further  inquiries  showed  that  a  servant  had  told 
terrifying  stories  to  her  sister  as  a  child;  the  horrors  this  brou^t  ran 
thru  a  family  of  three  children,  but  they  passed  away  from  all  of  them 
except  this  patient  She  had  been  much  indulged  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six,  and  had  been  somewhat  spoiled  since  owing  to  a  supposed 
weak  heart,  and  had  always  been  considered  a  weakly  child.  Her  father 
and  an  aunt  had  been  timorous  as  children;  the  latter  for  nine  years  had 
not  dared  to  be  alone  for  a  moment 

Examination  showed  feeble  reflexes  becoming  active  on  reinforcement; 
muscle  tone  fair;  weight  108  poimds;  pulse  104  during  examination,  altho 
patient  said  she  was  not  excited;  cardiac  sounds  closed;  chest  expansion 
free;  appetite  said  to  be  good,  with  certain  dislikes;  walking  tired  her,  but 
dancing  and  tennis  did  not  Glasses  had  been  prescribed  for  heterophoria, 
but  she  did  not  use  them. 

Ps3rchic  functions  were  unimpaired,  except  that  she  just  wanted  some- 
one with  her  when  in  bed.  Her  fears  were  either  of  fires  or  of  burglars, 
and  they  occurred  only  when  in  bed  or  asleep.  She  whined  when  dreaming 
and  would  wake  frightened,  but  she  never  screamed,  only  clutching  her 
companion  deq>eratdy  for  reassurance.  She  was  sure  she  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  this  trouble;  she  could  not  remember  the  first  occasion  of  fear. 
Noises  such  as  creaking  floors  made  her  think  there  was  someone  in  the 
house.  She  knew  positively  there  was  not,  but  she  could  not  make  herself 
believe  it.  She  was  ashamed  of  the  emotion  and  would  go  to  bed  alone 
altho  terrified  if  there  was  not  someone  else  upstairs.  She  imagined  a 
burglar  might  hurt  her  if  pushed  to  it.  Anal3r8is  showed  that  there  was  no 
definite  fear  of  what  he  might  do  to  her,  but  that  the  fear  was  of  the 
unknown,  and,  altho  it  might  have  hdped  her  to  know  it,  it  might  have  been 
too  terrible.  Her  agitation  upon  speaking  oi  this  she  attributed  to  her 
shame  of  appearing  ''babyish."  I  explained  that  there  is  no  shame  in 
what  one  cannot  hdp.  She  was  not  less  frightened  when  away  from  home. 
By  touching  any  person  in  the  ro(»n,  her  fear  upon  wakening  would 
be  tranquilized.  The  night  fear  was  quite  different  from  any  fears  in 
the  daytime.  Her  dread  was  mingled  with  self-contempt  at  her  ''silly 
babyishness." 

Three  dreams  were  obtained.  The  first  and  second  were  of  a  biu:glar 
entering  a  window.  The  analysis  showed  only  that  the  intruder  aimed  to 
shoot  her  sister,  who  was  standing  up  behind  her;  a  dream  of  fears  of 
devators  led  to  no  pertinent  assodations.  As  the  dream  analysis  was  so 
unfruitful,  I  believed  it  best  at  once  to  proceed  to  reconditioning  the 
psydiological  reactions.    This  was  atten^ted  in  the  first  place  by  stud3dng 
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the  child's  power  of  \mderstanding  what  I  gave  her  to  read  about  die 
psychology  of  fear,  and  by  makmg  dear  to  her  what  she  could  not  under- 
stand alone.  In  the  second  place,  she  was  giv^i  exercises  in  mental  concen- 
tration, and,  as  she  became  more  proficient  in  these,  she  was  urged  to  apply 
them  to  the  study  of  her  own  feelings  of  nocturnal  apprehensions.  The 
principle  she  was  made  to  grasp  was  that  fear  and  shame  of  her  fears  pre- 
vented her  from  facing  and  examining  them,  whidi  was  the  essential 
preliminary  to  the  understanding  which  would  make  them  diss^pear.  In 
ten  days  she  returned  home,  not  yet  able  to  sleep  alone  but  beginning  to 
obtain  mastery.  A  month  later  her  mother  wrote  me  that  she  was  entirdy 
well  and  when  she  wakened  in  the  night  would  quietly  turn  over  and  go  to 
sleep  without  troubling  anyone  and  was  physically  and  mentally  better 
than  at  any  time  in  her  life.    This  omdition  still  persists. 

A  case  where  night  phobia  was  prevenied.-^Tlie  formation  of  a  night 
terror  was  nipped  in  the  bud  in  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  three  and  three- 
fourths  years.  I  shall  try  to  explain  the  method.  For  several  weeks  he 
had  been  visiting  the  zodlogical  garden  every  afternoon,  in  the  company 
of  a  Frendi  maid  of  exceptionally  forceful  character  and  apparently  free 
frc»n  the  superstitiousness  of  the  average  nurse.  For  a  long  time  all  went 
well,  until  one  evening  he  began  to  cry  in  bed  soon  after  he  was  left  for  the 
night.  At  this  unusual  occurrence,  I  mounted  the  stairs  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  boy's  trouble.  He  said  there  were  lions  in  the  house  and  that 
he  did  not  want  to  stay  alone,  as  he  was  afraid  th^  would  eat  him.  The 
source  of  the  idea  had  been  that  the  lions  had  roared  more  loudly  than 
usual  on  that  particular  afternoon,  and  he  had  been  much  impressed, 
standing  for  some  time  quite  moticmless  before  the  cage,  tho  unterrified. 
I  soon  convinced  the  boy  that  the  lions  had  to  remain  in  their  cages  and 
could  not  get  out,  hence  there  were  none  in  the  house,  so  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  fear.  Of  course,  it  was  first  necessary  to  give  him  the  f eding 
of  security  gained  by  embradng  me,  and  secondly  to  begin  the  conversatkm 
by  talking  of  something  else,  I  have  forgotten  what.  In  this  way  the  state 
of  terror  was  dismissed,  and  the  feeling  of  protection  was  induced  before 
we  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  lions;  then  we  made  rather  a  joke  ci  the 
funny  roaring  of  the  lions  before  we  had  finished,  and  he  finally  lay  down 
with  the  solemn  purpose  to  go  to  deep  and  think,  as  I  proposed,  of  the 
tram  cars  and  motors  passing  outside  his  open  window.  It  was  ail  a  very 
simple  substitution,  but  it  was  the  prevention  of  what  might  have  become 
a  serious  fear-psychosis  if  injudiciously  handled. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  see  that  these  nig^t  terrors  are  a  product 
of  a  suggestion  while  awake,  implicit  or  exphdL  It  should  not  be  difficult 
for  those  who  are  forewarned  to  prevent  morbid  fears  of  this  type.  I  may 
dte  the  case  of  a  southern  lady  who  could  never  enter  a  daric  place  without 
feeling  an  indescribable  horror.  No  hereditary  psychopathy  could  be  in- 
'^iked  to  explain  her  dread,  for  none  of  her  three  dauj^ters  had  the  least 
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fear  of  the  dark,  and,  indeed,  they  used  to  be  sent  by  their  school  fellows 
into  dark  and  eerie  places  without  experiencing  the  least  trq>idation.  The 
difference  was  that  as  children  th^  were  protected  by  their  mother  from 
tales  told  by  the  plantation  n^oes,  who  knew  that  dismissal  would  follow 
transgression  of  the  prohibition. 

If  I  say  to  a  small  boy  that  a  bear  will  eat  him  up,  the  effect  upon  his 
emotions  depends  upon  whether  I  make  the  remark  with  portentous  gravity, 
and  horror,  or  whether  I  say  it  with  bubbling  joviality,  as  evidently  a  huge 
joke.  In  the  first  eventuality,  the  boy  will  rush  to  my  side  in  terror  and 
try  to  be  saved  from  the  bear,  and  a  phobia  is  in  cotirse  of  construction. 
With  the  latter  proceeding,  the  boy  will  lau{^,  and  it  would  not  take  much 
to  make  him  enter  the  cage  and  strike  the  bear.  But  even  when  terrified,  a 
child  feels  a  refuge  in  the  protection  of  his  elders  during  the  day  when  they 
are  rarely  absent. 

At  night,  however,  the  child  is  alone,  and  his  little  consciousness  cannot 
find  the  support  of  others.  Before  the  kaleidoscope  of  his  dreams  pass  the 
various  images  and  accompan3dng  emotions  of  his  waking  life,  sq  that,  if  any 
of  these  images  has  become  linked  with  fear,  it  is  certain  to  bring  with  it 
terror,  as  it  surges  into  dream  in  the  night,  and  the  child  jumps  up,  awak- 
ened, in  panic,  finding  no  one  near  him  upon  whom  to  lean. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  explicit  utterance  is  not  essential  for  the 
conveyance  of  ideas;  for  in  the  child  a  vague  general  notion  is  quite  as 
effective  for  producing  emotion  as  a  dear-cut  concept  Thus  in  Henry 
James's  novel,  Wh(U  Maisie  KneWf  the  whole  suggestion  conveyed  by  the 
governess  to  her  two  charges  was  implicit  in  her  general  attitude,  for  until 
the  end  there  was  not  one  explicit  statement  of  her  fear.  Now,  the  expla- 
nation of  this  is  very  simple;  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  gesture  pre- 
cedes speech  as  a  vehicle  of  thouj^t  The  infant  comprehends  the  varying 
attitudes  and  vocal  tones  of  its  mother  long  before  it  can  distinguish  differ- 
ent words;  and  in  most  people  this  channel  of  information  remains  an 
important  mode  by  which  they  are  influenced,  often  quite  unconsciously. 
Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  psychology  of  crowds  are  well  aware  of 
this,  as  likewise  are  the  observers  who  compare  nation  with  nation  as 
regards  gestural  expression.  Even  adults  of  the  same  race,  except  the  more 
cultivated,  are  swayed  by  a  comedian  much  more  thru  his  gestures  and 
intonation  than  by  his  actual  utterance.  So  with  an  orator  or  debator,  or, 
indeed,  with  anyone  who  tries  to  persuade  us  even  to  purchase  something 
from  them.  Our  foolish  minds  are  guided  by  the  stress  of  an  intonation, 
the  cut  of  the  hair,  the  character  of  the  clothing,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  far 
tnore  than  by  the  arguments  used  or  the  words  uttered;  and  with  children 
this  is  so  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Impaired  efficiency  from  psychological  causes  is  quite  common  in 
children.  When  a  nervousness  of  this  origin  shows  itself,  a  proper  analysis 
of  a  child's  mind  is  the  first  step  toward  its  removal.    A  number  of  cases 
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of  tliis  description,  the  first  ever  published,  were  reported  by  me  to  the 
American  Psychopathologicd  Association*^  In  one  of  these,  the  ardent 
afiFection  of  a  little  girl  was  mistakingly  repulsed  by  the  parents.  This  led 
to  melancholia.  After  one  hour's  analysis,  she  was  cured  in  two  weeks 
and  restored  to  the  dass  of  normal  children.  On  accotmt  of  the  over- 
anxiety  of  his  mother,  a  little  boy  developed  terrifying  halludnations  even 
in  the  daytime;  and,  of  course,  school  was  out  of  question  as  the  boy  was 
supposed  to  be  of  a  hopelessly  nervous  temperament.  Half  an  hour's 
anal}^  served  to  explain  this  condition;  and  a  few  weeks  of  q)ecial  train- 
ing enabled  him  to  return  to  school  quite  well.  All  these  were  cases  oi 
poor  adaptation,  which  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  inherent  nervousness 
more  or  less  hq>eless.  They  were  really  the  results  oi  faulty  handling  and 
required  only  a  proper  conq>rehension  of  their  psydiological  constitution. 
All  were  the  duldren  of  pe(^le  of  superior  attainments  and  ccmsdence. 


METHODS  FOR  MAKING  SURVEYS  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
WITH  SUGGESTIONS  TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 
FOR  RECORDING  DATA  ON  SUB  AVERAGE,  SUBNORMAL, 
BACKWARD,  OR  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 

MAKY  R.  CAMPBELL,  ASSOCIATE  PSYCHOLOGIST,  PSYCHC^ATHIC  LABORATORY, 

MUNICIPAL  COURTS  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  purpose  of  this  monogn^h  is  not  primarily  to  present  the  needs 
of  abnormal  children,  but  to  indicate  what  types  and  varieties  of  children 
in  the  public  schools  should  be  subjected  to  special  examination  and  to 
suggest  methods  for  their  observation.    Such  a  procedure  will  serve: 

z.  For  the  eaily  identificatioii  of  subnonnal,  antisocial,  and  criminalistic  children 
in  the  elementary  pubUc  schods  while  still  of  teadiable  age. 

3.  As  a  means  of  ready  dassificaticm  of  the  subnormal  and  antisocial  children  into 
special  classes  without  tedious  psychological  examination. 

3.  As  a  preventive  measure  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  the  retarded  but  i4>parently 
normal  children  in  our  schools. 

4.  As  an  economic  measure  to  reduce  the  enormous  expense  and  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer of  caring  for  the  dq)endent  ddhiquent  and  criminal  classes  in  the  state  charitaMe 
and  penal  institutions  after  they  ate  beyond  help  and  have  seriously  harmed  society. 

I  intend,  first,  to  pdnt  out  the  imperative  necessity  of  making  use,  and 
that  immediately,  of  the  means  already  at  our  diq>osal,  viz.,  our  public 
schools,  for  the  early  identification  of  incipient  mental  and  moral  defects 
in  individuate  while  still  of  school  age,  and  secondly  to  submit  to  you  a 
practical  and  economical  method  whereby  this  end  may  be  attained. 

The  public  school  is  the  hgical  cleaHng-house  for  detecting  indpiefU 
subnormalUy,  insanity,  and  criminatity. — The  machinery  is  already  there 
and  operating.    There  is  no  need  of  intricate  laboratory  tests,  except  for 

•  Sec  Jonmol  of  AbnormMt  PtytMogy^  Fcbnuxy,  zgia;  AmtHcan  Journal  oj  UodUal  Sdomas,  Deccm- 
-QTt;  Port  Gnduaio,  1913;  and  MMcd  Anmah,  Jtmmy,  1913. 
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the  extreme  problematic  and  obscure  cases.  Here  we  have  a  typical  com- 
mmiity  of  futiire  citizens,  for  we  have  ''all  the  children  of  aU  the  people." 

Some  may  argue  that  we  have  no  right  to  utilize  the  public  schools  as 
clearing-houses  for  such  purpose;  but  since  many  o!  the  individuate  who 
pass  thru  the  school  become  public  charges  later  on  as  adult  delinquents 
and  offenders,  why  not  identify  them,  teach  them,  and  help  them  while 
they  are  of  teachable  age  ?  I  shall  present  to  you  what  I  consider  a  feasible 
and  easy  method  of  preventive  work  along  this  line.  It  has  a  further  value 
— that  of  being  economical. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  children,  particularly  those  of 
immoral  or  criminalistic  tendencies,  being  identified  early,  cases  are  dted 
from  the  Milwaukee  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  from  the  district  attorney's 
office  in  Milwaukee,  from  Coulter  House,  Chicago — a  home  for  girls  rescued 
from  the  vice  districts — and  from  the  morals  court  and  psychopathic  labora- 
tory of  the  municipal  courts  of  Chicago.  The  average  age  at  which  the 
majority  of  these  girls  and  women  left  school  was  about  twdve,  thirteen, 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  (the  fourth  grade  was  the  average  grade),  at  which 
time  they  were  already  from  three  to  five  years  retarded  in  their  school 
work — ^a  pathologic  retardation  which  should  have  been  detected  during 
their  school  days.  Many  of  these  girls  could  have  been  saved  morally, 
if  not  mentally,  had  proper  educational  work  been  given  them  so  that 
they  might  have  stayed  in  school  longer.  The  downfall  of  these  girls 
usually  occurred  from  one  to  two  years  after  they  had  left  school,  when  they 
no  longer  had  proper  supervision.  The  majority  of  the  women  brought  into 
the  morals  court,  professional  women  of  the  street,  who  were  tested  by 
me  during  a  period  of  two  weeks,  May  13  to  May  27,  1914,  showed  an 
average  mental  age  of  nine  and  a  half  years,  with  the  physical  ages  varying 
from  ninteen  to  fifty-two  years  1  With  these  figures  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  modified  curriculum  for  the  sli^tly  subnormal  girl,  and  also  the  neces- 
sity of  having  such  individuals  identified  early  so  that  they  may  be  helped 
in  time  before  they  become  a  menace  to  society  or  are  harmed  by  society, 
I  shall  demonstrate  an  extremely  simple  method  of  making  a  survey  or 
inventory  of  abnormal  children  in  the  schools,  in  order  to  locate  sudi  indi- 
viduals while  they  are  of  teachable  age. 

I.  An  extremely  simple  method  based  upon  the  age-grade  scale  plus 
rate  of  progress  of  children  is  submitted  in  this  psiper.  This  age-grade 
estimate  is  the  quickest,  most  suitable,  and  economical  way  of  establishing 
a  norm  for  the  pedagogical  status  of  children.  The  age-grade  scale  plus 
a  rqx>rt  on  the  rate  of  progress  or  attainment  of  a  child  quickly  gives  an 
index  to  his  mental  caliber.  The  only  criterion  upon  which  a  child  is 
judged  should  be  his  rate  of  attainment  or  progress  in  relation  to  his  native 
abilitjr.  What  is  his  native  ability  in  relation  to  his  environment  ?  Is  he 
living  down  or  up  to  his  environment — or  is  he  reacting  normally  to  his 
habitat?    Would  he  progress  more  rapidly  if  he  were  transplanted? 
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A  child's  eligibility  to  public-school  training  can  be  quickly  detennined 
even  during  his  life  in  the  primary  grades.  By  means  of  this  early  identi- 
fication, whereby  a  moderately  subaverage  child  need  not  be  confused  with 
the  definitely  and  permanently^subnormal  child,  the  ineligible  child  can  be 
weeded  out  and  sent,  not  to  special  classes,  but  to  residential  sdiods. 
Every  dty  should  have  not  one  but  many  residential  sdiools  for  its  markedly 
subnormal  children.  Every  dty  should  have  "centers"  of  three  to  four 
rooms  each,  properly  equipped,  so  that  the  adolescent  subnormal  boys  and 
girls  may  work  in  separate  rooms  or  classes,  and  so  that  the  children  requir- 
ing primary  work  need  not  be  placed  in  with  the  older  childr^i  and  thus 
allowed  to  retard  the  older  ones.  With  sudi  centers  properly  equqqped 
and  with  q>ecialists  as  teachers,  the  progress  of  these  children  would  be 
twice  as  great.  By  having  each  teacher  an  expert  in  one  line,  more  imme- 
diate results  could  be  obtained  for  the  children. 

2.  Several  valuable  recommendations  are  as  follows:  Every  six  months 
special  reports  should  be  made  by  teachers  and  prindpals  to  siq)erintend- 
ents  showing  children  who  are  one  or  more  years  retarded  and  the  cause 
or  causes  thereof.  By  having  such  reports  showing  when  and  why  these 
diildren  begin  to  retard,  and  when,  why,  and  how  they  begin  to  r^ain,  a 
permanent  subnormality  may  be  prevented,  or  at  least  a  marked  retarda- 
tion may  be  arrested.  The  point  of  departure  from  normal  to  subnormal 
mentality — that  is,  the  point  where  the  retardation  is  suffident  to  be  con- 
sidered pathologic — ^will  be  noted.  Such  reports  would  be  a  great  hdp  in 
stud3dng  normal  childhood,  for  they  would  diow  the  actual  individual 
needs  of  growing  boys  and  girls,  and  how  such  needs  could  be  met  by  a 
very  necessary  revision  of  the  public-school  curriculum. 

In  the  many  cases  of  border-line  types,  where  a  mental  arrest  seems  to 
take  place  on  or  about  the  pubertal  change,  no  records  are  available  to 
show  whether,  if  these  cases  had  been  placed  under  an  educational  system 
adapted  to  their  needs,  they  would  have  come  out  of  this  apparently  tenqx)- 
rary  subnormal  condition  vM€tL  has  resulted  in  permanent  arrest. 

3.  Every  public-sdiool  should  have  on  its  sta£f  a  clinical  psychologist, 
a  ph3rsician,  and  a  statistician,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  sodal  worker  and 
a  trained  nurse,  would  be  able  to  effect  the  proper  co-operation  between 
the  home,  the  sdiool,  and  the  abnormal,  or  refractory  diild  who  mig^t 
later  on  devdop  into  an  adult  delinquent  to  be  cared  for  at  triple  the 
expense. 

4.  By  keeping  a  record  system  in  connection  with  every  public  school, 
and  with  a  follow-up  syston  carried  into  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics, 
there  could  be  established  a  plan  whereby  all  individuals  who  are  feeble- 
minded or  pathologically  subnormal  may  be  kept  account  of,  so  that 
marriage  at  least  may  be  prevented  and  so  that  sodety  may  lend  them 
a  hdping  hand.    They  will  then  have  the  protection  of  the  law  and  not 

ubject  to  the  punishments  to  be  meted  out  to  normal  individuals. 
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S.  The  most  predous  asset  the  nation  has  is  its  children.  They  con- 
stitute the  capital  of  a  nation.  We  conserve  our  forests  and  our  rivers,  our 
lake  shores  and  even  our  wild  animals;  we  study  the  blind  fish  in  Cuba  and 
the  migratory  geese  of  Florida,  so  as  to  protect  the  species;  but  the  human 
young  we  do  not  conserve,  in  fact,  we  do  not  even  protect  it. 

Every  year  the  public  schools  produce  himian  waste  products,  or  by- 
products, as  is  evidenced  by  those  who  pass  thru  our  various  courts  and 
psychopathic  laboratories.  Why  not  conserve  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  by  having  a  special  report  every  few  months  on  those  who  are 
slightly  retarded  and  are  beginning  to  lag  behind,  so  that  the  deviations 
from  the  normal  may  be  studied  in  time  to  prevent  mental  and  moral 
disaster  later  on  ?  Many  an  immoral  act  has  its  genesis  in  the  discouraged 
boy  or  girL  By  such  a  system  as  indicated,  the ''  soul  value  "  of  our  chHcben 
may  be  conserved. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the  taxes  in  many  of  our  states  go  to 
support  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  criminal  classes  after  they  have 
become  charges  of  the  state.  Why  not  reverse  our  method  of  procedure 
and  give  all  this  special  care  to  the  young  while  their  abnormalities  are  still 
in  their  indpiency?  The  an^oimt  thus  applied  to  preventive  work  in 
detecting  the  minor  subnormalities  of  chilchren  and  in  identifying  the 
slightly  subnormal  while  still  in  the  dementary  school  would  soon  be 
saved  to  the  state.  The  problem  therefore  is  one  of  economics,  one  factor 
of  which  is  prevention  along  the  lines  indicated. 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
STUDY  AND  EDUCATION  OP  EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN 

MAXIMILIAN    P.    E.    GROSZMANN,    EDUCATIONAL    DIRECXOR,    NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN,  PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

The  movement  started  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children  has  assumed  great  influence  since  its 
last  annual  conference.  Branch  associations  and  committees  of  activity 
have  been  established  in  CalifcHnia,  Or^;on,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Pedagogical  clinics  and  research  work,  under  the  auspices 
at  the  association,  have  heeai  founded  in  several  places.  The  systems  of 
examinations  and  tests  elaborated  by  the  research  clinic  of  the  association 
have  been  studied  widely  and  have  been  tried  out  and  approved  of  in 
many  places.  Our  classification  and  terminology  have  been  steadily  gaining 
ground;  they  form  the  texts  in  many  university  courses,  and  have,  in  their 
essential  features,  become  accq>ted  as  the  basis  of  all  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion.   The  work  of  the  association  has  been  indorsed  by  a  large  number  of 
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professional  men  and  women  in  the  medical,  educational,  and  social  fidds 
of  work  all  over  the  country  and  also  by  a  mmiber  of  national,  state,  and 
local  organizations.  Two  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  and  confidence;  the  national  Bureau  of  Education  is  in 
fullest  S3anpathy  with  our  efforts. 

The  influence  of  the  association  has  extended  far  beyond  the  boimdaries 
of  this  country.  We  have  been  approached  for  advice  and  co-operation 
from  such  distant  countries  as  far-off  India  and  Australia.  Correspondence 
and  co-operation  have  been  established  with  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  we  have  even  been  in  communication  with  St.  Petersburg, 
Sofia,  and  various  places  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Everywhere  it  is  con- 
ceded that  our  association  has  reached  down  to  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  civilized  society  is  built,  and  that  it  has  given  the  clearest  perspec- 
tive of  the  problem  of  differentiated  education  ever  yet  shown.  It  has 
sounded  the  keynote  of  all  educational  reform. 


A  PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  WITH  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

JOHN  W.  CA&K,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BAYONNE,  N.J. 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  the  New  Jersey  lq;islature  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing all  pupils ''  three  3rears  or  more  below  the  normal "  to  be  taught  in  q)ecial 
classes.  The  law  provides  that  the  number  of  pupils  per  dass  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  and  that  the  conunissioner  of  education  shall  prescribe  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  the  dty  of  Bayonne  established  seven  classes  for 
backward  pupils,  but  as  the  commissioner  of  education  had  not  yet  inter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  expression,  ''three  years  or  more  below  the 
normal,"  we  placed  pupib  in  these  classes  who  were  three  years  or  more 
below  grade  and  also  those  ^dio  were  semi-incorrigible.  Many  of  these 
pupils  proved  to  be  backward,  not  on  account  of  lack  of  mentality,  but 
because  they  were  of  foreign  birth  and  had  not  been  regular  attendants 
at  school,  or  had  not  applied  themselves,  or  for  other  reasons  than  low 
mentality.  The  result  was  that  many  of  these  pupils  did  the  work  of 
normal  children;  several,  in  fact,  did  two  or  more  years'  work  in  one 
3rear.  The  experiment  demonstrated  that  q3edal  classes  for  backward 
pupils  were  helpful,  but  just  how  helpful  we  did  not  know. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  school  3rear  1911-12,  the  commissiKHier  of  educa- 
tion had  interpreted  the  law  of  1911  and  had  formulated  rules  for  the 
organization  of  special  classes.  By  his  interpretation,  ''three  years  or 
more  bdow  the  normal"  meant  in  mentality  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
dassroom  grading.  He  also  laid  down  rules  for  certificating  teachers  of 
special  classes  and  for  determining  what  pupib  were  "three  years  or  more 
'ow  the  normal." 
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In  the  fall  of  1912,  our  special  dasses  were  reorganized  into  groups. 

1.  Pupils  who  were  three  years  or  more  below  the  normal  in  mentality 
according  to  the  Binet  test  were  placed  in  one  group.  An  eiq>ert  was 
employed  to  make  the  test    Five  such  classes  were  established. 

2.  Piq>ils  who  were  semi-incorrigible,  but  who  were  not  three  years 
or  more  below  the  normal  in  mentality  according  to  the  Binet  test,  were 
placed  in  another  group.  One  such  class  has  been  maintained.  This 
dass  is  not  considered  in  the  discussion  which  follows. 

3.  Pupils  who  were  of  foreign  birth  and  unable  to  speak  and  to  under- 
stand the  English  language  were  placed  in  a  third  group.  These  pupils 
were  in  no  way  below  the  normal  either  in  mentality  or  in  conduct.  Many 
of  them  have  shown  remarkable  talent.  I  shall  not  consider  this  group 
in  the  discussion  given  below. 

If  schoolroom  facilities  had  been  available,  at  least  one  other  kind  of 
special  dass  would  have  been  formed:  namdy,  for  pupils  who  are  backward 
for  other  reasons  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  who  are  not  mentally 
defective. 

One  of  our  difficult  problems  has  been  to  secure  suitable  teachers  for 
these  q)ecial  classes.  None  of  our  teachers  had  been  q>ecially  trained  for 
such  w<Nrk,  but  with  one  exception  each  has  taken  special  courses  since 
assignment  to  teach  a  special  class.  These  courses  consist  of  work  in 
abnormal  ps3rchology,  manual  training  suitable  for  defectives,  and  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  teaching  backward  pupils.  Each  teacher  had  had  a 
normal-school  education  and,  with  a  single  exception,  several  years  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching. 

The  course  of  study  for  subnormal  children  is  necessarily  very  flexible. 
In  fact,  each  teacher  has  been  given  great  latitude  in  selecting  the  work 
which  the  pupils  seemed  best  able  to  do.  At  least  half  of  the  time  has 
been  devoted  to  manual  work  of  various  kinds — sewing,  crocheting,  sloyd, 
joinery,  basketry,  caning,  reed  and  raffia  work,  painting,  day-modeling, 
hammered  brass  work,  and  the  like.  There  is  some  differentiation  of  the 
work  of  boys  and  girls,  yet  many  of  the  bo3rs  have  shown  aptness  in  sewing 
and  some  of  them  may  become  tailors.  Each  dass  is  not  required  to  do  the 
same  work  that  the  other  classes  do,  but  great  latitude  is  allowed.  One 
dass  took  the  home  as  a  center  of  interest.  A  miniature  two-story  house 
about  five  by  six  feet  was  designed  and  built  by  the  bo3rs  and  equipped 
with  miniature  furniture.  The  bo3rs  even  wired  it  and  had  it  lighted  with 
dectric  lights.  In  addition  to  making  miniature  furniture,  the  children 
made  many  usable  artides  such  as  tables,  benches,  towel  rollers,  thread 
boards,  broom  holders,  flower-pot  stands,  picture  frames,  tool  boxes,  stools, 
tool  racks,  and  the  like.  Several  boys  made  small  express  wagons.  One 
boy  was  offered  six  dollars  for  his  wagon.  The  bo3rs  were  taught  to  paint 
their  wagons  as  weH  as  to  make  them.  The  girls  in  the  same  dass  were 
taught  to  sew,  knit,  dam,  embroider,  draw,  and  paint    They  made  caps. 
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aprons,  simple  dresses,  slippers,  and  sewing-bags.  Another  year  we  hope 
to  teach  them  how  to  cook. 

Another  dass  consisting  entirdy  of  boys  did  hand  work  as  follows: 
woodwork — small  articles,  mechanical  toys,  footstpols,  taborets,  sewing- 
tables,  picture  frames,  screens,  etc.;  basketry — ^reed  and  raffia;  sewing — 
taflor  woii^,  making  skirts,  making  curtains  to  dark^i  assembly;  home 
decoration — ^use  of  stencils,  application  on  artides  for  home  use,  sofa  pillows, 
table  runners,  screen  panels,  etc.;  gardening— raising  vq^tables  for  home 
use;  knitting  and  crodieting — slq>pers,  bootees,  baby  sacques,  sweaters 
for  personal  use,  a%hans,  etc. 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  academic  work — treading, 
writing,  speUing,  the  mechanical  processes  in  arithmetic,  and  language 
work.  Most  of  these  pupils  do  fairly  wdl  in  writing,  but  many  of  them 
have  great  difficulty  with  the  academic  work.  Much  time  is  giv^i  to 
phonics  and  word  drills  as  reading  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  learn. 
The  language  lessons  consist  chi^y  of  story-telling  and  the  writing 
of  easy  sentences  and  short  letters.  Most  of  them  learn  how  to  write 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  how  to  address  a  letter.  Considerable 
time  is  devoted  to  sight  spelling,  only  the  most  common  words  being 
given  them  to  memorize.  Even  with  the  best  of  teaching,  only  oomparar 
dvdy  few  do  good  academic  work.  These  are  placed  in  classes  with 
normal  pupils. 

In  additicm  to  manual  and  academic  work,  q3ecial  attenti<m  is  given 
to  gymnastics  and  groiq>  plays.  They  are  taught  games  and  folk  dancing. 
Sense  training  is  also  emphasized.  Exercises  are  given  to  train  the  senses 
of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  toudi,  and  smell.  By  means  of  games  and  other- 
wise, they  learn  to  distinguish  color. 

The  cost  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  per  pupil  in  these  q>ecial 
classes  as  it  is  per  piq>il  in  classes  of  normal  diildren.  Special  equqxment 
is  required  for  manual  work,  and  much  more  material  is  used  than  is  given 
to  normal  pupib.  Larger  salaries  are  paid  to  teachers  of  these  classes  than 
to  other  dementary  teachers.  As  the  maximum  number  of  piquls  is  fifteen, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  number  of  teachers  per  hundred  pupils  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  normal  children.  The  cost  could  be  diminished  one-half 
by  increasing  the  size  of  these  classes  to  thirty,  but  the  results  would  be 
much  less  satisfactory.  The  state  allows  five  hundred  dollars  per  teadier 
for  the  q)ecial  teachers  of  backward  pupils,  thus  rdieving  the  burdens  of 
the  local  taxpayer  to  some  extent. 

What  results  have  we  attained  for  this  increased  e2q>enditure  of  time, 
talent,  and  money?  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  We  have  not  con- 
ducted these  special  classes  long  enough  to  give  a  final  answer.  Some 
tentative  answers  follow: 

I.  The  regular  dasses  have  been  rdieved  of  these  backward  pupils, 
"^y  enabling  teachers  to  devote  their  time  and  oiergies  to  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  normal  children.    This  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  school  and  certainly  compensates  in  part  for  the  additional  expense. 

2.  For  the  first  time  these  backward  children  have  been  given  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  them.  They  are  not  expected  to  reach 
standards  set  for  normal  children,  neither  are  they  made  the  butt  of  ridicule 
if  they  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  others  do.  But  they  are  given  something 
which  they  can  do,  and  then  they  are  encouraged  to  do  their  best  All 
have  shown  marked  ability  in  some  lines.  During  the  last  two  years, 
forty-two  of  these  supposedly  defective  pupils  have  been  transferred  to 
r^^ular  classes;  thirty-four  of  these,  or  81  per  cent,  have  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  r^ular  classes.  Probably  none  of  these  would  ever  have  done 
satisfactory  dasswork  if  they  had  not  been  placed  in  q)ecial  classes. 

3.  The  pupils  in  these  special  classes  are  far  happier  than  they  ever 
were  before,  and  their  attitude  toward  the  school  has  entirely  changed. 
These  children  have  not  been  accustomed  to  receive  ^>ecial  attention, 
neither  have  they  ever  before  been  able  to  do  things  which  would  attract 
attention  and  caU  for  conmiendation.  Now  visitors  come  to  their  rooms 
to  see  their  work,  and  whenever  an  exhibition  of  school  work  is  made,  their 
exhibits  are  among  the  most  attractive.  No  dass  of  children  are  hungrier 
for  praise  or  appreciate  it  more.  As  a  result  of  being  given  hand  work 
which  they  like  and  commendation  for  their  efforts,  their  whole  attitude 
toward  school  has  dianged.  Several  of  these  pupils  who  had  been  con- 
firmed truants  are  interested  in  their  woi^  and  r^ular  in  attendance.  In 
fact,  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  these  dasses  surpasses  that  of  the  regu- 
lar dasses.  One  dass  had  perfect  attendance  for  more  than  a  month  and 
some  others  did  nearly  as  well. 

4.  As  to  disdpline  these  pupils  differ  greatly.  As  a  rule  most  of  them 
have  not  been  troublesome,  yet  some  are  extremdy  erratic  and  non- 
dependable.  One  boy  in  particular  often  screams  out  without  cause  and 
becomes  for  a  time  unmanageable,  then  quiets  down  again.  Most  of  them 
have  weak  wills  and  are  extremdy  susceptible  to  example  or  suggestion. 
They  find  it  extremdy  hard  to  stick  to  any  one  thing  or  to  do  anything 
on  their  own  initiative.  Weak  wills  and  lack  of  initiative  are  likdy  to 
cause  their  imdoing  in  the  future. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  final  result?  Will  these  children  ever  be  able  to 
become  self-supporting  and  req[>ectable  members  of  sodety?  No  one  is 
able  to  give  definite  answers  to  these  questions.  Time  alone  will  tell. 
The  one  best  guess  is  that  some  will  be  able  to  be  self-supporting,  many 
will  not  be.  Thirty  have  already  been  exempted  from  school  attendance 
to  go  to  work.  Exactly  half  of  this  niunber  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
jobs. 

All  teachers  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  about  half  of  these  children 
under  prq>er  supervision  may  become  self-supporting  and  that  the  other 
half  will  always  be  a  burden  to  their  family  or  to  sodety.    As  to  what  these 
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children  will  become  morally  is  still  more  problematic  The  home  surround- 
ings of  some  are  very  poor.  Some  of  the  children  are  underfed.  **  A  major- 
ity of  these  children/'  says  one  teacher,  ''are  fed  on  bread  and  coffee.  The 
family  never  sits  down  to  a  regular  meal."  Many  are  out  to  picture  shows 
every  night.  They  come  home  at  all  hours  and  their  parents  never  ques- 
tion them.  Many  are  suffering  from  physical  infirmities — poor  eyesight, 
bad  teeth,  adenoids,  and  the  like.  The  mentality  and  will  power  of  all  are 
below  par.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  many 
meet  with  moral  shipwreck. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  future?  In  the  first  place,  we  shall 
continue  to  study  our  problem.  We  shall  endeavor  to  work  out  a  bett^ 
course  of  study  and  to  improve  our  methods  of  instruction.  We  shall  try 
to  remedy  more  physical  defects  by  closer  medical  inspection.  We  shall 
also  strive  to  improve  home  conditions.  By  so  doing,  we  hope  to  make 
all  these  children  happier  and  to  save  many  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
In  the  second  |dace,  we  hope  to  convince  society  that  many  of  these  chil- 
dren should  be  permanent  wards  of  the  state,  kept  at  healthful  occupations 
under  proper  supervision,  and  prevented  from  becoming  alike  a  menace  to 
society  and  the  prey  of  society. 


READING  AND  ARITHMETIC  AS  TESTS  OP  MENTAL  ABIUTY 

CLABA  SCHMITT,  CHILD  STUDY  DEPARTMENT,  PUBUC  SCHOOLS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  reading  process  may  be  measured  with  reference  to  two  things, 
quantity  and  quality.  The  term  ''quantity"  relates  to  the  pronunciation 
of  words  from  a  purely  mechanical  standpoint.  The  term  "quality" 
relates  to  the  ideas  or  complexes  of  ideas  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

The  reading  tests  were  given  to  seventeen  children  of  each  grade  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth.  The  same  tests  were  given  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  schools  to  forty-eight  defective  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixteen,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  a  q)ecial  room  for  defectives  not  less  than 
a  year  and  many  had  been  in  such  a  room  for  several  years.  The  defective 
children  tested  seven  years  of  age  by  the  Binet  scale  and  had  passed  other 
tests  showing  good  visual  perceptive  abilities. 

The  tests  were  the  story  of  "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes"  on  p.  100  of 
the  Howe  First  Reader,  and  the  following  paragraph: 

"It  was  a  fine  ^ring  morning  in  the  year  of  1826  about  ten  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Amos 

Bliss,  manager  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Northern  Spectator,  might  have  been  seen 

in  the  garden  behind  his  house  planting  potatoes.    He  heard  the  gate  open  bdiind  him, 

and,  without  turning  or  looking  around,  became  dimly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  boy. 

'•t  the  boys  of  country  villages  go  into  whosesoever  garden  their  wandering  fancy  impeb 
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them,  and,  supposing  thb  boy  to  be  one  of  his  own  neighbors,  Mr.  Bliss  continued  his 
work  and  quickly  forgot  that  he  was  not  alone." 

The  data  noted  were:  time  for  reading  the  selection,  verbatim  repro- 
duction of  each  selection,  the  child's  interpretation  of  the  motive  of  the  fox 
in  saying  that  the  grapes  were  sour,  and  the  number  of  words  mispro- 
nounced. 

The  story  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  is  a  lesson  given  to  the  first  grade 
about  the  end  of  the  year.  All  the  first-grade  children  of  the  test  had  had 
this  lesson.  All  the  children  chosen  for  the  test  were  average  good  readers 
for  the  grade.  The  defective  children  had  had  much  experience  with  this 
lesson. 

The  reproduction  of  each  selection  was  classified  as  scant,  adequate,  or 
full.  A  reproduction  which  did  not  contain  all  the  essential  elements  of 
the  story  was  classed  scant;  one  which  contained  only  the  essential  elements 
was  classed  adequate;  one  which  contained  most  of  the  details  of  the 
original  story  was  classed /ntf. 

The  following  table  shows  the  data  for  the  first  test. 

DATA  FOR  READING  TEST  I 


Geaok 

nuicbs&oi 
Cbudkxn 

AVXKAOK 
TlMB 

AvntAOK 

NUMBIROl 

Euoss 

RSPKODUCTXOir 

IinmFBXTATION 

Scant 

Adequ&te 

Fan 

+ 

— 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

12 

17 
17 

82  seconds 
62  seconds 
48  seconds 
48  seconds 

•  S 
0 

0 

0 

3 
0 

0 

0 

9 
9 

4 
5 

0 
8 

13 

12 

6 
6 

13 

IS 

6 
II 

4 

2 

The  following  table  shows  the  data  for  the  second  reading  test. 


DATA  FOR  READING  TEST  H 


NUlCBSSOl 

Cmutixif 

AvsRAOsTmx 

AVBRAOB 

NuKsnov 

EutOKS 

RireooucnoH 

Gradk 

Scant 

Adequate 

FnU 

n 

17 
X7 
17 
17 

194  seconds 
91  seconds 
74  seconds 
54  seconds 

7.8 

2.8 
I.O 

.5 

14 

13 
6 

0 

3 

4 
7 
9 

0 

m 

0 

IV 

4 

V 

8 

The  errors  in  pronunciation  made  by  the  normal  children  were  always 
in  favor  of  a  word  which  had  considerable  visual  or  phonetic  resemblance 
to  the  correct  word.  The  errors  made  by  defective  children,  in  the  first 
selection,  which  was  very  familiar  to  them  in  content  at  least,  were  phoneti- 
cally or  visually  absurd  but  were  calculated  to  fill  in  a  remembered  context.. 
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The  reading  of  the  defective  children  presents  sudi  irregular  character- 
istics that  averages  which  would  present  any  meaning  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
Twenty-four  of  the  forty-six  defectives  could  read  the  first  selection  with 
less  facility  than  the  first-grade  children;  twelve  were  graded  as  equal  to 
the  first-grade  children;  ten  were  graded  equal  to  the  second-grade  chil- 
dren as  regards  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  aq>ects  of  the  second  test. 
Two  of  the  defective  children  who  read  the  second  selection  gave  adequate 
accounts  of  the  selection;  all  the  others  gave  scant  or  no  accounts. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  PATRONS 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


OFFICERS 


lV«fjdMl-Mis.  William  S.  Bewweram,  Natknal  Congreai  of  Mothen Chicago,  m. 

Vic§'Pnsid0mi—MaM.  L.  L.  Blauksmbiio,  Ocnenl  FedcntioD  of  Women'b  Chibs 

Phflftdelphia.  Pa. 
StcrHary    Mis.  Loun  Hun,  Council  of  Jewbh  Womoi San  Francieoo,  Cal. 


FIRST  SESSION—Thuksday  Afternoon,  July  9,  1914 

The  Dq;>artment  of  School  Patrons  met  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall  and  was 
called  to  order  at  2 :  30  p.m.  by  the  president. 
The  following  program  was  presented: 

"President's  Rq>ort"— Mrs.  William  S.  Hefferan,  Nati(mal  Congress  of  Mothers, 
Chicago,  HI. 

"Summary  oi  Reports  of  State  Joint  Committees  and  Affiliated  Organizations, 
191 3-14" — Mrs.  W.  S.  Hefferan,  National  Congress  0^  Mothers,  Chicago,  IlL 

"Report  of  the  Conunittee  on  School  Health"— Mary  Elizabeth  Bates,  M.D., 
Denver,  Colo.,  chairman. 

"Tlie  Re^xmsibility  of  School  Patrons  with  Regard  to  School  Questions": 

a)  "School  Health  "—Maggie  W.  Barry,  head  oi  department  of  English,  North 
Texas  College,  Sherman,  Tex. 

b)  "School  Revenue" — ^Frands  G.  Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Springfield,  lU. 

Discussion:  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Atwood,  president,  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  St.  Goud,  Minn.;  and  Maigaret  £.  SchaJlenbeiger,  commissioner  of  dementary 
schools,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  CaL 

Edward  J.  Ward,  Bureau  of  Sodal  Center  Development,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  presented  a  resdution  indorsing  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  to  create  the  office  of  dvic  secretary  for  public-school  social  centers.  The 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Ward  also  introduced  a  resolution  to  make  the  principal  of  the  school  the  super- 
visor of  elections  when  such  elections  take  place  udng  the  public  school  as  a  polling-center. 
Mudi  discussion  tock  place  but  the  resolution  was  not  passed. 

The  president  of  the  department  presented  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mary  Cunningham, 
chairman  of  the  local  Committee  of  School  Patrons,  and  also  to  those  who  took  part  in  the 
program. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  Department 
of  School  Patrons  be  empowered  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  year . 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President — ^Mrs.  Louis  Hertz,  Coimdl  of  Jewish  Women,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Vice-PresidetU^Mts.  Philip  N.  Moore,  trustee,  College  for  Women,  University 
of  the  South,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Secretary — ^Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin,  state  chairman.  Department  of  School  Patrons, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SECOND  SESSION— Friday  Afternoon,  July  10,  19x4 

The  department  met  in  jdnt  session  in  the  Auditorium  with  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  and  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m. 
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The  following  program  was  presented: 

"The  Responsibility  of  School  Patrons  with  Regard  to  the  Teaching  oi  Sex  Hy- 
giene"— ^William  B.  Owen,  principal,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  HL 

"The  Re^xmsibility  of  the  Teacher  with  Regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Sez  Hysoene"— 
Ra^h  £.  Blount,  instructor  in  physiology.  Waller  Hi^^  School,  Qucago,  QL  (For  this 
paper,  see  Department  of  Secondary  Education.) 

"Some  £]q>niments  in  Sez  Education  "—Tames  E.  Peabody,  head  of  dq>artmeiit  oC 
biology,  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.Y.  (For  this  paper,  see  Department  oC 
Secondary  Education.) 

Mss.  Louis  Hestz,  Secniary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

MRS.  WILLIAM  S.  HEFFERAN,  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Department  of  School  Patrons,  with  the  represented  host  of  over 
a  million  volunteer  workers  from  the  five  great  national  women's  organiza- 
tions— ^the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs,  the  Congress  of  Mothers, 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and 
the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women — ^feels  that  the  past  two  years 
have  meant  much  in  positive  results  but  more  in  the  laying  of  foundations 
for  increased  conmimiity  co-operation  with  the  schools. 

The  department  plan,  as  tested,  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
i^roved  its  beginnings;  all  educational  work  attempted  or  countenanced 
is  to  receive  previously  the  seal  of  approval  from  the  national  body  of 
professional  educators,  and  is  to  be  desired  eq>ressly  by  the  local  sdiool 
authorities.  The  avenues  of  effort  are  ever3rwhere — strong  existing  organi- 
zations uniting  for  this  concerted  and  professionally  guided  effort  The 
possibility  of  fricticm  or  waste  is  avoided.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  the  hi^est 
educational  authority  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  successful  volunteer 
groups  are  S3rstematicaUy  transmitted  to  the  entire  circle. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  the  National  Education  Association^  says: 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  work  can  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Sdiool 
Patrons  by  focusing  pul^c  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  scfaod  refonns  pco- 
vided  by  the  best  expert  knowledge. 

Work  undertaken  the  last  year,  as  heretofore,  has  been  the  arousing 
of  public  opinion  for  desired  l^islation  for  the  enforcing  of  existing  provi- 
sions, for  the  increase  of  revenue  for  school  purposes  (bond  issues  and  other 
means  of  financial  support),  for  school  health  and  all  it  means  in  the  way 
of  medical  inspection,  school  nurses,  proper  ventilation  and  lighting  of 
schools,  and  for  rural-sdiool  improvement 

In  general,  by  state-wide  effort,  the  three  lines  of  advance,  school  health, 

revenue,  and  rural-school  improvement,  have  been  followed.    Locally, 

^  joint  committees  in  each  state  suggested  not  the  inunediate  end  to  be 
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gained,  but  where  to  learn  that  end — at  the  office  of  the  county  or  dty 
superintendent,  the  principal,  the  teacher.  The  means  are  any  or  all 
groups  of  public'^irited  workers,  including,  whenever  possible,  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  each  school. 

At  present  almost  the  whole  burden  of  child  direction  is  resting  on  the 
schools — the  mind,  body,  morals,  work,  and  play.  This  burden  is  heavier 
than  should  be  borne.  There  seems  no  wise  solution  except  to  secure  direc- 
tion from  the  schools  for  the  parents  until  these  parents  can  be  trained  into 
wisdom  in  r^ard  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  children  and  of  all  children, 
which  means  universal  parenthood.  In  this  great  co-operative  undertaking 
the  Department  of  School  Patrons  hopes  to  be  the  useful  channel. 

SCHOOL  HEALTH  COHMIXTEE 

This  committee  has  worked  consistently  for  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools,  using  the  Colorado  law  as  a  copy.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
new  conception  of  school  health  involves  the  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the 
child  instead  of  vain  attempts  to  force  the  child  to  fit  the  school. 

Leland  Hoag,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jimior  University,  sa3rs: 

The  modem  school-health  officer  must  be  a  specialist  carefully  trained  in  the  prob- 
lems of  child  hygiene,  particularly  as  this  applies  to  the  school  child. 

The  division  of  school  hygiene  should  include  in  its  fimctions  not  only  the  health 
supervision  of  school  children  and  maintenance  of  healthful  school  environment,  but 
also  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  of  the  health  of  teachers,  of  physical  educa- 
tion, and  of  a  public  lecture  department  for  parents,  where  topics  on  the  home  and  school 
hygiene  of  the  child  may  be  presented. 

SCHOOL  REVENUE 

A  great  educator,  in  a  recent  address,  said  that  the  old  education — 
education  based  on  the  textbook  alone — ^was  inexpensive,  as  to  both 
equipment  and  teachers,  but  that  the  new  education  with  its  very  broad 
curriculimi  was  expensive — expensive  as  to  equipment  and  as  to  the  quality 
of  teacher  needed  for  its  development.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  school 
patrons  are  alwa3rs  clamoring  for  better  schools,  better  equq>ment,  and 
better  teachers,  but  rarely  concern  themselves  with  the  source  from  which 
these  must  come,  namely,  school  revenue.  It  is  high  time  that  school 
patrons  bestir  themselves  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
obtaining  funds  for  school  purposes  in  each  state  and  that  they  unite  to 
obtain  increased  revenue  thin  intelligent  legislation. 

For  instance,  it  takes  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  state  as  a  whole 
should  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  in  educating  its  future  citizens,  and 
that  the  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  state  should  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population  and  wealth  and  should  parallel  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  the  state  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  her  citizens.  The  state 
should  provide  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  amount  required  for  school  pur- 
poses.   Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  states  have  enough  revenue  for  their 
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schools  and  less  than  one-foxirth  of  the  states  make  an  annual  appropriation 
of  a  fixed  sum. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  rate  of  taxation  on 
property  for  educational  purposes  rather  than  an  annual  appr<^>riati(m 
of  a  fixed  siun.  As  property  values  and  the  number  of  school  children 
increase,  the  revenue  for  schools  increases  if  there  is  a  fixed  rate  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes,  whereas  it  remains  the  same  if  the  annual  apprc^riation 
is  a  lump  sum.  In  the  latter  case  the  amount  is  difficult  to  increase,  while 
in  the  former  it  increases  automatically  as  property  values  rise.  Here  b 
a  definite  bit  of  work  for  revenue  which  a  group  of  patrons  might  undertake. 
People  may  differ  as  to  how  the  revenue  for  school  purposes  is  to  be  obtained, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  better  schools  and  teachers  will  cost  mcmey. 
How  can  this  money  be  secured  ?  By  every  school  patron  taking  an  int^est 
in  school-revenue  questions  and  working  for  helpful  lq;islation  in  the  matter. 

RURAL-SCHOOL  IMPROVEHENT 

P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  sent  the 
following  definite  suggestions  to  the  Department  of  School  Patrons,  whidi 
were  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members: 

Probably  the  most  important  problem  in  education  in  the  United  States  today  is 
the  improvement  of  public  schools  in  rural  communities.  In  the  very  small  towns,  villages, 
and  open  country  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  school  populati<m  live— probably  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  native  school  population.  These  children  must  be  educated  in  these 
schools  if  at  all.  For  many  reasons  these  schools  have  received  less  help  from  the  state 
and  the  Union  than  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

The  average  length  of  term  of  the  rural  school  of  the  country  at  large  b  less  than  140 
days.  The  average  length  of  the  schoob  in  the  open  country  is  probably  less  than  no 
days.  Most  of  the  rural  schoob  are  one-room,  one-teacher  schools.  Enrolmeot  b  com- 
paratively large,  but  the  attendance  b  much  more  irregular  than  in  towns  and  dties. 
The  teachers  are  poorly  paid  and  poorly  prepared.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  them  have 
any  adequate  professional  training,  and  in  many  states  more  than  half  of  them  have  had 
less  than  a  good  high-sdiool  education.  Most  d  them  are  young  women  scared  oat 
of  their  teens.  They  teadi  only  for  a  few  years,  the  average  length  oi  teaching  service 
being  only  about  five  years  of  six  months  eadi,  or  thirty  sdiool  months. 

Fully  25  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  rural  schoob  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  have 
had  no  previous  experience  in  teaching.  The  teachers  are  migratory.  They  seldooi 
remain  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  the  same  place.  Statistics  seem  to  show  that  moce 
than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  any  year  are  teaching  at  places  where  they  have  not 
taught  before.  Rarely  does  a  teacher  remain  at  a  place  longer  than  four  3rear8.  Fre- 
quently they  are  young  men  or  womm  from  the  towns.  They  therefore  know  little  or 
nothing  of  rural  problems,  and  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  country  child;  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  build  from  year  to  3rear  on  their  own  work,  nor  have  they  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  out-of-schod  life  of  the  child,  either  its 
pre-school  life  or  its  contemporary  life.  These  young,  inexperienced,  uneducated,  migra- 
tory teachers  are  without  the  supervision  wiiich  better  educated  and  better  trained 
teadiers  have  in  the  dty.  The  county  superintendent  frequenUy  b  not  an  educator,  and 
seldom  has  time  to  spend  more  than  a  few  hours  a  year  in  any  school.  Seldom  are  there 
superintendents  for  special  lines  of  work.    Everything,  therefore,  dq>ends  on  the  teacher. 
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I  can  think  of  no  solution  of  the  problem  except  to  consolidate  the  schools  so  as  to 
make  them  large  enough  for  at  least  two  teachers,  to  build  schoolhouses  adapted  to  a 
richer  course  of  study,  including  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  such  forms  of  industrial 
work  as  are  suited  to  the  coimtry,  and  to  build  a  home  for  the  teacher  at  each  school. 
This  home  should  be  accompanied  by  a  plot  of  ground  of  not  less  than  ten  acres — twenty 
or  thirty  acres  would  be  better.  The  teacher  should  be  required  to  live  in  this  teacher's 
home,  to  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  a  model  rural  home,  and  to  cultivate  the  groimd 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation 
of  the  various  crops  that  can  best  be  grown  in  the  community.  This  any  teacher  could 
do  who  ou^t  to  be  permitted  to  teach  a  country  school.  Of  course  he  could  easily  have 
the  help  of  the  state  and  federal  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  state  agricultural 
cdlege.  The  house  and  grounds  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  in  addition  to  his  present 
salary,  and  whatever  he  can  make  off  the  ground  should  be  his.  In  this  way  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  as  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  men  of  ability  and  maturity  who  can 
continue  in  the  work  and  who  would  remain  from  year  to  year  at  the  same  place.  Of 
course  the  assistants  should  be  women  who  know  country  life  and  have  the  ability  to 
teach  domestic  sdence  and  arts  adapted  to  country  life. 

During  the  1913  National  Education  Association  Convention  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Commissioner  Claxton,  in  his  address  before  this  department, 
asked  that  the  department  aid  him  in  a  nation-wide  plan  for  helping 
the  schools  thru  home  education.  For  such  nation-wide  co-operation  the 
department  is  exceptionally  well  equq)ped,  because  of  its  state  joint  com- 
mittees, which  in  each  state  unite  the  great  women's  organizations  of  that 
state  for  educational  purposes.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  of  national 
usefulness,  Commissioner  Claxton  recently  honored  this  department  by 
appointing  its  president  as  a  ^>ecial  collaborator  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  here  and  now  the  very  great  help  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  been  to  me  and  my  colleagues  in  guiding  and  directing 
our  work  and  in  sending  helpful  literature  of  every  sort  to  aid  us  in  our 
attempts  to  reach  the  patrons.  The  bureau  o£ters  rare  opportunities  to 
patrons  to  study  school  affairs  thru  the  excellent  reports  on  health,  com- 
pulsory education,  rural  schools,  etc.,  and  I  urge  its  use  by  all  serious 
students  of  education  among  the  patrons. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  OF  STATE  JOINT  COMMITTEES  AND 

AFFIUATED  ORGANIZATIONS,  191 3-14 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  chairmen  of  State  Joint  Com- 
mittees of  twenty-four  states. 

Alabama. — ^Local  taxation  and  compulsory  education  are  Alabama's 
greatest  educational  needs,  so  the  committee's  entire  effort  has  been  concen- 
trated on  these  two  measures.  Publicity  has  been  the  keynote  of  the 
work,  and  the  main  endeavor  has  been  to  reach  the  average  citizen. 

I.  A  four-page  p>amphlet  was  published  imder  the  heading  "Facts 
Every  Alabaman   Should   Know."     The  facts  herein   presented   were 
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compfled  from  the  reports  of  the  state  department  of  education,  the  RusseO 
Sage  Foundation,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  A  leading 
feature  of  this  leaflet  was  the  pictorial  presentation  of  the  arguments  by 
means  of  original  charts  based  upon  latest  statistics  as  to  attendance  of 
Alabama  school  children,  and  white  illiteracy  in  Alabama  compared  with 
other   sections. 

Ten  thousand  of  these  pan^hlets  were  distributed  at  the  two  state 
fairs,  at  the  State  Convention  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  individual  dub  meet- 
ings, at  conferences  of  teachers  called  by  county  superintendents,  at  a 
conference  of  Methodist  preachers,  at  meetings  of  school-improvement 
workers,  and  thru  the  state  department  of  education.  This  panq^et  was 
reproduced  in  full  by  the  EducaUotud  Exchange^  by  the  Birmingham  News 
(circulation  forty  thousand),  and  was  copied  by  various  papers  thruout  the 
state.  On  a  conservative  estimate  this  publication  reached  seventy-five 
thousand  individual  citizens  even  on  a  basis  of  only  one  person  reading 
the  paper  in  which  it  appeared. 

3.  As  part  of  its  follow-up  work  the  committee  has  published  a  serks 
of  articles  on  compulsory  education  in  the  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  state.  Cq>ies  of  the  series  were  sent  to  numbers  of  influ- 
ential citizens  and  school-improvement  workers  and  to  every  county 
superintendent  with  a  personal  letter  requesting  co-operation  in  the  cam- 
paign. It  went  to  approximately  one  hundred  women's  dubs,  with  a  per- 
sonal letter  requesting  that  it  be  read  in  full  before  the  dub.  It  also  went 
to  thirty-five  leading  newspapers  with  a  personal  letter  asking  that  it  be 
copied  in  full.  If  only  a  fourth  of  those  approached  complied  with  our 
request,  the  series  has  reached,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  three  hundred 
thousand  dtizens. 

3.  The  committee  has  complied  with  requests  from  numbers  of  organi- 
zations for  speakers  or  written  addresses  for  their  open  meetings,  and  has 
thus  reached  hundreds  of  dub  women,  teachers,  preachers,  patrons,  and 
social  workers.  The  chairman  has  personally  addressed  twdve  organiza- 
tions and  is  now  preparing  to  fill  out-of-town  engagements.  Thru  an 
address  before  the  convention  of  the  Alabama  Sodological  Congress,  com- 
pulsory education  was  induded  in  this  organization's  list  of  remedial 
legislation.  After  an  address  before  the  Jefferson  County  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, a  resolution  was  passed  by  which  that  body  requested  of  all  county 
candidates  for  the  legislature  a  public  declaration  of  their  position  on  com- 
pulsory education  and  on  local  taxation.  Most  of  the  candidates  declared 
in  favor  of  the  measures. 

Our  method  of  finandng  this  work  may  be  of  value  to  other  states,  so 
it  is  here  given.  The  conmiittee  fdt  that  if  it  would  personally  finance  the 
work  until  the  movement  was  well  started  others  would  be  willing  to  help. 
(i)  The  request  that  each  conmiittee  member  omtribute  five  dollars  brought 
enough  to  buy  letterheads  and  to  pay  part  of  the  first  printing;   (2)  the 
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pamphlet  was  submitted  to  a  printer  known  to  be  interested  in  education, 
and  he  not  only  made  the  lowest  estimate  on  the  job  ($40),  but,  in  addi- 
tion, discounted  the  bill  50  per  cent ;  (3)  the  series  of  articles  was  so  prepared 
as  to  make  good  copy  according  to  the  newspaper  point  of  view.  As  a 
result  the  largest  of  the  Alabama  papers  agreed,  for  the  privil^e  of  hand- 
ling it  exclusively,  to  send  copies  direct  from  the  office  to  any  list  of  names 
we  submitted.  We  were  saved  in  this  way  an  inmiense  amount  of  clerical 
work  and  also  secured  about  $75  worth  of  papers.  To  finance  the  more 
extensive  work  necessary  for  next  year,  when  our  legislatiure  is  in  session,  the 
conmiittee  has  already  adopted  its  plan.  Certain  dubs  and  individuab, 
known  to  be  interested  in  such  movements,  have  been  invited  to  become 
"contributing  associates"  in  our  work.  All  publications  will  continue 
to  go  out  as  the  work  of  the  committee  members,  but  those  co-operating 
financially  will  also  be  listed  under  the  above  title.  The  minimum  con- 
tributions are  one  dollar  for  individuals  and  five  dollars  for  dubs.  A  number 
of  req>onses  are  coming  in,  so  we  hope  for  a  most  fruitful  year  in  1914-15. 

Arkansas. — ^All  the  women's  organizations  united  to  obtain  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  all  the  counties  (nine  have  it  now).  Also  worked  for 
medical  inq>ection  in  the  schools  and  secured  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic-sdence  dq)a^tment  in  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Delaware. — ^There  has  been  united  effort  to  secure  a  woman's  affiliated 
coU^e  for  the  state,  whidi  effort  was  crowned  with  success. 

District  of  Columbia. — Concerted  effort  has  been  made  by  all  the 
organizations  for  better  health  conditions  for  school  children,  lunches  for 
school  children,  and  the  general  improvement  of  school  conditions.  Work 
for  medical  inq)ection  in  the  schools  has  been  pushed  and  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  eugenics  has  been  carried  on. 

Florida. — ^The  Joint  Committee  has  been  working  to  secure,  in  the 
1915  l^islature,  a  local  option  compulsory  education  law;  it  has  also 
worked  for  a  girls'  industrial  school,  and  for  a  modd  home  for  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  Woman's  Collie. 

Illinois. — ^The  Joint  Conmiittee  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  school 
boards  in  dties  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  over,  with 
a  view  to  prq)aring  a  law  for  the  next  legislature  providing  for  small  boards 
dected  at  large. 

Indiana. — ^Parent-teadier  associations  have  been  fonned  and  such 
questions  as  "The  Gang  Problem,^  "Sex  Hygiene,"  and  "Playgrounds" 
have  been  considered  by  these  dubs. 

Kansas. — ^There  are  two  measiures  that  will  be  presented  to  the  next- 
legislatiure.  They  are  of  great  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state,  and  every  dub  is  urged  to  study  and  discuss  them  thoroly. 

I.  The  county  unit  will  do  more  than  any  one  thing  to  improve  the  rural 
schools.  A  late  report  made  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shows  that  there  are  7,877  one-room  schools  in  Kansas.    By  equalizing 
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the  taxes  the  school  standards  will  be  raised,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
rural 'schoob  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  those  in  town.  A  recent 
survey  in  Kansas  made  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shows 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  living  in  urban  communities  finish  the  eighth 
grade  and  enter  the  high  school  and  only  20  per  cent  in  the  state  as  a  wfade. 
This  low  average  must  be  caused  by  the  rural  school.  The  yoimg  peofde 
drop  out  because  of  lack  of  opportunity  and  incentive  to  complete  thdr 
education. 

2.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  the 
mill  tax.  This  would  supply  a  regular  and  adequate  income  that  could  be 
depended  upon,  it  would  increase  with  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  it  would 
enable  the  schools  to  meet  the  new  demands  and  increased  expenses  without 
the  imrest  and  anxiety  the  present  system  entails.  If  the  state  coIlq;es 
were  put  upon  this  basis,  it  would  remove  them  largely  from  pditical 
influence.  Too  often  they  are  now  made  the  football  of  politics  and  are 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  legislatures.  Our  state  institutions  cannot  reach 
their  highest  efficiency  until  they  are  established  on  a  permanent  and  digni- 
fied basis. 

Kentucky. — ^All  of  the  women's  organizations  are  endeavoring  to  lift 
the  stigma  of  illiteracy  from  the  state.  Night  schools  for  adults  have  been 
established;  these  night  schools  are  mostly  in  the  country  and  the  rq>ort 
is  made  that  these  adult  pupils  are  enthusiastic  and  persistent  in  learning 
to  read  and  write,  using  newsps4>ers  and  the  Bible  as  readers. 

Maine. — ^The  Joint  Conmiittee  worked  for  a  teachers'  pension  bill  and 
for  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the  schoob. 

Maryland. — Successful  work  was  d(me  in  increasing  the  scope  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  state- 
wide compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

Michigan. — ^Secured  the  local  adoption  of  a  measure  made  voluntary 
by  the  last  legislature  which  provides  for  limited  school  boards  elected  at 
large. 

Mississippi. — ^Legislative:  (i)  The  child-labor  law  was  strengthened 
by  providing  for  a  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  law;  (2)  the  age  of  con- 
sent was  raised  to  sixteen  years;  (3)  the  office  of  county  agent  of  home 
economics  was  created,  the  expense  to  be  met  by  the  boards  of  siq>ervisors. 
The  specific  duties  of  these  county  agents  are  to  promote  and  siq>ervise 
canning  and  poultry  clubs  and  other  organizations  for  home  improvement. 
This  places  the  demonstration  work  for  girb  and  women  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  for  boyB  and  men;  (4)  the  appropriation  for  conunon  schods  was 
increased  nearly  $500,000;  (5)  the  apportionment  for  coimty  agricultural 
high  schools  was  nearly  doubled. 

Health:  The  various  women's  organizations  together  vnth  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the  state  Board  of  Health  and  the  Scho<d 
Improvement  Association  have  formed  an  effective  co-operative  force  to 
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improve  health  conditions  in  the  public  schools  and  particularly  in  the 
rural  schools.  Prizes  were  offered,  health  campaigns  carried  on,  bulletins 
issued,  and  special  days  observed.  The  following  report  from  Carroll 
County,  which  won  the  grand  prize  for  health  improvement,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  details  of  this  work. 

Caxkoll  County 

Schools  in  county S3 

Schools  reporting S3 

Members  local  assodadons 2,448 

Sanitary  closets  built  and  cared  for  in. z8  schools 

Individual  drinking-cups  in S3  ** 

Covered  water  coolers  in 44  • 

Wells  dug  or  cleaned  in 31  " 

BnxHnsin 46  ** 

Oiled  floors  in 24  ** 

Oiled  dust  cloths  in 20  ** 

Good  ventilation  in 2s  " 

Medical  inspection  or  instruction  in $3  ^ 

Drills  in  care  of  teeth  in 38  " 

Drills  in  caie  of  nails  in 31  " 

Corrdation  of  school  work  with  health  work  in 34  " 

Each  school  in  the  county  was  visited  by  R.  N.  Whitfield,  M.D.,  in  a 
hookworm  campaign,  and  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  hookworm,  typhoid, 
malaria,  and  tuberculosis,  giving  suggestions  on  the  prevention  of  those 
diseases.  He  also  inspected  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  offered  many 
suggestions  on  ways  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  house  and 
grounds. 

"Health  Day"  and  "Qean-up  Day"  and  "Beautify  Day"  were  each 
observed  very  generally  by  the  women's  organizations  as  well  as  by  the 
schools  and  the  teachers'  organizations.  Special  programs  for  these  days 
were  furnished  by  the  state  department  of  education. 

Industrial  dubs:  The  women's  organizations  have  encouraged  the 
girls'  canning  clubs  by  ofifering  handsome  prizes,  but  best  of  all  by  pledging 
themselves  to  buy  and  use  the  dub  products  as  long  as  they  are  available 
and  satisfactory.  The  dub  girls  in  1913  packed  210,000  cans  of  tomatoes 
and  more  than  6,000  gallons  of  other  products  for  home  use  and  for  market. 

Montana. — ^A  vocational  congress  was  held  at  Bozeman  to  promote 
vocational  education  in  the  state.  The  women's  organizations  hdped  rabe 
suffident  funds  to  maintain  the  Collie  of  Montana  at  Deer  Lodge. 

New  Hampshire. — ^The  Joint  Committee  worked  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  holding  a  conference  at 
which  vital  sdiool  questions  were  discussed  and  a  "  declaration  of  prindples  " 
adopted.  These  "prindples"  put  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
the  immediate  enactment  of  laws  which  shall  make  competent  professional 
supervision  of  schools  universal  thruout  the  state. 
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New  Jersey. — ^Held  public-health  education  meetings  addressed  by 
prominent  physicians  and  educators  on  social,  infant,  and  child  hygiene. 
There  was  general  co-operation  with  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the 
board  of  education  for  better  health  conditions  for  children. 

Oklahoma. — ^A  large  nimiber  of  scholarships  are  being  maintained  by 
the  club  women.  There  are  five  such  scholarships  in  connecticMi  with 
the  State  College  for  Women  at  Chickasha.  There  is  a  strong  interest  in 
rural-school  improvement. 

Oregon. — ^The  women's  organizations  urged  the  use  of  the  schoolhouses 
as  social  centers,  with  a  view  to  provide  night  schools  in  manual  training  for 
boys  employed  thru  the  day. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  work  of  the  women's  oiganizations  includes  cam- 
paigns for  women  on  school  boards,  vocational  guidance  in  the  schocds, 
improvement  of  rural  schools,  and  the  encouragement  of  home  and  school 
leagues. 

Texas. — ^The  women's  organizations  rq)resented  in  the  Department  of 
School  Patrons  have  shown  a  marked  unity  of  purpose  and  metiiod  in  their 
activities  for  the  state's  general  educational  advancement  and  for  the  enridi- 
ment  of  the  child's  school  life.  Efforts  have  been  directed  toward  adequate 
local  school  taxation;  toward  the  removal  of  the  fifty-cent  maximum 
limitation  of  local  school  tax;  toward  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and 
the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense;  toward  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  in  rural  hi^ 
schoob;  and  toward  graded  school  libraries,  the  nimiber  of  volumes  in 
these  libraries  having  increased  23  per  cent  in  two  years.  Pictures,  pianos, 
victrolas,  stereopticon  lanterns,  and  playground  equipment  were  installed. 
Books  and  clothing  were  supplied  to  children  upon  the  reconunendation 
of  principab,  and  various  means  are  being  used  to  promote  rq;ularity 
and  increase  of  school  attendance. 

One  of  the  organizations  is  investigating  teachers'  pensions.  The 
campaign  for  a  suitable  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  for  adequate 
child-labor  legislation,  and  for  sdiool-health  protective  measures  con- 
tinues. Thru  the  efforts  of  the  women  another  dty  incorporated  the 
kindergarten  in  the  public-school  system.  The  movement  for  the  wider 
use  of  the  school  plant  is  making  rapid  strides.  The  number  of  school- 
houses  bunt  during  the  year  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
other  state. 

We  are  advancing  and  we  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  enactment  ot 
certain  I^;islation  which  will  enable  a  still  more  rapid  and  enduring  improve- . 
ment  and  development  of  the  entire  public-school  system. 

UUik. — ^The  Joint  Conunittee  established  a  central  community  dub 
which  co-operates  with  the  schoob.  Various  women's  organizations  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  dties  of  the  second  dass  were  allowed 
to  tax  themsdves  by  a  raise  of  two  milb,  thus  securing  high  schoob  to 
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some  localities.  Home  economic  associations,  covering  large  territory  and 
contributing  to  home  improvement,  have  been  organized. 

Vermont. — ^Effort  has  been  made  to  provide  better  salaries  for  teachers, 
to  secure  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  and  to  establish  a.  department 
of  school  hygiene. 

Wa$kingkm.—A  letter  was  sent  to  each  parent-teacher  dub,  collegiate 
almnnae  organization,  and  the  Jewish  Council  of  Women,  asking  thm  to 
discuss  school  health,  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  state  school  law.  A 
copy  of  the  Colorado  law  was  secured,  with  the  view  to  working  for  a 
similar  one  in  Washington  next  year. 

The  School  Patrons'  Committee  has  assisted  in  the  work  of  improving 
the  rural  schools,  co-operating  with  the  state  superintendent.  Agricultural 
contests  were  held,  and  in  many  localities  domestic  science  and  manual- 
training  contests  were  conducted. 

Wisconsin. — ^Recommended  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  also 
visiting  nurses,  and  fresh-air  schools.  Worked  for  one  or  more  women  on 
the  school  board.  Emphasized  the  need  of  vocational  training.  Worked 
for  better  conditions  in  rural  schools. 
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MARY  ELIZABETH  BATES,   M.D.,   DENVER,   COLO.,  CHAIRICAN 

The  increase  in  interest  in  the  subject  of  school  health  in  all  of  its 
phases  during  the  past  year  has  been  notable  and  encoiuraging.  Sani- 
tation as  applied  especially  to  school  buildings  and  premises  has  received 
more  and  more  attention  from  the  women's  dubs  as  being  .one  fidd  which 
is  admittedly  re^nsive  to  their  best  efforts,  and  one  which  they  should 
make  peculiarly  their  own  because  their  children's  interests  are  doser  to 
them  than  they  can  be  to  merdy  ddegated  authority.  Tactful  and  intelli- 
gent help  and  co-operation  will  never  be  repulsed  imkindly. 

The  question  of  medical  inspection  grows  larger  each  year.  It  is  fast 
achieving  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  universal  movement,  meeting 
with  a  more  or  less  organized  opposition.  The  objections  urged  deal  with 
nothing  but  remediable  imperfections  and  constitute  the  most  obvious 
arguments  for  its  adequate  devdopment  and  perfecting.    For  example: 

No  matter  how  much  diBease  (or  def ectiveaess)  is  discovered  by  the  medical  inqtusi- 
tion,  the  health  of  the  child  is  not  improved  thereby,  for  the  reason  that  diagnosis  is  not 
treatment,  and,  unless  compulsory  treatment  follows  compulsory  diagnosis,  no  progress  is 
being  made  toward  the  better  health  of  the  individual  pupiL— Anonymous  dicular. 

What  better  argument  for  compulsory  treatment  ?  What  an  arraign- 
ment of  parental  carel  Have  parents  done  better  when  disease  was  not 
discovert  ?  What  method  will  insure  parental  trustworthiness  in  matters 
of  their  children's  health  ? 
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In  the  last  analysis,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sde  right  to  care  for  the  child,  to 
select  and  provide  treatment  of  whatever  nature,  rests  with  the  parent  or  goaxdiaii. 
Compulsory  treatment  is  unthinkable  und^  a  constitutional  form  of  govonment  such 
as  ours.  The  inevitable  conviction  follows  that  the  money  spent  by  the  state  to  rraminr 
schocd  children,  merely  to  discover  that  many  of  them  are  defective,  is  wasted,  since  the 
state  has  no  moral  or  constitutional  right  to  take  the  essential  stq>  to  prescribe  the  method 
of  eradicating  these  diseased  effects. — ^Anon3anous  circular. 

What  states  have  not  exercised  the  right  to  stq>  in  between  the  parent 
or  guardian  and  the  child  when  the  best  interests  of  the  child  demand  state 
interference  and  state  care?  Compulsory  treatment  is  quite  thinkable;  it 
exists  in  Colorado  as  clearly  within  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  state 
for  the  protection  of  children  against  abuse,  cruelty,  and  n^ect 
Fortimately  for  the  children,  there  are  parents,  tho  this  critic  of  medical 
inspecticHi  does'  not  admit  the  fact,  who  do  give  their  children  proper 
medical  attention  when  disease  and  defectiveness  are  discovered  by 
medical  inq)ection,  and  who  are  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  informaticm, 
for  which,  in  comparison  to  its  value,  they  have  paid  nothing.  The 
''method  of  eradicating  these  diseased  effects'*  is  not  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  state,  but  it  is  required  that  the  parent  shall  take  advantage  of  the 
best  light  of  today  and  ''deliver  the  goods."  In  default  of  that,  shall 
child,  parents,  community,  and  nation  suffer  the  consequences  d  sudi 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  obstinacy?  By  all  means,  let  us  conqdement 
compulsory  examination  with  compulsory  care,  by  parent  if  possible,  by 
state  if  need  be. 

Medical  or  other  inspection  of  school  children  having  for  its  object  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  betterment  of  school  children  is,  as  yet,  in  its 
infancy.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions  have  been  benefited.  Is 
it  fair  to  condemn  because  all  examined  have  not  benefited?  Has  any 
law,  from  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  latest  municipal  ordinance,  ever 
been  a  "  success,*'  if  what  the  law  aimed  to  prevent  or  cure  must  have  been 
so  prevented  or  cured  without  exception  ?  As  logical  to  declare  all  civili- 
zation a  failure  because  boys  and  girb  of  six  years  of  age  cannot  show  the 
"promised  results"  of  adult  development  and  achievement.  So-called 
"medical  inq)ection"  has  some  undesirable  but  remediable  features  and 
some  that,  being  distinctly  human  in  character,  are  not  so  readily  o^rected. 
But  let  us  have  sane  and  sensible  ph3rsical  examination  and  care  of  public- 
school  children  as  nearly  right,  fair,  and  effective  as  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  New  Mexico  is  looking  into  the  matter  with 
a  view  to  passing  such  a  law,  and  a  campaign  in  Washington  is  assured 
in  the  early  future.    The  following  excerpts  from  reports  will  be  of  interest: 

Minnesota. — ^Mary  A.  Cunningham,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  repcHts:  The 
work  of  caring  for  the  health  conditions  of  children  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily, property  lighted  and  ventilated  school  buildii^  are  demanded 
of  the  authorities,  and  medical  inspection  in  our  large  cities  is  doing  much 
Xo  improve  health  conditions. 
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Wesi  Virginia. — ^Lucy  E.  Prichard,  Huntington,  W.Va.,  reports:  The 
law  concerning  the  common  drinking-cup  has  been  enforced  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 

North  Dakota. — ^Lanra  B.  Sanderson,  Le  Moure,  N.Dak.,  reports:  State- 
wide campaign  for  the  extermination  of  flies.  Have  sent  fly  posters  to  every 
rural  school  in  county.  Many  counties  have  taken  up  medical  inspection  and 
this  is  urged  in  every  section.    Have  carried  it  out  in  this  county  this  year. 

All  clubs  are  behind  a  ''Clean-Up  Day"  movement.  Noticeable  im- 
provement in  towns  where  there  are  clubs.  I  have  in  all  my  one-room 
schools  a  modem  heating  and  ventilating  system,  and  find  that  colds  among 
school  children  have  materially  lessened.  Most  of  counties  of  state  doing 
likewise. 

Clubs  are  talking  ''school  health"  and  are  looking  after  the  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  of  schoolhouses. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Mary  C.  Arnold,  Crompton,  R.I.,  reports:  We  have 
only  the  satisfaction  of  our  earnest  endeavors. 

Ddaware. — ^Lillian  W.  Hayward,  Newark,  Del.,  reports:  Educational 
committees  have  co-operated  with  teachers  and  commissioners  in  securing 
better  sanitary  conditions.  The  local  work  of  individual  clubs  has  included 
help  for  their  own  schools  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  not  particularly  per- 
taining to  school  health  but  very  valuable.  The  state  work  of  the  feder- 
ation educational  conmiittee  has  been  chiefly  for  the  Woman's  Collie. 
The  Delaware  dub  women  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  last  achievement, 
which  was  made  possible  by  legislative  impropriation.  They  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  work. 

Washington. — ^Mrs.  C.  E.  Beach,  Olympia,  Wash.,  reports:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Patrons'  Conmiittee  at  a  meeting  in  Seattle  in  March  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision  that  compulsory  medical  inq>ection  for  Wash- 
ington was  the  thing  we  wanted,  but  some  of  the  members  felt  that  before 
going  farther  we  should  have  the  indorsement  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  This  I  have  been  imable  to  secure,  due  to  the  fact, 
I  think,  that  she  fears  the  Christian  Science  opix)sition  that  such  a  measiure 
would  bring  out. 

Last  year  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  the 
state,  of  which  we  have  131,  asking  them  to  discuss  medical  inspection  and 
report  the  sentiment  of  their  req>ective  organizations  in  r^;ard  to  it.  I 
find  that  in  many  of  the  associations  very  favorable  action  was  taken  and 
in  the  case  of  one  town.  Opportunity,  they  have  decided  to  have  medical 
inspection  for  their  own  town  r^;ardless  of  what  is  done  over  the  state. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  one  member  of  the  state  Board  of  Health, 
I  learned  that  we  would  have  the  very  hearty  co-oper&tion  of  that  body 
if  we  undertake  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  our  Mothers'  Congress  Legislative  Conmiittee  taking  this  in 
hand  rq^dless  of  the  action  of  the  School  Patrons'. Committee* 
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Mississippi.— Susie  V.  Powell,  Jackson,  Miss.,  reports: 

1.  The  state  Board  of  Health  thru  its  special  Anti-Tuberculosb  Com- 
mittee offered  $ioo  in  prizes  to  the  rural  schools  for  health  work.  Co- 
operating with  this  committee  were  the  various  women's  organizations 
and  the  Mississippi  School  Improvement  Association. 

2.  "Clean-up  Day"  and  "Beautify  Day"  were  observed  generally  by 
the  rural  schoob  and  the  women's  organizations.  Special  programs  by  the 
state  department  of  education. 

3.  "Clean-up  Days"  were  observed  in  all  the  large  towns,  results 
achieved  at  Meridian,  Jackson,  and  Oxford  being  especially  noticeable. 

4.  Vigorous  health  campaigns  to  inaugurate  instruction  and  inq>ection 
in  health  conditions  in  the  schools  were  carried  out  in  about  forty  counties 
with  telling  effect.  The  eradication  of  hookworm,  tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
malaria,  and  other  preventable  diseases  was  pursued  with  energy. 

5.  Three  thousand  school  canning  clubs  are  stud3ring  questions  of  pure 
and  wholesome  food  and  are  learning  to  utilize  the  tremendous  quantity  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  products  that  have  been  going  to  waste,  by 
canning  these  to  furnish  their  families  with  balanced  rations  thruout  the 
year.  They  are  studying  the  ph3rsiological  need  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  a  part  of  the  daily  bill  of  fare. 

In  addition,  the  work  of  the  state  Board  of  Examiners,  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Qubs,  and  the  Mississippi  Normal  College,  reported  last  year, 
has  been  carried  on  faithfully. 

New  Hampshire, — ^Harriet  G.  Burlingame,  Exeter,  N.H.,  rqxnts: 
During  the  years  since  our  federation  was  organized,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  educational  matters  thruout  oiu:  state,  in  which  we  bdieve 
the  women's  clubs  have  had  a  share  in  molding  public  opinion  and  securing 
favorable  legislation.  We  request  oiu:  club  members  to  attend  school  meet- 
ings, and  we  ask  that  women  have  a  place  on  our  school  boards.  We  urge 
our  women  to  examine  the  conditions  of  the  school  buildings  as  to  sani- 
tation, lighting,  and  ventilation.  We  ask  parents  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  all  these  essentials  which  affect  so  strongly  the  welfare  of 
every  boy  and  girl. 

Maine.-^'MBxy  Perry  Rich,  Rockland,  Me.,  reports:  Our  conunittee 
has  issued  a  questionnaire  emphasizing  the  main  points  as  you  wished,  and 
has  intensified  the  work,  each  member  in  her  own  county.  In  Maine  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  commimities  will  really  comprehend  that  it  is 
bad  business  and  an  absurdity  to  spend  good  dollars  in  educating  pupils 
who  are  sure  to  "die  young"  or  to  be  incapacitated  by  illness.  Consequ^itly 
they  pay  closer  attention  to  conditions  for  school  health,  and  to  teaching 
pupils  the  rudiments  of  hygiene.  The  number  of  school  physicians,  school 
nurses,  and  schooldentists  increases  every  year. 

New  school  buildings  are  no  longer  thrown  together  "any  old  way" 
nthout  thought  for  sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventOation.    Tlie 
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whole  state  is  interested  in  every  new  schoolhouse  and  the  schoolhouses 
yearly  grow  more  up  to  date  and  attractive.  The  state  superintendent  of 
schoob  is  consulted,  and  modem  scientific  specialists  in  school  architecture 
are  employed.  Club  women  are  the  source  of  much  of  this  advanced  public 
sentiment  and  conununity  co-operation.  They  visit  the  schools  wherever 
they  go  and  try  to  "keep  everlastingly  at  it." 

Washington,  D,C.— The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  has  made  medi- 
cal inspection  a  part  of  its  working  platform  by  adopting  at  the  last  meeting 
the  following: 

Whereas,  Medical  inspection  in  schools  by  physicians  and  school 
nurses  has  lessened  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
has  led  to  the  early  discovery  of  ph3rsical  defects  and  dental  needs;  and 

Whereas,  Such  inspection  has  resulted  in  the  better  health  of  the 
pupils,  and  hence  better  attendance  and  higher  scholarship;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  parent-teacher 
associations  urge  upon  superintendents,  school  boards,  and  school  patrons 
the  necessity  for  expert  medical  inspection  in  the  schools. 


TOPIC:    THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SCHOOL  PATRONS  WITH 

REGARD  TO  SCHOOL  QUESTIONS 

A.    SCHOOL  HEALTH 

1CA66IE  W.  BARRY,  HEAD  OF  DEPARTMENT  GF  ENGLISH, 
NORTH  TEXAS  COLLEGE,  SHERMAN,  TEX. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  patron  to  the  school  grows  out  of  two 
other  req>onsibilities:  one  developing  out  of  the  parental  relationship  to 
children  in  an  individual  home  and  another  out  of  a  relationship  to  that 
larger  community  group  into  which  modem  ideals  of  service  have  projected 
the  home. 

However  poorly  he  may  have  met  it,  man  has  long  had  a  consciousness 
of  his  req>onsibility  in  the  home — so  long  in  fact  that  in  his  enthusiasm  and 
active  realization  of  his  long-neglected  duties  to  the  larger  family,  conscious- 
ness of  the  older  responsibility  is  in  danger  of  being  dinmied.  Wonderful 
as  may  be  the  possibilities  for  racial  betterment  in  this  newly  awakened 
community  conscience  that  has  put  on  the  statute  book  wise  sanitary 
laws,  child-labor  laws,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  name,  nevertheless 
it  has  its  limitations.  Legislative  enactments  and  conununity  co-<q>eration 
can  never  in  themselves  make  better  children.  They  can  only  create  better 
conditions  under  which  better  children  can  be  more  easily  grown. 

To  grow  better  children  in  individual  homes  is  unquestionably  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  school  patron  to  the  school — ^to  send  there  a  child 
sound  in  body,  with  senses  alert,  imagination  responsive,  and  with  wonder 
and  curiosity  still  active  and  eager. 
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Last  summer,  while  waiting  for  a  train,  I  picked  up  a  book  and  casually 
opening  it  my  eyes  fell  on  this  sentence:  ''I  sometimes  wonder  how  Jesus 
of  Nazaxeth  accomplished  his  great  work  without  being  a  monber  of  a 
committee."  Naturally  my  first  response  was  a  smile,  but  the  sentence 
stuck  in  my  mind  and  the  question  came,  "How  did  he  do  it?'*  My 
answer  was,  "Because  he  was  something  bigger  than  a  conunittee,  bigger 
than  the  most  perfectly  working  social-service  system  ever  conceived-" 
He  was  a  great  personality  with  a  perfect  physical  organ  thru  which  to 
express  itself  and  give  its  message  to  a  world  of  men  and  women.  We  may 
differ  as  to  his  mystical  relationship  to  forces  superhuman,  but  all  the 
world  concedes  him  to  be  the  one  perfect  human  type.  In  our  admiration 
for  the  spiritual  manifestations  of  Christ's  life,  we  overlook  how  important 
a  part  were  the  perfect  body  and  mind  in  this  perfection.  So  two  thousand 
years  ago  on  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  sea  this  young  Nazarene  set  up  a 
standard  for  the  threefold  man — ^physical,  mental,  and  moral — and  all  edu* 
cation  of  the  individual  is  right  just  in  so  far  as  it  approaches  this  standard 
The  fact  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  measure  up  to  this  ideal  until  after 
many  generations  perhaps  does  not  release  us  from  our  re^>onsibility  in  the 
ultimate  achievement  and  should  not  diminish  our  zeal  and  enthusiaan. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  as  generally  interpreted  would  limit  this 
paper  to  a  discussion  of  the  good  body  and  good  brain,  but,  like  the  artist 
and  his  medium,  the  personality  and  its  organ  are  so  interdepoident  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  strict  lines  of  demarkation  if  it  were  desirable  to 
do  so. 

I  cannot  speak  on  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientist  and 
would  not  if  I  could.  In  trying  to  help  parents  co-operate  with  teadios, 
we  sometimes  forget  that  fathers  and  mothers  are  not  generally  scientific 
experts  and  that  it  is  well  that  they  are  not.  To  have  the  scientific  attitude 
toward  their  children  would  be  to  lose  something  of  that  tenderer  and  more 
subtle  power  that  uplifts  and  upbuilds  thru  sympathy  and  personal  rda- 
tionship.  They  should,  however,  have  that  kind  of  general  knowledge  (rf 
natural  and  social  forces  and  an  open-mindedness  that  will  enable  them  to 
co-operate  with  the  expert. 

If  you  should  invest  in  an  automobile  with  the  expectation  of  running 
it  yourself,  you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  know  its  mechanism  so 
perfectly  that  you  could  make  one,  but  you  would  consider  it  an  obligation 
to  know  enough  of  its  various  parts  to  be  able  to  run  it  with  safety  to 
yourself  and  others  along  the  ordinary  highways  of  the  coimtry,  and  to 
keep  it  in  order  and  make  simple  repairs.  Granted  a  fairly  good  heredity, 
parents  should  know  enough  of  the  needs  and  functions  of  the  diild's 
ph3rsique  to  enable  them  tfi  keep  the  little  machiae  in  good  working  order 
and  make  simple  repairs.  They  should  also  realize  the  limitations  of  their 
knowledge,  that  they  may  call  in  the  right  expert  at  the  right  time  and  give 
him  their  intelligent  co-operation. 
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Some  very  wise  physician  said  that  diseases  that  do  not  3rield  to  properly 
proportioned  amounts  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  food,  and  rest,  unless  they 
belong  to  surgery,  are  practically  incurable.  Add  to  these  personal  habits 
of  cleanliness,  and  we  have  the  five  essentials  in  developmg  a  good  physique. 
To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  five  things  and  their  relation  to  each  indi- 
vidual child  is  an  obligation  no  parent  can  fail  to  meet  who  has  the  smallest 
part  of  a  realization  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  parenthood.  To  meet  this 
responsibility,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  thousand  kinds  of  bacilli  that 
threaten  human  life,  all  their  lurking-places,  and  the  percentage  of  people 
that  fall  victims  to  them  each  year.  Since  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  these 
multitudes  of  enemies  of  human  life  and  happmess  do  not  thrive  in  bodies 
and  minds  that  are  soimd  and  normal,  it  is  better  to  take  out  assurance  in 
another  kmd  of  knowledge — that  which  teaches  how  to  help  children  form 
right  habits  of  living.  The  basis  of  such  habits  in  the  child  is  a  proper 
attitude  toward  life,  and  freedom  of  action. 

One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  such  habits  is  that  parents  too  often 
take  care  of  their  children  instead  of  teaching  children  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  giving  them  an  incentive  that  will  add  zest  and  enthusiasm  in 
doing  it.  I  spent  several  weeks  once  in  a  household  where  there  was  a 
little  girl  of  three.  There  were  a  grown  nurse,  a  grandmother,  and  two 
aunts  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  care  of  this  child.  I  remember  how 
the  bath  usually  required  the  combined  efforts  of  the  entire  household  and 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  exhaustion  for  everybody,  including  the  child. 
It  was  attended  with  such  elaborate  preparations  and  so  many  scientific 
details  that  the  little  tot  was  quite  justified  in  the  vigorous  protest  she 
made.  Occasionally,  after  being  duly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  people 
wouldn't  think  she  was  ''nice"  if  she  had  dirty  face  and  ears,  and  that  she 
might  catch  some  awful  disease  if  she  didn't  keep  dean,  she  would  submit 
to  the  ordeal  with  patience.  How  much  better  to  have  approached  the 
whole  subject  from  another  side — the  beauty  of  cleanliness.  Tho  she  lived 
in  the  coimtry,  she  had  never  seen  the  birds  refreshing  themselves  with  a 
morning  dip.  Nobody  had  ever  told  her  that  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
the  trees  and  grass  after  the  smnmer  shower  was  because  the  generous 
heavens  had  given  them  a  bath. 

Just  as  early  as  possible  in  their  lives  children  should  be  allowed  to  care 
for  their  own  persons,  and  ways  and  means  should  be  provided  for  this  in 
every  household.  This  helps  the  child  to  independence  in  thought  and 
action.  It  not  only  establi^es  daily  habits  that  keep  the  hiunan  machine 
in  good  working  order  but  at  the  same  time  develops  personality  and  builds 
character. 

The  incentive  for  right  physical  habits  should  come  first  of  all  from  a 
carefully  inculcated  respect  for  the  body  as  the  means,  the  medium,  the 
instrument  thru  which  all  the  purposes,  the  aims,  and  ideab  of  the  per- 
sonality have  an  outlet.    This  I  believe  is  the  basis  of  personal  hygiene 
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in  France  and  a  great  school  of  immortal  lyrists  in  England  has  extended 
itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  one's  own  soul  and  organized  humanity  into  a 
great  band  of  brothers.  This  larger  consciousness  of  self  and  its  relation 
to  other  selves  forms  the  basis  of  the  second  responsibility  of  the  school 
patron  to  the  school  in  matters  of  health.  Under  this  new  social  ideal,  the 
school  becomes  a  projection  of  the  home  where  is  to  be  considered  the 
welfare  of  not  two  or  three  but  himdreds  of  children.  Into  this  larger 
family  is  admitted  a  fourth  member — the  teacher — and  its  problems  can 
be  solved  only  thru  the  mtelligent  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers. 

As  to  what  form  this  co-operation  should  take  many  suggestions  have 
been  made.  The  one  that  seems  to  me  most  simple  and  feasible  in  com- 
munities of  all  sizes  is  a  kind  of  school  clearing-house.  All  oiganizations 
in  a  school  district,  whether  they  be  social,  political,  philantlm^ic,  or 
religious,  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  efficiency  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  school  just  as  every  individual  is  affected  by  it.  All  these  organiza- 
tions, each  in  its  appointed  way,  may  be  doing  something  for  the  betterment 
of  the  school,  but  the  potential  achievement  of  all  working  together  is  not 
realized.  A  school  may  have  a  superabimdance  of  books  and  pictures  when 
it  needs  playgroimds  or  a  ventilating  system,  but  the  literary  dub  in  that 
community  is  interested  in  libraries  and  there  is  no  health  organization. 

There  should  be  a  School  Welfare  League  made  up  of  the  mayor,  the 
school  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  school  board,  and  r^resenta- 
tives  from  every  kind  of  activity  in  the  commimity ,  with  headquarters  in  the 
school  building.  Here  the  school  could  report  its  needs  and  here  mdividuals 
and  organizations  should  report  their  ability  to  help.  This  is  the  idea 
underl3dng  the  State  Joint  Committees  of  the  five  women's  organizations 
of  the  Department  of  School  Patrons  which  are  appointed  in  the  interests 
of  state-wide  educational  needs,  and  it  is  altogether  practical  for  it  to  be 
adiq>ted  to  any  school  commimity,  rural  or  urban.  If  the  social-center 
idea  could  also  be  included  in  this,  and  if  the  entire,  conununity  could  come 
together  now  and  then  in  free  open  discussion  of  the  school  and  its  wants, 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  an  ideal  condition  for  carrying  forward  in 
the  school  the  work  of  parents  in  individual  homes,  and  the  reqxmsibility 
of  school  patrons  to  the  school  would  be  met  so  as  to  assure  perfect  health 
for  the  child  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  term — ^a  soimd  personality  with 
a  soimd  body  and  brain  thru  which  to  give  its  message  to  the  worid. 


B.    SCHOOL  REVENUE 

FBANaS  G.  BLAIR,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

The  history  of  education  shows  a  distinct  movement  from  the  hap- 

^"zard,  uncertain  individual  or  group  method  toward  a  s)rstem  of  scientific 

'inty.    No  study  of  the  revenue  question  is  complete  without  a  brief 
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survey  of  this  development.  In  fact,  school  revenues  have  been  both  the 
cause  and  the  result  of  this  long-drawn-out  attempt  to  take  the  question 
of  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  out  of  the  realm  of  mere 
chance  and  place  it  upon  a  foimdation  of  certainty. 

William  Hawley  Smith  in  a  series  of  articles  has  shown  how  progress 
in  all  human  affairs  has  been  thru  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of 
scientific  certainty  for  the  princq>le  of  accident  and  chance.  I  wish  to 
show  briefly  that  that  has  been  the  process  of  evolution  in  educational 
affairs.  Certainly  in  the  beginning  the  question  of  whether  children  would 
have  a  proper  educational  opportunity  and  would  accept  it  was  largely 
a  matter  of  chance.  The  children  of  those  parents  who  had  the  intelligence 
to  see  the  need  of  such  an  education  and  the  means  to  jKOvide  it  would 
receive  it.  Where  parents  were  lacking  either  in  the  intelligence  or  in  the 
means,  the  children  would  not  have  the  opportunity.  It  was  a  matter  of 
circumstance.  But  as  certain  large  ideas  came  into  the  world — ^religious, 
civic,  or  social — certain  groups,  feeling  the  need  of  having  all  the  people 
within  their  group  know  these  things,  b^an  to  organize  a  system  whereby 
all  the  children  within  their  group  were  assured,  not  only  of  the  possibility 
of  the  opportunity,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it.  The  great  Christian  ideals 
were  organized  in  this  way  thru  the  church,  and  all  ^o  came  within  the 
fold  were  required  to  learn  the  things  which  were  considered  essential  for 
their  Christian  welfare.  Certain  dvic  and  social  groups  b^an  to  organize 
systems  for  the  establishment  of  dvic  ideas  and  to  enact  definite  require- 
ments which  would  no  longer  leave  it  to  mere  individual  preference  or  to 
acddent  whether  the  children  within  these  groups  should  acquire  these 
ideals.  With  the  emergence  of  the  nation  and  the  state  and  with  the  con- 
sdousness  that  their  perpetuity  and  safety  depended  upon  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  certain  standards  of  intelligence,  morality,  and 
dtizenship,  these  large  group  organizations  saw  that  large  areas,  induding 
thousands  and  millions  of  people,  were  untouched  by  the  organized  edu- 
cational effort  of  the  smaller  groups.  Then  the  state  and  the  nation  b^^an 
to  do  away  with  this  dement  of  chance  and  acddent,  which  yet  remained, 
by  requiring  that  all  the  territory  within  the  state  or  within  the  nation 
should  be  organized  into  educational  districts  within  which  the  opportunity 
for  an  education  should  be  provided  for  every  boy  and  every  girl  of  a  certain 
school  age. 

This  process  of  growth  can  as  well  be  shown  by  the  history  of  education 
in  Illinois  as  in  any  other  commonwealth  or  nation.  In  the  territorial  days, 
with  our  population  gathered  from  north  and  east  and  south  and  with  no 
legal  regulation,  education  was  a  matter  of  individual  and  local  preference. 
Church  and  private  schools  were  maintained  wherever  the  sentiment  was 
strong  enough  and  the  means  were  available,  but  not  until  1827,  nina 
years  after  Illinois  had  become  a  state,  did  it  set  out  upon  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  making  certain  that  every  boy  and  girl  within  the  state  should  be 
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exposed  to  an  educational  opportunity.  It  began  in  a  very  timid  way, 
to  be  sure.  They  passed  laws  for  organizing  the  territory  of  the  state  into 
school  districts  and  permitting  the  levying  of  a  tax  ^diich,  supplemented 
by  private  subscriptions,  would  maintain  a  school.  Of  course,  this  was 
a  very  definite  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  same  inequalities  remained  and  the  same  elements  of  accident  and 
chance  were  present,  for,  in  some  districts,  whether  thru  ignorance  or 
indifference  or  opposition,  no  tax  was  levied  and  no  school  was  established. 
The  state,  therefore,  finally  reached,  after  many  partial  advances,  a  con- 
clusion that  the  permissive  element  did  not  accomplish  the  dedred  end, 
and  that  if  these  standards  of  intelligence  and  morality  and  dtizoishq) 
were  to  be  secured  by  the  state,  the  law  must  require  the  la3ring  of  a  tax 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  school.  In  1855,  Illinois  took  this  step.  But, 
again,  it  was  discovered  that  indifference,  ignorance,  or  opposition  in  many 
districts  led  to  a  levy  of  a  very  small  tax  and  the  holding  of  a  school  for 
a  ridiculously  short  term  so  as  to  make  the  effort  almost  worthless. 

Then  came  the  next  movement  to  establish  by  law  certain  minimum 
requirements  and  minimum  terms  and  a  minimum  number  of  subjects  to 
be  taught.  The  state  could  well  feel  that  it  had  thus  assured  to  every 
child  a  free  school  opportunity  and  made  certain  that  he  would  acquire 
rij^t  standards  of  citizenship.  But  it  was  quickly  discovered  that  it  was 
one  thing  to  offer  these  opportunities  and  another  to  get  the  children  and 
their  parents  to  accept  them.  Thousands  of  children,  either  thru  their 
own  indifference  or  the  ignorance  or  greed  of  their  parents,  did  not  attend 
either  the  private  or  the  public  schools.  Then  came  the  most  drastic 
measure  which  any  state  had  ever  enacted  in  public  education — the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  There  b  only  one  other  law  which  seems  to  me  to 
represent  such  an  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  government.  That  is  the 
act  by  which  men  are  drafted  to  go  forth  into  battle,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  the  beginning  the  state  based  its  drastic  measure  of  compulsory 
attendance  upon  substantially  the  same  theory.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
draft  men  into  service  in  order  to  save  the  state  or  the  nation.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  draft  children  into  public  education  in  order  to  save  the  state 
by  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  those  standards  of  intdligence  and 
citizenship  thru  which  alone  a  democratic  state  can  hope  to  endure.  This 
compulsory  attendance  was  a  long  step  toward  making  certain  and  sure 
,that  these  standards  would  be  established. 

There  now  began  to  appear  another  element  of  inequality  and  chance. 
That  was  with  r^ard  to  the  length  of  the  school  life.  We  have  seen  how 
the  state  had  established  a  minimum  length  of  school  year.  But  it  had 
left  somewhat  indefinite  the  matter  of  how  many  years  of  school  life  the 
district  should  provide.  The  constitution  of  the  state  had  said  that  the 
l^islature  shall  provide  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby 

youth  of  the  state  may  receive  a  good  conmion-school  education.    The 
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question  began  to  arise  as  to  what  constituted  a  good  common-school  edu- 
cation. The  phrase  ''common  school"  had  originated  in  England,  where 
its  primal  meaning  was  a  school  for  the  common  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  upper  clashes  or  uncommon  people.  That  definition  could  not 
survive,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here,  it  came  to  mean  the 
educational  opportunity  which  should  be  in  common  for  all  the  children 
of  all  the  pe(q>le.  There  were  those,  however,  who  sought  to  restrict  the 
meaning  of  a  common-school  education  to  the  ''common  branches."  But 
in  certain  favored  localities  where  educational  sentiment  was  strong  and 
means  were  available,  the  elementary  school  was  extended  downward  into 
the  kindergarten  and  upward  thru  the  high  school.  Every  attempt  to 
make  these  local  extensions  general  thruout  the  state  was  resisted  upon 
the  groimd  that  the  founders  of  the  common  school  never  intended  it  to 
cover  at  most  more  than  the  ground  covered  in  the  eight  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools.  This  question  finally  reached  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois.  Its  decision  was  that  the  so-caUed  high  school  was  only  the  foiu: 
upper  grades  of  the  common  school.  With  that  decision,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  legislature  to  provide  means  by  which  all  the  children  of  the 
commonwealth  might  secure  a  good  common-school  education.  Three 
plans  have  been  evolved.  The  first  is  the  district  plan.  Wherever  a  dis- 
trict had  sufficient  local  revenues  to  maintain  a  high  school,  the  board  of 
education  could  make  such  extension  without  a  vote  of  the  people.  Seven 
hundred  high  schools  were  established  on  this  plan.  It  was  f  oimd,  however, 
that  many  districts  could  not  maintain  both  an  elementary  and  a  high 
school  on  their  local  revenue.  A  new  enactment  made  it  possible  for  all  the 
districts  in  one  or  more  townshq)s  or  parts  of  townships  to  establish  a  town- 
ship high-school  district  to  be  maintained  by  a  tax  separate  from  the 
elementary-school  tax  and  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  larger 
unit.  Under  tliis  new  plan,  over  a  hundred  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished; and  by  this  new  revenue  device  the  high-school  opportimity  has  been 
extended  to  thousands  H  children  ^o  would  otherwise  have  been  denied. 
However,  the  eight  hundred  high  schools  which  have  arisen  tmder  these 
two  plans  did  not  make  possible  a  free  high-school  education  to  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  Another  plan  had  to  be  found.  It  is  also, 
strictly  speaking,  a  revenue  matter,  called  the  free  high-school  tuition  act, 
whereby  districts  not  maintaining  high  schools  must  pay  the  tuition  of  all 
their  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  eight  grades. 

All  of  these  extensions  and  modifications  brought  the  question  of 
revenues  more  and  more  under  careful  consideration. 

In  all  considerations  of  tliis  movement  from  chance  to  certainty  in 
education  with  its  consequent  inlarged  demands  for  revenues,  there  are 
three  other  items  which  must  be  noted.  So  long  as  the  course  of  study 
contained  only  a  few  formal  subjects,  there  was  little  of  scientific  certainty 
that  the  multitudes  of  children  coming  down  to  the  public  schools  would 
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find  there  the  kind  of  educational  opportunity  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
There  has  been  a  very  slow,  but  a  very  steady  increase  in  the  number  (rf 
subjects  taught  and  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  subject-matter 
offered.  All  of  the  formal  subjects  have  been  recast  ixom.  a  new  viewpoint 
Many  practical  subjects  reaching  out  into  the  vocational  have  been  added. 
All  these  extensions  and  additions  require  laboratories,  benches,  sh(q>s, 
and  even  new  buildings.  Much  of  the  increased  cost  of  public  educaticHi 
can  be  traced  directly  to  this  attempt  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  character 
of  the  educative  materials  and  exercises  within  the  public  school. 

In  the  old  school  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  health  and  oom- 
fort  of  the  children.  It  seemed  to  be  a  general  idea  that  children  would 
learn  and  progress  educationally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  disannfcuts 
under  whidi  they  worked.  The  new  idea  of  education  has  brou^t  with 
it  a  deeper  and  larger  concern  for  the  health  of  the  children  who  ccHne  into 
our  public-school  buildings.  The  last  twenty-five  years  has  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  heating,  ventilating,  h'ghting,  and 
seating  in  our  buildings.  Any  building  which  is  constructed  with  all  this 
modem  equipment  for  preserving  the  health  of  children  must  necessarily 
cost  more  per  cubic  foot  inclosed  than  the  plain,  old-fashioned  buildings. 
The  health  movement  has,  also,  brought  along  with  it  the  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds  with  their  expensive  apparatus.  No  one  confronting  the 
revenue  question  can  overlook  these  modem  demands  which  have  increased 
the  annual  cost  of  public  education. 

The  last  item  which  I  shall  mention  b  that  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
olden  days,  it  was  the  merest  gamble  as  to  whether  a  child,  upon  coming 
into  the  conmion  school,  would  find  there  a  teacher  conq>etent  to  give  him 
any  value  received  for  the  time  spent.  The  jgiethod  of  selecting  the  teadier, 
the  requirements  set,  the  pay  offered,  all  tended  to  secure  a  mediocre, 
narrow,  dogmatic  individual.  Much  of  the  failure  of  boys  and  girls  to  have 
and  to  use  an  educational  opportunity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  poor,  ill- 
trained  teachers  offended  them  and  drove  them  away  from  the  schods. 
The  last  quarter  of  the  century  has  witnessed  a  marked  movement  toward 
the  preparing  of  teachers  for  their  work.  Normal  schools,  normal  cdleges, 
and  schools  of  education  have  sprung  iq>  thmout  the  country.  The  demand 
is  quite  general  on  the  part  of  boards  of  education  that  teachers  shall  be 
prq>ared  speqfically  for  their  work.  Not  only  shall  they  know  the  sub- 
jects which  are  to  be  taught,  but  they  shall  be  familiar  with  the  psydudogy 
of  the  child's  mind  and  the  methods  by  which  these  subjects  shall  be 
imparted.  This  required  preparation  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  these  higgler 
standards  of  selection,  have  increased  greatly  the  cost  of  such  prq>aration 
for  teaching.  That,  in  tum,  has  helped  to  increase  the  salaries  of  these 
teachers.  Today  there  is  no  more  certain  fact  than  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  the  most  conq>etent  and  capable  in  public  education  are 
least  adequately  paid.    While  some  are  overpaid,  the  great  majority  are 
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underpaid.  When  all  this  is  said,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
teachers'  salary  budget  has  increased  with  leaps  and  bounds.  Out  of  a  total 
amount  of  $3799239943  expended  in  Illinois  in  1913  for  the  cost  of  public 
education,  $20,570,024  was  expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

All  of  these  items  and  considerations  have  helped  to  bring  before  us 
the  great  increase  of  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  pro- 
gram to  give  all  the  chfldren  of  all  the  people  of  the  conmionwealth  real 
educational  opportunity.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  district  alone 
could  not  meet  these  revenue  demands.  In  Illinois  the  public-school 
system  has  been  handicapped  and  retarded  in  its  develq>ment  by  the 
dominance  of  the  local  district.  Slowly,  however,  there  has  arisen  an 
increased  demand  (or  state  appropriations  to  supplement  local  appropri- 
ations. Today,  after  much  agitation  and  trial,  the  state  appropriates 
annually  three  millions  of  dollars,  whfle  there  is  raised  by  local  taxation 
almost  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  parents'  association  can  con- 
sider no  more  practical  and  no  more  important  subject  than  ways  and  means 
of  securing  adequate  revenues  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  education. 
We  must  go  before  lawmaking  bodies,  before  commercial  dubs,  and  before 
business  organizations  with  dear  and  convincing  arguments  as  to  the 
needs  of  larger  revenues  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  them. 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs.  Classncb  L.  Atwood,  preddent,  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs> 
St.  Gottd,  Minn. — ^I  believe  in  a  socialized,  democratized  school  and  community,  in  a 
paid  supervisor  of  play  twdve  months  in  the  year,  in  moti<Hi  pictures,  music,  and  drama, 
and  in  the  aduxd  as  a  social  center,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  home  does  not 
realize  that  these  social  indulgences  bring  obligation  to  parents  as  well  as  to  teachers. 
A  dance  beginning  at  nine  and  ending  at  midnight  or  later  with  a  little  siq>per  or  joy  ride 
afterward  and  the  parents  home  and  asleep  and  ignorant  of  the  hour  son  and  daughter 
Bppeai  is  a  socialized  schocrf  activity  gone  wrong.  The  sunlight  dance  as  conducted  at 
one  state  university  is  a  very  deii^tlul  affair  preferable  in  many  ways  to  the  evening 
function,  but,  if  we  have  the  latter,  it  is  incumbent  on  parents  to  go  to  it  in  large  numbers, 
not  as  censors  but  to  have  a  good  time  visiting  with  each  other,  watching  their  children 
dance,  and  dancing  with  them.  Then  it  will  have  the  right  ^irit,  be  conducted  with 
decorum,  and  seasmiable  hours  will  be  observed. 

Civic  work  has  been  standardized  till  each  little  village  is  striving  toward  wdl- 
established  ends  in  its  garbage  di^XMal,  street-cleaning,  market  deanliness,  parks,  and 
boulevards. 

The  activity  of  the  school,  wiule  constantly  broadening,  is  measurably  definite  and 
efficiently  organized.  The  scope  of  the  home,  its  place  in  the  new  social  order,  and  the 
duties  of  parents  to  their  children  outside  the  material  realm  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
seem  in  a  more  hazy  condition  than  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

The  strongest  force  in  our  lives,  on  which  school  and  other  organizations  rest,  is  the 
love  of  parent  for  child.  Thru  all  the  flux  of  individiialistic  and  social  modernity  that 
human  passion,  parental  love,  endures.  With  this  wonderful  asset  which  the  home 
possesses  as  docs  no  other  institution,  if  the  homes  would  pull  together  as  other  special 
interests  we  should  soon  find  them  occupying  a  well-defined  sphere.    Why  not  parents' 
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conventions  as  well  as  bankers',  or  lumbermen's,  or  Sunday  school?  Their  effidency  is 
dependent  on  thdr  organization  and  solidarity. 

Each  mother  has  individually  felt  her  helplessness  ^en,  remonstrating  with  Hgt^t^y 
about  transparent  waists,  narrow  skirts,  cosmetics,  etc,  she  has  been  confronted  widi 
that  time-honored  irrefutable  argument,  "All  the  giris  wear  them  ot  use  them,"  or  on 
refusing  son  permission  to  go  out  of  an  evening  she  has  heard  the  hoary  reasoning,  ''Afl 
the  boys  go."  Our  daughters  do  not  imderstand  the  sex  appeal  in  many  of  the  fashions, 
but  they  can  be  made  to  perceive  their  unsuitability  and  inefficiency  for  schocd  work,  and 
if  mothers  in  their  dubs  would  unite  on  standards  of  dress,  much  simplidty  could  be 
brought  about  for  scho(d  girl  and  matron  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  tax  on  the 
family  income  and  nerves  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  concentration  on  stndici. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  by  domestic-sdence  courses. 

Let  me  menti<Hi  one  simple  obvious  rule  that  the  home  should  enforce.  It  diookl 
set  aside  certain  nights  to  be  known  as  "school  nigl^ts,"  so  that  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  conmiunity  decorum  for  school  boys  and  giris  to  be  seen  on  the  streets,  at 
motion-incture  theaters,  at  parties,  or  visiting  on  these  nights.  There  would  ensue  a 
hi^er  levd  of  morals  and  of  scholarship.  Our  children  in  this  rushing  age  do  their  pie- 
scribed  reading,  whether  it  be  The  Tale  of  Two  CUies  or  Macaula/s  Essays,  in  a  superficial 
way  as  a  task  and  a  bore,  with  no  reflection,  no  living  over  the  scenes.  They  are  satis- 
fied with  "pass, "  if  only  they  don't  miss  an  outing  or  a  society  affair.  The  community 
has  had  to  step  in  and  pass  curfew  ordinances,  ai^M^t  truant  officers,  and  establish 
many  other  agencies  for  the  care  of  school  children  because  the  home  does  not  obligate 
itself  in  this  matter.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  less  need  of  sending  diildren  away  to  private 
schools  where  rules  are  enforced,  and  there  would  be  fewer,  far  fewer,  of  these  happemngi 
in  our  high  schools,  an  occasional  exposure  of  which  reveals  the  license  the  lumie  permits 
its  young  and  the  sorrowful  use  too  frequently  made  of  it. 

The  more  complete  the  understanding  of  the  responsibility  respectively  of  community. 
scho(d,  and  home,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  adjustment.  An  enlightened  public 
sentiment  that  will  exact  from  the  home,  as  its  duty  and  privilege,  supervision  at  definite 
times  and  <hi  specified  occadons  will  assbt  much  in  lessening  friction  ^iriiere  youth  b 
proverbially  headstrong  and  parents  fondly  weak. 

There  are  no  bodies  so  prepared  to  make  this  adjustment,  so  influential  in  creating 
a  compelling  public  opinion,  as  the  teachers  and  school  patrons.  We  all  are  etpetibukt 
of  great  results  from  the  social-center  gatherings  where  tbcat  two  forces  meet  to  ddiberate. 
I  confidently  lock  to  them  to  conserve  and  organize  the  forces  of  the  home.  The  sdiool 
is  crippled  because  of  the  failure  of  the  home  to  fulfil  its  function  in  the  education  of  the 
diild,  and  the  homes  are  crying  out  for  a  recognized  standard  of  requirements  by  wliidi 
they  may  dam  the  rising  tide  of  social  activity. 

We  may  help  the  pendulum  in  its  backward  swinging,  may  hasten  the  advent  of 
those  predous  home  evenings  when  the  family  drde  is  no  loagtr  a  memory  but  a  living, 
vital  fact,  by  a  more  light-hearted  entering  into  our  children's  pastimes,  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  tht  simple  joys  of  everyday  life,  a  banishing  at  n^tfall  of  that  engrossing 
material  scramble  that  has  oilisted  our  energy  all  the  day. 
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FIRST  SESSION—WsDNBSDAY  Afternoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Dq)artment  of  Rtiral  and  Agricultural  Education  was 

called  to  order  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at 

2:30  P.M.,  by  President  £.  C.  Bishop. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  president,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Rural  Demonstration  Schools  and  Study-Center  Work  for  Rural 
Teachers." 

"A  Beginning  in  Rural  High-School  Work  and  Township  Supervision"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  r^  by  Helene  £.  Glissman,  principal  of  high  school  and  supervisor  of 
township  schools,  Doon,  Iowa. 

The  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  P.  P.  Clazton,  was  the  next  speaker, 
taking  for  his  subject  "The  Rural  High  School" 

Alice  Florer,  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  York,  Nebr.,  whose  name 
appeared  upcm  the  program,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  sent  her  pi4>er  on  "The  Hot 
Noonday  Lunch  in  Rural  Schools." 

A  general  discusdon  followed. 

SECOND  SESSION— Thursday  Afternoon,  July  9,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:30 p.m. 

• 

"The  Use  of  Raw  Materials  in  Teaching  Agriculture"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  bv 
W.  S.  Wdles,  director.  School  of  Educational  Agriculture,  State  Normal  School, 
River  Falls,  Wb. 

"The  Coiurse  in  Agriculture  for  Training  Teachers  in  Normal  Training  High  Schools" 
was  discussed  by  J.  L.  McBrien,  specialist  in  rural  education.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  A.  V.  Storm,  professor  of  agricultural  education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Discussion. 

Fdlowing  the  regular  program,  a  business  meeting  was  held. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  in  Agriculture  be  continued.- 

A.  V.  Storm,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Conditions  and  Needs  in  Rural  and 
Agricultural  Education,  stated  that  the  report  of  this  a»nmittee  had  been  presented  before 
the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  and  would  be  printed  by 
that  commission. 

Superintendent  Evans,  of  Missouri,  suggested  that  next  year  the  program  of  the 
department  be  offered  in  two  sections  in  order  to  give  those  interested  in  particular  phases 
of  the  work  fuller  opportunity  for  discussion. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  necessaiy  notice  be  givoi  that  an  amendment 
would  be  offered  at  the  1915  meeting  making  it  possible  for  this  dqwrtment  to  have  a 
program  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Si^)erintendence  of  the  Natioud 
Education  Association.    This  motion  was  imanimoualy  adopted. 

It  was  voted  that  the  president  take  up  with  the  proper  anthorities  the  quesdon  of  an 
agricultural  and  home  economics  exhibit  from  the  rural  schools  at  the  Panama-Padfic 
International  Exposition. 

The  Committee  <hi  Nominations  made  the  following  rqxHt: 

F(h:  PresidetU — ^E.  C.  Bishop,  sdioc^  section,  Iowa  State  CoQege,  Ames,  Iowa. 

For  Vice-President — ^M.  J.  Abbey,  professor  of  agricultural  educatioD,  Umversty 
of  West  Virginia,  Moigantown,  W.Va. 

F(h:  Secretary^F,  L.  Griffin,  extenskm  service,  Oregon  Agricultaral  College,  Cor- 
vaUiSyOre. 


This  rqxHt  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THIRD  SESSION— Friday  Afeermoon,  July  10,  1914 

ROUMD-TaBLE  COMIEKENCB  WITH  BOYS'  AMD  GiRLS'  ClUB  WORKERS 

O.  H.  Benson^  q)ecialist  in  charge  of  dub  work,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washmgton.  D.C.,  outlined  "The  Federated  Boys'  and  Girls'  Qub  Work. 

"What  Recoffniti<Hi  Should  Be  Given  Vacation  and  Other  Out-of-School  Work?" 
was  the  subject  ofa  paper  presented  by  J.  W.  Crabtree,  president.  State  Normal  Sdiool, 
River  Falls,  Wis, 

Following  these  papers,  five-minute  reports  of  state  and  district  dub-wock  fcadecs 

were  presented. 

M.  S.  McDowRLL,  Secretary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


RURAL  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOLS  AND  STUDY-CENTER 

WORK  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 

HOMER  H.  SEERLEY,  PRESIDENT,  IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 

CEDAR  PALLS,  IOWA 

The  larger  problem. — ^It  is  conceded  that  the  preparation  and  the 
improvement  in  rural-school  teachers  are  today  two  of  the  larger  problems 
of  popular  education.  It  is  assumed  without  argument  that  rural  teadiers 
must  be  given  special  education  and  training  for  their  work  if  this  very 
important  service  for  the  rural  community  is  to  be  improved  and  devd* 
oped.  It  is  fully  recognized  that  something  more  effective  and  more 
definite  must  be  done  for  the  encouragement  and  the  develq>ment  of  the 
rural  teacher  now  in  service.  These  problems  are  huge  because  of  the 
numbers  of  such  teachers  in  a  state,  because  of  the  inability  to  reach  them 
by  present-day  organized  efforts,  and  because  they  are  not  in  such  financial 
condition  as  to  allow  them  to  give  up  their  school-teaching  and  make  suit- 
able and  necessary  expenditures  for  their  education  and  training.  So  much 
>  this  true  that  few,  if  any,  of  present-day  undertakings  are  of  sufficient 
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size  or  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  promise  of  being  able  to  meet  the 
actual  situation. 

The  prdiminary  undertakings. — For  thirty-eight  years,  Iowa  has  granted 
standard  instruction  of  superior  grade  to  elementary  teachers  at  its  normal 
school  at  Cedar  FaUs.  AU  of  this  time  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  work 
of  elementary  teaching  in  the  town,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  country  was  not 
essentially  different,  and  that  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  rural 
districts  were  to  be  training-places  for  b^inning  teachers,  and  that  as  soon 
as  these  began  to  be  efficient  and  progressive  they  would  be  employed  in 
the  cities  and  towns  as  a  matter  of  course.  Their  acceptance  of  this  con- 
dition has  left  the  rural  schools  without  hope  or  opportimity  for  betterment, 
and  the  situation  imposed  has  grown  to  be  more  and  more  unsatisfactory, 
it  being  recognized  that,  except  in  education,  there  was  every  kind  of 
improvement  now  expected  in  rural  territory.  The  last  Iowa  General 
Assembly,  hoping  to  relieve  some  of  the  untoward  prospects,  provided  by 
law  for  wages  to  be  paid  teachers  according  to  the  standard  grades  recorded 
on  their  certificates  issued  by  the  state  Educational  Board  of  Examiners. 
It  also  decided  to  require  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  train- 
ing to  be  taught  in  aU  schools  by  1915,  and  to  decline  to  admit  candidates 
to  the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates  unless  they  had  had  at  least 
twelve  weeks  of  successful  instruction  at  some  normal  school.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  offered  a  subsidy  by  the  state  as  a  permanent  state  appro- 
priaticm  for  the  successful  consolidation  of  schools,  and  an  enlargement 
in  the  financial  help  given  to  normal  training  in  high  schools  if  they  would 
successfully  undertake  to  give  instruction  and  training  to  such  high-school 
students  as  were  willing  to  prepare  to  be  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
These  new  undertakings  were  to  be  supervised  by  inspectors  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Such  preliminaries  made  possible 
certain  enterprises  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  at  Cedar  Falls,  that  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  possible,  and  out  of  such  legislation  have  come  the 
new  activities  mentioned  in  this  address. 

The  demansiraUon  schools. — ^As  a  part  of  the  training  in  the  teaching 
department,  co-operation  has  been  established  with  ten  rural  independent 
school  districts.  These  schools  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  highest  plane 
of  efficiency  by  placing  them  in  charge  of  well-educated,  trained  teachers, 
and  by  putting  them  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  educator,  notably 
qualified  to  develq>  interest  and  to  maintain  enthusiasm  in  the  industrial 
activities  among  the  people.  The  instruction  and  the  training  given  in 
these  demonstration  schools  are  to  be  substantially  different  from  the  com- 
mon curriculum,  in  their  attitude  toward  rural  life  and  home  improvement. 
The  people  composing  these  commimities  are  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
educational  propaganda  for  better  schools  and  for  a  higher  social  and 
intellectual  life  as  are  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  or  as  are  the 
teachers  in  service.    The  school  buildings  in  these  co-operating  districts 
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are  now  the  customary  one-room  schoolhouses  found  in  the  state,  but  they 
are  to  be  enlarged  and  reconstructed  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  increased  privil^es  and  the  greater  opportunities  that  are  found 
to  be  essential  and  successful  in  the  development  of  the  community  and  in 
the  improvement  of  country  life.  All  pupils  who  are  enrolled  under  this 
supervision  will  be  given  instruction  and  training  in  the  different  branches 
of  elementary  education  in  wa3rs  that  can  be  practically  applied  to  the 
daily  life  and  the  actual  experience  of  their  environment.  This  is  done  to 
increase  their  interest  in,  and  to  enlarge  their  appreciation  of,  the  work  of 
education. 

In  addition,  they  will  be  instructed  in  such  industrial  lines  as  their 
age,  experience,  and  development  may  make  practicable,  while  they  will 
be  trained  in  suitable  industrial  activities  by  the  imdertaking  of  such 
responsibilities  and  by  the  accepting  of  such  duties  in  their  homes  and  on 
the  farms  as  may  be  assigned  them  under  the  supervision  of  their  parents 
and  teachers.  This  industrial  education  and  training  is  a  part  of  their 
regular  course  of  study,  hence  appropriate  credit  will  be  given  for  all  these 
new  phases  of  education  when  they  are  satisfactorily  completed. 

On  the  part  of  the  Teachers  College,  these  demonstration  schools  become 
centers  for  training  teachers  who  are  graduating  from  the  fecial  rural- 
teacher  course  maintained  at  the  institution.  The  students  taking  this 
training  will  spend  at  least  a  month  in  continuous  emplo)rment  in  these 
demonstration  centers.  They  will  reside  in  the  country,  they  will  partici- 
pate in  the  work  done  in  all  its  phases,  and  they  will  acquire  an  experi- 
ence in  the  many  lines  that  are  being  conducted.  The  r^^ular  teadiers 
in  these  rural  demonstration  schools  will  occupy  the  province  of  critic 
teachers,  and  they  will  devote  their  time  to  improving  the  ci^ability  of 
the  students  in  training  in  their  adaptability,  spirit,  and  appreciation,  as 
much  as  in  the  actual  technic  of  instructing. 

Pupils  in  these  special  districts  who  are  advanced  in  scholarsh^, 
beyond  the  dass  standards  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  there,  will  be 
granted  admission  to  the  training  school  on  the  campus  including  high- 
school  grades,  without  any  tuition  being  required;  and  those  who  graduate 
from  the  course  of  study  maintained  in  these  elementary  schools  will  be 
granted  admission  without  tuition  to  the  high-school  department.  This 
policy  is  inaugurated  because  it  is  intended  to  encourage  these  co-qperating 
districts  to  be  liberal  in  their  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  their 
own  schools.  To  insure  strength  to  the  co-operation  thus  established,  the 
State  Teachers  College  will  appropriate  the  additional  money  that  is  needed 
to  make  these  demonstration  schools  examples  of  efficiency  and  centers  of 
achievement. 

ImpravemerU  of  teachers  in  service. — ^In  these  days  of  larger  things,  the 
work  of  teacher-training  and  improvement  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  when 
its  activities  and  imdertakings  are  confined  to  the  coU^e  campus.    It  has 
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been  definitely  decided  that  a  teachers'  college  should  develop  also  an  exten- 
sion service  which  can  improve  the  teachers  who  are  regularly  in  employ- 
ment. To  this  end,  during  the  past  college  year,  teacher-study  centers 
for  rural  teachers  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  the  counties  within 
reasonable  railway  distance  from  Cedar  FaUs,  the  regular  members  of  the 
faculty  giving  instruction  on  Saturdays  to  the  teachers  enrolled  in  these 
centers.  This  movement  has  proven  decidedly  acceptable  to  the  teachers 
in  service  to  such  an  extent  that  twelve  himdred  weqe  enrolled  and  were 
undertaking  systematic  study  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  and  the 
supervision  of  their  county  superintendents.  These  teachers  assemble 
for  conference,  recitation,  and  instruction  on  Saturda3rs  at  least  once  a 
month.  They  have  assigned  to  them,  for  preparation  and  for  consideration, 
such  work  as  meets  their  approval  and  that  of  their  county  superintendents. 
At  each  day's  session  of  the  study-center  classes,  at  least  three  recitation 
periods  are  given  by  each  instructor  in  charge  and  a  lecture  on  some  special 
theme  suitable  to  the  occasion  is  given  by  one  of  the  instructors.  In  these 
well-organized  endeavors,  serious  work  is  undertaken  and  the  most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained.  The  Teachers  College  maintains  super- 
vision over  these  study  centers  for  teachers  thru  a  regular  member  of 
the  faculty  who  organizes  and  conducts  them  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
county  superintendents.  The  Teachers  College  has  provided  for  the 
expense  of  the  instruction;  the  members  of  the  study  centers  have  arranged 
for  places  of  meeting  and  for  the  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  the  instruct- 
ors. In  some  counties,  this  latter  expense  has  been  paid  from  the  county 
institute  funds.  This  coming  college  year,  the  study  centers  will  b^in 
their  year's  work  in  September  as  soon  as  the  schools  are  opened,  and  as 
many  centers  will  be  organized  as  the  faculty  of  the  Teachers  Collie  can 
conduct.  It  is  the  intention  to  expand  this  extension  service  so  as  to  cover 
the  entire  state,  if  the  General  Assembly  approves  and  grants  sufficient 
financial  support  so  that  as  many  instructors  can  be  employed  as  may  be 
necessary  to  care  properly  for  this  work. 

As  experience  gives  opportunity,  a  more  definite  system  will  be  adopted 
and  complete  outlines  for  guidance  of  study  and  instruction  will  be  pub- 
lished. Credits  will  be  given  on  some  plan  of  examination,  certificates  of 
attainments  will  be  awarded,  and,  by  additional  attendance  at  the  twelve 
weeks'  sunmier  sessions  to  be  inaugurated  in  191 5  at  the  Teachers  Collie, 
diplomas  and  state  certificates  will  be  obtainable.  It  is  expected  that 
five  thousand  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  state  may  be  receiving  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  this  kind  during  the  year  1914-15  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Collie. 
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are  now  the  customary  one-room  schoolhouses  found  in  the  state,  but  they 
are  to  be  enlarged  and  reconstructed  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  increased  privil^es  and  the  greater  opportunities  that  are  found 
to  be  essential  and  successful  in  the  development  of  the  community  and  in 
the  improvement  of  country  life.  All  pupils  who  are  enrolled  under  this 
supervision  wiU  be  given  instruction  and  training  in  the  different  branches 
of  elementary  education  in  wa3rs  that  can  be  practically  applied  to  the 
daily  life  and  the  actual  experience  of  their  environment.  This  is  done  to 
increase  their  intarest  in,  and  to  enlarge  their  s^predation  of,  the  work  of 
education. 

In  addition,  they  wiU  be  instructed  in  such  industrial  lines  as  their 
age,  experience,  and  development  may  make  practicable,  while  they  will 
be  trained  in  suitable  industrial  activities  by  the  imdertaking  of  such 
responsibilities  and  by  the  accepting  of  such  duties  in  their  homes  and  on 
the  farms  as  may  be  assigned  them  under  the  supervision  of  their  parents 
and  teachers.  This  industrial  education  and  training  is  a  part  of  their 
regular  course  of  study,  hence  appropriate  credit  wiU  be  given  for  all  these 
new  phases  of  education  when  they  are  satisfactorily  completed. 

On  the  part  of  the  Teachers  Collie,  these  demonstration  schools  become 
centers  for  training  teachers  who  are  graduating  from  the  q>ecial  rural- 
teacher  course  maintained  at  the  institution.  The  students  taking  this 
training  wiU  spend  at  least  a  month  in  continuous  emplo)rment  in  these 
demonstration  centers.  They  will  reside  in  the  country,  they  will  partid* 
pate  in  the  work  done  in  all  its  phases,  and  they  will  acquire  an  experi- 
ence in  the  many  lines  that  are  being  conducted.  The  r^^ular  teadieis 
in  these  rural  demonstration  schools  wiU  occupy  the  province  of  critic 
teachers,  and  they  will  devote  their  time  to  improving  the  debility  of 
the  students  in  training  in  their  adaptability,  spirit,  and  appreciation,  as 
much  as  in  the  actual  technic  of  instructing. 

Pupils  in  these  special  districts  who  are  advanced  in  scholarshq>, 
beyond  the  class  standards  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  there,  will  be 
granted  admission  to  the  training  school  on  the  campus  including  high- 
school  grades,  without  any  tuition  being  required;  and  those  who  graduate 
from  the  course  of  study  maintained  in  these  elementary  scho<ds  will  be 
granted  admission  without  tuition  to  the  high-school  department.  This 
policy  is  inaugurated  because  it  is  intended  to  encourage  these  co-qperating 
districts  to  be  liberal  in  their  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  their 
own  schools.  To  insure  strength  to  the  co-operation  thus  established,  the 
State  Teachers  College  will  appropriate  the  additional  money  that  is  needed 
to  make  these  demonstration  schools  examples  of  efficiency  and  centers  of 
adiievement. 

Impravemeni  of  teachers  in  service. — ^In  these  da}rs  of  larger  things,  the 
work  of  teacher-training  and  improvement  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  when 
its  activities  and  imdertakings  are  confined  to  the  coU^e  campus.    It  has 
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been  definitely  decided  that  a  teachers'  college  should  develop  also  an  exten- 
sion service  which  can  improve  the  teachers  who  are  r^^ularly  in  employ- 
ment. To  this  end,  during  the  past  college  year,  teacher-study  centers 
for  rural  teachers  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  the  counties  within 
reasonable  railway  distance  from  Cedar  Falls,  the  regular  members  of  the 
faculty  giving  instruction  on  Saturdays  to  the  teachers  enrolled  in  these 
centers.  This  movement  has  proven  decidedly  acceptable  to  the  teachers 
in  service  to  such  an  extent  that  twelve  hundred  weqe  enrolled  and  were 
undertaking  systematic  study  under  the  direction  of  the  facidty  and  the 
supervision  of  their  coimty  superintendents.  These  teachers  assemble 
for  conference,  recitation,  and  instruction  on  Saturdays  at  least  once  a 
month.  They  have  assigned  to  them,  for  prq>aration  and  for  consideration, 
such  work  as  meets  their  approval  and  that  of  their  county  superintendents. 
At  each  day's  session  of  the  study-center  classes,  at  least  three  recitation 
periods  are  given  by  each  instructor  in  charge  and  a  lecture  on  some  special 
theme  suitable  to  the  occasion  is  given  by  one  of  the  instructors.  In  these 
well-organized  endeavors,  serious  work  is  undertaken  and  the  most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained.  The  Teachers  College  maintains  super- 
vision over  these  study  centers  for  teachers  thru  a  r^^ular  member  of 
the  faculty  who  oiganizes  and  conducts  them  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
county  superintendents.  The  Teachers  College  has  provided  for  the 
^cpense  of  the  instruction;  the  members  of  the  study  centers  have  arranged 
for  places  of  meeting  and  for  the  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  the  instruct- 
ors. In  some  coimties,  this  latter  expense  has  been  paid  from  the  coimty 
institute  fimds.  This  coming  college  year,  the  study  centers  will  b^;in 
their  year's  work  in  September  as  soon  as  the  schools  are  opened,  and  as 
many  centers  will  be  organized  as  the  faculty  of  the  Teachers  Collie  can 
conduct.  It  is  the  intention  to  expand  this  extension  service  so  as  to  cover 
the  entire  state,  if  the  General  Assembly  approves  and  grants  sufficient 
financial  support  so  that  as  many  instructors  can  be  employed  as  may  be 
necessary  to  care  properly  for  this  work. 

As  experience  gives  opportunity,  a  more  definite  system  will  be  adopted 
and  complete  outlines  for  guidance  of  study  and  instruction  will  be  pub- 
lished. Credits  will  be  given  on  some  plan  of  examination,  certificates  of 
attainments  will  be  awarded,  and,  by  additional  attendance  at  the  twelve 
weeks'  sunmier  sessions  to  be  inaugurated  in  1915  at  the  Teachers  Collie, 
diplomas  and  state  certificates  will  be  obtainable.  It  is  expected  that 
five  thousand  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  state  may  be  receiving  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  this  kind  during  the  year  1914-15  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Collie. 
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A  BEGINNING  IN  RURAL  HIGH-SCHOOL  WORK  AND 

TOWNSHIP  SUPERVISION 

HELENS  E.  GLISSICAN,  PltlKCIPAL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL^  AND  SUPERVISOS  OF 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS,  DOON,  IOWA 


O  the  rolling  prairie— broad  and  wild  and 
O  the  rdling  prairie — that's  the  place  to  mel 

In  the  northwestern  comer  of  Iowa,  in  Lyon  County,  thirty-six  square 
miles  of  this  beautiful  rolling  prairie  have  been  designated  as  Garfidd 
Township.  There  is  no  town,  no  railroad,  not  even  a  post-office,  within 
its  boundaries;  but  there  are  some  of  the  most  proq>erous  and  pictur- 
esque farms  of  the  prairie  section  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a 
grand  q>portimity  for  real  country  work.  The  following  story  is  an 
account  of  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  five  years. 

After  the  eighth-grade  graduation  had  been  quite  firmly  established, 
and  the  nine  schools  of  the  township  had  united  in  these  exercises,  someone 
asked  why  these  boys  and  girls  could  not  have  the  advantages  of  hij^er 
education  and  still  stay  on  the  farm.  The  question  of  consolidating  had 
previously  been  voted  upon  and  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  The 
farmers  could  well  afford  to  send  their  children  into  the  hig^  school  of  the 
near-by  town,  but  most  of  the  children  objected.  Just  th^i  one  of  the  far- 
sighted  teachers  suggested  a  township  high  school — ^transportation,  that 
great  objection  to  consolidation,  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  these  <dder 
children.  The  Board  of  Education  finally  agreed  to  a  high  school.  A 
room  was  buOt,  but  not  by  putting  the  question  of  a  new  building  to  a  vote 
of  the  people^  for  this  hij^-school  proposition  was  carried  thru  by  enlarging 
the  schoolhouse  in  the  center  dbtrict.  The  great  hope  and  firm  bdief  cd 
the  interested  ones  was  that,  if  a  system  of  education  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  were  once  established,  gradually  all  would  f aU  in  line,  the  commimity 
q>irit  would  grow,  and  finally  consolidation  of  the  nine  district  schools  would 
be  brought  about.  So  in  September,  1909,  the  township  high  schod  was 
ready  for  work  with  twelve  pupils  enrolled  in  two  grades,  the  ninth  and  the 
teatii.  The  building  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  equq>ment 
was  far  from  being  complete;  but  the  spirit  of  determination  to  win  and 
of  loyalty  to  the  farm  was  the  prized  possession  of  the  dozen  zealous  stu- 
dents and  their  teacher.  The  very  idea  of  a  country  hij^  school  surprised 
most  of  the  people,  and  some  dared  to  prcq>hesy  that  the  attendance 
couldn't  possibly  keep  up  during  the  blizzard  season.  A  close  record  was 
kept,  and,  after  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  Lyon  County  has  known 
in  years,  comparisons  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  oi 
attendance  and  punctuality  was  even  better  than  the  town  high  schools  of 
the  county.  What  fun  it  was  to  get  thru  those  snow-blockaded  roads !  The 
farmers  along  these  school  routes  actually  waited  for  the  hij^-scfaoolers 
^  open  the  way.    After  these  cold  drives,  the  pupfls  alwa}rs  found  the 
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schoolroom  well  warmed;  and  after  their  ride  home  how  they  hxirried  to  do 
the  chores,  to  be  ready  for  the  suiq>er  that  mother  cooked  I  In  the  face 
of  this  enthusiasm,  step  in,  if  you  can,  and  talk  town  school! 

Let  the  mighty  and  great 
Roll  in  splendor  and  state 

I  envy  them  not,  I  dedare  it. 

I  eat  my  own  lamb, 

My  own  chicken  and  ham; 
I  shear  my  own  sheep  and  wear  it. 

I  havfe  lawns,  I  have  bowers, 
I  have  fruits,  I  have  flowers; 
The  laik  is  my  morning  charmer. 

So  you  jolly  ones  now, 

Here's  "God  bless  the  plow; 
Ixmg  life  and  content  to  the  fanner." 

The  long  winter  evenings  are  devoted  to  study.  This  is  the  season  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  home  study  and  special  reading,  for  in  the  spring  and 
ih  the  fall  most  of  the  time  outside  of  school  must  be  devoted  to  practical 
agricidture  and  domestic  art. 

This  township  high  school  uses  the  up-to-date  booster  method  of 
advertising.  The  pupils  attend  the  programs,  the  basket  socials,  and  the 
literary  meetings.  The  literary  society  is  a  neighborhood  organization  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years.  Here  comes  the  scriptural  query, 
''Who  is  my  neighbor?"  The  high  school  answered  this  by  making  the 
whde  township  one  neighborhood.  The  students  also  attend  the  little 
social  gatherings  held  in  any  district  school.  Here  special  efforts  are  made 
to  become  acquainted,  for  the  eighth-grade  graduates  of  these  district 
schools  must  be  enrolled  in  the  high  school  next  year.  Five  districts  have 
thus  far  been  represented.  The  high-school  pupils  usually  take  some  part 
in  the  program;  and  then  those  wonderful  yells — ^how  proud  the  farmers 
are !  Do  you  realize  that  a  township  spirit  is  being  launched,  and  that  these 
"ha3rseeds,"  as  they  call  themselves,  have  something  to  which  to  attach 
their  loyalty  ?  Garfield  pennants  and  Garfield  colors  are  used  instead  of 
the  banners  of  the  near-by  towns. 

What  did  the  children  study  ?  The  course  of  study  was  to  be  one  for 
farmers — "as  practical  as  possible,"  the  board  declared,  and  the  teacher's 
plea  combined  with  this  ''as  practical  as  possible,"  "yet  give  the  youth 
something  to  live  for  as  well  as  to  live  on." 

There  was  considerable  trouble  in  pursuing  the  studies  outlined  due 
to  the  different  standards  adopted  by  the  teachers  under  whom  the  pupils 
had  completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  high-school  principal  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  nine  teachers  from  the  district  schools  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  township  uniformity.  At  this  first  meeting,  the  teachers  decided  to 
form  a  township  association,  meetings  to  be  held  every  fourth  Friday  after- 
noon thruout  the  school  year.    The  aim  of  this  association  was  to  be  the 
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development  of  the  township  spirit.  An  item  which  mi^t  be  of  interest 
is  that  during  each  of  the  six  years  of  this  association  the  membershq>  has 
been  composed  of  nine  women  and  one  man. 

The  first  work  taken  up  was  that  of  a  general  outline  for  a  uniform  course 
of  study.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  most  interesting.  One 
or  possibly  two  subjects  would  be  assigned  for  each  meeting.  If  the  tq^ic 
of  arithmetic  was  to  be  considered,  the  teacher  who  was  eq>ecial]y  keen 
along  that  line  would  act  as  chairman  and  conduct  the  discussions.  This 
did  not  mean  that  the  other  teachers  would  come  unprq;>ared;  they  studied 
all  available  material  on  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  One  teadier  went 
to  Sioux  City  to  see  Fannie  A.  Foster,  assbtant  superintendent  of  schocds, 
and  secured  some  valuable  help.  Another  teacher,  who  had  been  in  Garfidd 
the  year  before  but  at  the  time  was  enrolled  in  the  state  normal,  consulted 
several  professors  and  sent  some  splendid  suggestions.  When  the  time  for 
the  meeting  came,  each  teacher  had  gained  ever  so  much  in  such  prq)ara* 
tion,  ideas  were  freely  exchanged,  and  an  outline  agreeable  to  all  was 
decided  upon.  When  drawing  and  construction  work  were  assigned  as 
subjects,  another  teacher,  who  had  taken  some  special  primary  work,  had 
charge  of  the  meeting.  This  procedure  was  followed  thru  all  the  subjects, 
and  even  penmanship  and  spelling  were  not  neglected.  This  cotirse  of 
study  has  since  imdergone  many  and  varied  changes;  even  at  present  it  is 
not  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  yet,  when  one  considers  the  benefit  that 
each  school  and  every  pupil  in  the  school  received  from  this  q>ecial  study 
by  the  teachers,  it  certainly  must  be  declared  worth  while. 

The  following  year  special  stress  was  placed  upon  meetings  of  parents 
and  teachers.  Rq>orts  of  these  meetings  were  sent  to  the  local  papers. 
Farmers  in  other  townships  became  interested,  and  soon  a  similar  organiza* 
tion  sprang  up  in  Cleveland  Township,  tho  Cleveland  hasn't  a  township 
high  school.  The  Garfield  Township  ffigh  School  is  the  only  one  in  the 
county.  This  last  year  the  Township  Teachers'  Association  studied, 
outlined,  and  discussed  one  of  the  state  reading-circle  books.  Occasionally 
the  coimty  superintendent  is  present,  also  some  of  our  state  workers  have 
appeared,  and  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  inspiration  and  encouragement 
thus  received,  especially  grateful  to  our  State  Agricidtural  College,  at 
Ames,  and  to  the  state  leader  of  jimior  work,  E.  C.  Bishq>,  of  Ames. 

The  new  teacher,  meaning  the  inexperienced  teacher  attempting  her 
first  term,  must  be  mentioned  here.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  first 
teachers'  meeting  has  been  held  the  second  Friday  after  school  opened. 
Special  efforts  are  made  at  these  meetings  to  help  the  beginners.  Class 
demonstrations  or  model  lessons  are  given  by  experienced  teachers  and, 
when  a  question  of  discipline  is  being  discussed,  it  greatly  encourages  the 
beginners  to  learn  that  older  heads  have  had  like  difficulties  to  conquer. 
The  older  students  in  the  high  school,  who  would  probably  soon  enter  the 
teachers'  world,  have  always  been  present  and  some  of  them  are  now  among 
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the  strong  rural  teachers.  That  rural  spirit  for  the  rural  teachers  for  which 
so  many  fervent  and  eloquent  appeals  are  made!  A  most  convenient  way 
of  answering  these  appeals  is  to  train  the  farmer  boy  or  girl  to  become  a 
teacher  in  the  little  coimtry  schooL  One  of  Garfield's  own  sons,  a  graduate 
from  a  four-year  high  school,  taught  his  first  term  last  fall.  He  followed  a 
teacher  who  was  experienced  and  who  had  taught  in  the  same  school  for 
two  years  successfully  and  successively;  she  was  a  town  girl  and  town  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  The  director  was  asked  at  the  close  of  the  fall 
term:  ''What  kind  of  a  teacher  does  Ernest  make?"  He  replied  very 
promptly:  ''The  children  learn  more  in  one  day  from  him  than  they  did 
from  the  other  teacher  in  a  week."  Shortly  after  I  asked  this  yoimg  man 
what  he  thought  of  teaching:  "Well,  I  didn't  intend  to  stay  at  it,  but  I'm 
afraid  I'm  going  to  like  it." 

Now  as  to  the  question:  "Are  there  no  obstructions  in  this  glorious 
path  of  work?"  Ttuly  there  have  been  several  difliculties  both  among 
the  teachers  and  among  the  farmers.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  resigned 
when  they  learned  of  the  added  duties  brought  upon  them  by  our  township 
association.  Then  Dan  Cupid,  that  ever-welcome  enemy,  has  whisked 
several  of  our  best  ones  away.  Most  of  the  teachers,  however,  are  hired 
for  a  year;  some  stay  two  years;  and  a  few  have  taught  three  years,  or  are 
in  the  third  year  of  work  in  Garfield.  Among  the  farmers  have  been  many 
"honest  doubters,"  who  require  much  time  for  their  many  doubts,  but  when 
once  won  over  they  become  the  strongest  adherents.  The  president  of  the 
board,  a  wide-awake  and  intelligent  farmer,  seemed  to  be  against  us,  so  it 
was  indeed  a  happy  piece  of  news  we  learned  last  fall— that  he  was  merely 
on  the  fence;  and  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  he  is  for  us  and  for 
us  strong.  Hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  there  are  even  yet  some  strong 
knockers,  but  we  have  tried  to  use  them  as  spurs  rather  than  as  hindrances. 

The  average  enrolment  in  the  Garfield  Township  High  School  is  twelve. 
The  lowest  at  any  one  time  was  five;  the  highest  twenty-six.  Most  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  are  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  go  beyond 
the  eighth  grade  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  can  stay  on  the  farm  and 
still  pursue  the  work  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  There  are  at  least 
three  very  good  reasons  why  the  rural  high  schools  ought  not  to  attempt 
work  beyond  the  tenth  grade:  First,  the  lack  of  equipment  properly  to 
pursue  the  higher  branches;  second,  the  small  classes,  since  one  or  two 
students  drop  out  each  year;  third,  there  is  usually  but  one  teacher,  and 
to  undertake  four  years  of  high-school  work  would  mean  a  very  heavy 
schedule,  and  would  necessitate  n^lecting  some  of  the  subjects.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  farmers  have  not  been  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of 
high-school  training,  so  the  rural  high  school  is  performing  a  wonderfdl 
educational  mission  in  its  quiet  and  imassuming  way— a  mission  that  cannot 
be  estimated  by  a  board  of  inspectors,  whose  solemn  duty  it  is  to  examine 
the  course  pursued  and  decide  how  much  credit  to  give.    These  boards 
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cannot  see  the  amoimt  of  practical  agriculture  the  boys  and  girls  leam 

while  doing  the  chores;  they  cannot  see  the  girls  solving  serious  questknis 

of  domestic  science.    When  once  an  efficient  system  of  credit  for  home  woriL 

is  established,  the  farming  done  by  the  children  on  the  farm  will  be  lecog* 

nized  and  approved.    This  ''being  kept  busy"  outside  of  school  hours  is 

the  one  great  dilSerence  between  farm  and  dty  Uf e,  and  it  must  be  granted 

that  the  dilSerence  is  in  favor  of  the  farmer  boy.    A  quotation  will  probabfy 

illustrate  the  point  in  mind: 

How  few  of  us  really  use  our  senaesl  I  mean  give  oiusdves  fuKy  at  any  time  to  the 
occupation  of  the  senses.  We  do  not  expect  to  understand  a  treatise  on  eoonomics  withoot 
applying  our  minds  to  it,  nor  can  we  really  smell  or  hear  or  see  or  fed  without  every  foculty 
alert.  Thru  sheer  indolence  we  miss  half  the  joy  of  the  world  1  The  senses  are  the  tods 
by  which  we  lay  hold  upon  the  world;  they  are  the  in^lements  of  consdousneas  and 
growth.  So  long  as  they  are  used  upon  the  good  earth— used  to  wholesome  weadiien — 
they  remain  healthy,  they  yidd  enjoyment,  they  nourish  growth;  but,  let  them  once  be 
removed  from  thdr  natural  employments,  and  they  turn  and  feed  upon  themsdves,  they 
seek  the  stimulation  of  luxury,  they  wallow  in  their  own  corruption,  and  finally,  worn 
out,  perish  from  off  the  earth  which  they  have  not  appreciated.  Vice  is  ever  the  senses 
gone  astray. 

Some  of  the  other  topics  to  be  considered  imder  rural  high  schools  and 
township  supervision  are:  the  special  class  of  older  boys  who  can  attend 
only  from  November  to  March;  the  Dramatic  Society  with  its  amateur 
performances;  the  Debaters'  Club;  the  visits  of  the  high-school  princq>al 
to  the  district  schools;  and  the  township  school  picnics  held  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  Last  month,  at  the  picnic,  a  pageant  representing  some 
of  the  historical  episodes  of  Iowa  was  given.  I  am  merely  mentioning 
these  things,  for  each  is  a  topic  large  enough  for  an  afternoon's  consideration* 

This  organization,  very  likely,  is  far  from  being  an  ideal  one,  but  it  is 
an  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  do  something  for  the  boys 
and  the  girls  on  the  farm.  In  closing,  listen  to  David  Grayson  in  his 
Adventures  in  Contentment.    He  says: 

Bring  out  your  social  remedies.  They  will  fail,  they  will  fail  every  one,  until  each 
man  has  his  feet  somewhere  upon  the  soil  I  My  wild  plum  trees  grow  in  the  coarse  earth, 
among  ezcrementitious  mold,  a  physical  life  which  finally  blossoms  and  eihales  its  perfect 
odor;  which  ultimately  bears  the  seed  of  its  immortality.  Human  hapinnesi  is  the  true 
odor  of  growth,  the  sweet  esdialation  of  work;  and  the  seed  of  human  immortality  is 
borne  secretly  within  the  coarse  and  mortal  husk.  So  many  of  us  crave  the  odor  without 
cultivating  the  earthly  growth  from  which  it  proceeds;  so  many,  wasting  mortality, 
expect  immortality.  

THE  USE  OP  RAW  MATERIALS  IN  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE 

W.   S.  WELLES,  DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE,  STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RIVER  FALLS,  WIS. 

Because  agriculture  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation,  it  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  thoroly  rational  education  for  all  \dio 
come  in  contact  with  it,  viz.,  an  education  for  service.    Men  have  sp&ki 
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themselves  without  stint  to  enlarge  the  body  of  agricultural  knowledge  and 
to  discover  the  principles  of  this  important  science  for  the  benefit  of  the 
race.  If  the  work  accomplished  by  the  investigator  is  to  bear  abundant  fruit 
it  must  be  given  by  instruction  to  the  waiting  multitude.  Thus  the  place 
of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  has  been  made  for  him. 

You  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  today  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
is  not  all  we  could  wish.  There  is  something  lacking  in  the  way  it  comes 
to  our  young  people.  It  interests  them  in  a  measiure,  but  does  not  grip 
their  minds  with  tremoidous  power.  They  like  it  in  a  mild  way  for  the 
most  part,  where  there  should  be  the  most  enthusiastic  love  for  it.  The 
whole  relation  between  the  student  and  his  study  lacks  a  vital  something 
to  make  it  virile  and  gripping  and  real.  Where  is  the  weakness?  The 
divining  rod  of  experience  locates  it.  The  unrealized  good  that  should 
come  from  a  study  of  agriculture  lies  biuried  under  a  mountain  of  poor 
teaching.  This  does  not  mean  poor  school  management  or  wrong  peda- 
gogical ideas.  It  means  that  the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  is  not 
presented  to  the  learner  in  a  way  to  grip  his  attention  and  lead  his  interest 
captive.  Poor  teaching  is  common  in  this  study,  which,  of  all  the  studies 
in  our  schools,  by  its  very  nature  demands  the  highest  skill  in  presentation. 
Let  not  the  passing-on  of  facts  to  a  neighbor  or  to  his  child  be  called  teaching. 
It  is  not.  Many  think  so  and  are  satisfied.  But  teaching  is  a  stimulation 
to  self-improvement  by  some  subtle  power  that  pedagogy  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  anal3rze  and  define.  It  will  never  be  reduced  to  set  terms  and 
communicated  to  men  by  words.  It  is  something  of  the  spirit,  a  gift  of  the 
gods.  And  whoever  possesses  this  power  to  awaken  the  soul  and  start  the 
work  of  self-improvement  is  a  true  teacher.  We  have  not  reached  that 
place  in  agriculture  where  we  have  a  body  of  such  teachers. 

Why  not  ?  Because  agriculture  is  new  ?  We  know  that  it  is  as  old 
as  man  himself.  No,  it  is  because  we  cannot  teach  it  out  of  a  book.  Agri- 
culture is  not  in  books.  It  is  not  reducible  to  book  form.  This  has  been 
tried  many  times,  but  the  soul  of  the  subject  eso^es  from  the  confines  of 
the  book  and  we  find  it  out  on  its  native  hills  and  in  the  tilled  fields.  Here 
is  where  it  must  be  studied,  and  even  here  it  flees  the  sight  of  a  book. 
Agriculture  must  be  taught  thru  its  raw  materials  and  in  the  field  if  possible. 
But  our  teachers  have  learned  to  teach  bookwise!  They  must  learn  to 
teach  agriculture  from  the  things  of  agriculture:  To  read  in  the  soil  the 
story  of  the  creation  and  support  of  living  forms  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
work  of  all  the  forces  that  have  made  them;  to  search  out  from  the  ear 
of  com  its  own  story  of  its  present  state  of  perfection  with  the  reasons 
therefore;  to  dig  out  the  great  truths  of  the  potatoes  from  the  potatoes 
themselves;  to  learn  to  question  nature's  products  and  read  correctly  her 
answers  concerning  their  being,  Whence?  How?  and  Why?  Until  we  do 
this,  the  greatest  opportunity  to  teach  life  lessons  and  educate  for  service 
thru  service  lies  unused  at  our  hand. 
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This  is  no  new  thing!  Teachers  for  centuries  have  made  use  oi  raw 
material  in  their  work.  But  they  have  missed  the  power  of  its  ai^)eaL 
This  material  has  not  been  used  as  the  means  of  instruction  and  the 
source  of  inspiration  to  study.  It  has  been  simply  illustrative  to  be 
set  out  on  the  table  and  pointed  to  and  looked  over  in  haste  with  what- 
ever of  inspiration  or  curiosity  it  might  arouse.  This  illustration  will  say 
what  I  mean. 

The  com  plant  grows  up  like  a  tall  stalk  of  grass  with  long,  graceful  leaves,  and  a 
flower  called  a  tassel  at  the  top,  horn  which  comes  pollen  to  fall  up(ni  the  ^Iks  and  make 
the  ear  of  golden  com. 

Did  these  statements  ot  truth  gush  from  a  full  heart  and  a  throbbing 

brain  as  so  much  of  response  to  the  study  of  the  raw  material  ?    Not  at  aH 

There  it  lies  cold  and  lifeless,  on  a  page  of  a  book.    Was  the  raw  material 

present?    Yes,  it  was.    How  was  it  used?    Thus: 

Here,  children,  is  a  stalk  of  com  such  as  we  read  about.  Notice  that  it  is  like  the 
stalk  of  grass  here  in  my  hand.  Seetheleaves?  EUyw  truly  our  bode  has  described  them. 
And  there  on  the  t<^  is  the  tassel,  and  what  was  it  that  came  fnmi  the  tassd,  did  the 
bode  say? 

WeakI  flabbyl  insipidi  wordsl  wordsl  words! 

I  am  not  dqprading  the  textbook.  Instead,  put  into  its  rightful  pdace 
it  is  a  helper.  The  author  of  the  text  studied  the  raw  materials  of  nature 
to  secure  the  informaticm  and  formulate  the  principles  which  he  gives.  His 
interest  was  centered  upon  that  material  as  he  studied  it.  It  had  power 
over  him  and  gave  him  back  strength  and  growth  for  his  labor.  The 
student  of  agriculture  has  the  same  life  interest  in  the  materials  as  did  the 
author  of  the  book.  Yet,  we  tie  the  student  down  to  a  text,  put  some 
illustrative  material  before  him,  and  say,  ''As  you  read  about  this  now,  look 
over  this  material"  The  joy  of  exploration  and  original  thinking  gcme! 
Inspiration  taken  away  and  drudgery  over  a  set  of  laboratory  directions 
with  a  mummy  accompaniment  substituted!  I  demand  the  same  oi^>or- 
tunity  for  the  student  to  study  the  raw  material  as  was  enjoyed  by  the 
writer  of  the  texts,  and  I  demand  for  him  the  sauce  of  a  live  teadier  to 
go  with  it.  Let  us  not  teach  from  the  text  with  these  things  for  illustration. 
Let  us  teach  from  these  things  and  use  the  text  as  a  source  of  help  when 
we  need  it.  Instead  of  studying  what  scxnebody  has  written  into  a  book 
about  potatoes,  let  us  get  it  directly  from  the  potatoes  themselves. 

But  our  teachers  have  not  been  taught  in  a  way  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  needed.  In  classes  where  most  of  our  teachers  of  agriculture  were 
prepared  the  subject-matter  is  all-important.  Its  relaticm  to  the  student 
otherwise  than  as  a  task  to  be  accomplished  is  not  considered.  The  sdieme 
of  classroom  instruction  as  organized  today  in  public  schools  caUs  for 
teadiing  that  leads  a  student  to  make  generalizati<ms  and  formulate  prin* 
cq>les  by  his  own  investigation,  experiences,  and  reasoning.    It  is  an  excr- 

'  in  the  develq[>ment  of  a  topic  or  a  point  enqdoyisg  the  e]q>erie&ce  and 
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work  of  the  student.  This  secures  his  attention  to  the  point,  fixes  his  effort 
there,  and  leaves  him  in  possession  of  something  which  is  his  own  product. 
He  has  gained  in  power  to  approach  another  topic,  since  he  can  go  back  and 
trace  his  progress  at  each  step.  The  student  here  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  thing  he  studies,  and  this  must  be  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher 
in  the  public  school. 

Now  comes  the  test.  Teachers  of  agriculture  are  trained  to  give  sub- 
ject-matter first  place.  Can  they  make  the  transition  in  the  public  schools 
and  put  the  student  first  ?  To  do  this  work  successfully  requires  a  skill  all 
its  own.  Some  skill  is  required  in  teaching  by  the  book  and  by  the  guide, 
but  it  is  the  skill  of  the  driver.  The  teacher  goes  behind.  Teaching  a 
dass  from  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture,  going  into  a  dass  and  digging 
out  the  great  truths  of  potato  from  the  potatoes  themselves,  is  powerful 
teaching  and  requires  the  skill  of  the  leader.  The  teacher  goes  ahead. 
It  can  be  done,  has  been  done.  I  know  how  the  light  breaks  upon  a  class 
that  has  been  dreaming  when  one  steps  in  and  begins  to  draw  out  of  the  raw 
material  the  deeper  lessons  it  can  give.  I  know  because  I  have  seen  it 
done,  and,  if  you  will  not  think  it  egotistical,  I  know  for  another  reason: 
I  have  done  it  myself.  From  classes  in  the  country  schools,  where  we  go 
and  give  the  teachers  demonstration  lessons  of  this  kind  of  use  of  raw 
materials,  up  to  bodies  of  teachers  of  all  grades  two  hundred  strong,  from 
teachers  in  rural  schools  to  superintendents,  from  normal-school  professors 
and  school  officers  comes  the  same  whole-hearted  re^x)nse  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture. 

And  why?  What  makes  a  thing  interesting  to  us?  Because  some- 
where in  our  life  experience  it  touches  us.  Our  insulation  is  worn  off  in 
spots  by  life's  experiences.  We  come  in  contact  with  some  live  wire  of  a 
subject  in  agricultural  study,  perhaps  a  dairy  cow,  perhaps  a  weed,  or  a  fine 
ear  of  com.  We  work  along  beside  that  wire  following  another  line  when 
suddenly  there  is  contact  at  this  experience  spot!  A  flash  of  interest  as  the 
current  of  life  relation  leaps  across.  We  are  thrilled  and  exalted  1  There 
is  no  contentment  now  until  the  surge  of  questions  about  that  particular 
thing  has  been  satisfied  with  answers.  We  must  be  able  to  produce  at  will 
that  contact  of  mind  and  material  which  makes  complete  the  circuit  of  life 
relationship  between  us  and  it.  We  cannot  leave  that  to  accident.  And  it 
is  our  business  as  preparers  of  teachers  of  agriculture  to  see  that  they  have 
this  idea  of  the  life  relationship  between  what  is  studied  and  the  student. 
It  is  our  business  further  to  so  teach  them  that  that  idea  working  out  has 
become  a  part  of  their  fixed  mental  procedure.  And  it  is  our  business  to 
provide  those  necessary  experiences  when  lacking.  We  should  teach  in 
the  field  by  actually  doing  work  there.  We  must  all  go  to  school  to  the 
cornfield,  and  the  pasture,  and  thru  actual  service  behind  the  plow  learn 
the  lessons,  not  of  school,  but  of  life  in  school  time.  We  must  develop 
points  of  contact  with  our  world. 
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Every  subject  of  study  has  wrapped  up  in  it  somewhere  a  pobt  of 
vital  interest  to  each  of  its  students.  There  is  something  there  whicfa 
establishes  that  life  relationship  which  we  must  have.  Then  there  is  for 
every  tq>ic  of  study  a  key  question  for  each  of  us  that  will  unlodc  the  urtiole 
subject  and  open  to  our  minds  its  hidden  secrets.  There  is  some  vital, 
essential  question  in  each  case  that  will  form  the  bond,  make  fhe  omtact, 
between  the  mind  and  the  material.  Find  that  question!  And  when 
you  have  found  it,  follow  it.  I  have  found  it  sometimes.  Those  were 
the  days  when  a  spirit  of  exhaltation  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  class  and 
interest  and  enthusiasm  ran  riot 

I  can  give  but  little  suggestion  of  value  in  the  way  of  specific  directicm 
for  such  work.  It  is  not  reducible  to  rules  of  procedure.  First,  get  the 
idea  that  the  use  of  the  raw  products  as  teaching  material  is  the  open  door 
by  which  the  student  of  agriculture  comes  into  his  wcnid  of  a  realized 
agricultural  self.  Second,  put  in  the  hardest  thinking  you  are  ci^>aUe 
of  in  shaping  your  course  for  the  time  when  you  come  before  your  dass  to 
make  every  step  and  every  minute  big  with  results  for  your  students. 
Search  out  that  key  question  that  opens  up  the  subject  and  arrange  your 
line  of  questions  and  suggestions  to  follow  it.  Be  prepared  to  accq>t  the 
suggesticHis  of  the  students  as  their  minds  work,  and  on  all  build  the  struc- 
ture of  a  great  lesson.  Third,  see  someone  teadi  in  this  way  if  posaftrfe. 
Fourth,  if  successful  in  the  last,  imitate  that  teacher  and  improve  upon  his 
work. 


THE  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS 

IN  NORMAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

I.     J.  L.  MCBRIEN,  SPECIALIST  IN  RX7SAL  ED17CATI0N,  UNITED  STATES 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  in 
which  much  learning  often  makes  mad— over-enthusiasm  at  the  expense  of 
other  equally  important  subjects  in  the  high-school  course.  There  is  a 
golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  new  on  this  question.  I  shall 
endeavor,  rather,  to  place  before  you  the  opinions  of  those  interested  in 
this  important  topic  in  various  sections  of  the  coimtry.  You  may  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

President  Seerley,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
says: 

The  chief  trouble  with  agricuitUFe  for  traioing  teachers  in  normal  training  high 

schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  course  is  so  brief.    In  fact  it  is  too  brief  to  have  any 

marked  effect.    I  do  not  know  any  remedy  for  the  same  as  the  other  subjects  that  are 

required  for  college  ¥rork  must  still  stand.    As  a  consequence  the  normal  training  high 

'^Hools  are  obliged  to  give  a  very  limited  course.    I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  courae 
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will  be  of  very  much  use  to  teachers  who  will  go  out  of  high  schools  and  who  expect  to 
be  teachers  in  the  country,  as  they  will  not  know  enough  to  compete  with  the  average 
farm  boy. 

Charles  R.  Weeks,  professor  of  agriculture  and  director  of  extension 
work,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  sa3rs: 

A  successful  agricultural  teacher  is  not  measured  by  grades  made  in  a  few  agricul- 
tural subjects  in  college,  nor  is  he  a  farmer's  boy  with  no  agricultural  education.  A  suc- 
cessful agricultural  teacher  in  a  high  school  must  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  student 
in  agricultiue  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  farmer  boy,  and  then  have  the  ability  to 
mix  with,  and  command  the  interest  and  confidence  of,  fanners  and  town  people  alike. 
He  must  have  a  sincere  interest  in  the  work  and  an  enthusiasm  that  will  carry  him  thru 
many  hours  of  unexpected  work  and  difficulties.  No  matter  what  the  lack  in  school 
equipment,  or  farm  plot,  such  a  teacher  will  get  results  in  agricultural  education  any- 
where. Until  a  high  school  is  sure  of  getting  the  right  teacher,  it  is  vastly  better  that 
agricultiue  be  left  entirely  out  of  its  school  curriculum.  To  avoid  aimless  drifting  in  the 
extended  field  of  agriculture,  to  assure  the  adapting  of  material  to  the  pupils,  to  the 
conmiunity,  and  to  the  season  of  the  year,  we  should  use  only  the  topic  method  of  teaching 
agriculture. 

J.  C.  Muerman,  specialist  in  rural  education,  United  States  Bureau  of 

Education,  Washington,  D,C.,  says: 

Any  course  in  agriculture  for  training  teadiers  in  normal  training  high  schools  should 
emphasize  home  agriculture,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  present  plan  followed  by  so 
many  schools  in  attempting  to  do  so  much  in  a  school  garden.  The  teacher  should 
devdop  home  plans  for  the  bo}rs,  using  the  school  garden  only  as  a  propagating  |^an. 
Another  phase  of  the  work  is  greatly  neglected,  and  that  is  the  preparing  and  mariieting 
6i  all  kinds  of  produce.  Packing,  shipping,  and  pre-cooling  are  essential,  and  yet  I  find 
many  teachers  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  meaning  of  these  terms.  The 
study  of  markets,  with  special  reference  to  a  public  market  and  its  use  and  abuse,  of  home 
consumption,  of  consumers'  tastes,  acquired  and  cultivated,  is  essenrial  to  those  who 
receive  instruction  from  teachers  who  go  from  high  schools  that  are  supposed  to  have  a 
course  in  agriculture. 

Harry  E.  Bradford,  professor  of  agricultural  education,  and  principal 

of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  says: 

The  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  reorganization.  The  present  coarse  of  study 
in  the  average  high  school  still  clings  too  much  to  the  old  idea  of  classic  training.  Normal 
training  in  the  high  schools  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  rural  sdioob,  but 
another  step  is  necessary  before  the  average  girl  teacher  gets  the  viewpoint  which  makes 
her  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  open  country.  This  reoiganization  may  take 
one  of  two  courses.  We  may  add  another  year  to  the  higk-sdiool  curriculum,  eq)ecialiy 
for  normal  training  preparation.  This  will  aUow  sufficient  time  for  the  work  which  is 
now  being  given  and  for  additional  work  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  pedagogical 
training  in  both  of  these  lines.  If  the  extra  year  does  not  seem  feasible,  then  the  reoigani- 
xation  should  come  from  within,  and  all  thought  of  preparation  for  the  university  should 
be  omitted  in  planning  the  course  for  rural  teachers.  My  thought  is  that  the  teacher  who 
would  be  truly  a  rural  teacher  should  have  a  good  training  in  home  economics  and  agri- 
culture and  possess  a  con^erable  fund  of  information  oonceming  rural  conditions  and 
community  service.  This  means  eliminating  a  number  of  subjects  from  the  regular  hi^- 
school  course,  whidi,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  considered  quite  necessary  for 
graduation.  It  means  also  foregoing  all  thought  of  preparation  for  college  until  the 
college  recognizes  the  value  of  this  kind  of  preparation,  and  accepts  it  as  entrance  credit. 
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Fred  L.  Mahannah,  state  inspector  of  normal  traming  high  sdiools, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  says: 

The  agriculture  tlut  we  kre<dering  in  the  Dormal  tniniaghigh  adMMlsdiSen  ndksUy 
f  Tom  what  should  be  oSeced  in  a  high  Khcxrf  where  the  object  b  to  train  adentific  larmen. 
We  require  but  a.  half  year's  work,  tho  a  number  of  schools  offer  a  full  year.  As  agtneral 
rule,  the  teacher  in  charge  is  the  regulax  sdence  teacher,  who  has  had  a  summer  school's 
work  in  the  special  phases  of  the  subject.  We  have  been  trying  to  raise  the  qualificatiofis 
as  rajwUy  aa  possible,  and,  by  tgi5,  our  requirements  will  be  that  the  teadiei  of  agri- 
culture must  have  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hour  credits  in  agiicutture,  unless  more 
than  a  year's  woric  is  offered,  in  which  case  graduation  from  an  agiicultuial  college  win 
be  required.  Oui  tKtmuI  training  classes  in  agriculture  are  made  up  largdy  d  ^rls  wfao 
are  prt)q>ective  teacheis,  and  we  feel  that  the  great  need  in  their  case  is  to  give  tltem 
enough  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  enable  them  to  enter  more  intelligently  and  sympa- 
thetically into  the  life  of  the  rural  communiQr  in  whidi  they  are  engaged  as  teachers. 
We  have  found  it  extremdy  difficult  to  get  teachers  of  agriculture  who  have  had  any 
special  training,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  woik  we  have  been  offering  normal  tiwning 
Students  has  been  of  great  value  to  prospective  rural  teadiers,  particulariy  to  thoM  wbo 
have  been  bom  and  raised  in  town. 

W.  £.  Larson,  rural  school  inq>ector  for  Wisconsin,  Madison,  \^^,  says: 
In  Wisconaiu  the  teacheia'  training  coutm  Is  given  in  connection  with  the  regular 
high-scbotd  course,  that  is,  tboK  irtio  are  taking  the  training  are  also  taking  a  regular 
four  years'  course.  In  this  way  the  Wiscoodn  method  is  different  from  that  found  in 
several  states.  The  teachers'  training  course  is,  in  as  many  respects  as  possible,  tike  a 
regular  English  course.  A  special  teacher  is  enqtloyed  to  teach  the  professional  st^jects. 
All  that  this  teacher  can  really  do  is  to  take  charge  of  the  professional  work  and  reviews. 
This  teacher  b  not  allowed  to  take  any  <rf  the  other  dasses  in  the  high  school,  udIcm  these 
classes  be  considered  a  part  of  the  profeanonal  woA.  The  *■■"*■"£  of  agriculture  b 
theref<He  a  part  of  the  regular  high-school  course,  and  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  wock 
in  teacher  training.  I  believe  that  if  the  high  schoola  are  to  train  teachers  for  country- 
school  work,  conwlerable  of  the  work  that  we  ate  now  trying  to  include  must  be  diminated 
and  certain  other  fundamental  branches  must  be  taken  up.  Chief  among  these  brandies 
are  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  The  country-school  teacher  needs  to  be  masta  ol 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  directly  needed  in  the  tmrhing  of  a  country  schooL 
Hk  idea  of  having  a  high-school  teachers'  training  school  and  a  cdkge  preparatory  sdwot 
must  be  ^ven  up,  unless  the  colleges  are  willing  to  accept  the  wwk  done  in  the  tcachen' 
training  course  aa  roffident  jK^ieration  for  the  work  in  the  college. 

L.  S.  Ivens,  director  of  agricultural  education  for  Ohio,  says: 
It  b  my  opinion  that  teadieis  who  e:q)ect  to  teach  in  the  rural  schocds  should  study 
agriculture  at  least  one  year  before  th^  take  the  work  in  the  turmal  training  high  achooL 
lliey  diould  also  have  agriculture  thruout  thdr  one-year  course  in  the  normal.  "Hie 
oonne  should  be  half  professkmal  and  half  academic.  In  other  words,  half  of  the  time 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  nibject  should  be  on  methods  of  *Mj-bing  it  The  first  tsm 
of  ninf-  weds'  time  ihonld  be  given  to  nature-study  agriculture;  aeomd  term  to  elontn- 
tary  agriculture;  third  term  to  advanced  agriculture;  and  the  last  term  to  rural  ofgani- 
aation.  The  last  term  should  indude  all  kinds  of  contest  work,  the  organization  o( 
fannen'  institutes,  sdiools,  rural  fairs,  Cbautauquas,  granges,  dubs,  and  co-opentive 
associations.  The  future  rural  teacher  and  superintendent  must  become  a  rural  leads 
and  thb  iriU  require  him  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  tlie  methods  of  rural  otganiatinn 
Oar  future  rural  teachers  must  make  better  use  of  the  state's  agricultural  iustitutMoa. 
In  our  DOmtal  courses  that  arc  now  in  pnpamtion  in  Ohio,  we  have  set  apart  ^tedal  time 
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for  work  to  be  done  by  men  and  women  from  the  agricultund  college,  experiment  station, 
domestic  science  school,  and  medical  schools.  This  work  will  not  be  merely  lectures, 
but  will  be  mostly  demimstration  work.  The  state  medical  association  will  send  us  men 
who  will  demonstrate  to  the  teachers  better  methods  of  rural  sanitation,  not  only  for 
cattle  and  hogs,  but  also  for  the  children.  Methods  of  heating  and  ventilation,  what  to 
do  in  emergencies,  how  to  maintain  sanitary  kitchens,  and  other  health  rules  will  be 
explained  and  demonstrated  by  members  of  the  state  medical  association.  Members  of 
the  state  dental  association  will  explain  their  work  in  each  county  normal  training  high 
school. 

Rufus  W.  Stimson,  agent  for  agricultural  education,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.,  says: 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  no  agricultural  teacher  who  has  been  trained  for  his  work 
in  a  normal  training  high  school.  Our  agricultural  teachers  either  are  self-made  men, 
who  are  thinkers  and  observers,  and  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  conduct  the  kinds 
of  farming  they  are  called  upon  to  teach  profitably,  or  they  are  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges  who  have  also  been  able  to  establish  a  strong  presumption  of  ability  to  teach 
farming  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  profitable.  It  will  generally,  we  believe  in  Massa- 
chusetts, be  possible  to  secure  farm-bred  men  who  have  added  to  their  practical 
experience  the  training  afforded  by  one  or  another  of  our  state  agricultural  colleges. 
Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  correlation  of  the  instruction  of  pupils  in 
rural  schools  with  country  life  and  labor.  The  state  normal  training  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  the  sources  from  which  are  drawn  most  of  the  teachers  for  this  work.  Even 
in  our  normal  schools,  however,  there  is  no  absolute  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study. 
Biology,  plant  and  animal  life,  with  considerable  productive  effort  in  the  form  of  home 
gardening,  are  perhaps  the  main  factors  in  the  teaching  in  which  the  prospective  teachers 
are  trained.  In  Massachusetts,  we  are  unequivocally  committed  to  the  value  of  pro- 
ductive effort  carried  on  in  connection  with  formal  schooling. 

William  P.  Evans,  state  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Jefferson  City, 

Mo.,  says: 

Inasmuch  as  the  state  is  providing  aid  based  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
high  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  been  trying  to  teach  agri- 
culture this  year  with  inadequate  training,  this  department  issues  the  following  require- 
ments which  will  be  insisted  upon  as  the  minimum  preparation  for  such  teachers  next 
year.  For  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  third-class  high  school,  five  hours  of  college 
work  in  agriculture  will  be  required.  Teachers  in  first-  and  second-class  high  schools  must 
have  had  seven  and  one-half  hours  of  college  work  in  agriculture.  No  teacher  who  has 
had  less  than  this  amount  of  study  of  agriculture  can  do  satisfactory  high-school  teaching 

in  the  subject,  unless  he  has  had  previous  first-hand  knowledge  of  farm  work 

All  of  this  required  work  in  agriculture  may  be  done  by  a  student  in  one  summer  at  a 
normal  school  or  at  the  state  university.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  these  requirements 
are  higher  than  previously  maintained  in  Missouri,  but  are  much  lower  than  those  in 
other  states  north  and  east  of  us. 

C.  J.  Brown,  state  supervisor  of  rural  elementary  schools,  Department 

of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  says: 

Such  a  course  should  be  established  only  in  rural  high  schools  or  in  small  towns  where 
the  rural  idea  prevails.  There  should  in  eveiy  case  be  parallel  courses  in:  (i)  General 
science,  including  those  phases  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  which  relate  in  a  prac- 
tical way  to  agricultural  operations;  (2)  Rural  economics  and  socio^gy,  without  which  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  however  well  known,  does  not  assume  its  due  importance  or  proper 
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setting;  (3)  Parm  shop  and  maeMntry,  where  pnctkaJ  ezperieace  nuy  be  had  in  the 
mott  common  and  import&nt  phases  of  such  work.  Hie  aim  oi  such  a  prognm  should 
not  be  to  give  a  oomprehetisive  course,  but  should  be  to  stimulate  sudi  an  iDtcfcat  in 
agriculture  as  will  cause  the  prospective  teachei  to  continue  learning.  Two  yean  should 
be  the  maiimum  time  devoted  to  the  subject  until  the  agricultural  work  in  public  acbotib 
has  become  fixed  and  more  extensive  than  at  present.  Hie  first  step  should  be  a  sirvcy 
of  the  community  in  iriiich  the  school  is  located,  touching  all  phases  and  conditioDi  of 
the  cmnmunity;  woi^  should  then  be  studied  In  the  light  of  the  principles  evidved  btMU 
such  survey.  Observation  trips  in  the  oommunity  should  fonn  a  veiy  important  phase 
of  WDik.  Actual  field  work  should  be  insisted  upcm.  In  many  activities  obaervatioa 
might  serve  fairiy  well,  but  a  certain  amount  of  actual  work  is  necessaiy.  There  dwuld 
be  much  e^ierience  with  machineiy.  The  shop  will  not  offer  neariy  enough,  so  papib 
might  as^  in  asoembling  parts  of  machines  for  (armers.  The  coune  would  be  quite 
incomidete  unless  it  informed  students  as  to  progressive  aj^ricultural  movements  operatmg 
in  thdi  territory,  the  relative  importance  of  such  movements,  how  and  what  the  teacher 
must  become  as  a  factor  in  them.  It  would  seem  almost  necessary  in  the  present  stage 
(rf  the  subject  in  the  public  schools  to  give  student  teachers  a  definite  idea  of  just  iriiat 
should  be  taught  in  certain  grades,  of  how  to  teach  it,  and  of  the  actual  apparatus  and 
equqranent  essential. 

E.  C.  Bishop,  schools  section,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  says: 
The  (dd-line  collate  professor  thinks  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schocds  ought  to  be  a  specialist  in  either  farm  plants,  farm  animab,  ecmIs,  or  other  tofMO, 
rather  than  that  he  ought  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  fundamental  prindfdcs  as 
applied  to  the  common  things  concerned  in  plant  and  animal  life  and  farm  management. 
We  have  &  few  of  those  people  who  think  that  the  normal  training  course  in  high  scboob 
ought  to  ^Mdaliie  in  one  or  two  of  these  topics  if  time  does  not  permit  a  thoro  training 
in  all  of  them,  and  they  would  turn  this  teacher  loose  trying  to  teach  farm  crops  very 
thon>ly,  when  anyone  who  has  been  thru  the  mill  knows  that  even  the  elemental  jduuea 
of  soils,  farm  crops,  farm  animals,  or  other  subtofucs  cannot  be  successfully  taught  with- 
out at  least  a  iqieaking  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  pbases  of  the  other  related 
U^ics.  They  are  related  in  the  home,  and  the  teacher  cannot  make  a  close  division,  for 
the  reason  that  her  training  was  in  one  topic  only. 

The  late  Seanum  A.  Knapp,  of  the  United  States  Departmeat  of  Agri- 
culture, probably  did  more  for  the  cause  of  agricultural  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  states,  than  any  one  man  in  this  country.  I  quote 
from  his  paper  before  this  department  in  1909,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
best  statement  yet  made  for  agricultural  education  in  the  public  school: 

The  public  demand  for  agriculture  has  made  this  error — a  lad  of  definitenes*.  It 
would  have  been  mudi  better  had  legislatures  simply  demanded  the  twirhing  of  two  or 
three  things,  which  are  universally  requited  and  which  would  have  given  some  greatly 
needed  information  to  the  peo|de.  Instead  of  agriculture,  there  should  be  substituted 
the  vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  the  cow  and  her  products,  and  poultry.  These  three  lines 
of  instruction  would  give  definiteness  to  what  is  required.  As  it  is  now,  teachers  are 
perfectly  at  sea,  and  there  wiU  be  an  attempt  to  teach  almost  everything,  from  pure  scknce 
remotely  to  agriculture  to  the  purely  mechanical  methods  of  the  farm.  In  the  family 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden  would  be  included  all  the  instnictim  in  soil,  in  teed  seiectiaa, 
how  plants  feed,  how  they  grow,  and  in  methods  of  cultivation  necesaary  for  the  rural 
town  and  the  country  in  an  elementary  fonn.  Practical  lessons  about  the  cow  and  her 
products  and  poultry  would  give  the  knowledge  required  in  every  houaeh^  in  regatd 
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produce  economically;  their  value;  and  the  offices  they  perform  in  the  human  qrstem 
when  used  for  food.  Instruction  of  this  character  is  along  the  line  of  the  people's  neces- 
sities and  gives  the  kind  of  knowledge  required  by  the  toiling  masses.  There  is  little 
danger  of  teaching  incorrect  theories  or  methods  upon  these  subjects,  because  the  object- 
lessons  are  at  hand  for  correction.  In  most  schools  it  would  be  better  to  give  instruction 
in  only  one  of  these  at  a  time,  commencing  first  with  the  market  garden;  second,  poultry; 
and  third,  the  cow  and  her  products.  No  one  should  be  considered  educated  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  economic  production  of  these  and  their  great  value  in  the  food  supplies 
that  must  form  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  sustenance  for  the  human  race. 

The  foregoing  opinions  make,  as  it  were,  a  S3anposium  on  the  subject 
assigned  me.  The  following  points  stand  out  prominently  in  these  state- 
ments: 

First,  the  elimination  of  some  subjects  from  the  old  traditional  high- 
school  coiirse  in  order  to  give  sufficient  time  in  which  to  teach  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  agriculture  to  the  prospective  rural  teachers 
in  oui  normal  training  high  schools. 

Second,  in  order  to  give  agricultiiral  education  and  rural  economics 
proper  dignity  in  the  high-school  course  of  study,  our  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  must  give  due  entrance  credit  therefor  when  properly  taught  in  the 
high  school. 

Third,  the  most  available  agencies  for  training  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools  are  our  public  high  schools  that  are  qualified  to  give  normal 
training. 

Fourth,  the  proper  agencies  for  training  the  directors  of  the  normal 
training  work  in  our  high  schools,  including  the  work  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation, are  our  state  normal  schools. 

Fifth,  the  greatest  problem  in  agricultural  education  is  the  training  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  qualified  to  give  such  instruction  in  the 
rural  schools.  The  Country  Gentkman^  in  a  recent  issue,  declared  that  the 
greatest  problem  in  agricultural  education  for  the  next  ten  years  will  be  the 
training  of  teachers  for  this  work;  that  if  the  course  of  study  and  equipment 
are  valued  at  20  per  cent,  the  qualified  teacher  should  be  valued  at  80  per 
cent.  As  in  every  other  subject  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  so  it 
is  in  agricidture— as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  work.  Therefore,  let  us  urge 
upon  our  state  normal  schools,  oiir  agricultural  colleges,  and  all  institutions 
qualified  to  give  teacher  training  to  begin  here  and  now  a  crusade  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  not  only  in  our  normal  training  high  schools,  but 
in  our  rural  schools  as  well. 

n.     A.   V.    STORM,   PROFESSOR   OF   AGRICULTXJRAL  EDUCATION,   UNIVERSITY 

OF  MINNESOTA,  MDOTEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Education  has  become  greatly  extended  and  widely  differentiated. 
With  this  has  come  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  even  the  leaders 
in  education  as  to  which  of  the  many  phases  of  otir  public  education  is 
most  important,  and  consequently  entitled  to  the  most  attention. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  dty  superintendents  in  America  once  assured 
me  that  if  he  had  to  abandon  either  his  high  schools  or  his  kindergartens 
the  high  schools  would  have  to  go.  Yesterday  you  heard  from  this  plat- 
form one  of  the  accepted  leaders  in  present-day  public  education  make  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  a  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  American 
high  school.  A  popular  vote  would  probably  indorse  by  a  good  majority 
the  statement  that  the  grade  schools  are  the  most  vital  in  our  system,  while 
there  are  those  of  unusual  aciunen  who  maintain  that  the  coU^e — where 
people  of  vision  are  prepared  for  leadership — ^is  of  greater  significance  in 
advancing  civilization  than  is  any  other  one  factor.  Parallel  with  this 
contention  as  to  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  educational 
organization  (which  when  finally  solved  will  probably  reach  the  same  con- 
clusicm  as  did  the  famous  argument  begun  by  the  discontented  pendulum) 
is  the  contention  as  to  which  is  the  more  important  purpose  of  education, 
the  attainment  of  culture  or  the  attainment  of  vocational  efficiency. 

Inextricably  involved  in  the  above  discussion  is  the  rural  schooL  The 
rural  school  is  rapidly  coming  into  its  own  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  atten- 
tion it  is  receiving.  Having  successively  served  as  the  object  of  our  blind, 
bombastic  faith,  our  ridicule,  and  our  pity,  it  has  now  come  to  be  a  matt^ 
of  greater  concern  to  more  people  and  to  more  classes  of  people  than  has 
any  other  feature  of  education.  The  place  where  the  great  masses  of  our 
conservative  and  conserving  population  receive  their  entire  education  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of  the  most  careful  thought  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  the  times. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  deepening  interest  in  rural  schods. 
The  development  of  scientific  and  practical  sociology,  economics,  science, 
and  agriculture;  the  lack  of  free  land;  the  rush  to  the  cities;  the  practica- 
bility of  elementary  work  in  home  economics  and  agriculture;  the  dq>end- 
ence  of  urban  upon  rural  progress  and  success — all  these  and  many  others 
have  called  with  a  loud  voice  for  a  better  rural  school.  ''  As  is  the  t^u:her  so 
is  the  school"  has  lost  none  of  its  truth  in  the  passing  years.  A  better  rural 
school,  then,  means  a  better  rural  teacher.  Where  and  how  shall  she  be 
prepared?  Two  years  ago  I  studied  the  normal  training  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  found  that  in  no  state  replying  to  inquiries  can  the  state 
normal  schools  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  the  schools. 
Because  of  many  conditions,  the  rural  schools  were  the  ones  to  fed  the 
lack  first  and  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  rural 
teacher  must  be  prepared  largely  by  the  local  high  schools. 

How  are  they  to  be  prepared?  The  difference  in  organization  will  cause 
this  to  vary.  Li  most  states  the  high-school  normal  course  is  four  years 
long  and  includes  general  as  well  as  normal  preparation.  In  Iowa,  the 
special  normal  work  is  distributed  thru  the  last  two  years.  In  Vermont,  it 
consists  of  one  year  of  normal  work  after  graduation  from  the  high  schod. 
In  Minnesota,  it  has  a  special  year  of  exclusively  normal  work  which  may 
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constitute  one  of  the  four  years  of  high-school  work  of  which  one,  by  statute, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three,  by  local  board  authority,  must  precede  the 
normal  year. 

In  some  states,  as  Vermont  and  Minnesota,  a  special  normal  teacher 
is  employed  who  teaches  nothing  else  and  from  whom  normal  students 
received  practically  all  their  instruction,  excepting  that  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  these  being  taught  by  the  special  teachers. 

As  the  investigation  showed  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
high-school  normal  classes  in  the  United  States  were  girls,  the  topic  assigned 
me  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  how  to  prepare  a  high-school  girl  of 
the  normal  dass  to  teach  agriculture  in  a  rural  school. 

This  is  very  difficult.  If  she  takes  the  regular  high-school  course,  she 
can  take  her  agricultiire  in  the  regular  high-school  agriculture  dass.  This 
could  be  one  year  of  work  of  the  kind  indicated  below.  If  the  high  school 
has  a  widely  differentiated  course  in  agriculture  extended  over  four  years, 
as  Minnesota  has,  either  a  special  normal  dass  can  be  organized,  or  the 
normal  dass  may  take  the  agronomy  year  as  a  part  of  the  regular  high-school 
course. 

If  the  high  school  has  no  regular  high-school  agricultural  course,  steps 
should  immediatdy  be  taken  to  improve  that  high  school  before  it  be 
allowed  to  prepare  teachers  for  rural  sdiools.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  a 
special  dass  in  agriculture  may  be  organized  for  the  normal  dass  to  be  taken 
during  the  normal  year. 

Where  shall  the  emphasis  be  placed?  There  are  four  great  phases  of 
agricidture,  viz.,  plant  industry  (induding  soils),  animal  industry,  rural 
engineering,  and  farm  business. 

Since  agricultiire  is  to  be  studied  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
(under  certain  conditions  also  in  the  sixth),  the  teacher  needs  to  be  taught 
the  things  these  grades  of  students  need  to  know  and  which  they  can 
most  successfiilly  learn  in  a  country  school.  If  I  were  compelled  to  make 
a  fractional  division  of  the  four  topics  outlined  above  for  the  rural  school, 
it  would  be  to  spend  half  the  time  upon  plant  industry  and  half  upon  the 
other  three. 

A  much-mooted  question  is  whether  this  teacher  should  know  much 
about  one  thing  or  a  little  about  many  things.  The  answer  is  "Neither." 
She  should  know  enough  about  the  things  most  important  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  community  and  to  the  children  at  that  time  to  enable  her  to  teach 
the  same  in  a  sound  and  interesting  manner.  From  one  subject  so  prepared 
she  should  increase  the  number  of  topics  at  her  conunand,  the  breadth  of 
her  knowledge  upon  them,  and  the  vitality  of  their  interrelation.  How 
shall  she  find  time  ?  If  necessary,  by  omitting  some  other  studies  usually 
prescribed  for  her  course  but  much  less  likely  to  function  in  the  few  years 
she  will  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  She  must  be  taught  her  agriculture  (as 
she  must  be  taught  much  of  her  academic  work)  in  the  same  manner  in 
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which  she  will  be  expected  to  teach  it  to  her  piq>ils.  Elementaiy  agricul- 
ture is  more  a  study  of  things  than  of  books.  She  should  so  teach  it,  hence 
she  should  be  so  taught.  She  may  have  a  good  elementary  text  as  a  gaJde, 
but  she  should  be  taught  mainly  from  real  things — ^real  com,  real  soils,  real 
weeds.  Laboratory  and  field  work  of  a  practical  nature  should  pre- 
dominate. The  approach  should  be  concretely  pedagogical,  not  abstractly 
logical.  The  seasonal  sequence  should  be  followed  where  possible  since 
it  coincides  largely  with  the  pupils'  and  the  parents'  interest.  In  this 
approach  we  must  not  forget  that  the  interest  of  child,  parent,  and  com- 
munity is  first  an  economic  interest.    Other  interests  will  follow. 

There  must  be  plenty  of  observation  and  actual  teaching  woriL  by 
normal-class  students.  Many  schools  that  have  high-school  agriculture 
have  also  agriculture  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  If  so,  the  normal 
class  should  observe  and  teach  here.  A  real  rural  school  is  better  and  some 
classes  have  this  opportunity.  A  particularly  good  opportunity  is  oBcrtd 
for  this  work  in  those  states,  such  as  Minnesota,  that  have  associated 
schools.  In  such  schools  the  normal  students  may  be  taken  to  the  rural 
associated  school  or  the  pupils  from  the  associated  school  may  be  brought 
to  the  central  school  once  or  twice  a  week. 

In  training  this  rural  teacher,  we  must  be  sure  that  she  knows  enou^ 
about  real  agriculture,  both  practical  and  scientific,  to  feel  safe  in  attempt- 
ing to  teach  it  to  farm  boys  and  girls.  Otherwise  she  will  fail  to  attempt  it 
or  will  attempt  it  and  fail. 

THE  FEDERATED  BOYS'  AND  GIRLST  CLUB  WORK 

O.  H.  BENSON,  SPECIALIST  IN  CHARGE  OF  CLT7B  WOSK,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Like  the  county  agent  work,  the  boys'  and  girls'  dub  work  b^gan  in 
the  North  and  West  less  than  three  years  ago.  It  has  been  conducted  laigdy 
with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  thru  their  extension  dq)artments,  thru 
which  it  has  been  closely  co-ordinated  with  the  public  schools.  Within  the 
county,  the  aim  is  to  secure  dub  organization  thru  the  leadership  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  county  agent  supports  the  dub 
movement  as  one  of  the  important  agricultural  activities  of  the  county, 
advising  the  teachers  in  their  dub  work  in  such  ways  as  seem  desirable. 
His  chief  support  is  given  thru  his  sympathy  with  the  work,  his  technical 
knowledge,  his  assistance  in  the  follow-up  work,  and  his  general  guidance 
of  the  movement  within  the  coimty. 

Leadership  in  country  Ufe.— The  country  needs  leadership  and  recog- 
nized opportunities  for  leadershq>.  The  country  has  the  men  and  women 
with  the  unrecognized  gifts  of  local  leadership.  Qub  work  will  find  these 
undiscovered  leaders,  and  will  give  them  opportunity  for  congenial  woriL 
nd  for  devdopnient  thru  their  interest  in  the  chSdroi,  and  their  woric 
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with  them  and  their  partnership  with  state  and  national  leaders  of  large 
experience.  Thus  the  country's  own  resources  will  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country. 

-  What  is  dub  work? — Club  work  is  the  performance  of  a  definite  farm, 
garden,  or  farm-home  interest  enterprise,  and  is  based  on  the  best  economic 
practice  of  the  farm  and  home.  It  aims  to  teach  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics.  When  co-ordinated  with  school  work,  it  serves 
greatly  to  increase  interest  in  all  of  the  school  studies  and  other  activities. 
Children  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  old  are  organized  into  local  dubs,  and 
these  dubs  are  federated  into  a  county,  state,  and  national  organization. 

The  work  of  the  dubs, — Club  projects  are  usually  outlined  to  cover  a 
season's  work  of  from  four  to  ten  months.  The  dub  work  may  be  dosdy 
correlated  with  school  exercises  and  made  to  cover  the  entire  year.  Com, 
potato,  alfalfa,  home  garden,  and  canning  dubs  represent  some  of  the 
various  projects  of  dub  work.  When  possible,  the  members  of  the  dubs 
are  allowed  to  receive  and  keep  the  net  profits  resulting  from  dub  work. 
The  work  requires  careful  study  of  instructions,  the  making  of  observa- 
tions, the  keeping  of  accurate  records,  the  making  of  exhibits  at  fairs,  and 
the  grading,  crating,  and  marketing  of  the  product. 

Objects  of  dub  work, — ^The  prindpal  objects  of  dub  work  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 

z.  To  offer  to  the  young  people  careful  guidance  friiich  wfli  lead  to  a  better  type  of 
f amerB  and  home  builders. 

a.  To  demonstrate  thru  the  boys  and  girls  the  best  farm  and  home  practices. 

3.  To  enlist  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  problems  of  efficiency 
and  economy. 

4.  To  illustrate  the  best  methods  and  to  prevent  waste  in  orchard,  field,  and  garden 
thru  canning  and  better  ssrstems  of  marketing. 

5.  To  offer  to  young  people  the  proper  incentive  for  their  own  personal  conservation 
and  the  conservation  of  American  country  life. 

6.  To  establish  in  boys  and  girls  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 

Essentials  of  dub  work. — ^It  has  been  found  that  schools  can  make  their 
own  classroom  and  home-study  work  more  interesting  and  more  effective 
by  giving  credit  for  kinds  of  farm  and  home  work  that  have  a  real  appeal 
to  boys  and  girls  and  also  a  genuine  economic  value  to  the  farm  and  the 
home.  In  handling  the  dub  work,  the  following  points  seem  to  be  the 
chief  essentials  of  a  permanent  and  workable  plan: 

1.  A  plan  that  provides  for  the  demonstration  of  approved  farm  and  home  practices 
that  will  result  in  a  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  dub  season. 

2.  Well-prepared  leaders  whose  duties  are  to  inspire,  organize,  instruct,  and  lead 
thruout  the  3rear. 

3.  A  weU-prepared  system  of  follow-up  instruction  for  each  dub,  the  instructions  to 
be  sent  at  seasonable  times  and  in  small  instalments. 

4.  A  system  of  instruction  in  bookkeeping  that  will  teach  farm  accounts  and  at  the 
same  time  will  provide  accurate  records  for  the  annual  reports. 

5.  A  local  dub  fair  or  festival,  where  the  products  of  dub  work  may  be  exhibited  and 
where  play  contests  related  to  dub  activities  may  be  conducted. 
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Evidences  oj  good  dub  work. — Club  work,  however  interestiiig  to  the 
duldren  and  however  excellent  in  itseU,  is  not  the  object  of  dub  wmL 
The  dub  idea  indudes  the  interests  of  the  diildreD  as  diildren  and  the 
interests  of  their  paients,  and  it  indudes  the  future  of  the  diildien;  so  it 
becomes  a  valuable  part  of  the  system  of  education  that  aims  to  use  the 
child's  play  interests  and  his  work  interests  and  all  his  activities  in  fonning 
habits  of  learning,  thinking,  and  working  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  grown-up  child.  In  time  the  following  evidences  of  good  dub  worit 
will  be  apparent — indeed,  are  now  aiq>arent  in  most  of  our  states: 

I.  Inoeaaed  enrolmmt  from  year  to  year. 

a.  Increased  acreage,  yields,  and  profits  per  member. 

3.  Incteased  numben  of  club  members  retaioing  theii  interest  thru  longer  periods. 

4.  Better  work  by  dub  members-^in  dub  activities,  at  borne  tasks,  and  in  the  schools. 

5.  Larger  attendance  at  the  agricultural  collies  of  young  peo^  ambitious  to 
receive  training  for  the  rural  occupationB. 

6.  lucreased  finandat  support— this  b  the  final  evidence  of  a  real  apfwedatHO  of 
the  service  of  the  dub  projects  to  the  country. 

School  extension. — The  essence  of  the  extension  idea  is  that  the  agendes 
provided  for  the  education  of  the  pec^le  shall  not  confine  their  work  within 
the  walls  of  schoolhooses  and  ccdlcf:es.  The  school  and  the  college  should 
work  for  all  perscms  who  need  the  knowledge  which  school  and  ctdlcge  can 
impart,  the  training  which  they  can  give,  and  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  the  living  presence  of  the  gifted  teadier.  The  common  schod  is 
re^Kmding  to  this  new  and  enlarging  idea  of  service;  and  this  re^xmse 
is  finding  its  outlet  in  efforts  to  connect  the  school  work  directly  with  wliat 
we  sometimes  call  real  life.  That  is,  the  life  that  is  lived  by  men  and 
w(Hnen  and  children  in  the  homes,  doing  the  homework,  and  the  tadts  of  the 
farm  and  of  the  shop  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  industry.  The  school 
may  well  fed  that  it  has  oontlnuiog  relations  with  its  pupils,  that  it  has 
duties  to  them  and  to  their  parents  wherever  they  may  be,  whether  at 
school,  at  home,  in  study,  and  in  work  and  play.  So  the  common  schod 
has  its  "extension"  functions,  which  it  can  perform  more  effectivdy  thru 
club-work  interests  and  activities,  whidi  can  be  made  most  efficteat  for 
usefulness  and  for  educational  guidance  during  the  long  summer  vacations. 

School  credit  for  dub  work.— It  has  been  discovered  in  a  number  of  states 
that  the  schools  can  wisdy  give  school  credit  for  work  done  at  home — the 
useful  tasks  of  farm  and  household.  It  is  possible  for  superintendents  and 
teachers  to  recognize  dub  work  by  giving  sdiool  credit  to  all  pupils  who 
enter  dubs,  follow  instructions,  keep  complete  records  of  work  done,  and 
present  final  reports  showing  all  items  of  cost  and  income.  Every  alert 
teacher  will  quickly  recognize  the  educational  value  of  the  reading  and 
thinking  which  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  report  of  a  dub  project 
requiring  a  whole  season  for  its  completion.  The  boy  who  raises  an  acre 
of  com  or  manages  a  small  market  garden,  doing  all  the  work,  selling  all 
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is  usually  leanie4  by  the  boy  who  devotes  a  year  to  the  study  of  an  ele- 
mentary textbook  in  the  average  school.  When  the  school  recognizes  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  study,  and  then  offers  school  credit,  there  will  be  a 
new  feeling  in  the  country  that  the  school  has  a  real  mission  to  farm  life  as 
well  as  to  ''education." 

Point  of  view  and  Uantwork. — ^The  secret  of  success  in  dub  work  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words ,  point  of  view  and  teamwork.  Without  vision  and 
the  will  and  the  power  to  work  together  to  accomplish  what  is  worth  doing, 
the  large  tasks  must  remain  imdone.  The  policy  of  the  department  from 
the  beginning  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  dub  work  has  been  to  recognize  and 
work  with  the  extension  department  of  the  state  agricultural  coU^e,  this 
institution,  in  turn,  to  recognize  the  state  dq)artment  of  education,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  local  teachers.  The  farm  bureau, 
if  there  is  one,  working  thru  the  coimty  agricultural  agent,  can  be  a  strong 
influoice  for  the  federation  of  such  local  organizations  as  granges  and 
women's  dubs.  With  the  help  of  these  organizations,  the  county  superin- 
tendent will  find  his  work  much  easier.  Thru  the  agent,  he  will  find  it 
possible  to  get  sdentific  instruction  and  help  in  canying  out  his  follow- 
up  plans. 

Local  organizaUon. — ^The  best  time  to  form  the  local  dubs  is  in  the  late 
fall  or  early  winter.  The  most  important  unit  for  dub  organization  is 
the  school  district  or  community  center.  The  dub  work  should  be  pre- 
sented to  prospective  members  and  their  definite  enrolment  secured.  A 
local  organization  should  then  be  formed,  with  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  program  committee,  exhibit  committee,  bookkeeper, 
and  local  supervisor  of  the  home  gardens.  This  supervisor  should  be  an 
older  person — ^if  possible,  the  local  school-teacher  or  an  interested  man  or 
woman  of  the  neighborhood  who  will  agree  to  visit  the  dub  plats  at  least 
twice  during  the  season  and  report  to  the  county  superintendent  or  county 
agriculturist,  who  will  report  to  the  state  leader  in  charge  of  dub  work, 
.^rangements  should  be  made  to  hold  meetings  of  dub  members  each 
month  during  the  year,  with  well-planned  programs  related  to  the  dub 
work  and  other  country-life  interests. 

Determining  dub  policies, — ^Since  the  organization  of  the  bo3rs'  and  girls' 
dub  work  the  plan  of  the  department  of  agriculture  has  been  to  invite 
all  of  the  state  and  district  leaders  in  charge  of  dub  work  to  a  conference  at 
Washington  or  some  other  convenient  center.  At  this  conference,  the 
general  policy  for  the  ensuing  year  is  determined.  The  particular  things 
on  which  the  leaders  agree  are  the  following: 

z.  The  club  projects  to  be  undertaken. 

2.  Rules  to  govern  dub  projects  and  contests. 

3.  The  use  of  labeb,  tradeinarks,  emblems,  premiums,  and  prizes;  fairs  and  festivals, 
and  means  of  conducting  them. 

4.  Best  method  of  organization,  follow-up  work,  financing  projects. 
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Only  a  few  dub  projects  should  be  undertaken  in  any  district  or  com- 
munity center^  their  number  to  be  determined  largely  by  the  following 
considerations:  (i)  adaptation  and  profitableness;  (2)  interest  and  cultural 
value;  (3)  character  of  dub  manbershq>;  (4)  marketableness  of  the 
products. 

Finding  hearings  in  dub  work. — ^Many  good  ideas  fail  to  devdop  as  they 
should  because  of  hazy  thinking  and  indifferent  planning.  The  dub  idea 
may  become  a  mere  show  or  fad,  but  it  can  and  should  be  worked  out  so 
dearly  and  definitdy  into  genuindy  useful  industry  that  it  will  appeal  to 
the  most  matter-of-fact  farmers  and  business  men,  as  well  as  to  <mr  best 
educators.  Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  local 
leaders— more,  perhaps,  on  their  willingness  to  do  the  hard  work  of  think- 
ing and  i^anning  and  consulting  with  the  county  superintendent  and  state 
and  national  leaders  of  large  experience. 

School  garden  and  home  garden. — The  school  garden  has  its  {dace  in 
education;  but  the  home  garden  can  be  nuuie  to  have  a  much  more  inqxir- 
tant  place  in  the  activities  of  the  common  school,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
can  be  made  of  increasing  value  as  a  contributor  to  the  food  su{^y  of  the 
home  and  to  the  family  income.  The  teacher,  working  with  the  county 
agent  and  with  the  children  and  their  parents,  can  be  of  great  service  to 
the  coimtry  commimity  by  promoting  and  leading  in  the  garden-dub 
projects;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  can  increase  his  power  to  make  the 
ptudy  educational  or  instructional  work  of  his  sdiool  appeal  to  pupils  and 
parents  with  a  new  force  and  a  more  definite  meaning.  This  kind  ol  work 
gives  the  school  a  consdousness  of  power  and  gives  to  its  patrons  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  school's  fitness  and  purpose  to  give  to  book-learning 
and  dassrocmi  instruction  a  real  and  vital  rdation  to  the  things  of  the 
workaday  life  of  the  pec^le. 

Wanted— couniy  club  leaders. — The  coimty  agricultural  agent,  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  col- 
lege extension  service  of  the  state,  should  be  both  interested  and  active  in 
boys'  and  girls'  dub  projects;  but  he  cannot  give  to  this  work  the  time  and 
the  dose  personal  attention  it  needs.  It  is  impcMtant,  therefore,  to  have 
q)edal  leaders  who  can  work  with  the  coimty  superintendent  and  the 
agent  in  securing  the  co-<q>eration  of  granges,  women's  dubs,  and  other 
organizations.  Constructive  dub  work  indudes  a  recogniti<m  of  the 
importance  of  vocational  training  for  the  farm  and  the  home.  So  the 
teachers  can  work  with  special  interest  and  intelligence  with  the  county 
agent  and  the  dub  leaders,  and  together  they  can  save  our  country  popu- 
lation from  the  tendency  to  become  a  peasant  dass. 

Club  work  requiremenls.—Laxgt  cash  and  oth^  valuable  prizes  will 

be  less  needed  yrhea  we  have  more  funds  and  more  leaders,  and  when 

it  comes  to  be  understood  that  the  best  reward  for  intelligence  and 

idustry  in  dub  work  is  the*reward  of  net  profits  actually  earned  by  the 
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dub  members.  With  real  profits  as  a  result  of  the  work,  every  dub 
member  becomes  a  prize-wumer;  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  he  earns 
his  own  prize  money  and  definitdy  establishes  his  rank  by  his  own 
intelligent  planning  and  his  own  diligence  in  using  his  opportunities. 
Ordinarily,  the  age  limits  should  be  ten  and  eighteen  years,  and  the  dub 
members  should  be  divided  into  two  classes — one  to  indude  those  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  old;  the  other,  those  fifteen  and  over.  Prizes  should 
be  awarded  within  these  separate  classes,  so  that  ten-year-old  diildren 
will  not  be  in  competition  wiUi  others  eighteen  years  old. 

Pothuhup  work:  Us  importance. — ^It  is  not  enough  to  secure  a  large 
enrolment  of  dub  manbers.  The  important  thing  is  to  arouse  such  intelli- 
gent and  purposeful  interest  in  the  work  that  those  who  join  the  dubs  will 
do  the  work  planned  and  continue  to  be  active  members  imtil  they  are  too 
old  to  remain  in  the  dub  organization.  Follow-up  work  keeps  the  leader 
in  touch  with  his  members,  so  that  he  can  encourage  those  who  need 
encouragement,  help  those  who  need  help,  and  keep  all  concerned  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  S3rstematic  carrying-out  of  plans  carefully  laid. 
Fidd  meetings  and  demonstrations  are  important  elements  of  a  good  follow- 
up  S3rstem. 

The  dub  and  the  consumer. — ^It  is  not  enough,  in  dub  work,  to  grow  a 
crop,  even  when  the  grower  wins  a  prize  worth  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  his  crop.  The  crop  itself,  as  a  result  of  labor  intelligently  planned 
and  systematically  done,  should  find  its  way  to  an  open  market  or 
direct  to  consumers  and  should  bring  real  profit  to  the  grower  in  addi- 
tion to  fair  wages  for  the  labor  necessarily  and  effidently  applied  in  its 
production.  There  should  be  instruction  in  the  proper  methods  of  pre- 
paring, grading,  and  crating,  or  otherwise  preparing  products  for  the 
market,  and  study  should  be  made  of  the  best  markets  and  the  best 
means  of  reaching  these  markets.  All  members  should  be  taught  how  to 
prevent  waste — how  to  turn  to  profitable  uses  the  products  that  so 
generally  are  lost. 

Results  of  dub  work. — ^During  the  first  cropping  season,  we  had  a  total 
enrolment  of  60,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  dub  projects,  and  during 
the  second  cropping  season,  1913,  our  enrolment  was  71,407.  For  the  1914 
season,  we  have  an  enrolment  of  103,000.  Enrolment  and  organization 
work  was  from  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-three  states  in  our  territory. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  states,  only  six  had  paid  leadership  in  charge  of 
the  dub  work  in  1913,  while  in  1914  we  have  paid  co-operative  leadership 
in  all  but  six  of  the  states  in  the  Union. 

During  the  past  two  years  or  since  the  organization  of  the  work  in 
the  North,  32  corn-dub  members  made  over  140  bushds  to  the  acre,  108 
made  over  120  bushels,  and  463  club  members  made  over  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  lowest  net  profit  made  on  any  of  these  yidds  was  I5 .  84.  The 
highest  was  $64.80  per  acre. 
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During  the  past  year,  an  effort  was  made  in  some  of  tJie  states  to  get 
the  older  dub  members  to  operate  more  than  the  one  acre  as  required  for 
club  m^nbership.  In  Ulinots,  13  club  memben  mani^ed  from  2I  to  47 
acres  each.  The  average  acreage  <d  each  was  17}  acres.  The  crop  rq>otts 
sulMmtted,  their  accuracy  being  attested  by  two  disinterested  1 
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show   that   all   of   these   club   members   made   a   net  profit  on   their 


The  best  report  along  this  line  from  any  of  the  states  in  the  com-dub 
work  was  submitted  by  E.  C.  Bishop,  state  agent  in  charge  of  dub  work  for 
Iowa.  Seven^  of  his  com-dub  members  managed  from  t}  to  60  acres 
of  com  with  an  average  of  12}  acres  to  each  member.    The  r^Mrts  deariy 
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show  the  influence  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  toward  the  larger  farm 
problems  when  the  club  work  has  been  properly  organized  and  supendsed, 
and  when  the  young  people  have  been  given  a  chance  to  conduct  their 
work  on  a  practical  business  basis. 

In  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  achievement  in  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  past  two  years  to  recognize  the 
champion  of  the  state  in  a  club  project  by  giving  him  an  educational 
trip. 

The  most  important  educational  prize  award  made  in  the  northern, 
central,  and  western  states  during  the  past  two  years  is  that  of  offering 
free  tiution  and  free  expense  to  the  champion  of  each  district  or  county 
to  attend  the  short  course  at  the  state  college  of  agriculture.  During 
the  past  two  years  1,137  ^^  ^ys  &nd  girls  attended  these  short  courses, 
out  of  which  984  regular  club  members  were  sent  for  the  season,  with  all 
expenses  paid,  because  of  achievement  in  club  work. 


WHAT  RECOGNITION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  VACATION  AND 

OTHER  OUT-OP-SCHOOL  WORK? 

J.  W.  CRABTREE,  PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RIVER  FALLS,  WIS. 

I  believe  that  school  credit  for  vacation  and  other  out-of-school  work 
secures  the  following  results: 

z.  It  increases  the  interest  in  doing  this  outside  work  and  brings  about  a  better 
interrelation  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

3.  It  dignifies  labor  and  causes  pupils  to  take  pride  in  doing  chores  and  homdy  tasks 
and  in  doing  their  school  work. 

5.  It  attaches  double  importance  to  the  virtues  of  economy,  industry,  and  thrift. 

4.  It  naturally  leads  to  better  effort  and  efficiency  in  the  school  tasks  as  well  as  in 
outside  tasks. 

I  believe  that  the  school  is  justified  in  allowing  school  credit  for  these 
reasons:  (i)  Because  the  pupil  gains  in  mental  attainment  from  doing 
these  purposeful  things,  fully  as  much  as  from  equal  time  spent  on  the 
regular  lessons  of  the  school;  (2)  because  this  work  better  fits  the  pupil 
into  the  actual  conditions  of  the  home  and  the  community,  which  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  an  education;  (3)  because  this  work  increases  the  pupil's 
interest  in  his  lessons,  thus  adding  to  thoroness  and  giving  a  higher  type 
of  general  scholarship. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  outside  work  to  the  pupil,  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  Does  anyone  question  whether 
this  work  has  an  educational  value  as  well  as  a  vocational  value  ?  Then 
why  do  we  hesitate  to  give  our  pupils  school  credit  on  this  work  and  to  allow 
these  credits  to  coimt  toward  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study  ?  Because 
of  tradition,  because  we  fear  what  our  associates  or  college  professors  may 
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say.  There  are  other  reasons  also.  Any  teacher  can  do  things  in  the 
traditional  way.  Only  resourceful,  enter|Mising,  industrious,  and  the  most 
efficient  teachers  seem  to  take  up  this  outside  work  and  to  carry  it  lotwzxd 
with  success.  Only  the  teacher  whose  life  is  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
doing  good  and  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  youth,  the  one  who  is  so  strongly 
filled  with  the  teaching  spirit  that  he  can  see  the  larger  purpose  of  teaching, 
will  ever  have  a  genuine  interest  in  this  outside  vocational  type  of  work. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  things  in  which  I  do  believe.  Permit 
me  to  mention  one  thing  in  which  I  do  not  believe.  I  do  not  bdieve  In 
asking  others  to  do  things  which,  under  similar  drcumstances,  I  would  not 
actually  attempt  to  do  in  my  own  school.  We  have  dcme  scnne  of  this  work 
in  our  school.  Our  chairman  has  requested  me  to  mention  some  of  these 
things. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  normal  school's  allowing  credit  on  getting 
one's  own  dinner  and  washing  the  dinner  dishes  ?  Let  me  describe  the  plan. 
The  course  is  a  three-hour  course  each  semester,  called  ^'Course  on  Sdf- 
Boarding." 

The  himdred  girls  boarding  themselves  register  for  the  course  on  sdf- 
boarding  as  a  part  of  their  twenty-hour  program.  The  teacher  of  domestic 
science  meets  these  girls  three  hours  each  week,  has  the  girls  compare  menus 
and  results,  gives  suggestions  on  such  points  as  how  to  buy  wisely,  how  to 
pare  potatoes  with  the  least  possible  waste,  how  to  save  gas  or  gasoline  in 
cooking,  how  to  beautify  the  study  room,  and  so  forth,  but,  instead  of  sending 
these  girls  to  the  laboratory,  the  teacher  sends  than  to  their  own  rooms  to 
get  their  own  dinners  and  to  keep  their  own  rooms  neat  and  dean.  The 
teacher  visits  the  rooms  as  often  as  possible.  She  inspects  the  dinners  every 
now  and  then. 

Our  worthy  chairman  has  himself  seen  this  plan  in  operation.  He  took 
kodak  pictures  of  the  girls  getting  dinner,  washing  dishes,  beating  rugs, 
receiving  company,  and  doing  other  things,  which  he  used  in  a  farm  maga- 
zine, giving  the  names  of  the  girls.  That  his  article  was  read,  we  had  evi- 
dence in  certain  proposals  of  marriage  which  came  to  some  of  these  young 
ladies  from  fanners  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind. 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  work?  This  course 
coimts  in  more  ways  than  have  been  mentioned.  It  reduces  the  hi^  cost 
of  living,  which  means  mudi  to  the  girl  and  her  parents  financially.  It 
gives  practical  proficiency  in  domestic  science  and  in  actual  home-keeping. 
Because  of  these  many  feattures  of  self-interest,  this  course  a{q)eals  espe- 
cially strongly  to  girls  of  limited  means. 

Another  plan  in  actual  operation  is  to  allow  iiom  three  to  five  hours' 

credit  on  farm  practice  to  boys  who  spend  the  vacation  at  work  on  the  farm, 

at  the  dairy,  in  the  creamery,  in  the  canning  factory,  or  in  other  accq>table 

lines  of  work.    At  the  present  time,  over  fifty  of  our  young  men,  indudiog 

U  who  are  to  complete  the  course  which  prepares  teadiers  of  agriculture, 
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are  making  college  credits  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory  during  the  summer. 
The  schools  secured  the  positions  for  these  young  men,  and  the  school 
requires  reports  to  be  made  by  the  students.  Boys  from  cities  who  are 
taking  the  agricultural  course  show  the  most  genuine  interest  in  this  school 
work  on  the  farm.  The  boys  receive  from  I30  to  |6o  a  month,  together 
with  room  and  board. 

The  department  of  manual  training  allows  school  credit  on  out-of- 
school  projects,  such  as  making  farm  gates,  building  silos,  making  furniture 
for  the  home,  and  carpenter  work.  Of  course,  credit  is  not  allowed  indis« 
criminately.  The  department  assigns  the  work  and  gives  directions  or  at 
least  knows  that  the  work  is  done  under  proper  direction. 

The  school  of  agriculture  is  to  be  open  to  women  next  year.  The  head 
of  the  department  plans  to  allow  credit  on  vacation  work  to  yoimg  ladies 
in  domestic  science,  gardening,  etc.  Our  young  ladies  are  taking  greater 
pride  each  year  as  this  vocational  work  is  developed  and  are  helping  with 
the  work  in  their  own  homes.  The  boys  also  are  becoming  more  useful  to 
their  fathers  on  the  farms  and  in  the  stores. 

We  are  only  getting  started  in  our  model  school  in  this  work.  We  have 
much  industrial  training  running  thru  the  grades.  This  outside  work 
receives  credit  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  and  applies  on  the  required  indus- 
trial work  of  this  school.  We  prefer  allowing  credit  outright,  tho  the 
''with-credit*and-with-honor  plan"  in  force  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  appeab 
strongly  to  us  as  a  plan  to  use  in  the  public  school,  especially  at  the 
beginning.  The  school-garden  movement  sweeping  over  the  country  is  a 
part  of  a  larger  movement  of  coimecting  the  school  more  closely  with  the 
home  and  commtmity. 

I  would  allow  school  credit  on  all  kinds  of  useful  labor.  I  would  allow 
this  outside  work  during  the  school  year  to  constitute  one-fourth  or  even 
one-third  of  the  student's  daily  program,  wherever  possible.  I  would 
allow  this  credit  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  normal  school.  I  would  allow 
credit  for  any  and  all  the  following  and  many  other  occupations:  House- 
work, nursing,  taking  care  of  children,  dressmaking,  clerking,  reporting, 
barbering,  gardening,  raising  poultry,  caring  for  a  horse,  driving  an  auto, 
painting,  beating  rugs,  working  in  the  creamery,  cheese  factory,  or  store, 
doing  janitor  work,  grading,  and  terracing. 

Many  schools  thruout  the  country  are  now  doing  something  along  this 
line.  It  is  a  general  practice  to  allow  credit  for  private  lessons  in  music. 
Extension  work  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  convincing  teachers  and 
others  of  the  value  of  vocational  work  where  the  shop  or  factory  or  farm  is 
the  laboratory. 

I  see  no  reason  why  any  school  should  fear  ridicule  in  the  matter  of 
allowing  credit  for  this  outside  work.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  one 
will  be  subject  to  ridicule  who  refuses  to  allow  school  credit  for  all  these 
forms  of  vocational  work. 
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FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  8,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  Elnights  of  Columbus  Hall,  by  the 
president.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  session  of  the  department, 
the  program  was  opened  by  Joseph  Swain,  President  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, with  "Words  of  Welcome  to  the  New  Department." 

The  program  was  then  suspended  and  qpportimity  given  Lolabel  Hall,  M.D.,  Minne- 
apolis, Mum.,  to  present  a  questionnaire,  asking  the  co-operation  of  teachers  in  the  col- 
lection of  facts  regarding  the  physical  conditions  and  environment  of  children  in  every 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

Margaret  A.  Haley,  business  representative,  Chicago  Teachers  Federation,  and 
member  of  the  National  Education  Association  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries,  Tenure, 
and  Pensions,  Chicago,  111.,  qwke  on  "Teacher's  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions." 

The  meeting  was  then  open  for  general  discussion,  after  which,  on  motion,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  compile  suggestions  developed  in  the  discussion  for  the 
assistance  of  teachers  interested  in  securing  pension  legislation,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  the  Friday  session  of  the  department 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  chair  iqypoint  a  nominating  conmiittee  to  report 
at  the  Friday  session  of  the  dq>artment.    Carried. 

Meeting  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION— FwDAY  Afteknoon,  Joly  10,  i9r4 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m. 

A.  W.  Rankin,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
addressed  the  meeting  on  "  Who  Shall  Administer  Our  Schools  ?  "  FoUowing  the  address, 
the  subject  was  open  for  discussion.  There  was  a  call  from  the  floor  for  a  discussion  of 
advisoiy  councils  of  teachers.  Upon  request,  the  Chicago,  111.,  plan  was  explained  by 
Margaret  A.  Haley;  the  New  York  City  plan  by  Isabel  Ennis;  the  Denver,  Colo.,  plan 
by  Mary  Adkisson;  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  plan  by  Florence  Rood.  Councils  of 
teachers  were  reported  as  existing  in  DaUas,  Tex.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  Boston, 
Mass. ,  but  no  member  was  present  from  these  cities  to  explain  the  plans  in  operation.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  on  motion,  to  draft  a  resolution  indorsing  the  principles  of  teach- 
ers' councils,  with  instructions  to  teport  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Pension  Suggestions  i^pointed  at  the  Wednesday  session  reported 
as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  National  Education  Association 
reconunends  that  wherever  a  teachers'  pension  or  retirement  law  is  enacted,  such  law 
should  contain  the  following  fundamental  provisions: 

Board, — A  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  board  of  control  should  be  selected 
by  and  from  the  contributing  teachers. 

90Q 
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Contributions. — For  the  purpose  of  contributions  or  assessments  teachers  should 

IS  shot 

^ „ ^ r  posit- 

Annuities. — Annuities  should  be  fixed  amounts  and  uniform  for  au  teacfaefs  withoot 


_^5  purpose  01  com ,^  ___, 

be  divided  into  groups  according  to  years  of  service.    Contributions  should  be  a  fixed 
amount  based  upon  such  group  dassincation  and  not  upon  salaries  or  positioos. 


regard  to  salaries  or  positions. 

Membership. — ^Membership  to  be  compulsory  and  optional.  It  should  be  ocm^Milaocy 
to  teachers  entering  service  after  the  adoption  of  the  pension  law.  Teachers  in  the  servicse 
at  the  time  the  law  is  passed  should  be  given  option,  for  a  limited  time,  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  with  the  obligation  to  remain  after  once  entering.  Such  milicaiit 
so  entering  should  be  required  to  pay  such  back  dues  as  will  entitle  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
group  to  which  he  belongs  by  years  of  service. 

ryU  annuity. — ^The  term  of  service  for  full  annuity  should  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  years. 

Disability  annuities. — ^Disability  annuities  should  be  allowed  after  stated  periods  of 
years  and  ^ould  be  sudi  a  proportionate  share  of  the  full  annuity  as  the  years  of  service 
bear  to  the  years  required  for  full  annuity. 

No  person  should  become  an  annuitant  until  he  has  ocmtributed  a  spedBed  amount 
to  the  fund,  nor  receive  disability  pension  until  he  shall  have  contributed  the  reqoiied 
proportionate  amount. 

Service  counted. — Service  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  outside  of  the  dty  or  state 
shoidd  be  counted,  the  amount  of  such  service  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number  of  years  or  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  years  required. 

Time  for  leave  of  absence  for  study,  sickness,  rest,  or  travd,  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
fixed  length  of  time,  should  be  counted. 

Tenure  of  office. — Teachers  shall  have  a  right  to  trial  before  dismissal. 

All  teachers  shall  be  entitied  to  hearing  on  written  charges  before  removal  or  dis- 
charge. 

Retirement. — ^Retirement  from  public-school  service  should  be  a  requiiement  lor 
digibility  to  a  pension. 

Appropriations. — ^The  law  should  provide  for  the  i4)propriation  of  public  funds  and 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  pubUc  offidals  to  make  provision  for  the  amount 
required. 

No  annuity  should  be  subject  to  sale,  assignment,  transfer,  garnishment,  or  attach- 
ment. 

'  EvABENA  Maynb,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Frances  £.  Haxden,  Chica^),  HL 
Maey  a.  Cxjnmingham.  St  PmiI,  Minn. 
Molly  R.  Hobbs,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nellie  Minbhan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Committee 


The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  rqwrted  as  follows: 

For  President— ^dUk  Minehan,  vice^rindpal,  Jefferson  Street  School,  lifilwaukee. 

Wis. 

For  Vice-President— Jane  A.  McCarty,  elementary  teacher,  public  schools,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

For  Secretary— Ly^  L.  Hazdton,  teacher,  public  schods,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolution  Indorsing  Teachers'  Advisory  Councils  reported  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Dq>artment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  recognizing  the  benefit  to  the 
public  sdiools  of  utilizing  the  eiq>ert  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  the  dassroom 
teaches,  recommends  the  establishment,  in  every  pubUc-school  system,  of  official  advisory 
councils  of  teachers,  dected  fa^  th^  teachers  to  convey  to  the  si^erintendent  and  board  oiF 
education  this  expert  knowledge  and  ejqperience  on  courses  of  study  and  all  other  interests 
vital  to  the  chndran. 

Req>ectfully  submitted, 

{Mary O'Connor,  Buffak>,  N.Y., Ckmrmam 
Margaret  Haley,  Chicago,  HL 
MoNTA  J.  BoYER,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  report  was  unanimously  ad<^ted. 

It  was  moved  by  Margaret  Haley  that  this  department  petition  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  to  co-operate  with  this  department  in  securing  information  on  the 
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quesdon  of  adviaoiy  coundb  of  teachers  and  to  aid  in  disseminating  the  same  under  the 
direction  of  this  department    Moticm  carried. 

Moved  by  Margaret  Haley  that  if  this  plan  be  not  feasible,  this  department  instruct 
its  officers  to  take  steps  to  have  some  member  of  Congress  make  a  speech  on  this  subject, 
with  leave  to  print  and  distribute  it  by  means  of  the  franking  privilege.    Motion  carried. 

Moved  by  Isabel  Ennis,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  the  officers 

of  this  department  for  the  capable  services  rendered  and  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 

placed  on  the  records  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.    Motion  carried. 

Meeting  then  adjourned. 

Mary  Adkisson,  Secretary 

PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


WORDS  OF  WELCOME  TO  THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

JOSE¥R    SWAIN,    PRESIDENT,    SWAKTHMORE    COLLEGE,    8WARTH1I0&E,    PA., 
AND  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  extend  words  of  greeting  to  the  new  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  I  desire  first  of  all  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  this  department  that  you  are  teachers  rather  than  execu- 
tives. The  executive  office  exists  to  make  the  teachers'  work  effective. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  provide  opportimity  for  the  child  to  grow  in 
body,  in  mind,  and  in  character.  The  teacher  has  the  rare  opportunity  to 
see  this  growth  and  to  guide  and  nourish  it.  The  executive  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  a  helper  of  the  teachers  to  this  end,  but  the  teacher  directly  helps 
the  children  and  has  the  happy  consciousness  of  being  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan  of  their  growth.  I  have  always  believed  that  no  one  should  seek  an 
executive  position.  If  it  comes  to  you  without  seeking,  as  the  logic  of 
events,  then  perform  the  service  the  best  you  can,  but  the  live  teacher  will 
only  leave  the  teaching  work  as  a  matter  of  duty.  You  that  are  here  today 
have  a  special  opportunity  in  this  section.  You  are  on  the  ground  floor. 
Your  usefulness  in  the  National  Education  Association  and  your  ability  to 
fill  places  of  importance  depend  on  your  coming  every  year,  getting  a  wide 
acquaintance,  and  accumulating  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  school. 
The  persons  in  general  who  fill  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  National 
Education  Association  do  so  after  years  of  devotion  to  its  purposes.  Nearly 
all  the  presidents  have  been  active  many  years  before  they  were  made 
presidents.  As  a  majority  of  this  section  are  women,  permit  me  to  say  I 
am  interested  in  the  women  filling  their  due  share  of  positions.  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  question  will  be,  not  one  of  sex,  but  of 
fitness  for  a  given  service.  You  can  do  the  best  service  for  yoursdf  by  get- 
ting the  best  women  in  the  educational  work  to  come  regularly  to  the 
National  Education  Association  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  problem  of  woman  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  president  of  a  college  where  one-half  the  members  of  the 
board,  part  of  the  faculty,  and  one-half  of  the  students  are  women.    In 
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the  faculty  we  alwa3r8  try  to  get  the  best  person  for  the  place,  regardless  of 
sex.  These  things  have  been  true  from  the  foundation  of  the  coII^e  in 
1869.  The  practice  works  well  and  there  is  no  woman  question  with  us. 
This  happy  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Swarthmore  was  established 
by  the  Friends. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  discuss  h^re  problems  of  q)ecial  interest  to  the 
classroom  teachers,  that  your  intent  be,  first,  to  clarify  your  own  views, 
and,  secondly,  to  invite  principals  and  superintendents  to  hear  your  discus- 
sions that  they  may  fully  understand  your  difficulties  and  your  point  of  view. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  officers  and  teachers  alike  wish  to  do  the  best 
thing  possible  for  the  schools.  When  difficulties  arise  between  officers  and 
teachers,  it  is  usxially  due  to  their  not  understanding  each  other.  If 
teachers  look  sympathetically  on  the  difficulties  of  the  officers,  and  the 
former  acquaint  the  latter  with  their  difficulties,  you  will  find  that  3^ou 
can  educate  them  to  your  point  of  view.  Teadiers,  superintendents,  and 
boards  of  control  need  to  study  sympathetically  the  needs  of  each  other  and 
then  get  good  co-q>eration  between  all  these  forces.  ''In  the  interests  of 
the  children^'  should  be  the  slogan  of  the  new  section.  Again  eiq>ressing 
my  gratification  at  bdng  present  at  your  opening  session,  and  wishing 
you  the  success  which  your  catise  justifies,  I  bid  you  Godq>eed. 


WHO  SHALL  ADMINISTER  OUR  SCHOOLS? 

A.  W.  RANKIN,  COIXEGK  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  administration  of  our  schools  is  perhaps  the  most  insistent  problem 
relating  to  modem  education.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  political 
revolution,  whidi  has  for  its  object  the  placing  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  As  political  intdligence  grows,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
never  experienced  democracy  in  government,  and  we  strive  toward  its 
realization  in  this  field.  In  industry  the  same  problems  maintain.  Ttie 
accumidation  oi  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  enormously  increased 
importance  of  transportation,  the  concentration  of  industries,  the  individual 
conttol  of  public  utilities,  all  have  vastly  increased  the  necessity  for  the 
common  man's  taking  part  in  the  government  of  industry  that  he  may  not  be 
crushed  in  the  struggle  for  a  decent  existence.  What  is  happening  in  politics 
and  industry  illustrates  the  related  problan  in  the  educational  world. 

Hie  nineteenth  century  handed  over  to  the  twentieth  many  questions 
arising  out  of  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  unsolved  by  the  fact  of 
their  establishment.  To  dedde  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  mighty 
engine  of  democracy  was  the  task  given  oiur  century.  It  is  easily  possible 
for  the  schocA  system  to  become  a  menace  to  our  dvilizatkm.  How  shaU 
our  schools  be  governed,  and  by  \dK>m?  Like  politics  and  industry, 
'^Mcation  must  achieve  democracy  in  administration. 
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Education  has  not  turned  out,  so  far,  to  be  the  salvation  of  a  democracy, 
as  the  people  who  established  free  schools  in  the  nineteenth  century  thought 
it  would  be.  In  the  beginning,  the  ccmimon  people  had  a  blind  and  childish 
faith  in  it.  They  saw  that  dieir  rulers  were  educated,  and  they  thought 
to  escape  political  and  other  servitude  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  But  now  when  we  have  the  school  universal,  there  probably 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  laborer  complained  so  bitterly  of  his  lot. 
There  is  everywhere  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment.  Education  has 
not  banished  poverty;  it  has  not  prevented  growing  class  distinctions;  it 
has  not  made  our  rulers  honest;  it  has  not  made  our  pec^le  happy. 

Men  who  toil  are  beginning  to  ask  questions  as  to  school  management. 
They  believe  on  the  one  hand  that  the  orthodox,  cultural  t3rpe  of  educa- 
tion, handed  down  from  the  trivium  and  quadriviiun  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
does  not  get  anywhere  with  90  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  That 
is  not  what  education  should  be,  they  think,  in  order  to  make  them  efficient 
and  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is 
possible  for  selfish  interests  not  only  to  hamper  education  in  its  attempts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  but  also  to  manipulate  it  for  ulterior  purposes. 
The  indiistrial  training,  from  which  so  much  has  been  hoped,  seems  but  a 
scheme  for  insuring  the  staius  quo  in  the  social  scale  by  teaching  the  children 
the  uncreative  occupations  of  their  fathers.  Men  who  toil  say:  ''The 
schools  are  not  such  that  we  can  wisely  keep  our  children  in  than.  Are  they 
to  be  instruments  to  educate  our  oppressors  ?  Are  they  designed  to  make 
us  more  profitable  to  those  who  despoil  us  of  the  fruits  of  our  labors  ?  " 

Today  the  individual  teacher  as  a  factor  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  is  lost.  Administrative  power  bebngs  primarily  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states.  Among  many  provisions,  these  authorize  the  organi- 
zation of  local  boards  of  control.  These  boards,  in  their  power  over  local 
conditions,  have  control  of  the  matter  and  methods  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  For  the  most  part,  however,  having 
little  or  no  personal  experience  in  educational  administration,  they  delegate 
a  portion  of  their  authority  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors. 
This  delegated  authority  is  largely  by  sentiment,  has  no  imiform  action  or 
custom,  and,  moreover,  may  be  revoked  at  any  time,  as  is  often  seen  when 
an  officer  is  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  a  disagreement  with  the  board. 

The  differing  conditions  of  today  bring  into  the  management  of  the 
schools  many  factors  which  were  absent  in  other  days.  The  clergy  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  schools  in  times  past.  Today  we  have  a  new  regime 
—-that  of  the  business  man  and  of  the  captain  of  industry.  And  we  have 
our  industrial  education,  our  technical  elementary  schools,  and  our  continua- 
tion plans.  These  have  not  been  established  in  harmony  and  unity.  Warring 
factions  in  communities  and  school  boards  have  fought  out  the  problem  on 
many  an  educational  battlefield.  These  tend  to  agree  in  one  point  only— 
the  tendency  utterly  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  professional  educators. 
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The  profession  of  school  superintendent  is  of  very  recent  origin,  ainl 
its  members  are  very  largely  imtrained  for  their  q>ecial  work.  It  is  made 
up  of  men  who  have  worked  up  to  the  positions  of  school  control  by  deyfoos 
routes.  They  are  not  e3q>erts.  They  have  attained  their  supremai^  by 
superior  executive  ability,  by  adroit  manipulatk>n  of  boards  of  educatiaD, 
by  catering  to  important  business  interests,  by  subserviency  to  powerfol 
school-book  houses,  by  fortunate  church  affiliations,  by  inoflfensiveness, 
by  political  chicanery,  by  pretense  of  securing  results  whidi  i^q)eal  to  the 
hard-headed  business  man,  and,  fortunately  for  the  sdiools,  by  real  merit. 
Many  men  who  are  able  and  efficient  continue  to  fill  places  as  school  8iq[)er- 
intendents.  Their  genius  and  love  for  children  train  them  to  become 
benefactors  of  the  race.  Monuments  should  be  built  to  the  educatcn-  who 
persists  in  the  service  of  the  public  school  notwithstanding  its  perils  and 
disadvantages. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  however,  that  the  administrative  groiq>  is 
1/  the  most  unfortunate,  the  most  inadequately  trained  for  q>ecial  woiiL  in 
education,  and  generally  the  most  imsatisfactory  group,  in  the  entire  system. 
In  an  age  of  specialists,  the  school  superintendent  is  left  out  entirely. 
Colimibia  University,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  offer  certain  q>edal  courses  designed  for  those  entering 
administrative  school  work,  lliese  are  not  required  and  are  taken  mainfy 
by  persons  preparing  to  be  teachers  rather  than  by  those  who  could  benefit 
most  by  them.  The  state  universities  have  such  courses  also,  but  here 
again  results  are  lacking  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  definite  organiza- 
tfon  or  requirement.  There  is  little  wonder  at  the  contemptuous  attitude 
of  school-board  members,  men  who  have  made  good  in  some  q>ecial  field 
and  have  received  the  requisite  training,  toward  the  man  imtrained  in  the 
theory  of  education,  a  transient  in  the  commtmity,  who  is  ordinarily  without 
any  real  administrative  or  intdlectual  ability.  If  the  existence  of  the 
superintendent  as  a  factor  in  our  schools  is  to  be  permanent,  there  is  a  basic 
need  for  specialized  training  in  his  fidd. 

The  question  of  the  term  of  office  is  one  that  has  been  considered  in 
many  places.  Frequently  the  superintendent  is  dected  for  a  t^m  of  three 
years.  In  Buffalo,  the  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  generally,  and 
this  has  been  found  to  work  out  in  the  direction  of  conservatism  as  to  teigth 
of  tenure  of  office.  In  some  few  cases,  e]q>eriments  are  tried  in  the  direction 
of  doing  away  with  the  school  board  oitirely  and  substituting  a  business 
manager,  commissioner  of  education,  or  other  individual.  These  plans  have 
not  yet  worked  without  many  flaws.  And  any  change  usually  means  anew 
superintendent  for  the  schools. 

The  superintendent  cannot  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
adopted  and  temporary  home.  He  must  have  no  prejudkes,  religious^ 
political,  economic,  or  social.  If  he  has  them  he  must  not  let  anyone  know 
it.    This  constant  repression  results  too  often  in  the  development  of  a 
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cringing  spirit  toward  those  who  can  injure  him,  and  in  a  purely  conventional 
attitude  toward  all  questions  which  interest  humanity.  To  his  sub- 
ordinates he  learns  to  copy  the  manner  of  the  factory  head  toward  the 
operatives.  He  is  an  autocrat,  an  overlord,  a  taskmaster,  to  the  teachers. 
He  reigns  as  a  monarch.  His  subordinates  are  qmet-loving  women 
who  do  not  assert  themselves.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  have  such  under 
his  dominion.  I  need  not  say  that  there  are  exceptions,  men  who  are  true 
to  all  mankind;  but  the  system  is  designed  to  develq>  such  as  those  whom 
I  have  described. 

The  three  vital  needs  of  the  superintendent,  then,  lie  in  the  direction  of 
training,  tenure  of  office,  and  wide  interests.  These  are  all  three  capable 
of  attainment  by  the  exceptional  man,  but  we  may  hope  for  an  arrangement 
such  that  they  will  all  three  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

The  needs  of  the  school  board,  in  coimection  with  the  problem  of  school 
administration,  are  no  less  niunerous  and  pressing.  The  board  is  wholly 
non-professional,  except  in  very  rare  instances.  Its  members  generally 
serve  without  pay,  and  this  fact  is  a  selective  factor  in  their  choosing. 
The  workingman  does  not  give  his  meager  leisure  time  to  school  matters. 
It  nearly  always  follows  that  men  in  the  so-called  upper  walks  of  life  are 
those  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the  board  of  education.  Class  con- 
sciousness is  bringing  it  about  that  those  who  toil  with  their  hands  demand 
and  receive  some  arranganent  by  which  their  class  will  be  represented. 
Our  curricula,  our  administration,  need  the  influence  of  such  men  as  the 
labor-union  leaders  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  who  secured  our  free, 
tax-supported  schools.  In  some  cities  the  members  of  the  school  board 
are  given  pay,  either  as  a  salary  or  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time 
they  spend  on  school  affairs.  This  would  be  necessary  only  in  large  cities. 
In  the  towns  the  business  before  the  school  board  is  not  so  great  or  their 
other  interests  so  pressing  as  not  to  leave  them  plenty  of  time  for  both. 

Many  of  our  school  boards  have  fallen  imder  the  control  of  exploiters  of 
men.  America  has  become  a  world  power,  and  a  competitor  for  the  trade 
of  the  world.  The  astonishing  progress  of  other  nations,  notably  Germany, 
has  aroused  in  us  the  instinct  of  emidation.  Capitalists,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  are  looking  to  the  schools  for  help  in  the  world-wide  strife  for 
supremacy.  Now  that  the  organic  and  inorganic  material  resources  of  our 
country  have  been  seized  and  are  being  exploited,  the  limitless  field  of 
human  efficiency  is  scanned  with  eagerness  to  find  in  it  means  of  swelling 
fortunes  already  enormous.  The  restdt  is  the  industrial  education  of  today, 
in  many  of  its  aspects.  There  are  two  possible  points  of  view.  One  regards 
only  the  producing  power  of  the  individual  and  neglects  wholly  his  social 
values.  The  other  regards  the  pupil  first  as  a  future  citizen  in  a  democracy 
and  then  takes  into  consideration  his  earning  capacity  as  an  adjimct  of  his 
vown  well-being.  The  one  is  selfish,  the  other  altruistic.  The  one  is  the 
restdt  of  ignorance,  the  other  of  enlightenment.    The  influence  of  the 
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conunon  people  on  the  school  board  would  help  in  the  realization  of  the 
second  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  active 
woman  of  affairs  on  the  school  board,  a  tendency  which  may  work  out  to 
very  good  results. 

Finally,  in  the  question  of  school  administration,  that  most  vital  part 
of  the  teaching  S3rstem,  the  teacher  herself,  is  left  out,  because  she  is  not 
seriously  considered  as  a  part  of  the  governing  body.  It  would  be  wdl 
for  the  entire  school  system  if  sfa^  were  admitted  to  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  schools.  Democracy  demands  it,  and,  moreover,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors 
themselves.  Why  does  our  President  sit  so  much  more  securely  in  his 
chair,  and  ezerdse  so  much  more  power,  than  do  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  on  their  thrones  ?  Kings  and  queens  have  had  to  resign  nearly 
all  their  functions  as  rulers,  because  they  are  not  held  in  positions  of  kacter- 
ship  by  the  suffrages  of  their  pec^le.  Only  by  slinking  imobtnisive  thru 
time  can  they  escape  revolution,  imless,  as  in  the  present  instance,  there  is 
a  last  desperate  effort  made  by  autocratic  rule  to  assert  its  vanishing 
authority.  Ordinarily,  in  return  for  loss  of  primitive  power,  kings  and 
queens  are  given  tinsel  crowns  and  gorgeousness  of  i^pareL  Their  best 
good,  like  that  of  the  usual  superintendent,  is  negative  inoffensiveness, 
because  they  do  not  reflect  the  will  of  the  pe(q>le  technically  under  their 
sway. 

In  a  few  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  S3rstems  have  been  installed 
by  which  teachers  themselves,  or  a  representative  coimdl  fnmi  their  ranks, 
are  permitted  to  consult  directly  with  the  superintendent  or  the  school 
board.  Most  of  these  provisions  are  not  in  any  way  made  permanent. 
In  Chicago,  several  years  ago.  Dr.  Qnndia  DeBey,  then  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  formed  and  proposed  a  plan  for  a  teachers'  oouncfl,  broad  in 
its  scope  and  interests.  This  {dan  was  not  put  thru  at  the  time,  but  recently 
Ella  Flagg  Yoimg,  superintendent  of  the  Qdcago  dty  schools,  has  put  into 
(q>eration  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  providing  for  a  teachers'  council  by 
districts,  with  direct  connection  with  the  superintendent  herself.  In  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  there  is  the  only  council  of  this  sort  which  has  been  provided  for 
by  the  dty  charter.  Its  powers  are  largely  advisory,  but  its  possiUe  influ* 
ence  has  no  maximum  limit. 

The  school  is  a  realnu  Were  its  leaders  selected  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  votes  of  the  rank  and  file,  they  would  sit  more  securely  in  their  seats 
and  not  be  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  the  powerful.  Permit  teadmrs  of 
the  classroom  to  hdp  in  dedding  problems  of  school  administration,  and 
an  influence  for  wise  choice  would  be  gained.  Whra  some  methods  are 
devised  to  allow  teachers  to  have  a  voice  in  sdecting  their  principals  and 
superior  officers,  they  will  begin  to  look  upon  them  as  helpers  and  real 
co-workers,  and  the  problem  of  democracy  in  school  administration  will  be 
^e^>ed  toward  solution. 
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